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DATESLIP 

TRANSLXTCi^, flATI ACE- 

m \l ’In. 

The first two volumes of the iaxa^^ieschtcKte" dqr'^ndischeti 

*^**^’*5Nj» ^wft**'* ■* ^ 

Litteratur of the Late Dr. M. Winternitz were translated into 
English during the life-time of the author, and these two 
volumes, both in German and English, had been well received 
by orientalists throughout the world. 

Even after a lapse of decades, when nothing of vol. Ill 
appeared in English from the ten of brilliant scholars, I took 
upon myself the task of studying m German itself the said 
volume, and undertook to translate it into English for my own 
use. But Shri Sundarlal, the enterprising proprietor of the firm 
Messrs Motilal Banarsidass, insisted that this translation should 
be got printed and published I could not help but accede to 
his demand I have for some years been collecting materials 
for writing an exhaustive and up-to-date history of Sanskrit 
Literature and here I have utilized some of the materials so 
collected by putting them within parentheses. I have provided 
original Sanskrit text in most of the cases to facilitate better 
appreciation 

I am grateful to several recent writers on this subject 
whose essays and books I have unsparingly used and have 
acknowledged in the body of the work. 

Since the book is a work of reference, my friend Shri 
D. Satyanarayana has taken great pains in preparing an 
index that is more detailed than that in the original German 
to help the readers in its easy utilization 

I am fully aware of my poor knowledge of German and 
no claim is made that the present volume is so good as the 
two preceding ones, that were translated by an eminent 
German scholar Mrs S Ketkar. So my effort, in the terms 
of Kalidasa, is like that of a dwarf raising up his arms in the 
fond hope of getting something that is beyond his reach and 
I, therefore, crave indulgence of the readers. 

SUBHADRA JhA 
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When 23 years ago I undertook^o.^ite ^‘‘‘.Msfory oflh'e 
Indian literature” and had begun to \va^^n4ts^relitfiSriaries, 




I hoped to be able to complete the work in one volume in 
about three to four years. But the more I dived deep into the 
subject, the mass of available materials heaped up the more and 
this increased the difficulties of shifting them. And thus the 
work, that was planned to cover a single volume, has now be- 
come one of three volumes, and parts of this book appeared at 
considerable intervals : 1904-, 1908, 1913, 1920 and here is the 
last volume at the end. Now after the work is concluded, 
nobody can be aware of its shortcomings and imperfections 
more than its author himself. But in case I had wished to let it 
go into the world, these faults were mended, I would have to 
wait still for not less than 20 years. In particular I feel and 
have always felt the obvious deficiency that I have prepared a 
history of the Indian literature in a very limited measure. But 
the hard fact remains that we do not possess any trustworthy 
information about the oldest and most important works of 
Indian literature, and whatever we can say with regard to the 
antiquity and origin of the earhest religious and secular poetry 
as well as about the beginning of the scientific literature is 
nothing but hypothetical, and naturally many readers will be 
disappointed to find in my history of literature so few definite 
statements on chronological topics. In fact, I have been 
accused by a critic of having used expressions like "probably”, 
"perhaps”, "apparently”, etc. at too many places. In case 
everything in the history of Indian literature had been fully 
clear it would have been easy to create an impression with 
discussions supported by more or less definite figures with 
regard to dates. But I believe that even a layman derives 
more benefit when he comes to know about the meagreness 
of chronological data in Indian literature than when one 
leads him into the hamlet of Potemkin. And for the begin- 
ners, who may choose to undertake research in Indology — 
they will need consulting this book the most, since it is of 
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great importance [at this stage of study] to be able to dis- 
tinguish accurately between definite and indefinite state- 
ments in order to arrive at the points at which further 
researches have to be carried. For this very reason, I have 
stated in the footnotes the views that I do not participate in. 

Since in respect of the history of literature I was obliged 
to keep myself within the limits of possibility, I have most 
vigorously exerted my efforts to provide the reader with 
most unambiguous representations of every type of literature 
and literary works and to introduce him assuredly of an 
insight into the spiritual creations of India. In order to 
check the work from becoming still more voluminous I had 
to keep myself within the limits of literature, though at times 
it is equally difficult to separate the history of religious 
literature from religion and to associate the history of culture 
with the history of literature. Likewise the history of scientific 
literature, treated in the last section, can hardly become a 
history of the sciences. / 

It is natural that during the perioil.qfseyejal' years that 
have gone by after the publication of the first part of this 
work our knowledge has advanced further. So I have tried 
to make the work up-to-date with the addenda and corri- 
genda given at the end of this book.*^ Since a greater part 
of the third volume was already printed by the end of 1920 
It has become necessary to add even to this part the addenda 
and corrigenda, especially when for the first time quite a 
large number of works, so particularly the last volumes 
of the “Harvard Oriental Series”, and the “Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics” and the “Indian Antiquary” for the 
years 1914-1922 became available to me at the last moment of 
completion of my work. 

One of my most pleasant duty is to thank all those with 
whose assistance it has been possible for the work to reach the 
stage of at least some form of completion. His Highness the 
Raj a of Travancore and Pandit T. Ganapati 
S a s t r i Trivendrum, the fortunate discoverer and the 
talented editor of the dramas of Bhasa, to whom we owe the 


• The portjon of the 
lias l«cn, til .appropriate 
the fool ivutcs. 


addenda and co.'ngenda relevant 
places, included in the main 
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first edition of a series of hitherto unknown and new editions 
of important known texts, have laid me under special obliga- 
tions by presenting all the volumes of the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series that appeared till 1919. Professor Charles Rockwell 
L a n m a n n , the highly gifted editor of the splendid 
“Harvard Oriental Series’* had the favour of sending me 
its volumes that have appeared during the period of the war, 
deserves my most cordial thanks. To Professors Johannes 
H e r t e 1 , Eugen Hultzsch, Hermann Jacobi, 
Julius Jolly and Theodor Zachariae I am grateful 
for several suggestions, supplements and improvements. Mr. 
Privatdozent, Dr. Otto Stein, has helped me in the work of 
proof-correction and in preparation of the index for the 
piesent volume, and I thank him for this. 

Lastly, I thank also Mr. Johannes Ziegler, the 
Publisher and Bookseller (Messrs C. F Amelangs Verlag), 
who in spite of the times being so hard for book trade, has 
taken scientific rather than business-like interest and has 
consented to extend the work into thr^e volumes. 

In the foreword to the second-half of the second volume 
I have mentioned the names of the researchers who have passed 
away in recent years : H. Kern (f 1917), E. Windisch 
(tl918), P. Deussen (t 1919), H Oldenberg 
( 1 1920) and L. Von Schroeder (f 1920), whose 
works have been mentioned so often in this book. This hst 
was unfortunately even then incomplete and has since then 
become larger. Through the departure of Auguste Barth 
(t 1916), Mabel K. H. Bode (t 1922), Julius 
Eggeling (t 1918), John Faithful Fleet (t 1917), 
A. F. Rudolf Hoernle (t 1918), Colonel G. A. 
Jacob (f 1918), Joh. K ir s t e (t 1920), Ernst Kuhn 
(t 1920), Karl Eugen Neumann (t 1915), Vincent A. 
Smith (-f 1920), George Thibaut (t 1914) and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana (t 1920) the band of 
Indologists has become thinner. A glance at the Index will 
demonstrate the extent to which the present work owes to 
them. 

With melancholy I thank the always helpful 
friend Sastravisarada Jainacarya Vijaya- 
dharmasuri, who did me the favour of procuring 
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for my work many rare and hardly available Indian 
publications. In his last letter of July 21 from ^ivapuri, 
Gwalior State, where he was spending the rainy season, he 
had written that he was ailing but was feelmg better and 
hoped to be well soon. He was pleased at my visit I had paid 
to him last autumn. I too was happy on my arrival in India 
to '.all at his place and I thank him for his kindness. Now 
wl cn I am writing this foreword, I get the sad news that 
th venerable Jaina priest expired on September 9 of this 
year. The promotion of European learned work had always 
been dear to his heart May the collaboration of the Indian 
and European scholars continue in the manner and extent he 
had wanted • This has certainly already reached the 
cross-word of knowledge of India. 


Prague, 
October 1922 


M. WiNTERNITZ 
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SECTION IV 

ORNATE POETRY 
Characteristics of Ornate Poetry 

By “ornate poetry” the people in the west render the Indian 
term “kavya” which, though ordinarily meaning “poetry”, in 
rhetorics has the special connotation — ^polished expression”, the 
main characteristic whereof, as a poetic piece, is that it attaches 
more importance to the form than to the subject-matter. It was 
cultivated particularly, if not exclusively^, in the courts of Indian 
princes and, consequently, is often styled “court poetry”. 

Originally, even the old heroic poetry, that later became 
so popular, as we learn from the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, was courtly. The bards (sutas), who were the 
carriers and propagators of this ballad lore, too, lived in the 
courts of the princes and sang to make their exploits known. 
They would accompany their patrons even to battlefields, so 
that on return they could sing of the exploits of the warriors. 
These court bards stood closer to the Ksatriyas than to the 
learned Brahmanas. Very often they worked as chariot-drivers of 
the warriors in these campaigns and participated in their 
ventures. It was, however, a time of unrest in which these heroic 
songs originated — an age of strifes and crude practices, when 
hunting, gambling, and competitive contests were favourite 
recreations of the princes. It was only during hours of rest, 
at banquet gatherings, victory celebrations, and on occasions of 
sacrificial performances that bards would recite their ballads^. 
Firstly as life in courts became more refined, in place of 
these bards there came in more learned artisans who were 
brought up in the schools of the Brahmanas and competed in 

I Not only the princes, but all high dignitaries and rich people, as a 
rule, appear as patrons of poets, and literary “saloons” flourished not only in 
courts but also in Brahma^ical settlements and m big cities Cf F \V. 
Thomas, JRAS 1910, 972f 

2. Cf above I, 262 (tr p. 3 15 ) and H e r t e 1 , Tantrakhyayika, I, pp loff 
Indians call the Mahabharata too a“kav}'a”, see above 1,267 {tr. p. 312) 

Wintemitv, History of Indian Literature, Vol HI 
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scholarly contests rvith them. These poets deseribed strifes 
and battles too merely on the basis of heresays in a mecnanical 
manner. They would attach greater importance to the 
elegance ofform and to erudition^ than to the creative faculty 
or poetical talent. Writers of panegyrics who could sing m 
praise of their patrons in artistic verses were past masters 
in the poetic art. Apparently, panegyric constituted the 
o ginal theme of this kind of poetry (for being sung publicly 
i» courts). And this explains also the origin of the kavya 
s y 1 c, that is to say— the style of court poetry. The more the 
poet strained himself, the more he displayed his skill, the more 
difiicult his work, and the prince felt flattered the more^. 


I Even a poet of the eminence of Kalidasa does not escape this; he too 
airs his knowledge of grammar occasionally m similes , see RaghuvamSa 
IS, 58 and 15, 9 


[ 2. The other view about the origin and development of the ‘ 'kavya'* style 
m ly be presented as follows “The pessunism of the Buddhistic ideal gradumly 
disappeared, having been replaced by more-accommodatmg views about the 
value of pleasure. E\en the Buddhist author of the Nagananda has thought it fit 
to weave a love-theme into the lofty story of Jimtitavahana’s self-sacrifice, and 
111 Ills opening benedictory stanza he docs not hesitate to represent the Buddha 
as bemg scolded for his hard-heartedness by the ladies of Mara’s tram. From 
Patanjali’s references ive find that from its very dawn love was recognised as 
one of the dominant themes of kavya poetry The Buddhist conception of 
the love gotl as Mara or Death makes way for the flower-arrowed god who 
IS anticipated in the Atlnrvaveda and is established in the epics, but whose 
appearance, name and personality arc revived and developed in the fullest 
nu*Tsurc in the kavya 


1 he dominant lovc-motif of the kavya is explained by the social envi- 
ronment m which It grows and from which alone it can obtain recognition 
It IS, however, not court-life alone which inspires this literature At the cen- 
tre ol It 'tjtnds the nagaraka, the polished man of the town, whose culture, 
tavtrs and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken to be 
as ivpjCTl tdtt as the priest or the philosopher is of the literature of the Brah- 
iinnas or the Upanisads 


* It is not impossible to offci a compromise between these two divergent 
'f of kavya that is neither wholly heroic or courtish, 

rnniiid vsls "o doubt, but its back- 

f”r 1^1 V:L,S \ Naturally, therefore, whiUt 

iloii from th? Mr patrons, he would introduce ancc- 

a smivble ma, nJr i development of his theme in 
nor ihft <*^110 alone roi n recreations Neither the heroic kavya 

I«d-!n rhetoricians d al'v ays agreeable; of course in the opinion of the 
s"iMmem of Sa ^"‘S5ra could become the dommant 

1 m kavy a is reflected in the writings 

Mi'h ri, it repo-ted Janaka, the ascetic king Sf 

a.. J, J* J - courtesans and the Buddha is 
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^^arliest evidence traces of “court poetry” is found 
in the Ramayana. Indians themselves call Valmiki “the 
first poet (adikavi)” and the Ramayana “the first poem 
(adikavya)”, and several sections of this epic, in fact, 
already exhibit in full characteristics of the kavya style^. The 
court epic of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry presents this 
style in full blossom; besides, it has made inroads into lyrical 
compositions, gnomic poetry, drama, and narrative hteratu’*e, 
and has not spared even the religious poetry of the Buddhists 
and the Jamas. 

The essential peculiarities of the kavya style are ; — accu- 
mulation of similes and fascination for long, winding descrip- 
tions — especially for certain stereotyped representations ( e g., of 
the seasons, the sun-rise, the moonlit night, etc ) . Descriptions 
of this sort not infrequently occupy so much space that the 
Subject of the poem disappears into the back-ground so much 
so that the contents of many cantos of an epic or of books of a 
romance at a stretch become capable of two distinct interpre- 
tations. Not to speak of employing artificial internally rhyming 
and artistically-constituted metres, the use of rare words and long 
compounds of words with more than one meanings, strange, 
play of words, strenuous efibrts made throughout to express 
nothing in a straight-forward way% with a desire to conceal as 
much as possible or to express- an idea in a round-about way and 

I See above, 1, 404! ( tr p 475) The possibility indeed is not ahi ays 
ruled out that here we have a case of later-day interpolation made in an old 
poem Cf aboveI,4r6A, 417A, 424, 431 (tr pp 489,490,497,505 ) The places 
showing the kavya style are more seldom in the Mahabharata ( ibid 1, 308, 320, 
393 PP 364,376,461 ) and the HarivamSa (ibid, I,387A, ti P452) [Keith, 
bans Lit p 43 — ^Valmlki and those who improved upon him probably in the 
period 400-200 B C are clearly the legitimate ancestors of the court epic 
Although some of its parts showing elegances of style, which matk the poem, 
are later additions, theie is no ground whatever to admit that these additions lall 
later than the second century B G , and they may be even earlier in date (ibid, 
P42) Jacobi, Ramayana, pp iigff The Ramayana also shows the 
development of the sloka metre almost in its classical state, cf SIfl VII, 
11, 3811 Love charms of the Atharvaveda attest the beginning of erotic poetry 
(IS V, 218^. Keith, ibid)]. 

[ 2 This point has been further elaborated by inclusion of poetic 
conventions in this list by S K D e. Sans Lit , p 28 ff 1 here he refers to the 
following in support of the view Kavyadarsa I, 14-19 , Sahityadarpana 

VI, 315-25 , Kavyamimamsa XIV , Kavyakalpalata I, 5 , Sahityadarpana 

VII, 23-24 etc , and M Bloomfield Festschrift, Ernst VV 1 n d 1 s c h, 
Leipzig 1914, pp 349-61 , JAOS XXXVI, 1917, p 54-89 , XL 1920, p 1-12 , 
XLIV 1924, 202-42), W. Morman B r o w n, JAOS XLVII, 1927 pp 3-24, 
etc Here he has further successfully justihed the standpoint oi the Indian 
poets (ibid, pp 32 ff ) ] 
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that too in the form of a riddle^. The climax of artistry is 
attained when a poet succeeds m making one and the same 
sentence or verse express two different ideas at one and the 
same time ' This phase of Indian poetry cannot be better 
described than through these stanzas of Fr. T. Vischer’s* 
ridiculing symbolico-mystic poetr)' : 

“ That Poetry above is most valuable 
As has Its meaning quite — obscure P* 

“ That which a reader understands without much strain 
Comparable to the ordinary home-made bread surely is, 
The finest pastry of his bakery is out 
What the poet projects in a riddle.’* 

Poetry radiates its magic light most brilliantly— 

When a reader baffled breaks his head in vain”. 


“Kavya” poetry, is not only artificial, it is also learned. The 
real poet must have studied most of the different sciences. Needs 
must he master lexicons for the purpose of finding out the rarest 
possiljlc words and such words as have diverse meanings, 
with a view to being able -to form long compounds analysable 
in different ways and capable of connoting different meanings. 
He must learn grammar so that he may not err in verbal 
structures. He must be adept in treatises on war-craft and 
po iiics or introducing in his poem descriptions of wars and 
political trickeries in appropriate contexts. He must be thoroughly 
.miiliar with the science of erotics (kamasastra) to be able to 
c cn o\c-sccncs and sentiments of loving couples in 
accordance w.tl, “presenbed” regulations. Above this he must 
h.« c made lus own *e text-books on prosody and poetics in 

■iieires the most difficult 

"curclh^l T'*'' ®Surcs of speech (alamkaras, 
W ta, *at Indians dd 
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In order to achieve a true representation of Indian poetry 
it is necessary to study Indian poetics along with dramaturgy 
and prosody as closely associated disciplines Although such 
a study properly would have constituted a section on scientific 
literature, even here it will be not out place, since this science 
itself is originally based on certain master-works that belonged to 
poetry on the one hand and to the earlier traditions of the 
Alamkarasastra on the other. Moreover, these treatises on poetics 
always illustrate their rules with examples either composed by 
the authors of the manuals themselves or cited from (in their 
opinion) the best poets, or from anthologies, (in which are 
preserved many pieces of genume- poetry, that otherwise would 
have been lost). 

Ibidian Poetics, Dramaturgy and Prosody 

P o e ti cs (alamkarasastra) has been cultivated in India 
from a very early date as a science. However, we do not possess 
the earliest work. As is mostly the case with Indian scientific 
literature, we know about the existence of earlier works only 
from quotations from them in later manuals. As soon as a 
more recent scientific work became famous or proved practi- 
cal, the earlier works, in general, were referred to with respect 
and there their story ended. Hence they have not come down 
to us. Even so is the case with the alamkarasastra too. 

Usually it' is assumed that poetics is preserved in its 
oldest form in the Bharatiy a-N atyasastra^, a text 


1 Gf P R e g n a u d. La Rhetorique Sansknte, Pans 1884, R 
P 1 s c h e I, GGA 1885, p 757 ff , G A Jacob, JRAS 1897, a8iff,^ 1898, 
289 fF , Job Nobel, Beitrage zur alteren Geschichte der Alamkarasastra, 
Diss , Berlm 1911, and ZDMG 66, 1912, 283 ff , 67, 1913, i ff, 73, 1919, 
i89ff,PV Kane, Outlmes of the Historv of Alamkara Literature Ind 
Ant 41, 1912, 124 ff,H Oldenberg, LAI 203 ff, Han Chan d, 
Kalidasa et Part poetique de ITnde, Paris 1917 The best representation of 
Indian poetics and theory of poetry is given byH Jacobi in “Uber Begriff 
und Wesen der poetischen Figuren mdei indischen Poetik”, NGGW 1908, 
and in “Die Poetik und Asthetik der Inder” m the Intemat Wochen- 
schrift, 29 Oct 1910 [ Gontnbutions to the Alamkarasastra literature have 
been .made also by FW ThomasandVV Sovani in Bhandarkar 
Com Vol 375 ff j 3 ^ 7 ] 

2 W Heymann was the first scholar to throw light on the 
Bharatlya-Natyasastra on the basis of south Indian manuscripts m NGGW 
1874, 86ff P Regnaud published a number of chapters Adhyaya 6-74 
m the La Rh6torique Sansknte, Pans 1884, adhy 15-17 m the Annales du 
Musee Guimet, part I and part II ' The adhy. 20-22 and 34 (=18 — 
20 and 34 of the Km ed ) are publiAed by F E Hall in the Annexture 
to his edition ot Dasarupa The adhy 28 ( on music) has been published by 
J Grosset, Contribution aPetudede la musique hmdouo, Paris i 838 
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book on dramaturgy by M u n i B h a r a t a^. Critics appear 
first to have felt the necessity of writing manuals lor mimes 
for the purpose of giving the players necessary guidance in 
dramatic performances and in representations of dramatic poetry. 
From brief rules or a primer for actors (natasutra) a might 
have dwelopcd more voluminous text books on dramaturgy 
(natvasastra), in which not only mimicry, dance, music and 
song, but also dramatic songs would be dealt with. Then 

on ?" r individual manuals 

Zh^ Z 1 ^ f 

iis nM . r *0 theory on the art of poetry, in 

misforf °™I ®hatatiya-NatyaSastra. But our 

to us inlK* “*■ ®'t"ntiya-NatyaSastra has not come down 

'“hereii: LTTm n™ “ fr“g”“ts only. 

The NatL--si '“tts found m a very bad condition. 

character and'rives'^hr”^*"''^ “ encyclopaedic 

«=veral dilSenn^ts itTrr T ^ “ ““ 

‘ composed in greater part in the 

ALcniical edition oi the adhv i— tiiK„T rr 

“">Plcte work IS published ® ° ^ ^ ^ t appealed m Pans 1898 

Wledidascahcncl dVSa F G i m m i 11 *s L’uso 

’rough the rcviexv of Pa vo 1 1 m ?P?at° * was known foW. only 
w *, ^uroplcic manusenpt has hwn = ^121 f ) The discovery 

" » Dhruw ,n n P 85 Cf also 

H»rapra,ad Sa" tri 3Mff and 

> A. ihc „r.L Lff 331 fT. 
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epical 3lokas,but there occur also verses in other metres (notably 
in Arya) and small stray big pieces in prose. The work 
comprises of 38 sections (adhyayas or “lessons”). 

The first and the last three sections relate to the 
origin of the art of drama and are wholly mythical. The 
gods, under the leadership of Indra, expressed their desire 
for some sort of entertainment that should be enjoyable 
by the eye and delightful to the ear at the same time, to 
the creator Brahman, the grand ’Fathei, who was pleased 
to create, as a fifth Veda — the Natyaveda. It was 
proposed that the drama should be staged for the first 
time on the occasion of the flag ceremony {dhvaja^mahafi) 
to celebrate the defeat of the demons by the gods 
in honour of Indra and in his palace Bharata and 
his disciples made arrangements for its staging. They 
selected as its plot the victory of the gods over the demons. 

The gods, when they saw it, were very much pleased, and 
they distributed rewards to the actors. The demons, who 
too were there, became very much angry and they 
threw all sorts of obstacles, catastrophically paralysing 
the tongue, the mind and the skill of the actors with 
demoniac magic. Indra became very angry and severely 
chastised the demons. The actors were again busy with 
preparation for the stage and again the aggrieved demons 
presented obstacles in their way. Adequate security 
measures were taken by the gods ; then they requested 
the creator Brahman to find out if the matter could 
be settled by mutual agreement. Accordingly Brahman 
approached the demons and inquired as to what the 
trouble was with them. The chief of the demons 
replied that both the gods and the demons had in the 
creator Brahman their common grand’Father and as 
such the grand’Father ought not to have done this. 
Brahman appeased them by explaining that the Natyaveda 
he had created would depict both the noble as well as the 
ignoble activities of the gods as of the demons, and con- 
cluded by saying : “This art has been created by me 
as reflecting of life and activity of the world, with all 
the different sentiments amidst changing situations and 
in their entirety as a centre, where the activities of 
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the people (the highest, middle and lowest) converge— 
'o as to have the same as a medium of education and as a 
force, giving impetus to bravery and as a source of enter- 
tairment, pleasure, etc. There is no learning, no craft, 
no science, no fine art, no religious exercise (yoga;, no 
a'fciic discipline, that is not witnessed in this 
Natyaveda”^ In the last two sections is described how 
liic drama that was first staged in the court of Indra in 
the presence of gods by the disciples of Bharata and 
K.lrada came to the earth in consequence of a curse from 
the sages, (whom the actors had ridiculed rather vulgarly) 
to the effect that they would have to lead a despised 
life, maintained by their women and children. At this 
Indra and other gods expressed their fear to the 
sages that the art of drama might perish, to which the 
latter said that they had not meant so and that it would 
not be so. Thereupon, Bharata taught this science 
to tlic apsarascs so that it might not die out. At 
the time king Nahusa was ruling over the earth. He was 
a great friend of Indra. The king of men requested 
the king of gods to depute the apsarases (actresses) to 


stage a drama in his palace on the earth. But the gods 
led by Brhaspati objected to the free association of the 
divine beings with the human’s. Nevertheless, they 
advised Bharata to go to the earth and organise the 
drama there. The latter asked his children and disciples 
to go to the earth and wished them to be born there. 
I hey instantly obeyed and through them developed on 
earth the dmina. To minimise the effect of the curse 
god Brahman blessed that it should never die. 


^ 1 his wholly mythological framing of the text-book, remi- 

nvrrni of the puranas as it is, in any case, shows that the his- 
inonic art was held in great esteem and played a significant 
part m the life of the people. 

1 hr individual chapters of the Natyasastra, however, arc not 
rifled with the drama alone as a form of literature, but 
raUrrwah theatrical performance as a whole. They describe 
t m'trueuon of the stage and its inauguration with observance of 

ihc difilrent types of physical 

i. pirossei liof,, 113). 
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movements in dance and mimicry ( IV,VIII-XIV,XXIV, XXV) . 
For example, here is enjoined how the actor will express the sett- 
ing-in of the various seasons winter, summer etc , the feelings 
of pleasure, anger, jealousy, etc , explaining facts about the 
purvaranga— that is the religious prelude to the performance 
(V) , the sentiments (rasa, VI) , emotions (bhavas, VII) , prosody 
(chandah XV) and the figures of speech ( alamkara, XVI) , the 
different languages and dialects to be used in dramas and their 
allocation to different characters, the modulation of voice, etc 
(XVII), the ten types of dramatic poetry (dasarupa) and their 
distinctive characters (XVIII) , the development of action in the 
drama (XIX) , the different kinds of dramatic style of composition 

(XX) , the costumes, the decoratives, colours of the dress and 
ornaments etc , distinguishing the different characters (gods, 
demi-gods, and the different castes, etc.) appearing on the stage 

(XXI) , the many types of heroes, heroines and characters in 
the play (XXII-XXIV)^, the allotment of roles to and the 
training of actors (XXVI, XXXV) , the time, place and occasion 
for a performance etc., etc., (XXVII) and for music and songs 
(XXVIII-XXXIV). 

The arrangement is in no way systematic and makes us 
feel that probably we do not have here a work of single author, 
but a compilation of older and more recent texts, before us 
The original work, presumably, was a sutra-text, in the manner 
of the oldest scientific writings^ The memorial verses (karikas), 
that relate to the histrionic art, had early already existed. It is, 
however, not possible to determine the time when the oldest 
texts, from which our work was compiled, were written And, 
likewise, we have yet to establish the time when the redaction of 
the text-book, as we have it, took place®. The fact that it did 

I XXII, 94-138 and XXIII, 51 ff The portion dealing with the 
lover and the beloved has been translated by R Schmidt, Beitrage zur 
mdischen Erotik, p 250 ff and 161 f , into German 

2. A poet of the gth century comparing the dark waves of the Yamuna 
with the style of Bharata, pomts to a sutra form (see Levi 300 ) 

3 WhenR egnaud (cf Levi 299f, Oldenberg, LAI 205) 
gives “the first century of the Christian era” as the time of Bharata, his state- 
ment IS as much unfounded as that of P 1 s c h e 1 (GGA 1885, 763 f ) 
tie comes doivn to the 6th or 7th century AD PR Bhandaikai (Ind 
Ant 41, 1912, 158 f ) rightly explams that It will be futile to attempt to 
determine the age of the author of the Natyasastra, since it is a remodelled 
work He believes with regard to the chapter on music specially that 
can never be earlier than the 4th century. Haraprasad Sastri (J ASB 
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undergo such a final redaction is proved by its purana-style 
fonsiruction and as a regular dialogue between the Muni 
(bharata) and the rsis. With regard to the time of its com- 
po-^ition wc can only say this that a work on diamaturgy ascribed 
to Bhaiala did indeed exist during the time of the poet Bhasa^. 
K Ti ! i d a s a mentions not only thc.Natyasastra, but knows also its 
law-gn cr Bliarata^. Matrgupta, a contemporary of Kalidasa, 
is believed to liave written a metrical commentary on it®. 

Tiic basic principle of rasas or “sentiments” in Indian poetics 
and aesthetics must have been developed for the first time in the 
.NVitjasastra*. The word rasa primarily means “taste”. Just as 
dificrcnt spiccs leave lichmd different tastes, sweet or sour or 
biller, even so docs the emotion (bhava) represented on the 
stage arouse m the mind of the audience apt sentiments. 
Bharat obscrs’cs eight such rasas, namely : the sentiments excited 
through love ( srngara) , humour (hasyaj, pity (karuna) terror 
(raudra'i , heroism (vira) , fear ( bhayanaka) , aversion (bibhatsa) ® 
and astonishment (adbhuta)®. From this theory of the rasas 
originates the remarkable system of Indian aesthetics as an 
inevitable offshoot from its psychological theory of emotions 
(hhrivas). Wlicn one reads, however, the strikingly apt and 
scientific, though elaborated classification of the plot (vastu. 


t* n Nipaiaslra belongs lo the and ccr.tury A D 

. 4 .u l' i! v P 84) “perhaps to Vhesed 

Nits”v*,..r-!cm.M m ^ "‘1 I 77 «* ) shows that Bharatiya- 

ra ctnihl not ha\«; hern written later than the 31 d century A.D ^ 
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itivrtta) of heroes (nayakas) and heroines (nayikas)^ and of many 
another matter besides, it becomes clear unfortunately that we 
have before us a pretty fruitless science that is devoted more to 
classification and systematisation than to exploration of facts and 
formulation of rules Much the same is the case with poetics too. 

In the section on poetic embellishments (alamkaras) 
Bharata has not so much to say as the other text books on poetics 
have. In fact the number of figures of embellishments in his book 
falls far short of those of Bhamaha, Udbhata, Dandm etc. 

The Agnipurana, which deals with poetics in chapters 
336—346, includes chapters 337—341 devoted to the drama 
exclusively, approaching the Bharatiya-Natyasastra scheme 
even literally Whilst, hoivover, Bharata knoivs only ten types 
of drama, in the Agnipurana there are enumerated its 27 
varieties. Chapter 340 in particular treats of mimicry in detail. 
Here we are told, for example, that there are 13 different kinds 
of postures for the head, 7 different kinds of movements for the 
eye-brows, 36 ways of expressing sadness eyes, 58 love through 
eyes, 6 turns for the nose, 24 gestures for the hand, etc. Then, 
poetic embellishments themselves are divided into “embellish- 
ments of the sound” ( sabdalankara) and “embellishments of the 
meaning” (arthalamkara) — a division yet unknown to Bharata. 
The highly complicated figures of speech enumerated in the 
Agnipurana show that this section on Indian poetics does not 
go to a very high antiquity-. 

The older school of poetics is represented by three 
rhetoricians ; Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana. 

That Bhamaha, the son of Rakrilagomin, is the oldest 
among native rhetoricians (those whose works have survived to 
date) , stand to reason on weighty grounds®, although we are 

[ I W. navaki ] 

2 All that we can say about the antiquit\ of the Agnipurana is that 
It IS cited as an authority m the Sahityadarpana (see L e v 1, op cit p 16) 

3 They have been stated by Jacobi ZDMG 64 1910, isoff, 

751 ff. Joh Nobel, Beitrage zur altern Geschichtc dcs Alamkarasastra, 
p 78, f ; and passim (see also ZDMG 73 1919 iqo fi ) K P I r 1 v c d i, 
Prataparudrayasobhusana, Iiiltod p XXVIII fl and Ind Ant 42, 1913, 
258 ff , and R N a r a s i m h a c h a r a, Ind Ant 41 1912 go fl 42 1913. 
205 and have not been weakened by KB Pathak Ind .\nt 41, 19125 
232 ff T Narasimhicngar and P V. Kane, JRAS igoj, 535 ff 
and igo8 543 f. considei Bhamaha younger than Dandm G a n a p a ti 
S a s t r i (Bhasa's Svapnavasavadattam. Intro p XXV ff ) adducub \er> s\cak 
arguments in support of his view that Bhamaha I i\ed in the fir^ century A. D 
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portion to determine htexaet date. He « often quoted by later 

'rhetoricians with high esteem. His j 

written m alohas and treats in six scctiom of the b y 
poetry”, the embelhshments. the faults, the logic und gram- 
matical coirectness of poetry. In the introductory verses Bhamah 

relates the idea that one can become a poet only through ma^ y 
of rhetorics, and stresses the importance of poetic genius : 
adhanaijeua datrtvam Idibasyevdstrakausalam I 
ajiiasyevo pragalbhotvoTn akavch sastravedanani II 


“Like generosity to a beggar, 

Or like bravery to a coward, 

Or proficiency in arts to the unlettered. 
Rhetoric science hath no meaning. 

To one, who is not a poet.” 


vinayena vind kd srih kd nisd sasind vitid I 
rahild satkavitvena kldisi vdgvidagdhatd II 
“What charm is there in beauty lacking grace ? 

Or there in night’s wan moonless face ^ 

Or without poetic touch or fling or trace, 

What sort of beauty one finds in words ?” 
akavitvam adharmdya vyddhaye dandandya vd I 
kukavilvam lu pumk sdksdn mrtimdhurmanlsinah \\ 

“To miss the poetic “mark” is just a lack in (physical, 
mental, social) health , naught more. 
But to have taste’s ah, unpoetic worse : 

’tis deardlv, death itself, an irrevocable sore”. 


It IS apparent that he flourished later than Kalidasa, since I, 42 ( as W in 
° bcljZDMG 73, 192 , believes ) presupposes an acquaintance with 
Meghaduta See also Hari Ghand, Kalidasa, p 70 ff [Keith, Sans 
P 375 « , considers Bhamaha posterior to Dandin, since Bhamaha’s de- 
fence of me distinction between katha and akhy ayika seems especially directed 
Dandin s views on the subject 3 hamaha certainly used the work of 
Uddyotakara (c 650 AD) and probably knew Nyasa( c 700) 1 On Bhamaha 
^eabo \ V Sovani, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume 392 f, and 
1 ^ *'tvedi, 40in ibid Bhamaha’s time is fi xed to a point (as J a c o b 1 

lias shoisn m an unpublished essay, communicated to W on Tune 3, iq22 in 
talk) from the fact that he has quoted from Nyayabindu 
hi I d n “k two places, almost literally According to J acobi Bhatoaha 

LcntiiiA' \ n still later — towards the end of the 7th 

IT I M ^ ^ that Dandin m his Kavyadatsa, 

lumSaLrita'' " PmflS d ^^o^ ^ Kadarabari (see Pete«on, Dasa- 

tom fiir r,/^ii 11’ trrciacep 3, note) GJ Agashe, Ind Ant 44, 

KL»diusa-s EHiSSfuf 

Pra.aparuKJShS’^S’SsS ? T r . v e d f , edition of tV. 
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Probably in the 7th century A.D.^ Dan din, himself 
a poet, wrote his Ka, vyadarsa or “Mirror of Poetry” 2. 
This manual of rhetorics is written in verses illustratmg rules of 
poetics with numerous examples, mostly his own compositions. 

Since the main doctrines, as enunciated by Dandin, were 
sure to become a veritable standard for his successors to follow 
or emulate, it would not be out of place here to examine the 
contents of this book at some length for, in respect of time, 
Dandin’s organum closely precedes the chief works of Sanskrit 
poetry and so can offer to the leader a nice cross-section of what 
advice scholars and critic of India have to offer the poets. 

According to Dandin, every poem needs consist of a body 
and an embellishment^. By the body of a poem is under- 
stood the set of words in a* sentence, set so as to suit the desired 
meaning. This set of words is capable of being put either in 
a metrical (padya), non-metrical (gadya) or mixed (misra) 
style. For the metrical language he prescribes a large number of 
metres, measured either way • according to syllables or according 
to mora One must learn this from metrics ( chandoviciti) , “which 
is a veritable ship for those who want to go across the vast ocean 
of poetry.” But metre is not the most important thing in poetry. 
Kavya, according to the general conception of Indian critics 
can be equally well written in verse or in prose That is why 

I . It IS now certain that Dandin was considered as an authontj' 
already m the 8th century AD. Jacobif ZDMG 64., 1910, 138 f ) thinks 
that he could not have lived before the 7 th century AD .since he stands on 
a more advanced position, than Bhatti does Gf GA Jacob, JRAS 
1897, 284, LD Barnett, JRAS 1905, 841 f , B e r n h e 1 m e r, ZDMG 
63, 1909, 709, ff , P.V Kane, Ind Ant 1912, 128, G r a y,_Vasavadatta, 
p II f There e'cists a Tibetan translation of Dandin’s “Kavyadarsa m the 
Tanjur (G H u t h , SBA 1895, 268, ZDMG 49, 283 f ) [A manuscript of 
this work has recently been acquired for the Sanskrit University Museum, 
Varanasi ] 

2 Sanskrit and German published by O, B o h 1 1 i n g k, Leipzig 1890 
Besides more often in Indian editions 

[Keith, Sans Lit p 296 ff thinks for certain reasons that Kavya- 
darsa was written definitely before Bhamaha (G 700 AD) and the chief 
impression conveyed by the Dasakumaracarita is that its geography contem- 
plates a stage of thmgs anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana and that its 
comparative simplicity suggests a date anterior to the works of Subandhu 
and of Bana Gf also GoIIms — The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamsa 

3. taih sarlram ca kavyanamalamkaTasca darsitah j 
sariram tavadi^larthavyavacchiivta padajali 11 
padyam caimpaii tacca zrilam jdlmti dvidha 1 
chandovtctiyam sakalastatprabandho mdarsitah II 
sa otdyd nattslitirsunam gambhham knoynsagnmni 11 J 
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the nature ot poetry is not rigidly fixed. No Indian could ever 
imagine that versification might become poetry too. When, for 
example, a scientific work is written in verses, as so fiequently is 
met with in India, it might be said that it belonged to poetry. 
Grammars, dictionaries, astronomical or medical works written 
in verse are not poems, but manuals written in verse, able to 
impress memory^ more easily than if written in prose. However, 
there are truly scientific works that are in touch poetic as well; 
for instance the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira. On the contrary 
when a prose novel is endowed with all the possible alamkaras 
in accordance with the rules, it belongs to kavya, as a class and, 
in fact, IS as good a poetry as an epic. 

It is further explicitly stated that good poetry can be com- 
posed equally well in Sanskrit, in Prakrit, or in Apabhrariisa (a 
literary dialect or a spoken idiom) . In fact Indian poets have 
successfuly employed kavya style for both Prakiit and Sanskrit 
poetry. The same writers have sometimes expressed themselves 
with equal facility in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit. In 
general, the same rules aio valid both for Prakrit and Sanskrit 
kavya, at least by imitation^. 


Dandin next formulates the rules that hold good for 
a literary epic (sargabandha, mahakavya) • 

sargabandho mahdkdvyam ticyate tasya laksanam 1 
dnrnamaskriyd vastumrdeso vdpi tanmukhamw 
ilihdiakathodbhutamita) ad eva saddirayam | 
caturvargaphaldyattam caturoddttandyakam II 
nagardrnavasailartucandi drkodayavarnanaih | 
^^ydnasalilakrlddmadhupdnaratotsavaih | 
vipralambhair vivdhaisca kumdrodayavarnanaih || 
alamkrtamasamksiptam msabhdvamrantaram | 
sargairanativistirnaih havyavrttaih susandhibhihw 

• A ^ benediction, a homage or an 

indication of the subject-matter. The plot should be built either 

upon a legend, a romance or an historical fact, suggestive as to 
how the four ends of life are to 
adventures of a hero. otZmg 

Descriptions of the town, the sea. the mount^.te^^S 
^DMG, A 415 '■“'•''‘■'•i™ «i . P 49 and J a e o b 
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rising of the moon and the sun, sports in pleasure-gardens 
or in tanks, drink banquets, love-scenes, feasts, marriages, 
birth of a son, conferences, emissaries, war expeditions, battles 
and sieges by heroes etc. go to the making of what it is an 
epic. The plot should be so developed as to be permeated by 
one basic sentiment (rasa^ along with its corresponding emotion 
(bhava} . It shall consist of a number of cantos (sargasj > not 
too long, composed in properly rhythmical and suitable verses”. 
Dandin then proceeds to describe prose kavya and its varieties 
and the mixture of both, to which class the drama and the 
campu belong In this connection he touches on the subject of 
employment of the different languages and dialects 
in poetry, in the end dealing with the different kinds of style. 
He says that there is a number of styles, but that they do 
not differ much one from another. A sharp distinction exists 
only between the Vaidarbha and the Gauda styles^. Cohesion, 
clarity, evenness, grace and tenderness are the characteristics of 
the Vaidarbha, while the Gauda inclines more towards obscurity 
and bombast, delighting in exaggerations and has special 
fascination for long compounds®. Thus, for example, whilst a 
poet in the Vaidarbha style said — 

anayoranavadydngi stanayorjrmbhamdnayoh I 
avakdso na paryaptastava bahulatdntare || 

‘‘Thy pair of budding breasts, 

O maiden, with fauMess limbs, 

Between thy creeper-like arms. 

Misses space enough for growth”; 
a Gauda poet would express to same thus — 

alpath nirmitamdkdsam andlocyaiva vedhasd I 
idam evamoidham bhdvi bhavaiydh slanajrmbhanamW 
“O lovelist mine, the Creator, 

Not foreseeing thy bosom’s posibilities to outgrew itself, 
left the world too narrow (’tween thy arms}”. 


1 Vidarbha is the country of modem Berar Gauda, the country of 
modern Bengal From the exposition of Dandin we see that there existed 
great local variations in style. It is attested by Baqa in Harsacarita, intro- 
ductory verse 8 

[2 slesak prasadah samafa madhuryam sukumaratdl 
arthavyaktiTudaratvamojahkanttsamadhayah 1 1 
th vaidarbhamarp/i^a prana daia gtmahsmriak I 
tesam viparyaya! prayo driyale ^audavarlmani H] 
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In the description of these different types of style ^riti) 
the writer stresses that alamkaras or “the embeliishmeuis” 
are all m all m poetry. And the fact that Dandin hardly 
devotes one-sixth of his work to the “body” of poetry, the rest 
being occupied only with a discussion about the “embellish- 
ments,” clearly shows what significance is attached to the latter 
in Indian poetics. The alamkaras, defined as the “attributes, that 
lend glitter (beauty) to poetry”, have been analysed exhaustively 
and elaborately. Which done, i.e. only after that, the writer 
proceeds with “embellishments of the sense” (arthalamkaras) 
and “embellishments of the sound” (sabdalamkaras) . To the 
first category belong natural description, the simile and the 
metaphor. According to Dandin, there are thirty-two kinds 
of simile (upama). He illustrates, eg., how one could express 
in twenty-five different ways the beauty of a lotus-face. One 
can say — 

rdjlvarmva te vaktram netre nllotpaleiva I 

“Thy face red like a thy at bloom, thine eyes like 

lotuses blue”, 

or 

tavdnanamivdmbhojatn ambhojamiva te mukham 

“The lotus IS like thy face and thy face is like the lotus,” 

or 

yadi kimcid bhavet padmam subhrti vibhrdntalocanam I 
talle mukhasrtyam dhattdm 

If but the lotus had two rolling disturbed eyes, one 
would think it was thy face ,” 

or 

satapalram saraccandrastvaddnanam iti trayam 1 
parasparavirodhi 

“The lotus, the autumnal moon and thy face-what a 
triple paradox 


tvaddnanam adhlrdksam dvirdasanadldhitt 1 
bhramadbhnigamivdlaksyakesaram bhdti pankajam 1 1 

Ihy face with quivering eyes and glimmering teeth, 
^ ^ ? otus-flower, swarmed over by bees, from 
Pin? 1 j 'Visible filaments are moving upward”, 

Gloselyrelatedtothesimileisthemetaphor (rupaka^ 

There are metaphor, that appropriately belong to tire smndmj 
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vocabulary of the poet, as: mukhacandra “face-moon”, bdhulaid 
“arm-creeper”, hastapadma “hand-lotus” etc. 

An amplified rupaka is illustrated by — 
angulyah pallavdnydsan kusumdm nakhdrcisah I 
bdhulaid vasantasrlstvam nah pratyaksacdnnl || 

“Thy fingers are the leaves ; the rays (issuing) from 
thy nails, the flowers; 

Thy two arms, the two creepers: the vernal beauty 
vividly moving before us, thou art.” 

Among the embellishments of meaning (arthalankara), 
very often is met with the a k s e p a, that is to say, the concealed 
or roguish reproof or opposition, as in the stanza beautifully 
translated by Th Aufrecht^ : 

gaccheti vaktumicchdmi tvatpnyam matpriyaisini | 
mragacchan mukhdd vdni md gd iti karomi Itim li 
“I wanted to speak what you like — 

Thou must now go away ; 

Yet the mouth, obedient to the inchnation 
Of my heart, stammers forth ‘Hasten not’.” 

Dandin mentions the hyperbole (atisayokti) as 
the best of embellishments. Slesa (pun) or double-meaning is 
very much liked by the poets “The slesa heightens beauty 
in all figurative expressions (vakrokti)”, says Dandin (II, 363) 
Thus, for example, in a panegyric verse, in which the king is 
compared with the moon, it is said : — 

asdvudayamdrudhah kdntimdn raktamandalab / 
rdjd harati lokasya hrdayam midubhik karaik 1 1 

“This king (moon), who has allained the peak of prosperity (has 
risen) , who is beautiful ( lovely) , who has made people loyal ( red 
orb; , enchants the heart of his dependants ( the people) with his 
mild taxes (rays)®. 

I. ZDMG 16, 749 ff , Kavyadarsa II, 147 

2 II, 31 1 The \%ords m Italics m the translation have two 
meanings , the second meaning has been given v\uthin biackets The Ken- 
yog e n of Japanese poetry is much similar to Slesa Cf K F I o r e n z, 
Geschiohte der Japanischen Litteratur, Leipzig igo6, p 27 f , Winter- 
11 1 1 z, Mitteilungen der Anthropolog Gesellschaft in Wmn Bd 35, 1905, 
p. 240, and J T a k a k u s u, JRAS 1905, 871 ff The kavya-style has all 
through manifold parallels 111 Chinese and Japanese poetry See F lo- 
re 11 z, ibid, p i29f, 148, 154 On similar aspects m other literatures, see 
Gray, Vasavadatta, p. 32 ff. 

Win term tz — ^Histoi y of Indnn Literature \'ol III, Q 
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To the embellishments of sound belong, in particular, the 
numerous types of the y am a k a, poetic rhyme, (in which a 
good number of syllables, that stand in immediate proximity or 
are separated by other syllables, are repeated) . Such a repetition 
may appear in the beginning or in the middle or at the end 
of a foot. The same series of syllables, when lepeated, have, 
nevertheless, different meanings. Thus, for example, a verse 
reads 

patu VO bhagavdn visnuh said naoaghanadyutih I 
sa ddnava-kuladhvamsi sa ddna-varadaniihd 

All sorts of possible poetical devices are made here and 
there. Thus, for example, there is a stanza in which the two 
syllables k d and I a are repeated twenty-four times. Or else, a 
stanza may consist of identically sounding quartets, each 
having a different meaning. It may be that two stanzas, that 
have different meanings, have wholly identical lines and, accord- 
ing to sense going together, follow one another. 

There are, further, most highly refined poetical pieces 
made of syllables, set together for being read in an inverse 
direction or in a zig-zag manner or from above downward or 
from below upward. Another poetical device requires that 
stanzas should be composed with nothing but a limited number 
of vowels and consonants. 


Of the numerous types and sub-types of embellishments 
Dandin treats only a few in his poetics. 

Whilst the oldest Indian rhetoricians like Dandin were 
satisfied with defining and classifying the alamkaras and with 
rejecting the view that the essence of poetry lay in embellish- 
ments, Vamana, who lived about 800 A.D. in the court of 
the King Jayapida of Kashmir^, first of all raised the question 
about the true nature of poetry and answered it by saying 
Titirdtmd kdvya^a, "the soul of poetry abides in the style,” i.e , in 
combination of certain excellences of diction. His K a v y a- 
lamkarvrtti® consists of a theoretical section on aesthetics 


dcslrolcd^thl bnlliancc of a fresh cloud, who 


A D “scij rfo brZDMo'it' fS S""* 

C a n n e Published for the first time by C 

ppellcr, Jena 187^,, published also mKm 15, 1889 [Vam^a’s 
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and a practical section on grammar. The latter^ contains 
rules on prosody and grammar, in which, with regard to the 
rules of Panini’s grammar, the poet is advised as to how he 
should be able to write in correct Sanskrit. 

A contemporary and rival of Vamana was U d b h a t a, 
who was posted in the court of the same king as the chief 
pandita (sabhapati) He wrote a work A lamkarasah- 
g r a h a®, “Short Synopsis of the Essence of Poetics”, in which he 
is said to have stated that the soul of poetry is to be found in 
sentiment (rasa). The ascription to him of this doctrme has 
been proved to be wrong, as it was based on the error of ascrib- 
ing to him a verse cited by Pratiharenduraja But it is true that 
Udbhata stressed the importance of sentiment in poetry and add- 
ed Santarasa to the list of eight sentiments of Bharata, thus 
making it nine. He further introduced a new classification, based 
entirely on sound effects, primarily alliteration, in the shape of 
a theory of vrttis, manners, classed as elegant ( upanagarika) , 
ordinary (gramya) and harsh (parusa) . In treating embellish- 
ments, he adds Drstanta and Kavyalinga, and divides simile 
according to the grammatical form of expression and starts the 
investigation into the relation.oi double meaning to other figures. . 
as well as complex issue of the different kinds of blendings 
of figures, satnsrsti and sarhkara. He himself composed an epic 
Kumarasambhava, from which he quotes examples in his poetics, 
and wrote Bhamahavivarana, a commentary on 
Bhamaha’s poetics, that is not available. 

The alleged theory, that sentiment is the soul of poetry, 
wiongly ascribed to Udbhata, formed the basis of the D h - 
vanikarikas, 120 metrical karikas on poetics by some 


Kavyalamkarasutravrl tJ (with Vaghhatalarakara and Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana had been published by Anundoram B o r o o h, Calcutta, 1883 An 
English translation ofVamana’s sutras and \rtti had been published in 
Indian Thought, 3 and, 1912. The name of the book is Ka\yalarakarasutrani 
sviya-vrttisametani (Bombay 1958 , 4th Ed Vanivilasa Press 1909, trans 
G. Jha Its III and IV, reprinted, Poona, several times ) "Rlti i s specified 
airangement cf woids, the term specified referring to distinction according to 
the qualities possessed as being the cause of charm in poetry ’ — K e 1 1 h, 
HSL p 381 ] 

I. TreatedbyC Gap p e He r, Vamanas Sulr^eln, Strassbu-g, 1880 

2 Rajatarangmi IV, 495 Cf B u h 1 e r. Report 64 f 

3 Published by J a c o b, JRAS 1897, 829-853 [The name of the 
book IS given as Alamkarasangraha, Keith, HSL p 383, where the 
woik !•, u ported to have been published also in BSS 1925 ] 
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anonymous writer^, upon which Anan davardhana 
of Kashmir, about 850 A.D.^ wrote a running and learned 
commentary Dhvanyaloka^ (which in fact is an inde- 
pendent work on the nature of poetry} . According to Ananda- 
vardhana, all good poetry has two meanings, the spoken one or 
( enotation, that is to say, what is expressed by words and is 
mbellished by alamkaras and the implied or concealed one, 
hat is, what is inferred by the reader or the hearer. And in 
this implied one (that is designated as d h v a n i or tone) lies 
the real soul of poetry. The alamkaras, including metaphor 
and other poetical figures, thereby, become so much more 
impressive that they even liint at the implied meaning, that is 
purely suggested, “in the same way as the bodice covers the 
breasts and nevertheless lends them more charm”. Above all 
the feeling and sentiment (rasa) belong to the unspoken. 
Accordingly Anandavardhana distinguishes between three types 


I Generally he is known simply as * ‘D h v a n i k a r a, the au- 
thor (of memorial verses) on dhvani”. It is not likely that he was called 
Sahrdaya, as VV Sovani tries to prove (JRAS, 1910, 164 fi ), since 
at best It IS an epithet Sushil Kumar D e, BSOS I 4, 1920 p iff attempts 
to smswer the question as to who was Dhvanikara but arrives merely 
coiwlusion that he mxist have been at least one hundred years earlier 
than Anandavardhana Subsequently the latter became such a strong single 
Mvocate of the dhvani— theory that people did not distinguish between the 
Dhvanikara and the Vrttikara 

2. Anandavardh^ana wrote durmg the period of the reign of Avanti- 

(See P e tc r s on, Subh p 9 ff) “To whom Anandavardhana is not an 
amndavardham (that is to say, an increaser of pleasure ) with his well thought 
dhvani permcatmg into the deep essence of poetry ?»» mougnt 

paratdy PnMed. LcipzK. 1903 ) On tli translation » b^S A ff ' 

“Einc indische Asthetik” m the Archiv fur PhilosoSie i Ahi nJ v 

tha? hkc IS of Anstotfu hf’ the aesthetics of Anandavardhmi^ays 

acsitiS P^cWoCT pro^edshke modei 

1952 In tW IntrSctiin in ff V f ' by V i s v e 5 v a r a, Delhi, 
{Some Aspects of LucraAr^ 5 Viivesvara, agreeing with S a n k a r a n 

strength of the word^ «™^«^J«^“StablishS*^v o ^lew on the 

“ih haiyarthavivckoiam - it ^ ourselves in the stanza 

vismStyjh li” and on the strength nf tl swibhir anusrtasarmr asmadupajno na 
that reads “S* concludmg stanza of the DhvanySloka 

^‘^(kdiyatattvanajavartmaciraprasubta- 
kalpammanassu panpakvadhiyamyadant i 
tad vyakarot sahrdayodayalabhahe^r- 
But this vicu IS ^ti prathttSbhdhanah 11 

Snandavatdbar”’ ''V 
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of poetry (i) true poetry, in which the unspoken part is 
dominant; (2) poetry of the second grade, in which the 
unspoken part plays a secondary role and serves merely as 
a decoration for the spoken; and (3) the lowest grade of poetry, 
in which the whole importance is attached to the beauty of 
language and to external elaboration. According to this theory, 
indeed as Anandavardhana himself says, only a few would 
emerge as real poets : 

yenasminnativicitre kaviparampardvdhim samsdre kdlidasdmaru- 
prabhrtayo dvitrdh paficasd vd mahdkavayo ganyante | “Hence 
there are two or three or at the most five or six real poets 
like Kalidasa, Amaru etc. in this very strange world”. It 
is appreciable that this peculiar theory on aesthetics is 
not universally recognised. 

A little later than Anandavardhana, K u n t a k a wrote 
his Vakroktijivita^ (first half of the loth century 
A.D.). [Perhaps he was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta]^. 
By him crooked speech (vakrokti), i. e., figurative speech 
dependmg upon witty turmn^, is considered to be the soul 
of poetry. He teaches that “it is to the inventive genius 
exerted in the work of a poet (kavikarman) that we owe the 
presence of vakrokti in any poem, and this work can be classed 
according as he exhibits it in regard to the letters, to the base 
or terminations of words, to- the sentence, to the particular 
topic or to the treatise as whole”®. 

Whilst this theory may be considered to be a modi- 
fication of the dhvani-theory, the teachings of Anandavardhana 
were severely criticised by Bhattanayaka ( end of 
gth century A.D ) in the Hrdayadarpana and by 
Pratihara Induraja, [a pupil of Mukula] (first half 

1. cr Jaco bi, ZDMG56, ig02, p 400, 62, igo8, p 2g6; T G a- 
napati Sastri, TSS No V, sfF According to Han Chanda, 
Kalidasa p g6 ff , the anonymous writer of Vakroktijlvita would be anterior 
to Kudtaka [ The work has been edited by S K D e, Calcutta, ig23 and 
1928 , published with annotation m Hindi by Acarya Visvesvara, Delhi, 
*955 The name of the author is given as Kuntala by Keith, HSL , 

P 392 ff ] 

2. See Visvesvara, Introduction p 12 ff to his edition of 
V akrokti-jlvita 

3 Karikas 18 ff 
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of loth century) in his commentary on Udbhata’s Alam- 
karasamgraha^. 

A very valuable and interesting treatise on poetics is the 
Kavyamimamsa of the poet Rajasekhara* He 
quotes verses from his three dramas He describes in detail as to 
how a sabha should be designed. In a fuller detail he states things 
about poets and kings : for example, he says that Satavahana, 
the king of Kuntala, had ordered exclusive use of Prakrit in 
his harem and that as against this, Sahasanka of UjjayinI had 
ordered for exclusive use of Sanskrit. In the introduction to 
a printed edition, the age of Rajasekhara has been given as 
880-920 A D., and there it has been conjectured that the stanzao 
on poets cited in Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali® have been taken 
from the Harivilasa of Rajasekhara, whilst there are others who 
ascribe the authorship of a work Kavyavimarsa to him and hold 
that these stanzas were contained in this work. Hemacandra, as 
well as Vagbhata has very much used the Kavyamimamsa*. 

Towards, the close of the loth and beginning of the nth 
century A. D Abhina vagupta® wrote his Dhvanya- 
lokalocana, a great commentary on the Dhvanyaloka, 
which IS rather an independent theoretical work, intelligible 
with difficulty. A work in which Anandavardhana and 
Kuntaka arc severely criticised is the Vyaktiviveka of 
Mahiraaha b h at ta® (beginning ol nth century A.D.). 

Not much later than Anandavardhana lived R u d r a t a^, 

6 ^ ® ^ Rudrata’s ^rngaratilaka, p 11 f Ganapati 

^ ^ 'j ibid, Kane, Ind Ant 1912, 205fr, VV Sovani, JRAS 1909, 
to P e t c r s o n, Subh p n, Induraja was a teacher 
or Abhinavagupta, but according to A u f r e c h t, GG I, 59, he is to be 
distinguished from Pratiharenduraja 

tJi. r ^ ^ Anantakrishna Shastri in 

th- Gickwar s Oriental Senes No i, Baioda, iqi6 

3 Sec below, p 36 

4 Gf also D. Barnett in BSOS 1917, 123 flF 

commLta?v O"® Natyalocana, a 

po-ms Gf B u I religious and didactic 

« . c"h k^'udiTp j K r . , h „ a n. a c h a r y a .6a f , 

Gan°ap'^a““““rtM‘'’“|n5r^ of R tj a a aka R u y y ak a by 
cn gar, JRAS 1908, 63 ff ^ ^ Narasimhi- 

Aianlivarmaii*^^^-^ 7b3 A, he lived under 

^on of vSka shouffLt?^"^ Rudrata, with the epithet gatananda, 

•^UigaratdaU p\ s c h el Rudrabhafa, the author of 

. g auiaka F 1 s c h e 1 (ZDMG 39, 314; 43, agSff ) regards both of them 
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who in hisKavyalamkara takes no noUce of the theory 
ofdhvani, but assigns the chief importance upon alamkaras^. 

The most famous work on dramaturgy, that overthrows the 
Bharatiya-Natyasastra and has replaced it, is the Dasarupa^ 
"The Treatise on the ten kinds of Drama” of D h a n a n j a y a, 
the son of Visnu, who lived during the reign of Vakpatiraja 
II of Munja (974-979 A D.)®. His younger brother D h a n i- 
k a^ wrote a commentary' on this work. The Dasarupa is 
more lucid and systematic than the Bharatiya-Natyasastra 
and, therefore, is quoted most frequently in later works on 
poetics. It is written in verses, mostly in slokas, but the style 
is so concise that without the commentary it is hardly intel- 
ligible. 

One of the most famous works on poetics is the Kavya- 
p r a k a s a® of the Kashmiri Brahmana M a m m a t a 
(nth century A D )® He is dependent mostly upon 
Udbhata and Rudrata. According to him the best poetry 
is that with implied meaning (dhvani). The large numer 


as identical They are frequently confused 111 anthologies (see Thomas, 
92fF) . Gf However, Jacobi, WZKM 2, 151 ff and ZDMG 42, 425 ff , 
Jacob JRAS 1897, 291 f, Narasimhiengar JRAS 1905, 542 n 

1 Published with the commentary of Namisadhuin Km 2, 
1886 Nami, a Svetambara Jama wrote his commentary m 1068. 

2 Published by Fvtzedward Hall, Bibl Ind , Calcutta 1865 
and by K P Para b, Bombay 1897 and again 1941 The text of Hall’s 
edition was reprinted with an English translation byGGO Haas 
( GUIS 7, New York 1912) Besides, cf Jacobi, GGA, i 9 T 3 > 302 ff , and 
Barnett, JRAS 1913, 190 ff 

3 B u h 1 e r, £p Ind I, 226! 

4 According to S L6vi (JA 1886, s 8, t .VII, 221) Jacobi 
and others Dhanika is j ust another name of Dhananjaya 

5 Editions have appeared in BSS 1901 and, (with a commentary) in 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No 66, Poona 19 ii, [ reprmted from its fifth 
edition in B O S Poona, 2nd Ed 1950] An English translation by G a n g a- 
natha J h a in the Pandit, N S Voh 18— 21, revised ediUon Poona, 
1936 Gf VSukthankar ZDMG, 66 , 1912, 477 ff, 533 ^ 

6 Mammafa, son of Ja^'yata, may have been a brother of the 
grammarian Kaiyata and of the Vedic scholar Uvata On his age cf N a r a- 
simhiengaTj JRAS 1908, 638" and Ganapati Sastri, TSS No 
V, p 8 ff In the opinion of many later rhetoricians Mammata was the 
author of only the commentary on the kankas, whose writer as Bharata 
(But Bharatd is quoted by Mammata himself in Kavyapiakasa IV ) 
Sahityakaumudi, publishc d la Km 63, 1897, by V 1 d y a b h u- 
s a n a, a disciple of the reformer Caitanya (boin 1484 AD), probably may 
have been a commentarv on the kankas. The commentary and the manuscript 
attest that Allata (or 41 ata, many rndnuscripis wTongly give Alaka ) had 
■worked upon the Kavyaprakasa in addition to Mammata Gf. Han 
Chanda, Kalidasa, p 104. 
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however, attaches more importance to the merit of composition 
(guna) that generates the sentiment than to the alaihkaras. If 
there is a poem that has several embellishments in it, but lacks in 
guna, it is not beautiful like a M'oman lacking in youth, just 
though she is splendidly decorated. As for the rest, Bhoja 
slavishly folloivs Dandin^, although he himself is frequently 
quoted in Kavyaprakasa. The chief merit of the work of Bhoja 
lies in the fact that he cites in it a number of stanzas— includ- 
ing those in Prakrit too^. Consequently, it can justly be 
considered as an anthology' as well 

[Another work of Bhoja on poetics is the Srhgaraprakasa^. 
It is a very voluminous work, larger than any ivork on Sans- 
krit poetics It deals with both poetics and dramaturgy, like 
the Sahityadarpana. It defines kavya as sabdarthau sahitau' 
“word and meaning, both, jointly constitute poetry” and pro- 
pounds that the erotic sentiment (srngara) combined wth 
consciousness (abhimana) and individualization (ahamkaia) 
is the only rasa, properly so called. In this work a new rasa, i.e , 
vatsala, has been added to the list of nine, and in the opinion 
of the author vira, adbhuta, etc., have been so considered 
just to respect the popular usage [gatanugatikatvavasdl) . 

Like Sarasvat&anthabharana this work too deals with 
both poetics and grammar including philosophy of language. 
According to this, a word can have three vrttis * — mukhySf that 
is conventional, gauni, that is secondary and laksana. As the 
work is not yet completely published it is not possible to say 
anything finally as regards its contents. It is noteworthy 

that like Sarasvatikanthabharana this too contains a very 

• • • 

large number of stanzas, ^vritten both in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
and, likewise, deserves to be considered an anthology.] 

Towards close of the iith and in the first half of the 
i2th century A D., also the Jama V a g b h a t a'*, son of Soma, 


I. Nobel, Besttrage etc. p 8o 

s RPischcI, Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa {.\GGW, 
NF Bd. V, Nr 4, 1902), p 46 IT gi\es a critical compilation and a German 

translation of the Prakrit stanzas of Bh9ja , t 

[3 VRaghava n— Studies m Smgaraprakasa (V ol I, parts i and 
2, pp 1—542) Only the first eight chapters have been published b> G R 
J o s y e r, Mysore, 1945 There aremany lacunae in thepublishra edition.] 
^ He was a minister under Javasimha [ of Anahillapatakapura, j 
Gujarat (1093-1 154) and is considered also to be the author o*" Nemmm*ana, 
see above II, 338, tr p 512. [See also Kane, HSL, p 275-276.] 
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wrote h.s Vagbhatalankarai m slokas ^ 

later work is the K a v y a n u s a s a n a^ of V a g ^ a ‘ a 

ofNcmikumara, m sutras withhisown commentaiy. The famou 
Jama monk and polymath Hemacandra wrote a work on 
poetics under the tide Kavyanuiasana® m sutras with his 
own commentary, called Alankaracudamani. e com 
mentary contains an extra-ordmarily rich collection ol metrical 

examples in Sanskrit as well as in Piakrit 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka (orRucaka), who is held m high 
esteem as a theorist on poetry, wrote m the lieginnmg of the 
1 2 ih century A D- the much read work Alamkai asarvasva^, 
“Everything of Embellishment”. He wholly depends upon his 
predecessors, especially Mammata. His credit lies chiefly in the 
fact that he adopts the scientific style, for he was well disciplined 
in philosophical literature When he refers to the views ol 
Bhamaha, Udbhata, Rudrata and Vamana, he speaks about them 
collectively ; “Therefore, so goes the opinion of the older 
writers — that alainkaras constitute the chief constituents ol 
poetry”. Following this he deals m detail with the definition 
and classification of alamkaras, of which he treats not less 
than 82 . 


1 Published m Km 43, 

2 Publiili''d HI Km 48, 1895 Gfncrdlly only one Vagbhata 

(Lnowu also under ihc Prakrit name Bahada ) is assumed so by A u f r e c h I, 
CC I, 103, 539, II, 132, III, 118 etc bcc, howevtr, Bornhcimc r, 
ZDMG, 63, 808 note i See also Zachariac, GGA 1884, 301 fF, 

Sind Jacob, JRAS 1897, 308 f Weber, HSS Verz 11, 3, p 1208, 
dincrcntiatcs the two Vagbhatas 


3 Published in Km 71, 1901 Cf B ll h 1 c r, Hemacandra, 
P 33, 81 

4 Published with commentaiy m the Km 35, 1893, translated by 
H J a c o h > into German ZDMG 62, igo8 Ruyyaka is the son of Rajanaka 

He was the teacher of Mankha 01 
hill Mankliuka have a number of common stanzas, 

rnms ste B 1,^^^ -r * the‘ south Indian manus- 
Manuscnnifo^i ,1 ^ 54, and W 1 n t c r n 1 t z. South Indian 

T a c o b of AlamUrasarvasva is mentioned as Mankhuka 

thor of iHh ihA ) considers it possible that Fuvvaka was the au- 

K*ihdTsn . commentary See also H a r 1 G h a n d a, 

(nuhl«hcd Iw ' R p 7 S a h r d a y a 1 i 1 a, 

oUitrTMfa “ commentary on the KavyapSakiia ^d'of many 
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In the I2th century A D., R u d ra^ or Rudrabhatta wiote 
Srhgaratilaka, a work, which is a collection of erotic stanzas 
and a manual of poetics at the same time, and in it the erotic 
sentiment has been illustrated with examples The small ivork 
contains stanzas purely composed by the author himself, only 
short superscriptions pointing as to what they are meant to serve 
as examples of Many of the stanzas have been included in later 
anthologies. Th. A uf re ch has beautifully translated into 
German the one (I, 3) addressed to the critics — ^here summarily 
referred to as rogues — 

kdvyc subhepi racite khalu no khalebhyah 
kasad guno bkaoali yadyapi sampratiha \ 
kur^dm taihdpi sujandrthamidam yatah kith 
yukdbhayena pandlidnavimoksanarh sydt II 

“Thou knowest, my friend, even if thou art the most 
wonderful poet. 

Yet thou receiveth neither mercy, nor favour from 
the gang (of critics). 

Still composeth thou for the pleasure of those who 
appreciate : 

Would anybody give up wearing clothes for fear of lice ?” 
A work on poetics of the type of Kavyaprakasa is E k a v a 1 
of Vidyadhara, a metrical work with the author’s own com- 
mentary. The examples are of the writer’s own composition 
and are at the same time paneg)’^ncs of Narasimha, king of 
Utkala and Kalihga This enables us to determine to some 
extent the age of the work. But, the difficulty is that there 
have been eight kings of this name. In any case apparently the 


1. Falsely ascribed to Rudrata (see above p zs, note 4) 
c h e 1 in his edition of the text (see the above remark) The text has been 
published also in the Km Part III, 111-152 [Rudra and R udrata are con- 
sidered identical by some scholars, but different persons by others Kane, 
HSP, p 147 ff has discussed the question and expressed the opinion 
that “there are v'cry weighty grounds for hold mg that the two are ^^stmct 
authors” Cf B u h 1 c r, Kashmir Report p 67), Aufrecht (ZDM(j> 
36, p 376), Pischel (ZDMG 42, 1888, p 296) on the one hand 
and Jacobi WZKM 1888, II (p 151 ff and ZMDG 42, p 425 "0 
Han C h a n d a, Kalid^a p 91 ff on the other. ‘Rudrata is a “ 
Vamuka and is also called S atanand a” ( K e 1 1 h, HSL, p 3 “ 4 > tiote ) J 

2 ZDMG 25, 240 A number of stanzas have been translated into 

German by H o e f e r, Indische Gedichte, II, 164 ff j - 

3 Published with the commentary of Malhnatlia by K 1 . 

BSS Nr 63, 1903 Gf Bhandarkar, Report 1887-1891 _PP 

(LXXI ) In his commentary on the works of Kalidasa, Mallinatha frequently 

refers to Lkaval! 
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patron rcfenccl to by our author seems to have ruled between 
1279-1314 A D _ 

Vidyadhara belongs to the Anandavardhana’s school of poetics. 
Interesting are his expositions of rasa in the third section. 
Enjoyment of the sentiment, he says, is “super-natural” 
like the ecstasy of meditation on ^tdAimdcti^^hrahmasvadasahodara ) . 
This enjoyment is such a supermundane pleasure that one does 
not think of any other thing, but is completely plunged and lost 
therein. Just it is explained, as the spectacle of even a 
tragic or dreadful scene that generates pleasure only. The four 
chief sentiments, the erotic, the heroic, the dreadful and 
the disgustful, are explained beautifully in the following 
manner — 

vikaso kusumasyeva padapa^eva vistarah | 

hobhobdheriva vtksepo marutasyeva cetasah \\ 
lalra vikasopadhikah srngdrah l vtstaropadhiko vlrak I ksobhopddhiko 
raudrah \ vtksepopddhiko blbhatsah |i 

“The erotic sentiment is like blossoming of a bud, the 
heroic one is similar to that of a tree outspreading with branches, 
the dreadful one is like the fury of an ocean and the disgust- 
ful one is like an whirlwind With regard to excellence (guna) 
he refutes the view of Bhoja. As regards alamkaras, he substan- 
tially .follows Ruyyaka, but frequently quotes Bhamaha 
as well 

To the age of Ekavali belongs also the Prataparu- 
dra-yasobhusanai ofVidyanatha. The work, 
that, in short, is generally called Prataparudriya, treats the en- 
tire sphere of poetics, including dramaturgy. Chapter one 
straightway describes the characteristics of the hero and of the 
heroine of the drama , chapter two is devoted to the nature 
of poetry and to its different types, and chapter three discusses 
in detail the types of dramatic poetry (rupaka), especially the 
nataka As a model for the latter, Vidyanatha has among his 
i\oiks the Prataparudrakalyana, a learned drama 
in five acts. Here all the examples are composed by the writer 
himself and all of them are panegyrics of the Prataparudra of 


nl.h,* I V of Kumarasvamin, son of Malli- 

Ra maS- f W [and by G, Sankara 

K a m a S a 5 t r I, Madras, «rd cd. 1950.] 
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Hyderabad (1268-1319)1 — Whence the title of the work "Orna- 
ment to the Fame of Prataparudra”. He follows in general 
Mammata, but prefers Ruyyaka in his treatment of figures 
of speech. 

Bhanudatta®, son of Gananatha of Mithila®, must have 
written his R asamafij ari and Rasatarangini^ in the 13th 
century. The former consists of stanzas with explanatory prose 
and describes the heroes and heroines in the drama and the epic. 
The Rasataranginl, in which Rasamanjari too is mentioned, is 
devoted to sentiments, emotions, etc. It is a kind of commentary 
on chapters VI and VII of the Bharatiya-Natyasastra The 
work is in prose with numerous examples in verses for the 
greater part refering to Krsna %nd Rama 

During the period 1300-1380 AD Visvanatha 
Kaviraja® wrote his Sahityadarpana® (Mirror of Com- 
position), that treats in detail of the entire range of poetics and 
dramaturgy'. It is held in great esteem especiallv in respect of 
dramaturgy. In his discussion on the nature of poetry, as against 
Dhvanikara as well as against Kuntaka, Bhoja and Mammata, 
he defends his view that sentiment alone is the soul of poetry. 

1 The inscrptions of Prataparudra are of the period 1298 — 1327 A D 
Cf E g g p 1 1 n g, Ind Off Gat III, p 338 [ According to Kane, 

HSP, p 283, 1271 — 1309 AD ] 

[ 2. On the question of indcntity of Bhanukara and Bhanudalta, see 
Haradatta 5 a r m a. Annals of the BOR I, Vol 17 p 243fr S K D e, 
ibid, p 297 ff and Devast h all, NIA, Vol VII, p 1 1 iff ] 

3 P Regnaud, La Rhctorique Sanskntc, p 371 , P 1 s c Ji e 1 , 
GGA 1885, 769 

4 Published by Regnaud as an appendix to the work mentioned 
above [ The work has been published also in the Benares Sanskrit Series ] 

5 [He was a son of Chandrasekhara and a great grand’son of Nara- 
yana ] Apparently he lived under Narasimha II, king of Orissa, between 
1279 and 1306 AD Gf M Chakra varti in JASB 72, 1903, 
p 146 and NS 2, 1906, p 167 note , A B Keith JRAS 1911, 
p 848ff Visvanatha is the author of one Kav>'apraka!>adarpana and of the 
poetical works Gandrakalanataka, RSghavavilasa and Narasimhavyaya loo 
In the Sahityadarpana, he more often cites from his drama Prabhavatiparinaya 
and his Prakrit poem Kuvalayasvacanta, (175, 561 ) He refers to his 
Prasastiratnavali, written in sixteen dialects, as an example of Karambhaka, 
that IS a piece of poetic composition in seieral diffeient dialects [ See also 
Kane, HSP p 285 ff Konow (Das indisclie Drama p 3) holds with 
K P P ar a b and P V. K a n e that probablv Visvanatha Kasiraja lived in 
the second half of the 14th century AD] 

6 Published by E. R o e r with an English translation of J R 

Ballantyne and Pramadra Dasa Miti a, Bibl Ind 1851 1875. 

Reprinted Varanasi, 1956 Recent edition by P V Kane, Bombay 1910 
[Hindi translation and annotation by Saligiama Sa^tr^, \ aranasi, 31 cl 
“d 1956 ] 
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On the one hand he agrees with Udbhata in respect of the theoty 
of sentiments, on the other hand he follows Ruyyaka m his 
treatment of embellishments. In chapter six he deals 
with both the types of poetry-that is to be seen and that is 
to be heard. The first one generates sentiments through mimic 
representation and is called rupaka, because it attains form 
(rupa) through the actor. He has devoted kankas 272-556 
to drsyakavya (poetry that is to be seen) . 

A type of elementary book on poetics form the K u v a- 
layanandakarikas^ of Appaya Diksita^ 
with the commentary of Asadhara The ivork consists 
of metrical lines in which alamkaras are explained with 
examples. It is, however, an enlargement of the fifth chapter 
of a voluminous work on poetics, le, of Candraloka 
or Alamkaranirupana of Jayadeva Piyu- 
s a V a r s a^, son of Mahadeva. In respect of embellishments 
Jayadeva follows Ruyyaka. Appaya seems to have written 
another work named Laksanaratnavali, in which he 
defines dramatic technical words like nandi, sutradhara, 
prastavana, purvaranga etc. 

The last important writer on poetics is J a g a n n a- 
tha Panditaraja, who wrote his Rasaganga- 


1 Kditp'l .'ind explained ivith an Engksh Tika Gommenlaiy and Trans- 
lation by 1 ’ R S •• b r d Ji m a n y a S a r m a, Galculla, 1903 Tiauslated 
into German byR S t h m i d i, Bvilm, 1907 

3 Appava 'vrote tlii', work according to the wishol the King Venkata 
I ofPennakonda (i5au-ibi3), stc L H u 1 1 c h, Reports on Sanskrit 
MSS in Souihcm India, II, p XIII and Ep Ind 4, 271, Nilmani 
Ghakravarti, JA..B 1907, 21 1 Accouhng to Krishnaina- 

char va toy, Appaya Diksilalued dbiing 1354-1626 A D. and wrote not 
less ih.in tO} liameil works He is the author aho of another work on poe- 
tics namely C 1 1 r a m i m a m s a (published m the Pandit, N b Vol 13 
and in the Km 38, idgs ), m wluch is punted also the Gitrarnlmamsa 

Gitratnunarra,a” of Jagannatha 
"1 (published 111 the Pandit NS Vol 

**■ '*1^’ Madi-as, IV, p 242 IF, Kane, HSP, 

Lii.«t ‘ given abosc, sec Lp Ind XII, p 340 

Against t.iis scv \ M a h a 1 1 n g a S a s t r i (joP , Madras, HI, p laoff 
who mamtains that the dale of Appaya would be between 1520 A D^and 1593 
A.D 1 urlhtr rtfcrenccs m Kant, HSP, p 307^ ] 

"d’f r‘rc".'eT.^^su&- 

cbelHLi 7 f hHdsthatj^yadeVllsn^^^^^^ ^^3 note. Pis- 
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d h a r in the 17th century A D.. He refutes the theory of 
the implied meaning (dhvani) and defines the notion of beauty, 
even as Kant does, by sa\dng : “Beauty is that of which 
the representation generates pleasure without interest”. 

Again, in the i8th century a learned Brahmana D e- 
vasamkara combined panegyric and science in his one 
work Alamkaramanjusa, that deals with alamkaras 
only. All the examples cited are by the writer himself and 
written for the express purpose of describing the glory of Peshwa 
Madhavarao I and of his uncle Raghunatharao (betw^een 1761 
and 1768 AD )’ 2 . 

Prosody® in India is as old as poetics. Its beginnings 
go back as far as the Vedic literature. Already in the Brah- 
manas we find people busy with metres, the harmony of which 
seems to have something mystic^ A number of chapters is 
devoted to prosody in the Sankyhayanasrautasutra The Rgveda 
Pratisdkhya and metrical portions of Katyayana’s Anukramanis 
to the Rgveda and the Yajurveda already scientifically 
treat of the Ghandas ( that is to say, prosody) that 
IS enlisted also among the six Vedangas. The most impor- 
tant work of this Vedanga is the Chandassutra of 
P 1 n g a 1 a®. Although this work is called a Vedanga, it 


1 Published with a commentary_m Kra 13,1889 The work was writ- 
ten in 1641 AD, the year ol death of Asaf, the Supreme Comrnai dei-in-chief 
of Shah Jahan Ja^annatha lived also in court of Data Shah, son of Shah 
Jahan, in between 1620 and 1660 as a lyric or sententious poet Many 
unauthenticated sayings and anecdotes make him a contemporary of _Em- 
peroi Akbar (see LR Vaidva in his introduction to Bbaminivilasa) 
His numerous works have been enlisted in A u f r e c h t, GCI, 196 and in 
Km. Part I, p 79 note) 

2 B h an d a r k a r, Beport 1887-1891 p (LXII I )fr Several other works 
on poetics have been mentioned in B il h 1 e r. Report 64 IT B u r n e 1 , 
Tanjore p 54ff , Bhanaarkar, Report 1882-1883, p i2f , Report 1883 
4884, P 6, i7f , 155 f , 326, Peterson, Report IV, pp VIII, X, LXVIII 
f , evil, Eggcling Ird Off Gat 111 , 32lff K e s a v a m 1 s r a wrote 
in 1565 the Alamkarasekhara (published m Km 50, 1895, 'ce 
Nilamani Charavartiin JASB 1907, p 212) A werk efth^ i8th 
centery is the Rasacatnahara of Tripathi Si vara m2, 
published in Km Pait VI, 1890, pp 118-142 

3 Gf Golcbrooke, Misc Essavs II, 63 ff, VV c b e r, Tnd Stud 
Bd 8, FL Pulle, F Belloni-FilippieA Balliniin SIFI 
VIII 1912, H Jacobi, Uber die Entwicklung der mdisclien Mctrik in 
nachved'seher Zeit, ZDMG 38, sgoff, 40, 336!! 

4 See above, I, p 56, 157 (trans pp 62,180) 

5 See above I, p 245 (tins pp 288-89) TcaI with the com- 
mentary Mrtasamjivani of Halayudha (2nd half of loth century ) pub islicd 
in Km 91, igo8 
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touches only a very small number of Vedic metres, its major 
part dealing with secular poetry. The names of his predecessors 
mentioned by Pmgala exhibit a Vedic character , in any case 
he is a very old writer, a thing that is indicated also by the 
circumstance that he is a mythical personality and as such is 
also called “Naga— Pmgalanaga”. According to tradition 
lie IS identical with Patanjali; Sadgufusisya calls him a “youn- 
ger brother of Panini”, and it is probable that he is not too far 
away in time from Patanjali (about 150 B.G.). 

The names and number of the metres treated by 
Pxhgala equally prove that there existed a highly developed 
secular literature before his time. Besides, the names of many 
metres prove the existence of extensive love-lyrics. Names of 
the metres like Kanakaprabha “brilliance of gold”, Kudmala- 
danti “bud-toothed”, Garuh^ini “beautifully-smiling”, 
Vasantatilaka “Spring-crested”, and others, apparently go 
to explain that originally they were employed in love lyrics, m 
which beautiful wom^n were praised^. Besides them, however, 
there arc also metres that arc named according to their form 
and nature, c.g , Mandakranta “slowly ascending”, Drutama- 
dhya “swift m the middle”, and others. Many of the names bear 
resemblance to the voice or habit of animals e.g., Asvalalita 
“horse-sport”, Kokilaka “voice of the cuckoo”, Sardulavikridita 
“tiger-sport”, etc. 


In Vedic prosody, metre exclusively depends upon the 
number ol syllables, and to a very limited extent the quality 
of Syllables too is taken into account Of these metres, the 
sloka of the epics, derived from the Vedic anustubh, is of the 
most frequent occurrence. Otherwise, prosody knows only the 
metres m which the number of syllables as well as their quan- 
tity too is strictly fixed A large number of metres is formed 
according to the number of syllables and arrangement of 
metrical feet. The number of syllables m a quarter of a stanza 
(pada) vanes between 5 to 27, so that we have stanzas of syl- 
lables numbering fiom 20 to 108. But theoretically there 


1. flit cirtumsiiiiicc too speaks 
originalli it iv.is ni the ciotic lyncs that 
this poetry the sanely ol metns is ihc 
panitiscly ifnallcr number ol inetics 
jppruMinau l> twenty imtirs 


in suppoil of tlie assumption that 
metres weic used m India, since in 
grcaiesi Writers of epics use com- 
In tile oldest diamas iheie occur 
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exist yet a much greater number of metres, in fact, that are 
met with here and there. In addition there are a number of 
metres that are measured according to mora. They are found 
mainly in Prakrit poems and seem to have ori^nally belonged 
to popular ballads. 

Like Panini in his grammar, Pihgala uses algebraic ex- 
pressions to indicate the feet of metres and for short and long 
syllables^. A work on Prakrit prosody too is ascribed to Pin- 
gala*. It is written in verses and contains a large number of 
recent prosodical expressions and, therefore, must be younger 
m age than his Ghandahsutra. 

We do not know whether the authors of the works of ornate 
poetry that are before us were regulated according to Pihgala 
or according to some later manual®. Later than Pmgala’s 
Ghandahsutra is chapter XV of the Bharatiy a-N a t y a s a s- 
t r a which deals with prosody and gives numerous examples 
for individual metres. In addition to Pihgala, Agnipura^a 
(chapters 328-334) also deals with prosody in considerably 
condensed memorial verses. Strangely enough, a chapter 
( 104) of an astrological work, named Brhatsamh ita 
ofVarahamihira (6th century A.D.) , also deals with 
prosody. Here metres have been associated with planets, 
and many of the verses convey two different meanings in such 
a way that they define metres and describe the movements of 
planets at the same time. Bhattotpala in his commentary, 
by way of explanation, has referred to a metrical text, of which 

I For example, ie, ‘‘light or short syllable; ^aa^uru, i e., 
“heavy or long syllable”; jtw for ; ya for U ; ra for — u — etc. 

2. PrakftaPingal a-S u t r a s (text with commentary) publish- 
ed m Km 41, 1854- Weber, Ind. Stud 8, 202 f;Pischei, Prakrit 
Sprachen (Grundnss) p. gof, Keith, Catalogue of Praknt MSS in Bodl 
t. 48 According to Jacobi (Bbavisattakaha of Dha^avala, p. 5* ) the 
Prikrta Pingala belongs to the 14th century A D at the earliest 

3 Accordmg to J a c o b 1, Ind Stud. 17, 442 fi , Cbandoviciti, that is 
no more available, a work of Oandm, had become a standard v/ork for 
poets. PV. Kane (Ind Ant 40,1911, 177!) has pomted out that by 
Chandoviciti (Kavj'adaria I, 12) we should understand “prosody” m general 
and not the title of a work, and that neither Dan;:m nor Vamana had wntten 
a work on prosody. But it must not be taken to mean that when rhetoncians 
prescribe the study of prosody for poets they directly mean the work of Pm- 
gala, as assumed by K a n e A Pralota-Pih^lasutra was published in the Bibl. 
Ind 1902, too. Ratnaickhara’s Chandahko 5 a, a pendant to 
Prakrta-Pmgalasutra has been dealt wnith by W. Schubring ZDMG 75, 

tgai. P 97 ff 

Wmtemitz — History of Indian Literature Vol III, 3 
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the author is mentioned by Um simply as “teacher” (acSxya). 
Here each metre is defined by means of a stanza composed m 

the same metre. 

Kedarabhatta’s Vrttaratnakara Ocean 
of Metres”^, is a work on prosody that has had a very wide 
circulation. This book deals with only non-Vedic metres and in 
fact describes their 136 types. The work is niuch quoted, and the 
large number of commentaries on it, both in print and in MSS, 
existing in India, prove that it has been very popular here. 

Another work, much quoted, is the Srutabodha of 
Kalidasa^. But its authorship is now and then ascribed 
by scholars to Vararuci too. There are many extant 
commentaries written on it. The verses defining the metres 
serve also as their examples at the same time. 

Ksemendra too has written a work on prosody, 
the Suvrttatilaka®, that is divided into three sections. 
Section one contains a description of the metres, for each of 
which the writer has provided as example a stanza composed 
by himself. Section two is on faults and merits of prosody; but 
here the quoted examples are not only from the writings of the 
author himself but also from dsewhere. We obtain many useful 
data for a history of literature from section three, which is 
devoted to reputed poets of the past and their special fascination 
for one or the other of the metres*. 

Of the other works on prosody, Ghandonu§asana®of 
Hcmacandra, Vanibhusana ofDamodara* and 


X. Published with a commentary in Bombay, NSP 1908. An English 
Uanslation of this work appeared in the Pandit, Vol. IX, 45 f., giff, 140 fF 
Kcdarabhatta was the son of Pavyeka or Pabbeka. AccoSing to Krish- 
(>67) he must have written the Vrttaratnakara in the 

wS n “ vc>T often cited by Malhnatha, 

who lived m the i gth centu^, he must have been somewhat older. 

schnfi filr die K^nde ^ j Ess 11, 65 , H. E w a 1 d in the Zeit- 

\X‘ S'- „“c^i;raVs 

in India, also in Hacberlm ^ has been printed several times 

3 Published in Km , Part II, 1886. 39-^4 

Sr\_ TI2 If « Z. ^ ^ • 


^9 

of 


Btavabhnti°’llirSiKmf Bhljavi, the Vamiastha 

ate.. . laataa uae o 

p. 3oiff E g g c 1 1 n g, Ind. Off. Gat. II, 
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Chandomanjarl of Gangadasa^ may be referred 
to briefly. 


BEGINNINGS OF ORNATE POETRY 

As already suggested, we are to see the first stage of Indian 
poetry in the Mahabharata and, more particularly, in the 
Ramayana. Whatever, in our opinion, may be the amount of 
alterations and additions made by later authors in them, it can- 
not be denied that the first traces of the kavya style are to be 
found in these two epics, in their earliest parts, that go back to a 
date before Christ. Nevertheless, so far as the poetic materials 
used are concerned, the difference between the epics, such as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, on the one hand, and the 
poetical works of writers like Kalidasa and Amaru, on the other, 
IS so great that in any case we are obliged to admit a lapse of a 
big interval of time between these two types of poetry. 
Apparently, court ornate poetry did not on the whole originate 
in the soil of the epics; it did so in that of the lyrics. Evolution 
of prosody no doubt shows that the first poetic metre must have 
developed in love-ballads^. Here, when the theme of the song 
admitted of little alteration, the poet was obliged to attract the 
attention of his audience and to win their admiration through 
external form and through artificiality of metre and of language. 
Like erotics, panegyrics did not offer a less important 
stimulus for artificial form. When the poets extolled in 
their songs glories of the prmces, in whose courts they lived, 
their poems, being expressive of high admiration for the 
patrons, all along were full of artifices. Consequently, it was 
just natural that the court poets vied among themselves, 
surpassed one another, and finally one who knew how to intro- 
duce into his poems the largest number of "embellishments” 
was considered to be the greatest of them. This kavya style in 
due course found its way into the epics through the panegyrics. 

History of court poetry would go back at least as far as 
the *4th century B.G.. when lived the great grammarian and 
poet P a n 1 n i, to whom is ascribed also the authorship of 
two epics, namely Patalavij aya and Jambavati- 

1 Gf. B r o c k h a u s m the BSGW 6, 1854, 209-242, E gg e 1 1 n g 
loc at II, Nr 1099 ff 

2 Gf J a t o b 1, ZDMG 38, 6x5ff and above p. 32. 
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V i i a y a. as well as of not a few verses, quoted in anthologies^. 
None of the ttvo epics has come down to us, and 
it is not certain whether the P a t a I a v 13 a y a and *e 
^ambavativij aya are two dWerentworks or just too 
titles of one and the same work. RajaSekhara i 


following verse says* — ,tjr i 

namah pamnaye tasmat yasmad avirabhudiha 1 

adau vydkaranam kdvyam anu jamhavatmjay am 11 
“Hail to Panmi, who by the grace of Rudra, first wrote 
the grammar and then the poem Jambavativijaya*’*. Whether 
this Raja^ekhara is the poet, to whom a large n^ber of verses 
arc ascribed in anthologies or the dramatist RajaSekhara (end 
of the gth and beginning of the loth century) or a different 
Rajafekhara — ^in any case, he belongs to too late a period and 
is too unreliable a testimony for establishing the identity of the 
grammarian, who wrote his grammar towards the close of the 
Vedic period, with a poet, whose language is hardly different 
from that of Kalidasa. But it is of great significance to note that 
in one of the stanzas quoted by Namisadhu (in a commentary 
written in 1068 A.D. on Rudrata’s Kavyalankara) from 
Panini’s Patalavijaya there are horrible solecisms, unlikely from 
the pen of the grammarian®. The verses ascribed to Panini 
exhibit, however, no mean artistic merit : 

tanvanglndm stanau drstvd sirah kampayate yuvd 1 
tayorantarasamlagnam drstim utpdtayanniva 11 
“The youth, having seen the two breasts of beautiful 


1 1 * . ^ (JBRAS 17, 1889, 57fF, Subh. 54ff.) has particu- 

nily set himself to the taskofidentification of this poet with the grammarian 
Before him already P i s c h c 1 (ZDMG 39, 1885, gsff , Gram der Prakrit 
bprachen, p 33 ) proposed to place the grammarian in the 3th century A D , 
an imposiib c d.amg, upon which he himself did not insist later (KG. i8af ). 

n u VJ "■ 185 ft.. R G. B h . A d a rl a 

? Bhand arJear, lad. Aat 1912, las n Rcceatly 

Thom -.1 ha^ again tried to prove the identity. 

orP'inmi^ hr!rt«\h *^^''**”i”*^*^*^^* (where is given a collection of the verses 
14 rg f ^ 27 S is “"decided Th A u f r e c h t (ZDMG 

ttanzas a ’cribed to^PAmm^n ^oh'^cted together and translated the 

Ii.. A Rayamukuta, m a commentary written m I4.ei 

jSmbav.iiivnara'^'^ThcT quoted a piece of a poem from 

jamoavanivyaya ihe poet Paymi has been cited by Ruyyaka too 

in 1-47 \^I)”this SubhSsitamuktavaU, written by Jalhana 

1 3. The ungrammatical horrors mentioned bv K e 1 1 b « nn.< s 

arc : 9 pssjat>, irhys, narrative aorists, etc ] "y e 1 1 h (HSL, p. 204 ) 
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women, shakes his head, as if he weie extricating his gaze fast 
stuck *twixt them ” 

ksapah ksamikrtya prasabham apahrtySmbu saritam 
pratapyoTvm krtsndm taTugahanamuccho^a sakalatii 1 
kva sampratyusnamhirgata itt tadanvesanaparas- 
tadiddipaloka disi carantiva jaladdh II 

‘‘Having made the nights short, having perfoice dried up 
the water of the streams, having parched all earth and scorched 
every thicket, where has the sun gone to’, so saying the clouds 
are stalking hither and thither, as if holding lightning for a 
lamp”. 

The existence in the 2nd century A. D. of secular lyrics 
composed in artistic metres and in the style of the ornate court 
poetry is/attested to by Patanjali, the second great grammar- 
ian, in whose Mahabhasya we find a number of citations from 
ornate poetry^. In anthologies Patanjali too is here and 
there referred as the author of a number of stray stanzas*. 
Pingala’s time was really not far away from that of Patanjah®. 
His manual of prosody would also prove the existence of an 
erotic ornate poetry in the and century. 

We have nothing of the ornate court poetry written in 
Sanskrit between the and centuries B G and A G. It seems 
that durmg this period Prakrit poetry was cultivated in the 
courts of princes. Remnants of this class of poetry have been 
preserved *in the Sattasaiof Hala and in the B rh a t- 
katha of Gunadhya, (which unfortunately is not pre- 
served in its original version). 


1 CfBuhler, Die indischen Inbchrifim und das Alter der indis- 
chen Kunstpoesie p , 72 and Kielhorn, Ind Ant 14, 326f H L u d e r s 
(Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen, p 62) believes in the cMstence of the 
kavya style already in the Hathiguinpha Inscription ol Kharavela, ivntten 
in the 2nd century A D (according to S m 1 1 n, Early Historj, p 207 
in 218 AD. ) But this Prakrit inscnption is preserved in such a mutilated 
form that we can imderstand little about its siyle and language On the 
inscription, cf Luders, Ep Ind X, App p i6of and G h a r p e n t i- 
e r, WZKM 29,1915, 208 ff ) Recent researches on the Hathigurapha in- 
scription byBD Banerji and K P. J a y a s w a 1 in JBRAS 1917, 425^? 
BG Majumdar and K G SankaraAiyar, Ind Ant 47, 19x8, 
223f , 48, 1919, 187 fF, 49, 1920, 43ff According to V A Smith (JR AS 
^918,543) If the date of tht> inscription is estimated at 170 B G See also 
Rama Prasada Ghanda Smith and F. W Thomas, JRAS, 
^ 9 ^ 9 - 395^1 *912, 83!, Ind Ant 48, 1919,21411 

2 Gf P e t e r s o n, JRAS 1891, 31 1 IT, 

3 See above p 31 
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AI »i„-TheriEathas, belonging to the Buddhist 
Also in the 1 ^ « es that show the style of ornate 

canons, we find sonp an ^ inscription of Nasik, 

poetry ^ Besides, in Pr Kinff Pulumayi of the 

written in the 19 th yew^tereig ^ characteristics 

Andhra dynasty ( 154 A D j snowing 

or t°“-oT:s- the great Sanskrit insi^ption of 

Mahaksatrapa R u d r a d a m a n, that is ^ ^ i " 

nroses. Long compounds and long sentences, like those requir 
ed by Dandm for prose composition, as well as the vanous em- 
bellishments arc all through found in this inscnpUon. Th« st^f, 
is what has been designated by Dandm as the Vaidarbte 
Style. The fact that already in the 2nd century A D. he y 
of ornate poetry was taken over to prose too and was used m 
inscriptions as well probably proves that it had developed 


much earlier. 

Of the 2ndcentury A D we have the epics and the dramas 
of the Buddhist poet A § v a g h o s a *, that m language and style 

1 See abovcil, 84f.| transi p io6 It was long believed that m the 
first century A D. there came into existence a formal literary style m course 
of development in Sanskrit literature, and that m the 6th century A D took 
pl.icc a “renaissance of Sanskrit literature” for the first time (see Max 
Muller, India, What it can teach us, London 1882, Indien in seiner 
wcltgcschichllichcn Bcdcutung, Leipzig, 1884) This theory m particular 
has been fully developed by G. Buhlerin Die indischen Inschriften imd 
das Alter dcr indischen Kunstpoesic (SWA 1890). Gf also Haraprasad 
§ a s t r 1 in the JASB 6, 1910, 3058" RG Bhandarkar (A Peep into 
the Early History of India, JBRAS 1900, p 407 f , Reprint p 52 f ) in fact 
does not believe in a complete cessation of Sanskrit literature, but in its irregu- 
lar development during the centuries of Buddhism and Prakrit literature from 
the isl ccnlur>* B G to the 4th century AD It docs not appear correct to 
speak ^ about a “ Prakrit period” of Indian literature, as has been done by F 
L a c o t e, Essai sur Gu^^hya et la Bdiatkatha, Pans 1908, like Jacobi 
Ausgcwahltc Erralilungcn in Maharastri, p Xlff ), to have preceded the 
ckissical period Prakrit poetry is the composition of certain class of people, 
apparcntl) of several courts, certainly belonging to different sects, but our 
study has not rc\caled any particular period of which we possess an Indian 
literature in which Prakrit atone, and not Sanskrit as well, happened to be the 
literary medium 

2 Cf B U h I c r, Die indischen Inschnftcn etc p. 56!! , and Smith, 
Parly Hiuor), p a 10 

3 The inscription has been published by K 1 c 1 h o r n, Ep Ind. 
8, 30 ff. and is regarded by him as of 151 or 15a AD. Buhler (loc cit. 
P* *49) places It bctucen 160 and 170 A D The mscription is found also on 
a rock nf?r Girnii'' Rudradrnnan belonged to the so-called “western 
K?atr.ip K ' Ksiirapa is a Sanskrit adaptation of Persian Khshathrapa (Greek 

oUrap , as tin* land-lords and chieftains of the Indo-Sc^ thian kings were 
ocsignalcd, who ruled o\er the whole of north-west and west India m the 
lint two centuries A G 

4 Seeabosell, p aoilT,transl p aggfl 
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belong to the ornate court poetry. The finished form of the epics 
together the perfect technique of the dramas of Asvaghosa proves 
that they were composed only on some long-standing models. By 
itself it appears improbable that a thoroughly Buddhist poet 
should be the first to have composed in this style. On the con- 
trary, the possibihty is that he adopted the earlier poetic style to 
Buddhist themes for the simple reason that this style was com- 
mon for secular poetry in his times. Asvaghosa, however, was 
not the solitary Buddhist poet. Matrceta and A r y a- 
5 u r a must have been not very far away from him in time^. 

It would be of importance for the history of ornate 
poetry if we could be able to determine precisely the antiquity 
of the alariikaraSastra (science of rhetorics) and its relation to 
the kavya style. But, unfortunately, it has to be admitted that 
we are neither able to fix the time of Bharatiya-Natyasastra nor 
do we know anything about the age of probably the oldest 
manual on poetics of Bhamaha with some certainty. Yet, we 
have hardly any reason to think that poetics developed from a 
source other than the study of some model poetical pieces of the 
Mahabharata or more particularly of the Ramayana. Valmiki 
certainly did not yet know about a manual of poetics; but, 
Asvaghosa was perhaps familiar with the theor)*^ of the alam- 
karas*. Further development of poetry took place no doubt 
under the influence of alaihkarasastra Bhasa and Kalidasa 
definitely knew the NatyaSastra of Bharata®. 

In general we have been accustomed to regard a work 
of poetry that is older as less refined and less influenced by 
the theory. But this conclusion is correct only in a limited 
sense. It would be more correct to say that when a poet wri- 
tes in a simple style, it is said that e i t h e r he belongs to an 
older period o r that he has a superior taste. There have been 

1 See abo^e II, p aoifF trans p sGpfT The language of Sara has 
been praised in one of the stanzas of the anthology Saduktikamamrta, see 
Aufrecht, ZDMG 36, 365; Peterson, Subh 13 1 Other Buddhist 
and Jama texts in the kSvya style belong to later centuries, so also the 
Divyavadana (see above II, 222, 225), trans pp 284, 288, Candragomin’s 
poems and other Buddhist stotras (see above II, 259, 267, trans p 365, 380) 
For Pall works like Mahavamsa and Jiualainkara (see above II, 170, 179 
trans pp 21 1, 223, and for stotras ofBhadrabahu and others (sec above II, 
339> trans p 549) . 

2. Gf Kane, Ind Ant. igx2, p 127 

3. On the relationship of Kalidasa to Natyasastra, cf A Hille- 
b r a n d t, Kalidasa, p 1071! 
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poets, even in later days who had sufficient taste to avoid 
a very high flown kavya style^ Besides, we learn from Dandm s 
poetics that there arose great local differences in respect 
of the style* In eastern India, in the courts of mighty 
kings, poetry seems to have been cultivated earlier than in 
the south-west For the first time in the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies AD., when the Guptas attained sovereignty, the poet 
of the west too entered into the field of poetic competition*. 

Naturally, the development of court poetry on the whole 
essentially depended upon the courts in which poetry found 
Special encouragement, and the question is not always ol anti- 
quity of time, but often also of place and circumstances. 

It is probable that court poets and ornate court poetry 
already existed during the reign of the Maurya dynasty It is 
yet doubtful as to how far the Ar t h a§ a stra of Kautilya 
reflects the condition of the court of the Maurya King Gandra- 
gupta. The tradition ascribing the authorship of this work 
to the wise minister of Gandragupta agrees little with the 
facts of history. In any case^ the work goes back to a consi- 
derably high antiquity, and it is probable that its earliest 
elements reach upto the Maurya period. And it is notewor- 
thy that among the large number of court employees are 
mentioned also pauranikas, sutas, magadhas, kusilavas ; (i.e. 
chroniclers, bards, singers and dramatists), but there is not 
a word about the court poet. The teacher and the taught 
(acaryah vidyavantas ca) who got an honorarium of 500 to 
1000 panas*, according to merit, were probably only 
prominent Brahmanas, whom the king wanted to honour and 
not perhaps the poets who would have been called “kavi”. 
Among the names of literary works referred to in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra there is no mention of kavya anywhere. 
Tins accords also with the fact that the inscriptions of 
.'Vsoka arc written in a plain and simple style and do not bear 


gard for high re- 

.hr a, ‘id the'S^Tas Si 

i> See above, p. 15. 

3 Gf. J a c o b 1 , Ausgcwahltc Erzahlungcn m MahSra?tri, p. XVI f. 
. W P. R. S h a n. a S a s t r .. My«,ra. 
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4 * 


any trace of the ornate style It is near about this time 
that the rise of the poetical form is often suggested. 

To the 3rd or 4th century A D. piobably belongs T a n- 
trakhyayika, the oldest form of the Pahcatantra. 
The dramas of B h a s a too must have originated in the 4th 
century A D With some compromise we can characterise the 
poems of Asvaghosa and those of his contemporaries, Hala’s 
Sattasal (in its oldest constituent), Gunadhya’s Brhat- 
katha, Tantrakhyayika and the dramas of Bhasa (in the form 
they are) as belonging to the classical or early classical period 
of Indian ornate poetry. 

We can just guess that this classical poetry blossomed in 
the courts of the later Andhra rulers, the western Ksatrapas 
and the Kusana princes and their contemporaries We are not 
in a position to determine with certainty the date of any of the 
works of this period. 

Summing up, therefoie, we can only say that the mscrip- 
tional as also the literary testimony in fact enables us to place 
the continuity of ornate court poetry upto the 2nd century A D., 
its existence in the 2nd century B.C and the beginnings of its 
golden age in the 4th century A.D. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ORNATE COURT POETRY 

The ornate court poetry attained its golden age and its 
highest peak first during the period of the reign of the rulers of 
the Gupta dynasty This dynasty was founded by Gandra- 
gupta I in 320 A D He was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
g u p t a (about 330 or 335 A.D ), who distinguished himself 
with attainments in wars which have been described in a 
panegyric poem (prasastij of his court poet, Harisena 
by name, inscribed on a stone pillar at Allahabad. The ins- 
cription which to all appearance belongs to 345 A.D. contains 
9 stanzas and a concluding verse in high-styled prose, and 
the praSasti designates itself expressly as a kavya The 
empire ruled over by Samudragupta comprised of the richest 
and the most fertile regions of northern India, and was 
of enormous size such as had not been seen ever since the days 


I. See above, p 38, note 3 and cf BhagvanlalIndrajI, 
JRAS 1890, 639fr, L 6 V 1, JA p. 9 tome XIX, 1902, 95ff, 
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of Aioka. The court poet praises not only the mUiUry ad«n- 
tures of the king, but also his poetic and musical facutaes. 
We, in fact, are in possession of gold coins presenting him 
as playing on a harp. Hariscna asserts that the epithet 
“prince-poet”, borne by Samudragiipta, was well inerited on 
account of his authorship of many poems worthy of imitation . 
Lastly he says that the king rejoiced in the company of writers 
•and Icsarncd men and participated in the study of the holy 
scriptures* 

When this king whose influence extended from the Oxus to 
beyond Ceylon died in about 375 A.D , he was succeeded by his 
son Candragupta II, who assumed the title ofV ikrama- 
d 1 ty a, i.e., “the sun of heroism” The name Vikramaditya 
is a highly renowned one in Indian stories and literary 
traditions. Since many of the Indian rulers assumed this title, it 
is very difficult to determine as to which king is meant by them by 
the Vikramaditya of the stones. We have, however, good grounds 
in support of Candragupta IPs havmg the strongest claim for be- 
ing consideicd identical with the traditional king “Vikrama”, since 
he too IS so designated for short^. Like his father, Candragupta 
II made great acquisitions for his kingdom and like him had a 
literary taste. On one coin he is mentioned as bearing the epithet 
rupakrti (autlior of dramas) 3 . He ruled for nearly forty years. 
The Chinese pilgrim Fahicn, who visited India between 405 
and 411 AD., reports that in his kingdom there was great 
prosperity and that hospitals and other charitable institutions 
for the welfare of the people flourished. 


! Cf Biihlcr, Die mdischcii Inschnficn, etc p. 3 iff., Fleet, 

Kmgj (Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum 
III), GalciiU‘1 im, p Iff , S m 1 1 11, Early Hislfj, zSiff, sBBf , and JRAS 
i 8<>7, ipfi , A G a w I o n 5’ k I in Festschrift VVindisch, p i7off 
f’m. 1 c. JASB, Proceed August 1891 , Barth, Rev. 

Candraguplall js the Vikramaditya of the 
« docs occur under Vikramaditya in anthologies 

i tr\ \ ^ ® * c r s o n. Subh. r 17 f , T h o m a 1,, 

10^1 ) iJLit iJnt IS nowLse certain. * * 

the city of the Vikramaditya of the 
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When Gandragupta II died in 413 A.D., he was succeeded 
by his son, Kumaragupta I, who reigned for more than 
forty years A large number of inscriptions and coins of his 
times prove that his empire was nowise smaller than 
that of his predecessor He practised as a poet, bore the 
title “poet-prince” and was a patron of poets besides. 
According to one of his inscriptions he was the person 
“who brought the traditional conflict between fine poetry 
and wealth to an end”. Towards the close of his reign 
the Huns, who from the central Asian steppes had pene- 
trated into the north-western passes, flooded the whole of 
northern India with their first invasion. He was succeeded m 
455 A D. by his son Skandagupta, who too likewise assumed 
the title of Vikramaditya. Soon after he ascended the throne, 
he Succeeded in defeating the Huns m a decisive battle. This 
victory is glorified in a pillar edict (at Bhitari in the Ghazipur 
district, situated to the eastof Varanasi'i that is still preserved for 
us But towards 465-470 A D. the second invasion of the Huns 
again made the country restless, and this time Skandagupta could 
no more protect himself against them They overflooded the 
kingdom of Gandhara and appear to have made the Gupta 
empire very weak. So, when Skandagupta died in about 480 
A.D., the glory of the Guptas came to an end Probably the 
dynasty still continued for a few generations more, but these 
later Guptas had little prestige. Under the leadership of 
Toramana, the Huns subdued the Gupta empire in about 500 
A.D. and established their government at Malwa in central 
India In about 510 A D Toramana was succeeded by his son 
Mihiragula Under these two chieftains the Huns -became the 
virtual rulers of India Mihiragula’s leign is said to be very 
oppressive and tyrannical, and it is easy to imagine the extent 
to which those barbarians ivere hated by the Brahmanical 
Hindus. In about 528 A.D Baladitya, king of Magadha, 
and Yasodharman, a laja of central India entered into an 
alliance against Mihiragula, and the two together succeeded m 
rescuing the country from the oppressing foreigners While the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang ascribes the glory of defeating 
the Huns to Baladitya, Yasodhararaan upraises himself in the in- 
scriptions preserved on two of his pillars of victory, saying that he 
made his own the empire that the Guptas and the Huns could 
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not retain. His reign, however, seems to have been short and of 
no significance, as claimed in these mscnptions. 

It was necessary to include here this short history of the 
Guijta dynasty, because the golden age of ornate court poetry 
undoubtedly falls during the period of the reign of the Guptas. 
The inscriptions of the Gupta kings, whose age extends approxi- 
mately from 350 to 550 A D.. contain panegyrics (Pja^astis) ot 
different kings ol the dynasty, that arc more or less full-fledgea 
poems composed in the kavya style. It is certain that in those 
days, as these inscriptions pi ovc, not only poets participated m 
competitions, but even princes vied with their court poets. 
Above all, to this age belongs Kalidasa, the greatest poet of 
classical Sanskrit liteiature' 

It IS significant that on account of uncertainty that pre- 
vails in the literary history ol India, Indians do not know how to 
frame things like talcs on the life of their most eminent poet®, 
and that the opinions of Indian as well as of western scholars still 
differ by centuries in spite of the fact that much, too much, 
has been written on the subject®. 

There is a legend that Kalidasa was in fact born as the 
son of a Brahmana, lost his parents early and was brought up by 
a cowherd. A vulgar and uncultured herdsman, he was 
married to a princess who felt ashamed of him — till he made 
himself a very wise and learned scholar through the grace 
of Kali, attained through assiduous devotion and practice. 

In the anthology HanhSravoli occurs the following anonymous 

yjbro kavinam ganandprasanqe kttntffhikSdhiffhitakdbdasd I 
iKjSpi taltulyakajerabhivdd andmikd sdrthavaii babh&va 11 
Long ago, itiss.iid, counting poets, they began with the little finger 
‘‘hdasa; c\cn to this day the fingci beside it is still, called 
. namika , n.-imel«s for since then none has been born to occupy a 
place beside Kalidasa" 


\crsc 


Vi a r 1 C h ^ a I'M mountain as well as m the atom ” 

whirl' Kahtl’isn fiw« P ngff shows the extent to 

considered to be the model poet by rhetoricians. 

addenda that A Hillebrandt's 

thiisohine had .^freldy berSpnmed^"’ poUion of 

h*n I *7' Kalidasa have been collectively 

« . b . c g ^890 and by 
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Consequently, he was named Kali-dasa “servant of Kali”^. 
Another tradition, that is current particularly in Ceylon, makes 
Kalidasa a contemporary of the Ceylonese prince and poet 
Kumaradasa, who lived in the 6th century A.D*. In the large 
number of anecdotes connected with Kalidasa, narrated 
in later works like Bhojaprabandha and orally retold by 
the panditas the name of Kalidasa serves the story-tellers, as 
H o e r n 1 e says, simply ‘ as a hook on which to hang their 
tales” 3. These stories do not have any historical value at all. 

We are able to gather from the works of Kalidasa 
himself that he was a Brahmana, a devotee of the highest being 
(paramatman) in the form of God Siva and an adherent of 
the Vedanta Philosophy*. He was well familiar with the 
scenes of the Himalayas®. The charming description of the city 
of Ujjayim in the poem Meghaduta leaves perhaps no doubt 
that this was his native land. The title of his drama Vikramor- 
vaSyam contains an allusion to Vikramaditya® and this would, 
therefore, hint at the fact that he lived and composed his poems 
in the court of a king, who bore the title Vikramaditya. The 
legends that make Kalidasa a court poet of Vikramaditya are 


1. The story is narrated in many versions, see TarSnatha’s History of 
Buddhism, translated by A S r h i e f n c r, p. 76 fF, R Vasudeva T u 1 1 u, 
Ind Ant 7, 1878, iisff, M. N a r a s 1 m hi e n g a r Ind Ant. 39, igio, 
336. 

2. TW. Rhys Davids and C. B e n d a 1 1 , JRAS. 1888 and 
I48r and 440; W. Geiger, Liieratur und Sprache der Smghalesen (Grun- 
driss 1, 10) p 3f , H u t h, loc cit p 5 iff, H M Vidyabnosa^a, JASB62, 
1893, staff, I £. Scneviratne, The life of Kalid^a, Colombo 1901. 
The Life of Kalidasa m Ceylon has been dramatised too 

3 Cf Grierson and H o e 1 n 1 e, JRAS 1906, 692 f , 699 f The 
anecdotes on Kalidasa in Ballala’s Bhoiaprabandha, see in Th. P a v 1 e, JA 
p. 5; tome IV, 1854, 385-431 , S.M NatesaSastri, Ind Ant. 18, 4off 
Tales, as the panditas of Ujjain narrate even today, in Jackson, JAOS 22, 

33 * f* 

4 Cf Ch Harris, An Investigation on some of Kalidasa’s Views, 
Evansille, Indiana 1884, MT Narasimhiengar, Kalidasa’s Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, Ind Ant 39, igio, 236ff,Krishnamachar- 
ya 73f 

5 Cf Bhau Dajiin Nandargikar’s Introduction to his edition 
of Raghuvamsa p 35f 

6. According toShankarP Pandit (Raghuvamsa— edition ) 
Preface, p 31 IF) the title directly means “the drama of UrvaSl, dedicated to 
or written under the patronage of Vikrama”. But. once the title has been 
correctly explained as “the drama of UrvaSi, found through heioism’’, it 
would not be impossible to interpret it as an allusion to King Vikrama, 1 e,. 
Vikramaditya, as also intended 
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•m accord with it; particularly the legend accorfing to wU* 
Kalidasa svas one of the mne jewels Uving m the court of &e 
legendary king of Ujjayinl In one of the verses, whi* is 
still current, it is said that there hved in the court of the king 
Vikrama nine jewels, leained men and poets— Dhanvantan, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci. However, firstly this 
%crsc occurs in a work that is of a very late date and is little 

trust-worthy^ Further, Varahamihira, the astronomer, evidently 

lived in the first half of the 6th century A.D , when no king of 
this name is known to have borne the title of Vikramaditya. 
Besides, Kalidasa was older than Varahamihira from the point of 
his style and astronomical ideas. Likewise Dhanvantan, the 
writer of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasimha, who 
evidently has utilized Kalidasa in his dictionary®. The age of the 
lexicographer Ksapanaka, the poet Ghatakarpara and the gram- 
marian Vararuci is not settled, whilst the names Vetalabhatta and 
l^anku arc otherwise little known. On the whole it is striking 
that of the names of the nine jewels only Kalidasa, Amarasimha, 
Varahamihira and Vararuci are in fact famous. It seems that 
the only object of this verse is to extol the fame of some 
Vikramaditya, and for this poets and scholars of different ages 
havcJiccn wrongly mentioned together as living under his rule. 
This ostensible tradition, which has often been criticised, there- 
fore, proves nothing. It may just mean that Kalidasa lived in 
the court of a king, who called himself Vikramaditya. 

Now, we know that the Gupta princes Candragupta II and 
Skandagupta arc seen bearing the epithet Vikramaditya 
m their coins. We have also seen that the earlier Gupta rulers 

I In this sv ork the authorship of J> otirvidabhai ana, a book on astrology 

w the i6th century AD., is ^vrongly asenSd 

rucU IS chunrH I j 1868, 7o8fr A mention of the mne- 

Hm been found in an inscription discovered from 

dSfolrnnv w 1 lost and IS known only from a 

(C iffi 1 W 1° u® tianclation by Ch. W il k 1 n s 

A H o 1 1 V in ® of forgery. Cf 

riertr'i,', ' m-c, t .sr^T^u hrr”! ■""“'’‘I? 

» '^”,3?.°'^' ""■"■'“Vto. p ier,'’FUel, lift & 

2. Jacobi, ZDMG 30, 1876, 304^ 

Cnplue (Ocrlm t^83),^p*?37°*^ ^ Bcitragc zur mdischen Lc\iko- 
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have had poetic, literary and scientific inclinations. In addition, 
certain other conditions also present themselves making it pro- 
bable that Gandragupta II was the Vikramaditya under whom 
Kalidasa lived. His capital was at Ujjayim, with which we are 
already acquainted as the native land of Kalidasa. It is not 
wrong to assume, therefore, that in the epic RaghuvamSa diverse 
references to Gandragupta II have been made^. In the same 
epic Kalidasa calls the poet of the Ramayana a mythical sage of 
a former age, who lived in another yuga, i.e. in a distant period 
of human history. Wherefrom it follows that between Valmiki 
and Kalidasa centuries must have elapsed. Further it was 
long ago proved by J a c o b i® that certain astrological state- 
ments that occur in the epics of Kalidasa disclose his knowledge 
of Greek astrology and that the material from Greek astrology, 
as found in the works of Indian astrologers, reached India in 
the middle of the 4th century A.D. through Firmicus Matemus. 

B u h 1 e r has shown how Vatsabhatti, the author of an 
inscription dated 473 A D , found in a temple of the sun at 
Mandasor, otherwise an absolutely insignificant versifier, made 
it his business to vie with the great poet, imitating not only his 
style, but also taking many verses from Kalidasa for modelling 
his own thereafter. If this be correct, it must be admitted that 
Kalidasa, already in 473 A. D., had become an eminent poet. 
Gonsequently the age of Kalidasa is limited approximately 
between 350 and 472 A D, the reign of Gandragupta II extend- 
ing circa 375-413 A.D^. 

There are some scholars, who have come forward with 

I. T B 1 o c h, ZDMG 62, igo8, Syiff The objections against Bloch 
raised byFW Thomas, JRAS 1909, 74ofF , do not appear sound Hovi-o 
ever, it can never be strictly proved whether or not the poet had actually 
meant the respective allusions That Kalidasa lived durmg the time of 
Gandragupta II has been admitted also by B h a n d«a r k a r (Peep into the 
Early History of India JBRAS 1900, 440 f Reprint 44! ), A B Keith, 
(JRAS 1909, 4331F ), P 1 s c h e 1 (KG 201 ) and R a p s o n (ERE IV, 885 ) 

2 Monatsbenchte der Berliner Akademie dcr Wissenschaften 1873, 

P 554 ff and ZDVTG 30, 1876, sosfT 

[3 S K De., HSL p 125 is of the opinion “ it would not be 
altogether unjust ihable to place him roughly at 400 A D It is not un- 
important to know that K alidasa shared the gloiious and varied Iivmg and 
learning of a great time , but he might not have done this, and yet be the 
foremost poet of Sanskrit Literature That he had wide acquaintance with 
the life and scencei of many parts of India, but had a partiality for 
Ujjaymi, may be granted, bttt it would perhaps be hazardous, and even 
unnecessary to connect him with any geographical setting or historical, 
environment” ] 
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the statement that KaUdasa lived under Kumaragupta tow^s 
the end of the 5th century A.D^. And since we know nothing 
at all about the life of Kalidasa, and Uttle about his age m spite 
of ever) thing, it is p o s s i b 1 e that he might have begun his 
literary activity sometime during the reign of Candragupta II, 
continuing it during period of the reigns of Kumaragupta and 
Skandagupta^ He would then have lived approximately from 
390 to 460 A. D. However, it too is equally possible that he lived 
earlier (approximately from 350 to 420 A.D.)* So, all that we 
know ascertain is just that the fame of Kalidasa was well 
established in the first half of the 7th century A.D., when he was 
praised highly by the famous author Bana and also in an inscrip- 
tion dated 634 A.D. he is mentioned as a famous poet^ For these 
reasons, the opinion*, that had general currency earlier and is 
still entertained by some researchers that Kalidasa lived some- 
time in the 6th century A.D. docs not seem at all probable. 

The age of Kalidasa is controversial and there is no unani- 
mity even as to the works that are ascribed to him The number 
of works ascribed to one Kalidasa is very large, but they are 


1. Ibid, p i8 ff., 24! Cf. Ki cl horn, NGGW 1890, 25ifF. 


2 Tiicse scholars (Monmohun Ghakravarti, JRAS 1903. iSsff j 
1904,158(1,11 C Ma7umdar, JRAS 1909, 73iff ; B. L i c b i c h, 
indogennan Forschungen 31, 200), depend mainly upon the description 
pr Raghu's victorv-narch (digvjqya) in 4th canto of Raghuvamla. 
B u h 1 c r (Die indischcn Imclmficn etc d 82 ) has already warned against 
any far-fetched decision on ihe basis of these stereotyped descriptions. 
(Cf also KB P a 1 b a k, Ind Ant 41, 1912, 265 ff ) The latest researches 

Gawronski { The Digs ija/a of Raghu and some connected problems 
in Rornik Orycnlahstycrny, Polinsches Aichiv fur Oricntalistik, Krakau 
1914*19^5) prose that Kalid^a came 10 the court ot Kumaragupta and 
beranic the famous court poet under Skandacupla but these arc not 
convincing. 

3 So E Wi ndisch, Gcschichlc der Sanskiit Philologic (Grun- 

dr«s, 1, I B),p 175, note 2. ^ ^ 


T a i . ’ci”' inscription from the Megati-tcmplc of Aiholc, cf Fleet, 

/hr ’ Iv probable that the authors of 

the pnniastis m the inscriptions of the 6th ccntui-j A D and also that of 


5 A F.R H o c r n 1 e (JRAS iqoQ, 80 ff ; Ind. Ant ai loi-* refit 

P'os?' nmusing hypoi h?ti J structure svith the intcmion to 
SkSst fee r n contributed to their 

-"hem to has. 
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certainly not the output of the great poet^. Indisputably belong- 
ing to the poet are the epics Kumarasambhava and Raghuvams'a 
the dramas Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya and the lyric Megha- 
duta and most probably also the drama Malavikagnimitra and 
perhaps the garland of songs Rtusamhara too. 

As in the case of Kalidasa, so also in the case of most 
other poets of fame, their age can hardly be determined ivith 
certainty. Truly speaking we can directly say : the more 
famous the name of a poet in Indian literature, the more 
uncertain his date. There have been many poets, who were 
once famous, but we know nothing at aU about them except 
their names. Thus for example, Kalidasa has mentioned the 
name of the famous poet S a u m i 1 1 a by the side of Bhasa 
among his predece^ors; and in anthologies R a m i 1 a too is 
mentioned, in addition to Saumilla (orSomila), beside Bhasa. A 
work entitled Sudrakakatha, (probably a novel, that deals with 
the story of king gudraka), that we do not now posses-s is 
ascribed to both these poets^. Naturally we do not know whether 
both of them were senior contemporaries of Kahdasa or if 

along with Bhasa they too are to be assigned to the pre-classical 
period. 

During the time of Vikramaditya, if the word refers to 
Gandragupta II, also contemporaneously with Kalidasa, must 
have been Matrgupta ruling in Kashmir. This Matrgupta was 
himself a great poet and a patron of the great epic poet Mentha 


given by M I'fsfig™* S tlfr r* 

A u f r e c h t, CO I, 99 The stanzas that arc ienbed to KJhdjfS 

5m-°®oo 6 “ f ' ' <= zSmG S' 

1883, 306 iFjCf Thomas 30 The qucjtjon of the date nf 

well as that of the authorship of the works asenbed to „ . ^ f 

rendered more difficult by the fact tnat many of la S 

the name ‘modem Kalidasa” (Navakahd^ Ab^nJiaSfd^ “ 

r e on t,CC I, 24, .280) Among the pa^d.tas the opmiSr/ent Vs thil 

there haw been three Kalidas^, of whom one is bcheved to have lived imder 

Vikramaditya another under Bhojaand the third under Emperor Akhar ^Pf 



X- — I--- — ™ "“JT — wacn lie states that 

the real name of the author of Enghuvamsa was Ha ri s e n a who too 
came to be know'n as Kahdasa ] ’ °° 

a. Gf. K o n o w m Festschrift Kuhn io6f , Peterson, Subh io3f 
AYinternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 4 
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(orBhartrmcntha, also called HastiFaka)^ A later Kashimrian 
Lt compares the style of Mentha with that of Subandhu, Eana 
and Bharavis. Rajasekhara says thatValmiki himself appeared 
on the earth in the form of Mentha : and Kalhana reports that 
Matrffunla was so much impressed s\ith Mentha s H a y a g rl v a- 
vn d h a {no more available) that he placed a golden key under 
it, so that the brilliance of the book might not fade. 

About Amaru, the most famous Indian lyric poet, we 
tan only guess that in matter of time he may not be regarded 
,is long separated from Kalidasa. The dates of the dramatists 
Sudraka and Visakhadatta are quite indefinite. We 
can hardly say anything about the famous epic poets B h a 1 1 1 
and B h a r a V 1 or about B h a r t r h a r i, the most distinguish- 
ed gnomic poet, except that each of them had already become 
famous before 650 A.D.® 

With V a r a h a m i h i r a, the astronomer and poet, we 
come to a definite date for the first time. He died in 587 A.D. 
In the second half of the 6th centurv, there ruled m Kashmir 
the King Pravarasena II the poet or patron of the 
authoi of the Prakrt epic Setubandha About the talented 
sioiy-tcllcr and master of literary prose Dandin®, as about 

1 Rrij.u.'irangini 3, 125 ff, 260(1 Vri’scs of Malrgupta have been 
cUed Kalliana (RajaUii 3, 181), in Ksemendra’s Aucityalamkara 
(Peterson. JBRAb rb, 169, 176 ) and in anthologies On his commentaiy 
on the N.'its asistra see above p lo People have wongly tried to identify 
Matfgupi.i with K<*ihda<a Verses of Mentha are presen cd in anthologies 
Cf Aiifrechl ZDMG 27, 51,36, 368, Peterson, Subh 92 ff, 
1 17 f., Buhl c r, Report 42; Stein, K ajatarangin!, trans I, p 83? 

2 Mankha in Srik.-ndiacarua 2, 53, [sceS K. De HSL, p 322 ] 

1.. At . . 1 « « • M a «« 


t *-^.1 ' p .j, jiv^uruing lo a verse quoica in aniiio- 

" ''.T "orl>s of Dandm (see A u f r c c h t, 

V? *,*, '‘^* •^*1, know, however, only the work on poetics, the 

Ivi 3 , 114 that Dandin had wntten it 

iyi».irc tv-ii, A O On the contrar\- R. fT_j a_. 
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the second great prose tmter S u b a n d h u^, we can 
just guess that they belonged to the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. 

We enter for the first time into strictly firm historical legion 
with the dramatist and king Harsadevaor Harsavardhana^ 
of Thanesar and Kanauj, who ruled from 606 to 647 A D. We 
know much more about his hfe and work than about those of 
any other ruler of India, on the evidence not only of inscriptions 
and coins, but also of the historical romance Harsacarita, in 
which B a n a has described the hfe of his patron and friend, 
and again nowise less definitely than the account of the 
Cliinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who travelled in India bet- 
ween 630 and 644 A D., lived for a sufficiently long time in the 
court of Harsadeva and received much honour from the king®. 
We learn from his mscript'ons that he did possess high literary 
inclinations and that he ivas not only a patron of poets and 
w'riters, but was himself a poet^. Consequently we have no ground 
to disbelieve the Indian tradition and the Chinese chronicles 
that remember him as the author of many dramas and of Buddhist 
hymns After a thirty-seven years’ reign of bloody and successful 
v/ars, he devoted the rest of his hfe to peaceful government of his 
great kingdom, that extended over almost the whole of northern 
India, promoting and encouraging literature and sciencej 
establishing monasteries and charitable institutions and doing 

1 Subandhu has been reierrcd to by Bana and herce he could not be 
of an age, later than the 7th century A D According" to T e 1 a n g (JBRAS 
18, 1891, i47ff ) he lived at the end of the 6th and in the beginning of the 7th 
century A D , a point supported also by the great sunilarity of his style w ith 
that of Bana Haraprasad Sastr! (JASB i, 1905, 253 ff) would, on 
the basis of an ingenious but perhaps nsky hypothesis, like to place him in the 
beginning of the 5th century A D From verse No 10 of Vasavadatta, where 
Subandhu complains that with the death of Vikramaditi'a poetry fell int 
decay, it might be concluded that Subandhu v'rolein a period whe>. 
Vikramaditya had already become a traditional patron of poets, and probably 
tlial nearly 150 years after the death of Chandrtigupta II Vikramaditya he 
was alive CfDR Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant 41, 1912, p. i For a 
different opinion H o e r n 1 e, JRAS 1909, 138 fi , and Gray, Vasava- 
datta, Introd. p 8 ff 

2 For short commonly called Harsa or Sriharsa too He bore the 
epithet Siladitya ‘ sun of virtue”. Bana (Harsacarita introductory verses 
i8f ) calls him also Adhyaraja (rich kmg), see P 1 s c h e 1 , NGGW 1901, 
part 4, Thomas JRAS 1903, 830 

3. On Harsadeva, see Smith, Early Historj, pp 335-356. 

4 BU hler, Ep Ind i, 71 (An Inscnption dated 632 AD ) I-tsing 
(trans. by Takakusu, p 163) too mentions that Siladitya w'as a lover of 
literature 
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his best for the good administration of his empire Towa^ 
the end of his life he manifested a strong inclination lor 
Buddhism, which he, particularly under the influence of 
Chinese scholar Hiucn-Tsang, came to patronize more and 
more. During the age of Harsadeva Buddhism, of course, spread 
yet further in northern India, although Brahmanical and 
puranic cults flourished beside it among the masses. It 
IS noteworthy that the grand’fathcr of the king was a devout 
worehipper of Siva, his father, an equally devout worshipper 
of the sun, and his elder brother and his sister, followers of Bud- 
dhism, while he himself showed equal devotion to Siva, the sun 
and the Buddha through construction of temples and sanctuaries^. 
This attitude of Harsadeva towards different religious currents 
of his time, as we have already seen, has found expression also 
in his poems. He appears to have lived as a poet composing 
Buddhist hymns tow’ards the last days of his life. 

To Harsadeva’s circle belongs also the lyrist M a y u r a, 
who according to an uncertain trad’tit».t was probably the father- 
in-law or brother-in-law of the famous court poet B a n a®. 

M a g h a, the author of Sisupalavadha, must have lived, 
in the second half of the 7th centur)' A D., since his grand’- 
fathcr Suprabhadeva w’as the first minister of a king Varmalata, 
( mentioned in an inscription of the year 625 A. D. His 


i lluitn-lsang reports also about a great conference held at Pra- 
in uhich s\«*rc discussed tlie statues of Buddha on the first day, those of 
ttir sun-god on the second day and Siva’s on the third day. On the 
fourth d i\ .ilms tscrc distributed by the king among 20,000 Buddhist monks; 
but on the fullawmt; day the Btfilimanas and holy men of other sects tscre 
Iil.nsj«« lionotirecl with costly presents On Harsadeva as a writer of Buddhist 
h\nins s-c ApitcndiN to II, 267, transi p 377 

Qnackenbos has made a detailed study about Mayu- 
Poems of Mayura, edited with Translation, Notes and 
an ImrinJuction eic " NVu York 1917 (GUIS 9) 

e ^ Kiel horn, NGGW 1906, i43fr; JRAS 1908, 499fr 

» In' '* '1" ^^o«nt Abu, which, according to the inscription, 

Ixrlontj.d to die rmpirt of Varmal.\ta D. R Bhandarkar (Ep 

..'o.i'**’ ** 1 **** pro'*- iliat Magha Ii\cd sometime m the bt ginning 

® contemporary of Tmcndrabuddhi K 1 a 1 1 
'^‘,1 * 1 01 ff ) regards Magha on the basis of the anecdote 


f — ••• 

« i •••iiinv quoted aiiu iiiuiaica in iiio 

i '!! isju‘i on'* of the manv examples showing 

nr n» “TV 1 A"''" '“‘orics [ On Magha, see also 

tVe .tuem i9» f The lower terminus to 

.■»-4 quotation from his poem by Vamana 
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homeland was Srimala in Gujarat. According to the statements 
ol the poet himself and anecdotes recorded bv the Jainas^ he was 
a son of a wealthy man and lived independently on his own. 

The first ruler of Kanauja, about whom we hear after 
the death of Harsadeva (^ 4.1 Ys-sovarman, 

who sent an envoy to China in the year 731 A D., and m'ne or 
ten years later was deprived of his throne by Lalitaditya Muk- 
tapida of Kashmir^. He was a patron of letters, and is him- 
self known as the writer of a drama RamabhjTidaya, and 
verses are ascribed to him in anthologies^. In his court lived 
the famous dramatist Bhavabhuti and the Prakrit poet 
Vakpatiraja of the famous Gaudavaha, a disciple of 
Bl-avabhuti according to his own admission^. B h a 1 1 a- 
Narayana, the dramatist could not have been much 
younger, as he is already cited by Vamana ® 

With Bhavabhuti the golden age or the classical 
period of Indian poetry may be considered to have come 
to an end 


The Most Important Poets of the Later Centuries 

Rajanaka Ratnals ara, the writer of Haravnjaya, 
Vakrottipancasika and a large number of verses ascribed 
to him in anthologies, lived under the Kashmirian kmgs 


1 The anecdote, narrated in Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani 
(trans by Tawney, p 48ff ) and in Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha. that makes 
him a contemporary of king Bhoja, is however, unhistoncal like manji 
other anecdotes narrated m such works 

2 Cf Smith, Early Historj', 378 

3. Peterson, Subh 95!; Thomas 75! 

4 Rajataranginl 4, 144, GaUdavaba 799, cf Shankar P P a n d t, 
Gauda\’aha, Iniiod p LXIV According to Subhasitavah, he was a son 
of Harsadeva, and, according to Yasastilaka, he w'as thrown into prison by 
Yasovannan and there he composed the poem, see Peterson, Subh 115. 

5 Venisamhara 5, 152 cited m Kav>alamkaravrtti 4, 3, 28 Accord- 
ing* to tradition Bhatta-Narayana was one of the Kanauj Brahmana’s 
invited to come to Bengal by Adis ura, thus perpetuatmg a Kulina-Erahmanas 
strain in that region With this accords well the statement that Bhatta 
Narayana lived m the 8th century AD [CfSM Tagore, Vcnlsamh^a 
Nataka, preface and K r is h ana m a ch arv a 95, 161. Konow, 
Das mdische Drama, p 77, does not come to a deflmte conclusion regarding 
the age of Bhatfa-Narayana, but believ^es that there is nothing that might 
stand against the hypotheses that he hved in the second half of the seventh 
century A.D ] 
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Drpalaja>apida f 826-838 A D.) and Avantivarman (855-883 

^At the end of the gth century and the beginning of the loth 
century A D , under the patronage of Mahendrapala and 
Mahiprda of Kanauj, there lived the dramatist Rajasekhara^, 
v'lio calls himself the tcachei of Mahendrapala and a contem- 
porar) of Krsnasankaravarman. Verses of Rajasekhara are 
frequently quoted in anthologies of which a large number written 
on different poets is particularly important for history of litera- 
ture, and these stanzas have perhaps been taken from a work 
on poetics ascribed to him®. 

In the nth century A.D., the citv ofDhara in Malava 
played a great role in literature. Here ruled King Munja 
(971*095 )*» ^ great patron of poets, a lover of 

literature, and a poet himself. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Siiidhuraja Navasahasahka We know P a d m a- 
g u p t a, the author of Navasahasankacarita, as the court 
poet of both. Much more famous as a lover of poets is 
Bhoja (1018-1060^ A. D. )*, nephew of Munja. There 


1 Hk MfiCs ha\c been translated by Aufrecht, ZDMG 36, 
37J{r Cf P c t c r « o n, Subh gGff, Jacobi WZKM 2, 2i2ff , 5, 25 ff , 
R.ijilaran^ml 5. 34 VS A p t c, Rajaickhara, His Life and Writings, Poona 
ilUlb, p lOr ; B u hi c r, Report 42!? and Stein Rajatarangini, Tians 
\ol 1, p fjrJ 

^ Ipci, Ind Ant 16, lyjfT , Kielhorn, Ep Ind i, 
ilif.o, 1 71 , B h a 1 1 a n a t h a s V a in 1 n (Ind Ant 41, 1912, 143 ) places 
am Jy iw ven Jlfl j and 959 A D From an inscription we learn that he was 
a ilxnu mjshrd port of ihc inh ccntur>’ A D , see Ki e 1 h o r n, Ep Ind 1, 
**•!! 1 * VoirdMit; 10 H ul t 7 s c h (Ind Ant 34, 1905, lyyff ) Rajasekhaia 
not a Biahmana, but a Ksatnja and the teacher of Mahendrapala onlv 
111 tine artf MahenOranrda ruled fmm Ann tr. 


^ ^ I # t fl ' . • — * i » X *.4 M Alt a am 

commentary on Dasarupa, in the Saras- 
.'■•a n Ih' Y»™.,hU Ksemendra and Ablunavagupta 

,P 3C1 note 2 A collection of these verses is 
4 rf ^ , _ _ ” I* punted edition of Karpuramanjari in Km 

5 :.M.a'r,%'r'GGY’'. 887 ,"p%s;r’ Kan>aran.ailja.i cd.% .sGf. 

Prttadvallabha and Silval- 

I h i, m a i 103 ' " anthologies belong to th.s king, see 
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are a number of tales and anecdotes told about his love for litera- 
ture and his generosity towards poets and learned men, very like 
the tales about Vikramaditya. There are many scholarly works 
(on poetics, medicine etc ) and poems that are ascribed 
to him^. Many of his stanzas are included in anthologies. It 
is remarkable that we do not till now know of any important 
poet by name to have in fact lived in his court. 

In the iith and 12th centuries Kashmir became a promi- 
nent seat of literature and science. In about 1070-1090 A.D. here 
lived the poet B 1 1 h a n a, son of Jyesthakalasa, who won 
equal fame as a writer of lyrical, epic and dramatic poems. 
He left Kashmir during the reign ofKalasa (1C64-1088 A.D.), 
probably in 1065, visited different courts in India, and 
finally became a court poet of King Vikramaditya VI of the 
western Galukya dynasty, for whom he wrote the Vikraman- 
kadevacarita^ at a time when Harsa of Kashmir was still a 
prince (between 1081 and 1089 A.D.). 

In Kashmir there lived also the prolific writer K se- 
me n d r a®, who has enriched almost all branches of literature. 
He wrote epics and dramas, abridged the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, rendered the Kadambari and Brhatkatha into 
verses, composed religious poems and didactic stanzas, wiote 
works on poetics, prosody and politics, and did not spare even 
obscene topics. Some of his books are dated 1037, 1050, 1052 
and 1066. In his earlier years he was an ardept devotee of 
Siva, but later got converted to Vaisnavism and followed the 
dictates of the Bhagavata with ardour. Although he was not a 
Buddhist, yet he had a heart, large enough, to adopt Buddhist 
legends for his subjects. 

A little junior to Ksemendra, between 1063 and 


1 Gf Aufrecht, ZDMG 27, Gyff, Thomas 63ff 

2 Cf Rajatar 7, 938, Peterson, Subh 66ff Piscbel KG 
208; Duft 128, Buhlei, Vikramankadevacarita, Introd p. 2off , and 
Fleet, Ind. Ant. 20, iff gsf, 266ff, 28of ( on the Chronology of 
Galukyas ) 

3 On him, cf B u h 1 e r. Report 45 ff , Peterson Report 
1882-1883, p 46f : TBRAS, Vol 16, Extra number p 4 " • Subh 2011 , 
L e V 1, JA 1885, s 8, vol VI, 397 ff, and S t e 1 n Rajataranerini Trans 
II, p 375f Two epics Muktavali and Lavanyavati, the drama Chirab ara a 
and a chronicle Rajavali ( severely criticised for untrustivorth’ness by 
Rajitar i, 13) are no more available 
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io8r A.D., S o m a d e V a^, the master story-teller wrote his 
famous Kathasaritsagara “The Ocean of Strerms of 
Stories”. Tlicn came the poet M a n k h a, imder King 
Ja)asiraba (1128-1149 A.D.) of Kashmir, who wrote an epic 
Srikanthacanta®. Again, about 1 148 A.D. K a 1 h a n a, the 
greatest, nay, the only great historian that India has produced, 
wrote liis famous chronicle of Kashmir— the Rajatarangini, 

The court of King Laksmanasena of Bengal®, 
who came to the throne in 1119 A.D., too developed into a 
centre of poetry and learning. In his court lived Umapa- 
1 1 d h a r a^, D h o i®, G o v a r d h a n a, and above all 
J a y d e V a, the most famous poet of the Gitagovinda- 
famc. 

In the court of Kings Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of 
Kanauj, in the second half of the iQth century A.D., there lived 
probably Sriharsa, the author ofNaisadhacarita®* 

Here only the most prominent names have been enume- 
rated. It will be shown, however, in the chapters, following, 
dealing with the different classes of poetry, that beside these 
numerous others continued writing even later than the 12th 


P“n>osc or diverting the mind of 

>u,S,riX A D° 

katomchen 

2 n u li 1 c r, Report soff 

30 , ip 3 j 3 .^dM Laksmanasena (AGGW 

1) D ^ *9°®' ^57ff [Accord- 

nnd rn^nrd appro.imaiclArom^nV^ '”9 

niOT that is no 

Jopif j; 'j-cAufrecht ZDMG i*'*” found m antho- 

«aa';« Kri'h '<S m““«o\°LakS;a„*a' 

" “'rksrs s't 

Si't “I'd not H a r s a u 
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century, right down to the modeiji times, with more or less 
recognition. 


The Ornate Court Epic 


The ornate court epic of the classical and post-classical 
periods derives its materials mostly from tales about old gods and 
heroes, as they are narrated in the two popular epics and in the 
puranas. Thus, for example, K a 1 i d a s a in his epic Raghuvamsa 
retells the story of Rama, whilst for the plot of his Kumara- 
sambhava he depends on the puranic myths^ 

Of these two epics in all probability K u m a ra- 
s a m b h a v a^, “The Birth of Kumara”, is older. Kumara is 
the name of the war-god Skanda, who, according to mythology , 
was procreated by Lord Siva for the purpose of commandeering 
gods in their war against the demons. Cantos I-VIII how- 
ever just describe how Uma, the daughter of the Himalaya 
(hence commonly called Parvati “daughter of the mountain ), 
won the affection of the terribly stern ascetic god Siva, practis- 
ing severe penance, merely through sheer power of her youthful 
beauty and succeeded in getting him as her husband. 

At Indra’s behest Kama, the god of love, tries to disturb 
Siva in his severe penance. In co-operation of his friend 
Vasanta (the spring season) and his consort Rati (lust) he 
starts on his errand in right earnest. Not only men and 
gods, but even animals and plants are stirred under the 
powerful awakening of the spring. (HI* 39) 

parydptapuspastavakastandbhyah sphuratpravdlosthamanohardbhya I 


1 On the critical problems regarding both these epics of Kalidasa se 
[ a c o b 1 in OG V, Berlin 1881 II, 2 p. 153S 

2 Cantos I-VII translated into Latin and published , 

1 1 e n z 1 e r, London 1838 English ti anslation of the 

i T H G r 1 f f 1 1 h (The Birtli of the War-G^, a f m mSe by 

id London 1879) German translation of the pantos I- published 

3 Walter, Munchen— Leipzig 1913 Cantos VII^ II u ere puo^ 
or the first time in the Pandit, Vol I, 1866 In .q. by Indian 

liscussed in detail the question of genumen^ of t “ , refutation) 3, 
cholars ( Gf also W e b e r, ZDMG 27 an^S «n.aries 

!i 7 fr 24ifr There are nice editions of all the 17 commentanes of 

nNSP, 4th Ed , Bombay 1906, m TSS, Voi 27,32,36. 

^runagiri and Narayana Ganpali & a s t March 1Q12, was pre- 

913-14 Following the transiaUon of Gri ff p x^umarasambhavam 18 

anted In the Court Theatre in London Ae 5 i.* 9 » 3 , P 327 )- 

ableaux by Indian ladies and children (As Quart Rev JN s , y i- 
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Intnvadh ubhyasiarnvopyaiapurvinamrasakhabhujabandhanam I « 

‘Tacii the trees enjoyed deep embrace 
From lovely creepers, their spouses, 

I’linr breasts, the exhuberant clusters of anxious 

hlr)S?:omS, 

With bps of sprouts, 

And with twigs for arms”. 

Bnl, at the sight of the ascetic Siva the immovable, 
absorbed in deep meditation, sitting on a hide of a tiger, 
^lre^^ed in the skin of a black antelope, his head encircled by 
snakc^, a ros.iry suspended from his ears, his motionless eyes 
exiniding upto the nose — “like a cloud, not affected by rains, 
like a lake without an inkling of a wave, like a lamp unstirred 
by the v.md” {111,44-48) ;-Kama becomes doubtful of success. 
And then —there appears Uma in her full majesty and bloom 
hhows her reverence to i^iva. At this opportune moment the 
gml of love darts his arrows at Him. But the latter restrains 
the awakening love, passing 'catches sight of Kama and burns 
hini with the flame of the third eye in hiS fore-head. Uma 
returns home in despair. Canto fourth describes the pathetic 
w.-uls of Rati over the ashes of her burnt husband^. Uma, 
now tlresscs herself in barks and takes to a harder course of 
ascciicisin Her penance and pious devotion at last 
touch the heart of .^iva. There flow solicitations. Their 
nnrriagc is like that of iuiman beings. 8iva invites the 
'icven s'^ges (Saptarsi) and Arundhati and shows her the 
Mine risptct as to the holy sages : distinction goes* not 
to sex, but to character. VI, 12 : 

! i'Mf^auraiabhedcna tnummscapaiyad tsvarah | 
slr,(tum‘lntl\nnaslhaisd vrttam hi mahitam saldm U 
“With equal devotion gazed the Lord 
At her, as also at the holy men, 

\\ hether a female or male, to the great, that is the same*, 
Since tlie fact is : it is only the conduct that is honoured”, 
iw sight of Arundhati, the cxamplar of woman’s faithfulness 
to her husband, sircngihcns &va’s desire for his swcct’hcart. 


». I G^rn^rt by R fl c k c r t, see Ruckert-Nachlcsc 11 

v \ r4*r , in an ImJ.an home ! 
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At length he begs of them to ask of the Mountain for 
Parvati’s hand for him, which they wilhngly do. The rsis 
go accompanied by Arundhatl, as “generally in such affairs 
women have the aptitude {f-rayenaivamvidhe karje pur amdhnmm 
pragalbhatd — VI, 32)”. During the marriage, that is described 
in the canto seven, are performed a series of rites and cere- 
monies, observed as even at a human wedding. And, "when 
the bridegroom enters into the capital of the mountain king, 
people rush to the windows to take a view of the Lord of 
Lords and of the coupleL 

Then in the eighth canto folloivs the description of amorous 
dings of the just married couple that discloses an accurate 
knowledge of Kamasastra The thoughtful fervour, the splen- 
dour of images and the choice of expression do make us feel 
that we are enjoymg here a genuine composition of Kalidasa. 
The poet describes how Siva’s spouse is at first bashful and 
seems hesitant in surrendering herself completely to the 
will of her sweet’heart. VIII, 14 : 

sasvaje pnyamuTompldaTUim prarthitam mukham anena ndharal I 
mekhaldpranajalolatamgatam hastamasya sithilam rurodha sd tl 
“And now she embraced her sweet’heart, 

Pressing him hard with her lovely breasts. 

Her face, hov/ever, she did not offer to him in response. 
Though cajoled hard ; 

Slowly she checked his hand. 

Slowly and slowly moving, enticed to her girdle”. 

One day Siva, lying indolently on a stone-slab in the hill- 
side forest, just as the sun is setting in the west, leaning over 
the breasts of his darling, describes the beauty of the sundown 
and of the approaching night in such picturesque figures, as 
we are accustomed to expect in Kalidasa alone. VIII, 45* 
raktapitakapiidh payomucdm kotayah kutilakesi bhdntyamuh 
draksyasi tvamiti samdhyaydnayd varlikdbhiriva sadhumanditdh II 


1. The poet has borrowed here (VII, 56-69) from Asvaghosa, the 
description of the scene in Buddhacanta III. 13-24 (see above II, 205, trans 
P26i), the picture of the lotus-faces of women, gazing doi\n looking 
like real lotuses set into balconies (Buddhacanta III, 19) is taken m us 
entirety into the Kumaras (VII, 62) Por the rest, however, in the matter 
of presentation of details Kalidasa is independent The fact that the 
taken over into Raghuvamsa (VII, 3-16) word for word shows that it na 
particular fascination for the poet. 
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“Red, yellow and brown, 

There yonder shine the crests of clouds, 

Xow the dusk is making them appear in their best 
Touching them to a finish, 

Wisliing my curly Love, 

Just glanced that way.” 

KAhdasa alone could see the evening glow whelmed by 
the dark looking like a stream of liquidified red mineral under 
larurda sliadcs standing on its banks. 
tnmmam timiravrddhpiditam 1 
hilnTdjnlannytdhundslhtiam I 
tH'aslataiamaiamabnliji 
p'lsya dhaturasanimnagdmwa H 
Other Knlidasan pictures on view are when the west, 
*.\itii us declining evening glow appearing like a red stripe 
IS c ompared to a field of battle touched off by a besmeared 
how {\*ni, and, again, when the moon dispels darkness as 
ifliis beloved, the night, were flicking back her hairs : further 
again, \%hcn ^iva kisses her face and in rapture she closes 
lur <*\cs like lilies of the night (VIII, 63). Canto eight closes 
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wit a verse letting us know that although he had enjoyed 1 50 
seasons in amorous sports, Siva’s time passed like a single 
night, his craving for love, undimmed like submarine fire, never 
extinguished even by ocean’s fathomless waters^. 

Perhaps some stanzas or probably one canto in which 
the birth of Kumara was described briefly and discreetly has 
been lost. In that case Kalidasa would have hardly developed 
the puranic myth of the war-god’s birth, a most unsuitable theme 
for poetic representation, as some later hand has done in the 
certainly spurious cantos IX-XVII. These cantos, net only on 
account of their contents but also on account of their language, 
can easily be seen as an interpolation®. 


I. The genuineness of canto VIII has been wrongly questioned by 
scholars That it is wanting in many of the manuscripts (and consequently 
also in the first printed edition) is due to the fact that on religious, and not 
perhaps moral, grounds people have been hesitant to regaid as genuine the 
highly profane description of the enjoyments of the divine couple Rhetoricians 
have been divided in opinion as to whether it is proper to describe this scene 
from the life of great gods Anandavardhana (Dhvanyaloka III, 6, p 137, 
Jacobi’s translation, offprint p ySf ) thmks that it is definitely from the pen 
of the poet and he ev'en refers to that accordingly The relevant portion 
of the Dhvanyaloka reads **mahSkavtmm af)}uttamadevatavisqyaprasidahasam- 
bhogaSrngaranibanihanad amuettyam iaktUtTOshiam gramyatvena na praUbhasate }atha 
kumarasambhave devisambhogavamanam” “Even master poets have delineated 
passion among gods and yet impropriety does not strike one as vulgar, because 
the impropriety has been camouflaged by the poet’s genius The description 
of Parvali’s amours m the Kumarasambhava is an explicit instance” A 
different opinion is expressed by Mammata (Kavyapiakasa VII) who says 
that it is outright improper for the poet to describe the amours of one’s 
elders Vamana cites from this canto at two places in his poetics (4, 3, 33 
and 5, 2, 25 ) The passage in Kav7aprakasa reads — 


“ratisambhogaiTngdrarupa uttamadevatavisaya na vaTnani)a 
tadvarnanam pitroh sambhogavamanamiva lityantamanucttam" . 
it has been translated by Ganga Natha Jha as follows “Love in the shape of 
erotic enjovment is not to be described with regard to the best Divine this 
description being as improper as the erotic delineation of the company of 
one’s own parents ” 


2 Since Mallinatha too wrote a commentary on cantos I- VII as 
of Kalidasa, what seems plausible is that the rest was added sometime 
him Even Arunagirinatha ( See Ganapati TSS 37, Preface), wo 
came earlier has commented upon only these 8 cantos The great con ormi y 
between the Kumarasambhava and the Sivarahasya of the Sankar^am | ® ° 
the Skandapuiana is to be explained through the assumption that uie wri er o 
the Sivaiahaiya had utilized Kumaras, cantos I-VIII, as a means for this mis- 
chief Cf W e b e r, ZDMG 27, I 79 , 190 ff and Pandit Vol III, 

Streifen, III, p 2,7f,oii f, [S P B h a t t a c h a r y a, ^/^s of the 

Fifth Or Con Vol I. pp 43-44, S K D e HSL pp 1^26 ] 

century A D the Jama Jayasekhara wote yet anothei Kumara 

sambhava (see Pet er son, 3 Rep Extr 25iff) Udbhata too 

one Kumarasambhava (see above p 19 ) 
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Anatbcr great cptc of Kalidasa is the Raghuvamsa^ 
• The Hmorv of the Family of Raghu”, m which the poet des- 
rrifjrs the life and achievements of Rama and also those of his 
prfdrrrss/jrs and successors. The first nine cantos are devoted 
In the Jour immediate predecessors of Rama, Dilipa, Raghu, 
Aja ard Dabaralha, then m cantos X-XVI he describes, fairly 
VI jigiccmcnt with the Ramayana, the career of Rama. 
Krilttiasa docs i»ot conceal the fact that he found his inspirations 
in the great epic of \’rilmiki= However, he docs not let himself 
off into a competition with the adikavi He has narrated the 
.irtuil Rruua-tale vcr\' briefly, so briefly that the cantos of 
the Raghuvam'«a devoted to this theme are just a neat abridge- 
ment <>1 the 'even bo»)Ks of the Ramayana. On the other hand, 
h.is genius has an entire range providing new opportunities 
fr.r originalitv. jianicularly in the cantos devoted to Raghu 
and Aj.i. 

Almost all llic heroes of the solar race whose carreers and 
achievements have been sung by Kalidasa arc weal as kings. 
All ol them devote, as said in I. 8, their childhood to the 
<tudy t>( sciences, strive for worldly success in youth and m 
old age, like pious hermits, resort to sylvan life for the 
|-f!rpo«c of meditation As rulers they extend the boundaries 
ofilirir einpin and administer a noble and honest govern- 
rnem ftjr the \%clfarc of their subjects They arc of strictly 
llfahm.inic a! faith and solemnly observe all the religious 
ciiemonies of the .stages, holding the aich-pricst in the highest 
cvsci m. Such an ideal king among them is Dillpa, grand’son 
of Vivasvan, about \> horn Kalidasa says (I, i8) 

/ 'cj h.’fano iZ N’.uljarlham sa iabliyo baltm agrahlt I 
ntsrorlmn adailc hi tasaiji rovih || 
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“For their welfare alone 
He realized the taxes from his people. 

Even as the sun draws up water 
To return hundred times to tlie earth ” 

Subsequently when Dilipa retires into the forest, his son 
Raghu succeeds to the kingship. His famous campaign for 
victor)’- over the world (digvijaj'i) is described in detail All 
the enemies bow down before him, so that he is able to per- 
form at the end a Viwajit (all-subduing) sacrifice. He is 
Succeeded by his son Aja, in v/liose career the poet evinces 
greater personal interest. He marries Indumatl, the princess 
of Bhoja. The ceremony of “self choice of husband” 
(svayamvara) is described vividly. It i «5 an elegant festive 
assembly that we see. After the bards have recited the gene- 
alogies of the princes, present. Indumatl appears in her 
nuptial role She attracts the heart of etrer)'body ; each one 
hopes for the best. Led by the concierge she emerges directly 
into the circle of the waiting princes. But none of them 
pleases her, and 

sancannl dipaHkheva ratrau yam yam vyatljdya patimavam sd I 
narendramdrgattaiva pTapede vivarnabhdvam sa sa bhumipalah |{ 
“Desirous of selecting her husband, 

Wliomsoevcr she passed by, 

Turned colourless, like watch-tower on the king’s 
highway. 

At the approach of a glimmering lamp, 

At night”i. 

But the moment she comes near Aja, her heart throbs 
and after a show of maidei Jy bashfulness she throws the 
garland about his neck, thus selecting him for her husband. 
After her marriage, however, the rejected princes leave 
behind their presents and withdraw with a cheerful face, 
concealing their feeling of disappointment “like clear lakes, 
sheltering crocodiles in their depths” (VII, 30)- 
way home Aja is attacked by these disgruntled princes and 
there ensues a bloody batde, the description ivhereof offers 
the poet an occasion for many splendid similes To him the 

I. The comparison contamed m this verse (VI, 67 ) of Indumatl with 
the glimmer of a lamp ( dipasikha) has pleased the Indian poets^ so muc so 
that they remember the poet, on account of this simile, as the 
Kalidasa” (see Peterson, OG VIj I^iden r883, III> 2» 339 “ /> 
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Ud^ofilx-stancRcmicsa from 

,1k drinUng oip'' Then the poet depicts m beautifu 

t hrm ^ Hr liqwor (V 1,4^)- ^ coronation, and 

“:;-d.c ideal Atomistrauonof A^a ah^ ^ 

his happv 'the king is walking with his wife 

Dalarath.,. O"' f V' a aadand of heavenly flowers falls 
in ,he park, siidden'l a g«^n j„p 3 

from noMhere on ‘"a ‘f the king on the demise 
dead. The Pa'';“' ' "eg) along with the pre^ous 

of his bdo'-"! e«fc (V“ ’ '‘^^|;„,ati with flowers and the 

droription of the ^ too with a broken heart dres 

follmiing narration J such as since has long 

is oaa of .he literature through the trans- 

becn welcomed into Ocm ted some 

'' "rl'kXds retlslabon into English : 

'■f mhanaipinsun 

/r2Ls.W»»s««'»'- pansrhocuamankemans^am II 
“lie, wHo Had loved her so much, 

Idfung Her into His arms, 

Carried Her, like a Uilc, 

Awaiiing re-sirmging 

With breath tNhilc bearing her. 

.,We/.a sa iSiHsodsadora sahnjSmdpyapahaja dkralam 

aia-rd-ay. kHa^aUUk, MU lerirmi. II 

“Hr loki his natural self-control, 

And, v.itH tears ^^clllng up, ^vas sobbing violently, 

liib voice was choked; 

Utu lion. ssHcn it is heated, becomes soft; ^ 
What to talk of animals that arc corporeal beings 

i», Trir/iJ r^irasavi'^amdl prabhaiant^ayiirapohitum i \ 

’ ' knvAa sudhananJAmivanytlraharis^ato vidheh U 

“When even on account of contact 

With human brdv, can take away life, 

,sh‘. ’ Wiiat is then there, that cannot become 
A Jtc.’.dlv SM-Tpon in the hand cf Fate, when it is eager 

to ‘Ttlt”. 

»T* r'* 2 ; : .<f’» /amii{!*n v'rduna^arabhate prajdntakah \ 

^ me nalnd puii^mdcrsanatfi gala 1) 


9t% 
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“Or it may be that only with a dehcate weapon. 

The ender of life undertakes to strike one that is soft; 
An illustration thereof is seen in the lotus, 

That is destroyed with the shower of frost.” 

54. tadapoTiitumarhasi pnye pratibodhena vtsadamasu me l 
jvalitena guhdgatam iamastuhinddreriva naktamosadhlh i| 
“Mayest thou, O Darling, rise again. 

And make my grief vanish at once. 

Like the plant with its blaze at night, 

The darkness of the cave of the Himalayan mountain.” 

55. idamucchvasttdlakam mukham 
tava vihdnlakaiham dunoti mam i 
nisi suptamivaikapankajam 
viratabhyantarasatpadasvanam II 
“But thy face, with its shaking hairs, 

Tliat has ceased to converse, pains me; 

Like the unitary lotus at night, 

That IS closed, and the bee no more hums in it ” 

66. grhirii sactvah saklii mithah priyasisyd labte kalavidhau I 
karundvimukhenamrtyundharatd tvdm vada ktmnamehrtam II 
“Mistress of my house, advisor, a lady friend, 

A pet disciple in fine arts. 

The pitiless Death, that has deprived me of thee. 
What has he not taken away from me ?” 

He does not ascend the pyre with his wife, not bfecause 
he hopes to live, but for fear of the scandal that people 
Will say ‘‘Being a king, he was so much aggrieved that 


he died with his wife !” 

pramaddmanusamsthitahsucd nrpatih sanniUvdcyadarsandt II 
The teacher is able to offer him only feeble consolation, 
and he desires to live further only for the sake of his son 
When the latter becomes capable to administer the affairs 
of the government, Aja voluntarily lets himself die o 
stravation to be reunited with his beloved in the heaven 
The following cantos (IX — ^XV) closely 
contents with the Ramayana. Here Kalidasa s ovs 
skill chiefly in descriptions The s^^ois 
just briefly described in cantos XVI X 
they too are ideal kings 


Wmternitz— History of Indian Literature Vol HI, 5 
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A noteworthy exception, however, is King Agni- 
varna, who lias been described in canto XIX. This ruler 
devotes only a little of his time to the afiairs of the state 
tltai he lias entrusted to his ministers, whilst he wholly 
enjoys his youth in the company of women. Day and 
night he wastes his time in lust and sexual pleasures, without 
troubling in the least in the interest of his subjects. When 
they want to see him, he show's them his arm, having 
«trctchcd it through a window of the palace. Like abutterfly 
he flies from flower to flower. He runs unsatiably after 
sexual pleasure. He considers the moment m which he 
does not rejoice the company of women as lost^. Due 
to his licentious character he loses his health. Consump- 
tion brings his life to a premature end before a son is 
Iw^n to him. But his first queen is then pregnant and the 
ministers allow her to be consecrated as Her Majesty. The 
heal of tears that the widow sheds at the death of her 
hudnnd is cooled with the coronation-water poured over 
her head from the spouts of golden jars, and she carries on 
the administration on behalf of her unborn child, concealed 
in her womb, like a com-sced in the womb of the earth, 
and whose birth is anxiously awaited by the people. 

W iih this the canto XIX comes to an end; but it is impro- 
h.nUc ih.it the poem too ended with it In ease the birth of the 
prtnre hid been described*, it could be said to have ended 
liapjulv, \Vhih the text, that is available, not only docs the poet 
l'*.i\c m in uncertainty with regard to the fate of the successors 
ol Agnivarna, but the epic ends really tragically, a thing which 
IS .li^vinM the jiractirc of thclndian poets. Likewise the benedic- 
torv sianj.\, in which Indian poetry usually ends, is wantine*. 
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Whether more cantos or only pairs of verses are lost to us ^both 

being possible — ^we are not able to take a decision^. 

The fact that both of the epics of K^idasa belong to the 
most famous productions of court-poetry is proved not only 
by the frequent references to them in works on poetics, but 
also by the large number of commentaries that exist on each 
of both the worktfv There are more than 20 diiferent commen- 
taries on the Raghuvaihsa and not less than 33 on the Kumara- 
sambhava*. The epics of Kalidasa surpass all later epics in 
matter of simplicity of language and scrupulous avoidance of 
subtlity. 

Among the many works that are wrongly attributed to Kali- 
dasa is found also the Prakrit epic Ravanavaha (TheKiIIing 
of Ravana) or the S-etubandha (Construction of the Bridgej^^ 
that describes in an elegant style the Rama-legend from the expe- 
dition of Rama for rescuing Sita upto the death of Ravana (in 
fifteen cantos.). Probably the author of this work is Pravara- 
s e n a II of Kashmir or one of his court poets*. Danilin (Kavya- 

1 VitthalaSastnn testified m 1866 that the descendants of 
Kalidasa then living at Dhara possessed 26 cantos of the Raghuvamsa (Pandit, 
Vol 1, p 141 ), whilst S h a n k ar P Pandit had heard about it m 1874 
(Raghuvamsa Ed , Preface, p 15) that somebody m Ujjam possessed cantos 
XX-XXV of the Raghuvamsa But till now nothmg has come to light about these 
cantos that are claimed to have existed before The commentaries too know only 
19 cantos Hillebrandt, Kalid^a, p 42, considers the last two cantos 
(XVIII and XIX) as spurious, simply because they appear to him of little 
value and devoid of taste But since Mallinatha has commented upon these 
cantos, Winternitz does not consider them as spurious, especially because 
Hillebrandt has not refuted their high antiquity [G Kunhan Raja, 
Annals of Or Res, Madras, V, Part 2, pp 17-40 attempts to question the 
anthenticity of the entire second-half of the Raghuvamsa, starting with the 
story of Dasaratha but the argument advanced by him is not convincing. J 

2 CfAufrecht, CG s w. and Nandargikar, Raghuvamsa 
Ed , Preface, p 26 

3 Prakrit and German, published byS Goldschmidt With a 
word-index by Paul Goldschmidt and the editor, Strassburg 1880-84. 
Gf Weber, Ind Stud 18 413 ff , 447 ff With the commentary of Ramadasa, 
published in Km 47, 1895 

4 Fiom Sana’s Harsacarita, Introductory verse 15, Peterson 
(Kadambari, Intr p 77ff ) first of all concluded that Pravarasenawas the writer 
of Setubandha It is also possible that he was simply a patron of an unknown 
poet Gf L 6 V 1, Theatre Indien, App p 58 and see above p 49, K o n o w, 
Karpuramanjarl, p 194 ff [WK — Pravarsena was of the Vakataka family, 
a grand’son of Gandragupta II, idenuficd with Pravarasena II of Kashmir 
[ thus also Keith, HSL, 97] It was even supposed that the poem was 
composed by Kalidasa on the occasion of construction of the boat-bridge over 
the Vitasta (Jhelum) by Pravarasena II (sec Rajatarangini, 111,358) CfS 
Levi, Theatre Indicn, App , p 58; K o n o w , Karpuramanjati m HOS, 
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darfa I, 34) refers to the Setubandha as an example of a work 
written in Maharastri, the most elegant Prakrit dialect. In any 
case its importance lies more on the linguistic side^. The style is 
unusually bombastic, full of far-fetched similes, puns, alliterations 
and long compounds, sometimes covering entire lines. In spite 
of all sorts of artificiality and afiectations in style and language, 
the work, in any case, exhibits extraordinary perfection. It must 
be conceded that in many places the work shows real poetic 
skill, as near about the place where Rama warns the ocean, for 
example, V, 34: — 

mvtri a sarmibhhiimo baladmuhavihuakesarasadugghao I 
uiihato rasanto visallhapasutta kesanvva samuddo ll 
“Bellowing, now the ocean stirs the sub-marine fire, 

Like a lion that roars and shakes his mane. 

With anger, after he is aroused from deep slumber, 

Having been pierced through by an arrow.” 

It is a matter of inquiry as to why such an epic was written 
in Prakrit. In style and artificiality it is similar to Sanskrit 
epics, and it is difficult to believe that the readers of these poems 
were different from those of written in Sanskrit had. More than any 
Sanskrit epic, it presupposes not only a cultured, but also a very 
learned general public. From this it may be possible to presume 
that in the court of Pravarasena, Sanskrit had an inferior recogni- 
tion to that of Prakrit. But it seems more probable that the poet 
just wanted to demonstrate that all the difficulties of language 
could be overcome in Prakrit too, and that all the devices of the 
Kavj'a-stylc could be employed there as well^. 

Another work, that is frequently attributed to Kalidasa is 


Vn) 4,p F G Peterson (JRAS , 1926, p 725f ) considers the 
jiwtemcnt ot Ratnadiwa (on I, 9) that Kalid^a wrote the poem to be correct 
Ilic rolopHon at the end (Km cd ) describes it as the joint work of Pravarsena 
vli *^*‘’“*"'?* See aUo S Knshnaswami Aiyangarm Ashutosh Mcm. 

® > P* It ‘s not probable that a Maharastri poem should have been 

of S K D c , HSL, p 1 19 thinks that the dale 

m th*- 5 tli centtlJJ^A^'D probably he may have reigned in Kaslunir 

32 * ff and Grammatik der Prakrit 

bprachrn, p. 12, [ transl p n.] 

AVhsr the GrearfS that upto the period of the reign of 

(*550**005) this work continued to interest the neoDle 

got a Samknt translation of the Ravanavalia 
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Naloday a^, although, on account of its style it could not have 
belonged to a great poet. We nowhere find in Kalidasa such 
artificial metres, such fine rhymes and such a work of art- 
istically developed kavya-style as are presented by this poem. 
The epic describes in four cantos the well-known tale of Nala 
and Damayanti “in so artificial a form that to turn an Iliad into 
sonnets would be a child’s play compared to it”*. The poet shows 
extreme fascination for internal rhyming (yamaka)* and allitera- 
tion. Perhaps the writer of the Nalodayais Ravideva, son of 
Narayana, who wrote also (as is often the case with Indian poets) 
a commentary on his own work. Ravideva is the writer of also a 
small poem of 20 stanzas, Kavyaraksasa or Riksasa- 
kavya*, upon which too he wrote a commentary likewise, and 
what is composed in the same style, a work that in the matter of 
lack of taste and in euphemism is similar to the Nalodaya and 
like-wise IS attributed to Kalidasa®. We, however, know nothing 
more about Ravideva or his age*. 

Here we must make mention of a poet who is frequenly 
referred to in Indian tradition as a contemporary of Kalidasa, 


I. Nalodaya, Sanscriticum caimen Calidaso adscnptum una cum 
Pradschnacari Mithilensis scholiis ed latina interpretatione. instruxit F. 
Senary, Berolmi 1830 Nalodaya, accompamed with a metrical translation 
by W Yates, Calcutta 1844 In German (reproduction ) by Ad Fr 
G r a f e n von S c h a c k, Stimmen yom Ganges (Stuttagart 1877), p 2ig- 
280 [cf Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, p 16. A R S A y y a r, 
JRAS, 1925, pp 263 fT attests Vasudeva as the author also of Yudhifthira- 
vijaya, Tnpuradahana and Saunkathodaya ] 

2 Friedrich Rttckert in Jahrbuchcr fur wissenschaftliche Kntik 
1829 p 536 Ruckert, ibid, p. 536 ff has described the metnes and art of 
rhyming of Nalodaya and has translated a portion of canto II, ibid, 1831 Nr. 1 
(also m Ruckert-Nachlese I, 253 ff }. Gf also W. Y a t es m As Researches 
20, 1836, p. 135 ff. 

3 See also above p iS 

[Keith, GSL, pp pyff doubts Ravideva’s being the writer of the Nalodaya, 
that he considers as havmg been >vnttcn by Vasudeva. ] 

4 Published by A Hoefer, Sanskrit Lescbuch, Berlin, 1849, 
p 86 ff and by K P P a r a b. Bombay 1900; annotated and translated into 
Italian JiyF. Belloni-Fillipiin GSAI 19, 1906, 83 ff 

5 P i s c h e 1 , ZDMG, 56, 1902, 626; 58, 1904, 244 f Cf Weber, 
Ind Streifcn II, 15; Peterson, Report IV, p CV, 3 Reports, pp 20, 
334 ff; Bhandarkar, Report 1883/84, p 16 

6 Accordmg to Peterson, JBRAS 1 7,1889, p 65 note, Nalodaya 
was written in about 1608 AD [It is wrong It was not Ndoda^ 
but a commentary on it that Rama Rsi , son of VrddhaN-yasa, wrote in 1608 
A V. Peterson; 3 Reports, p 29 f ] 
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i.c.,Kumaradasa, whose cpicjan akihar an that narrates 
the talc of Rama upto the time of the kidnapping of Sita. Tradi- 
tion ascribes the authorship of the poem to a Ceylonese king 
Kumaradasa ( 517 - 526 ), who may have been a friend of Kalidasa. 
But there are many indications that go to support the view that 
this poem of mediocre merit is of a later date, f It is really 
beyond question that he knew the Kasikavrtti (c, A. D. 650), 
while on the other hand he must have been known to Vamana 
(c. A D. 800), who censures the use of khalu as the first word, 
found in Kumaradasa, and cites a stanza which in content and 
form proclaims itself as unquestionably a citation from the lost 
part of the Janakiharana. Finally, he was piobably earlier than 
Magha, who seems to echo a verse of his. Rajasekhara, the 
poet (c. A. D. 900), asserts his fame : — 

jdnaklharanam kartum ragkuvamie stkite sati I 
kavlh kumaraddsasca rdvanasca yadi ksamah il 
“No poet, save Kumaradasa, could dare sing the rape of Sita 
when the Raghuvamsa was current, even as none, but Ravana, 
could perform the deed, when Raghu’s line existed”*. Who- 
ever might have been this Kumaradasa, he, in any case, had 
imitated Kalidasa*, without being able to attain his standard 
even rcnutcly. He is much less referred to than Bharavi 
and Miiglia, and his style is most analagous to that of Kalidasa. 

In the Aihole inscription (634 A.D.) ofPulakesin II beside 
Kalidasa is mentioned Bharavi as a renowned poet. [ As regards 
his age all that is known is that he must be placed much earlier 


, ^ .1.. “.T Janakiharana uas known only m the "Sanna”, 

n iWill rl translation of the original It had been 

rS * ^ tim- by G R N a n d a r g I k a r ( Bombay iqo7 ) 

O »rr rl,t.o:n an- of H.iridasa Saslri, Galcutta^Sgs, canto XVI, Id lir 

inBSOS,^iv, p 285 f, (Roman 
K i) f in BSOS IV? n furnished from a Madras MS by S 

• ..ad Ins nS of N a u d a r g i k a r ' s KumLa- 

Wi'iir-miz The "no— n l^^« 1 'teraturc, Poona 1908 was not accessible to 
B-l l Tr f n - r- V ^ '^’Alwis 1870; Zachariae, 

^.7 if ail S.b’i Mf ‘887, p 95, IBR AS Peterson 17, 1889, 

Hioinas Jllvs'^no; "-Iff 7. 1893 226 ff/ F Vv’ 

ofwn qir.-l in a-nhalo-HV’ sc- T f 578 ff The work is 

r'-niun*' isliKd-n*- rS—S k’d c" “seventh 

thu Ku’nSri I'l.a u oli-r i!na ^ Only this much is certain 

r • K I » r-cr ^'‘‘U^i.'-'tnara, who mentions him ] 

lln pl-ccln Siii knt Lu-r.'um . ^ ^ 8 ^ a r » Kumaradasa, 

un,l ^ Vcrstachcn 
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than 634 A.D. ] In Indian manuals of poetics he is always in- 
cluded among the greatest poets. His epic Kiratarjuniya^ 
according to the unanimous verdict of the Indians, belongs to the 
best type of classical poetry. The theme of the 18 cantos of the 
epic consists of the story of the battle of the hero Arjuna with the 
god iSiva, who assumed the form of a Kirata*. But the narration 
IS not of any importance whatsoever. The real importance of 
the poem lies in interlaced descriptions, magnificent metaphors 
and similes and mastery in handling of the language, that reaches 
its highest point notably in canto XV. Here we find, e.g verses 
in which only particular consonants occur (thus XV, 5 only 
Sf y, I and s or XV, 16, in which there is no consonant other than 
n), verses of which the two hemistichs have the same reading, but 
they give different meanings; then there are stanzas, in which 
each foot reads similarly, whether read from the beginning to the 
end or from the end to the beginning. Although these verbal 
gymnastics, like the devices of an acrobat, can no more inspire in 
us a feeling of admiration, we come across many splendid sketches 
in the description of nature that exhibit the genious of a true poet. 
For example we may refer to the beautiful description of the 
autumn in canto IV®, to the lovely bathing scene in canto VIII* 
and to the description of the setting of the sun and of the advent 
of the night in canto IX Here we find beautiful pictures, when 
for example, the poet says — 

amsupdnibhiratlvapipasuh padmajam madhu bhrsam rasayitvd I 
kfibatdmiva gatah ksitimesjamllohitam vapuruvdha patangah ii 
“It seems as if the extremely thirsty sun, having 
excessively drunk with the hands of his rays the honey 


1 A good edition with the commentary of Mallinatha h^ been 

published at Bombay NSP (6th ed , 1907 ) G S c h u e t z, Bielefeld *°45 
translated the first two cantos into German A complete Gennan translation by 
C Cappcllenn HOS, Vol 15 [ Only cantos I-III, wth the commentary of 
Gitrabhanu.edGanapatiSastrl, TSS 1918, On the austensible 
relation ot Bharavi and Dandin, see S K D e in IHQ,, I, i 925 > P 3 * > > 

*927, P 396, Hanhara S a s t r 1 in IHQ III, 1927, P >69 f, 

place Bharavi and Dandin at the close of the 7th century H ] _e 

loc cit p 24 ff shows that Bharavi was influenced by Kalidasa Kiratarjuniya 
has been cited in the Kasika (K 1 e 1 h o r n , Ind Ant 14, 327 ) 

2 Mahabharata 3, 39 f » see above, Vol I, p 292, transl p 347 

3 Translated into German by M Haberlandt m Wiener 

Landwirtschaftl Zeitung” 1883 t t. u 

4 VIII, 27 ff translated into German by B 0 c k e r t m JahrW- 
cher far wissensrhaftl Krilik, 1831. P *5 f (^^so m Rueckcrt— Nachlese, 
I, 265 ff ) 
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extracted from day-lotuses, has got intoxicated and d^irous 
of getting to earth looks to wear a reddish body” (IX, 3), 
or when he compares the rising moon with a silver bowl 
brought for the purpose of coronation of the god of love 
by the night comparable to a beautiful woman (IX, 32) . 
samvidhalumabhtsekamudase manmathasya lasadamsujalaughali I 
jatninivotiitcya tatacihnah sotpalo fajatakiiwbha, ivenduh U 

“For Love’s coronation the lady-night raised aloft 
the moon with his shimmering sea of beams and his spots 
full in view, like a sliver bowl decked with lotuses ” 

The Indians indeed rejoice most at the most far-fetched 
and most seldom similes. They have, therefore, given our poet the 
epithet “Sunshade — ^Bharavi {Catapatra bharavi)*^ because at one 
place he compares the lotus-pollens scattered from a cluster of 
lotuses by stormy wind with the goddess LaksmI reflecting her 
image in a golden sunshade^. 

The Kiratarjuniya served as model for M agh a’s epic the 
SiSupalavadha*, that is likewise esteemed as one of the most 
important pieces of poerty. [ The usually accepted date of Magha 
is the latter part of the 7th century A.D. But what appears 
as fairly certain is that the lower inmost limit to his age is provid- 
ed by the quotations from his poem by Vamana (c. 800 A.D.) 
and Anandavardhana (900 A. D.). In a stanza found in the 
Si^upiilavadha, he says that his grand’father Suprabhavadeva 
IN as a minister of a king Varmala {v. v, 11. Varmalata, 
Dharmanabha, Dharmanatha and Nirmalata), of whom an 
inscription of c 625 A.D. exists. But this date and identification 
of the king have not been proved beyond doubt. ]* 

Magha attempts to surpass his model Bharavi in 


f i. ^P^d^if’clanalim’^Sdantufmaduddhulah stircutjnsambhovah baragah | 
w ,3 iRisai nrarMah samantSdadJialle kanakamayalapalralakfinlm ll 

ih-lolus Jr pollen that has issued forth from 

bUn s hSrd nW ^ >°"der piece of land, full of 

u-ibrcUJ nrt;oW ‘(V 30)] *“ o** 

Cf P r t r r s o n , OC VI Leidcn. III. 2. 339 ff 

IhWl Schuetz. 

( Cotjplrtr Oenij-n imr»l mnn ^ Cpppcller, Stuttgart, 1915. 

Wid bta'lmTulia.Ii u U 1 s c h” c^mincntarics of Vallabhadcva 

f o CT S K Ds, HSL, pp 188 ff.]" 
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each one the devices and affectations of subtlety^ Like 
Bharavi in canto IV of the Kiratarjuniya, Magha tnes 
to show his skill in metrics in canto IV of the Sisupalavadha. 
Whilst Bharavi has used only 19 different types of metres, 
Magha uses 23 of them^. Again like canto XV that is 
devoted to the description of the battle and shows artificiality, 
alliteration and play of words at the most in the Kiratarjuniya, 
Magha introduces in his canto XIX, that is devoted to 
the description of the battle, more and more similar complicated 
devices. Here we find verses that give a second meaning when 
read from below, of which the syllables which read according to 
different devices form all sorts of figures in zigzag way, in a circle 
etc., and verses in which only particular consonants occur, e.g. 
the formidable verse. 

jojaujoja^tjijjaji tarn tatolitatatitut I 
bhabhobhlbhdbhibhubhabh urarariranrirarab 1 1 
“Then the warrior, winner of war, with his heroic 
valour, the subduer of the extremely arrogant beings, 
he who has the brilliance of the stars, he who has the 
brilliance of the vanquisher of fearless elephants, the 
enemy seated on a chariot, started to fight” (XIX, 3). 

In case it was Bharavi’s endeavour to eulogise §iva, Magha 
pursues the religious objective of extolling Visnu. He too has 
drawn his material from the Mahabharata, and that from the 
section on the slay of Sisupala by Krsna®. The poet, however, is 
not entirely dependant upon the legend as he finds it in the 
Mahabharata. His main interest lies in descriptions and 
sketches, that get into motion with predilection towards the 
erotic domain; nevertheless the subject-matter itself has in the 
least to do with erotics. Almost half of the twenty cantos of the 
extant epic has nothing to do with the proper story. 

The second canto ofiers the poet an opportunity to 
display his knowledge of nitisastra, the science of politics. 
Here we find several nice aphorisms. Thus for example 
II, 44 • — 


I. Cr J acobi, WZKM, 3 , 1889, I2I ff, 141 ff CE Hujtz Y*’’ 

ZDMG, 72, 1918 ; p 147 shows that he had used ako the Bhattikavya J 

[2 CfBellom-Phillip 1— Li Mctnca degl^di, ^ 9 ’"’ 

« P, 55 , K c 1 1 h, HSL,pp 130-31 , 1 a c o b 1, Ind Stud , XVII. P 444 h and in 
Vcrhandl. dcs V or.. Congress, p 136 f ] 

3 Mahabliar II, 33-45. sec above I, 287. trans p 34** 
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anyada bhusanani pUTnsah ksatna lajjevd yositdh ! 
pdrukramdli paribhave vdxyaXyam suratemvd n 
"Othcmise, patience is decoration of a man 
Like bashfulncss of a woman; 

But it is licroism that adds lustre to man 
When in disgrace, like shamelessness 
In amorous sports to a woman”. 

or as II, 86 

navalambdte daxstikdidm m nmddti pduruse I 
iabdarlhdu satkavinva dvdydih vtdvStidpeksdte ll 
“Not exclusively on Fate, 

Not wholly on his own manhood. 

Docs a wise man depend absolutely, 

But upon both of them, he does rely equally. 

Like a good poet, on both, word and meaning”. 

In the matter of selection of his similes Magha tries to 
be as much original as possible. Thus he (II, 18) compares 
the drops of sweat of Balarama’s body, that became reddish 
on account of his anger towards his enemy, with the 
stars that appear m the red sky of the evening. The 
Indian literary critics, however, call the poet “Bell-Magha”i 
b^'causc of his e.\traordinary sketch in IV, 20, where he 
compares a mountain with the setting sun on one of its 
sides and the rising moon on the other to an elephant, 
Jiaving one licll hanging from the back on each of his sides. 
Magha is also a master of play of words and in the use of 
expressions having two meanings In canto XVI there 
appears a messenger of ^isupala and delivers to Krsna his 
message that is purposely so worded as to bear two 
meanings the same stanzas offer an humble apology 
expressed in courteous words and constitute an impudent 
declaration of war at the same time^. 

But the chief ci edit of Magha lies in the sphere of erotics. 
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The Indian posts cannot fully describe a city without depicting 
in glowing colours the beauty of the women living in it, and the 
description of the seasons, of the evening or of the mormng helps 
them in describing the activities of the heroines. Our poet takes 
all these to the extreme point. 

When he describes a campaign and a military camp 
(canto V) he does not forget to descnbe the troop carrying 
the queen in a chariot and the women of the harem, who 
are riding horses and donkeys, to bring before our eyes 
the women who fall fast asleep in their tents on account of 
fatigue and to tell us how the courtesans are dressing them- 
selves for reception of men. We follow not only the warriors 
and the elephants even into their bath but also the wojnen; 
and the poet describes how “water gathers in the deep 
navel cavities of women, how it is checked back by the 
high embankment of their hips, how then, producing lovely 
music, it glides over the banks of their firm breasts and then 
slowly flows about” (V,29). This sort of thing may appear 
unsavoury to the people of the West, but it has certainly 
delighted very much the Indian readers and listeners. 
Likewise in canto VI the description of all the six seasons 
that present themselves in the form of beautiful women, one 
after another, with the intention of pleasing Visnu appears 
to the people of the West far-fetched; but the poet has 
thereby created an opportunity to show his skill in 
erotic description To the western mind it appears 
hardly appropriate, when in the following cantos the 
Yadavas are reported to be walking with beautiful 
women in the forest and bathing with them in the pond 
instead of moving into the field of battle But the poet 
utilizes the background of the forest and of the pond 
for the purpose of repeatedly bringing in erotic descriptions 
of the thighs, that are as stout as the trunks of elephants, 
of the heavy hips, of the tight breasts, that are like full 
pitchers and jumping foals at the same time (VII, 73) 
etc. of beautiful women. When lastly (at the end of canto 
VIII) the brilhant-rayed sun-god sees how the Yadavas 
burst forth in splendour of perfect beauty on account of 
their bath in the pond, he too wishes to plunge in the 
water of the Western Ocean And this gives him the desiied 
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50 cantos reveals a thorough study of the Sisupalavadha^, The 
theme of the poem is the defeat of the asura Andhaka [who 
was born blind of Sivahunself, regained his eye-sight by his 
penances and became a menace to gods] by Siva. But the poet 
utilizes the opportunity of introducing all the descriptions prescri- 
bed in a kavya and of displaying his knowledge of nitisastra (in 
cantos VIII — ^XVI) as well as of Kamasastra (in canto XXIX). 
In the description of a battle (in canto XLVII) a 
hymn to the terrible goddess Durga (Candistotra) has been 
inserted. Another work of the same poet is Vakroktipancasika or 
“Fifty Stanzas with Vakroktis” (speeches with two meanings, 
play of words)*. 

[ Ratnakara tells us that he wrote his Haravijaya under the 
patronage of prince Gippada Jayapida (832-44 A. D.), and we 
learn from Kalhana that he was prominent under Avantivarman, 
who began his reign in 855 A. D. Hence this furnishes us with 
information about the age of this writer. 

Under the same king Avantivarman, lived the Buddhist poet 
Sivasvamin, the author of the epic Kapphinabhyudaya* 
written on the model of Bharavi, Magha and Ratnakara. The 
theme of the epic is the legend of the Avadanaiataka of 
Kapphina, a king of the South, who is an enemy of the king of 
Sravasti but becomes a Buddhist convert. ] 

Another poet, who took Magha as his model, is Jaina 
Haricandra, who has described the life of Tirthamkara 
Dharmanatha in a great epic (in21 cantos) Dharma^arma- 
bhyudaya*. Since he has imitated also the Galidavaha of 
Vakpati he must have lived after the 8th century A. D. 

The extant court ornate poetry being learned poerty too is 
shown more significantly by nothing than by the epic Ravana- 
v a d h a (“The Slay of Ravana” ) of the poet B h a t ti, commonly 


1 Jacobi, loc cit 240 if Ratnakara himself says that he has 
imitated Sana KH Dhruva, WZKM 5, 1891, 23 ff. 

2 Published with the commentary ofVallabhadeva m Km , 
Part I, loi, 114 C Bcrnheimer, ZDMG 63, 1909, 816 ff gnes 
samples from this work Ratnakara is the author of one Dhvanigathapanjika 
Both the works have been cited b> Ruyyaka 

[ 3 Sec Report on the Search of MSS , Madras, 1893-94, P 49 ff Cf. 
Thomas, Kavi p iii ff , K e 1 1 h , HSL, i33f>S K D e, HSL, p 320 Ed. 
Gaunshankar, Punjab Univ Or Pub Ser., Lahore 1937 ] 

4 Published in Km 8, 1888, see J a c o b 1, WZKM, 3 j 1889, 13® ff 



-ft OUNATE POETRY - BHATTl 

cJrsijjnatcd as Bhattikilvya^, an epic in 22 cantos, narrates the tale 
of Rama and tries to illustrate \vith examples the rules of gram- 
mar and poetics at the same time The poem is divided into four 
parts (tandas),of which the first part (=cantos first-fifth) seeks to 
give examples of miscellaneous rules of Panim’s grammar and the 
second one (= cantos VI to IX), those of its main rules, whilst 
in the third section (=cantos X to XIII) the most important 
alainkaras" arc illustrated and in the fourth the uses of tenses 
moods are explained Moreover, it is sufficiently significant that 
Indians always hold Bhaitikavya as a work of poetry in high 
estimation and include it among their classical poetical works, 
and in fact it fully deserves the name of a “niahakavya”. 
Bcsidtc, it IS considered as authoritative on questions relating to 
grammar®. The writer himself says at the end (XXII, 33 f.). 
dtpnUtlyah prabhandhoyam sabdalaksanacaksiisdm I 
hastndarsa tvSndhatidm bhavedvydkardnddrle ll 
i')5hh}dgan\)amxdam hdvyam utsauah sudhiydmalam I 
bald duriititdhasascdsmm vidvatpriyatayd mayd ll 
“This work is like a lamp for those whose eye is grammar, 
hill it is like a mirror in the hand of the blind for the people 
\siiHoui knowledge of grammar. This poem can be understood 
only with the help of a commentar)'; then it is a feast for the 
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learned. Since I am concerned only, with experts, in this poem 
I hope to have disappointed the ignorant”. The fact, that there 
exist 13 different commentaries on the Bhattikavya, gives 
testimony to the authoritative nature of this work The name 
Bhatti is a Prakrit form for Bhartr. This must be at the root of 
the fact that sometimes the author of this epic is identified or is 
brought in close relationship with Bhartrhari, the gnomic poet 
and grammarian^. 

The Bhattikavya is not the solitary epic m which the aim 
of the poet has been associated with that of the grammarian. 
A similar work is Ravanarjuniya (or Arjunaravaniya)*, a 
work mentioned as sastra-kavya by Ksemendra, and therefore, 
belonging to a period earlier than the 11th century A D , (of 
Bhaumaka)®, well-known in Kashmir It is a great epic (maha- 
kavya) in 27 cantos. The fight of Arjuna Karttavirya against 
Ravana, following the story narrated in the Ramayana (VII, 
31-33), forms the theme. But the chief purpose of the work is 
to illustrate the rules of Panini’s grammar^. 


1. Bhafti IS mentioned as a son or half-brother of Bhartrhari Many 
of the commentators directly call the author Bhartrhari, son of l§ridharas\ amin. 
The names Bhattasvamin and Bhartrsvamin too are given Chronologically 
(see above p 50 ) it is possible that Bhatti may have been a relation of 
Bhartrhari. Cf Kane, Ind Ant 1912, p 128 

[ The author of the Bhattikavya tells us that he wrote it at Valabhl 
under Biidharasena (This stanza has not been commented upon by 
Mallmatha ) But there have been four kmgs of this name, the last of whom died 
m A D., 641 , and all that we know is that he must have lived before this period 
The time of all of them is posterior to 495 A D Therelore, the earliest period 
m which Bhatti could have lived cannot be before the 5th century A D 

BC Majumdar, JRAS, 1904, p 306 f has suggested that our 
author may have been identical with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription, 
but this suggestion lacks all plausibility See Keith, JRAS 1909, p 435 and 
also H u 1 1 z s c h , ZDMG, LXXII, 1908, p 145 Although the work was 
known to Bhamaha, this fact helps us little in determinmg the age of Bhatti, 
smce the age of Bhamaha is equally uncertain ] 

2 Published m Km 68, 1900 [ It is cited also under the name 
Vyosaor Vyosakavya Cf KC Ghatteni, IHQ,, 7, 1931, 628 and 
Zachariaem ZII, 9, 1932, p 10 IF ] 

3 The author is designated also as Bhattabhauma or Bhalfabhima 
or Bhdma or Bhumaka Cf T r i v e d 1 , loc cit , Iiitrod I p X f 

4 The work has been cited in the Kasika Ksemendra m the 
Suvrttatilaka , III, 4 refers to it as an example of Kavyasastra (Manual of 
Form of Poetry) 

[ The editors of the work do not agiee with the hj-pothesis that it is 
cited in Kasika See S K D e, HSL, p 336 ] 
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A mention m?y here be made of Kavirahasya*, Mystery 
of Poet’* of Halayudha [ 10thcentur>’]“, another work of the 
snmc type, that is primarily grammat:co-lcxical and secondarily 
a pcom It is a kind of lexicon of roots ^Dhatupatha) , in which 
the forms of the present tense of Sanskrit verbs are illustrated. 
At the same time it is a metrical panegyric to King Krsnaraja 
III of the Rastrakuta family who ruled in about 940-956 
A, 1) in the Deccan. 

Hcmacandra too wrote his histoi ical epic Kuxnara- 
palacarita for illustiating the rules of his own grammar VI 
[.md he devotes its t*vinty cantos to Sanskrit and eight cantos 
to PiUkrii]'*. 

It is rcmarlcablc that the authors of the court-epics hardly 
have had the ambition to invent new themes. The old myths 
and heroic legends arc used again and again in newfomis. In fact 
tlieir ambition is just to be able to show that they can dress the 
\v«ll-knn\sn and oficn-dcalt-with themes in a new garb. L olim- 
bar."' j a ic 1 ’00 .A D.), who might have lived in the court of the 
south Indian king Haiihara, a contemporary of King Bhoja% 
ircatsof the legend of Krsna in his epic Harivilasa® in five 
c.mtos, of which the third is devoted to descriptions one of the 
sc.-isons and the fourth, to that of God Krsna. Ksemendra m 
the DaSavat.nracanta® extols the incarnations of Visnu. 
Here one small canto is devoted to each one of the tenincar- 


I Publishrci in ly*th iht rcansions by L Heller, Grcifsvvald 

IVT- and .irkar, R( port 1883-84, p Of,, L Heller, 

ij*J.tvuSiP. < Kavirahiv).*!, , Goltingcn 1894, Z a c h a i 1 a e , Die 
tii'M'ch'-n NSortrrbtjclicr, p sG 

•2 f K e 1 1 h , CSL p 18 ] 

” l>!*li)\s p 101 In llic i8ih century was written yet another 

gr.i'nin.viol epic, ibc S a k s ? t r a m a I , b> T r i p 7. t h i § 1 v a r a m a 

{^uaas,.'^^ »i Km. jurt \ , lUaO, 103-iir,) Of unlnown antiquity arc the 
uvo V .»suclrv.ivij a uf aprx-t V.lsudeva [who 

Ptolnb i lu^d m the court of Kmq Vilnama of Calicut ui Kerala] and 
l‘.!l V Ir •* " " ^ ® h a 1 1 a Ii .1 r 1 1 (published m Km , 

)t m wluih th« legend 1 1 Kivna IS na-ialed, and at the 

f k* U IM ^ ^ aiiini 1 gr.i!nm r and Dl..”ituratha arc illustnated. 

I < K K IM 5 !i .a r o 1 1 , BbvlS , Vol V, 11,30, p 797 (T ] 

t ant’* k . Tl I ' r* 7« 1 ; w c b «. r , Ind Strcifcn III, 210, A. 
.i.a'ii* Kr- shn »machary.a, ’ 

t— t m the lWbi.\..l il, 79n ,01 fir, and m Km, 

"i I u» . c .4 n d T .‘(bun.i4i]-, 1 1 'I almm ), pubbshid in the P.audit,\'ol VI. 

IV ‘ *^'*ri* 0 «il,d.nm.Ma-.cf A Toucher, 

\ V V M t’r . *. * ’ J ’’‘1 »• V c r MuiidiHlif Si hclmcubuchcr 

X .\.H !. ..urn d - p .54 .j^e JX. a* fi 1, been lr.aislatcd into german. 
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nations ^Fish, Tortoise, Boar, Man-lion, Dwarf, Para^urama, 
Rama, Krsna, Buddha and *KaIki). In canto IX Buddha appeara 
as Krsna personified and the Buddha-legend is changed into a 
Visnu-legend. In the case of the two other extant epics of 
Ksemendra, Bharatamahjarf and Ramayanamanjari^, 
the contents of both of the epics have been made accessible to 
the reader in a convenient manner, but as remarked by S. 
L6vi*, the poems are deprived of all beauty. Two centuries 
later (c. 1250) Jaina Amaracandra® further wrote 
B-alabharata^, an abridgment of the Mahabharata, that like 
an ornate epic is divided into cantos (sargas), but at the same 
time follows the division into parvans as in the old epic. The 
poem, that was written during the period of reign of Vi^aladeva 
of Anhilvad (1243-1261), shows high degree of versatility in 
the use of metres. 

[ Amaracandra, whowas a pupil of Jinadattasuri, wrote 
also the epic Padmananda^ in 19 cantos, in which he has 
described the biography of the first Jina Rsabha in ornate style. 
In another work, Caturvimsatijinendrasamksipta- 
caritani®, he briefly describes the biography of all the 24 
Jinas. In this poem the author wholly follows Hemacandra ’j 

On one hand, old poems have been abridged, and on 
the other, famous prose works have been rendered into verses. 


[ ♦ The word used by W. u Karki, an error for Kalki ] 


1 Published m Km 65, 1898, and 83, 1903 reflectively. 

2 JA, 1885, s 8, t. VI, 420, L 6 vi postulates the very probable 
hypothesis that the two works can be described simply as “poetical exercises”, 
as Ksemendra m the Kavikanthabharana recommends them to the beginner- 
poets Smee Bharatamanjaii and Daiavataracanta are reflectively dated 1037 
and 1066. A D. all the three Manjaris may have been written by the poet in 
his early age. 

3. Known also imder the tides Amaracandrasun, Amarapan^ita and 
Amarayati. The poet is the writer of works on poetics and prosody too 

4. Published m the Pandit, Vols IV-VI ^d m Km 45, 1894 D. 
G a 1 a n o s has translated it into modem Greek (Athens 1847 ) Gf W e b e 
ZDMG 27, 1873, 170 ff, Ind Streifen 3, 211 ff 

[5. Ed H R Kapadia, G0S,58, 1932 ] 


[6. Ed H R Kapadia, GOS, 58, 1932 ] 

[ 7. On the biographies of other Jmas, see above II p , tram 
We mayhereadd also Munisuvrata-Kavyar atn a, ed. TSS. 

107,1931.] 


Wintemitz— History of Indian Literature 111 - 6 , 
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Thus the poet Abhinanda*. son ofBhattaJayanta, composed 

in the 9lh century an epic Kadambartsara® on the basis of Baija s 
nwcl “Kadambari”. 

But the Indian poets have succeeded in composing much 
more difiicult poetical pieces. Thus the poet Sandhyakara 
Nandi wrote an epic Ramapalacarita*, in which 
each stanza is to be taken as having two meanings : and in fact 
one of these meanings relates to the hero Rama and at the 
same time the other to King Ramapala, who ruled over Bengal 
in the Ulh century A. D. This poet was outdone by two 
other poets, each of whom tried to compose a great epic, in 
which the story of the Mahabharata and of the Ramayana 
arc conlamcd in such a manner that each individual stanza is 
csipablc of being interpreted as having two meanings, of which 
the one set narrates the story of the Pandavas and the other, 
that of Rama. Of these two works, the older one is the 
Raghavapandaviya or Dvisandhanakavya* of the 
Digambara-Jaina Dhananjaya, who wrote it under the pen- 
narac iSrutaklrti bctivccn 1123 and 1140 A.D®. Different from 
It is the Raghavapandaviya® of a poet, who apparently 
calls himself Madhavabhatta and is better known by the 


He XT called also Gaudabbinanda. His great great grand’father 
S‘\ku*'\r»min was aministcrorihcKashminan king Muktapida (699 — 735AD )• 
In a st.inza tli?i is attributed to bun be mentions the poet Rajaickhara as his con- 
tentporar^'. Another Abbinanda, son of Satananda ^ of Bengal ] probably 
o. the tcntu!^ A D , composed an epic Ramacanta, that narrates the 
tUtty of Kama from the Iwgmning upto the abduction of Sita [ He calls lus 
paifofi ilarivarsaand Yuvarrya, who is perhaps KingDevap^a (about 815-854 
A ) 1 Cr B a h 1 c r , Ind. \nt a, 1873, toa ff; T h o m a s , p. ao. We do 
t! .A which of the Abhinandas is mentioned to be as reputed as 

K'il.piT in A tlAjA (Au frccht, ZDMG 37, p 4; Sarangadhara VIII, 
5, wherr Acala and .\mala arc added) * r e> 

nr 1 S R;imas\.lmi Sristri Sir omani,GOS46, 1930 

U also H. G R^ov, Dvnasuc History of Northern India, I. p ago ff and 
a.v>Imrol p. W m the abovr-mrntioned edition ] 

tacy ^ ? I'uhlMhrd m Pandit, Vols 1, 11 and m Km 11, i888 Ksemendra 
K I ^•^hak.uhmbavl “Kadambari in Verses", See I Schon- 

b r r p, k-j-m-'Kams Kn\ikxrnlutbharana, p 6 

A1.A1V P *• a s a d a S a s t r i in the Memoirs of the 

AL^t.r }yyxn\ of 3, iqui, pp 1-56 Of Ep. Ind. IX, 321 f. 

'n.nt 's to sav "IV Poem with two Intciprctations". 

m T* 1 , JBR..\S ai, igot, iff, Bhandarkar, 
n ff '^U j ^ mdischrn Wortcrbuchcr, 

i*: tj,*- Kf.j p, hren published with a commentary 

Ti- ad Kara in Km 63. 
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name Kaviraj a.\ His patron was Kamadeva of the Kadamba 
family (1182-1 197 A.D.) The poet boasts that except Bana and 
Subandhu nobody is equal to him in the use “crooked langu- 
age” (vakrokti). To the same category belongs also the 
Raghavanaisadhiya* of Haradatta suri, whose time is 
not defimte. [The writer’s father was Jayasankara and he was 
of the Garga-gotra ] . In this epic too each stanza has two mean- 
ings, of which the one relates to Rama and the other to Nala 
The Nala-tale has repeatedly been worked upon by poets. 
The most famous one is the Naisadhacarita®of the poet 
§riharsa[ son of Hira and MamalladevI, who wrote it probably 
under Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second- 
half of the 12 century A. D ^ that by the Indian literary critics 


I. Kaviraja, “Pnnce of Poets”, is a title that the Indian poets ha\e too 
often assumed We cannot trace any chronological due from the occurrence of 
a kaviraja (for example m Vamana’s Kavyalamkaravrtti, 4, 1, 10) That our 
poet IS called also Kavirajasun or Kavirajapandita m any case, appears to 
indicate that kaviraja had become a proper noun CfKB Pathak, 
JBRAS 22 1905, Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87 p 20 and P 1 s c h e 1 , 
HL, p 37 ff 

2 Published with poet’s own commentary in Km 57, 1896 There 
exists also one Raghavapandavayadaviya of Cidambara, 
m which each stanza permits of three interpretations and which reproduces 
the stones of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavatapurana, see 
Aufrecht, GG I 500, II, 1 17, [ Madras Gatalogue , XX, p, 78 29 f , also 
PPS Sastri, Tanjore Gatalogue, VI, 2709 Venkatadha \ arm’s 
y adavaraghaviya tells Rama’s story, but when read backward gives 
Krsna’s tale (Madras Gat XX, 7956, K e 1 th, HSL, p 138) prmted m 
Telugu characters, with the author’s own commentary at Vidyatarangini Press 
1890 Yet another work of the type isParvatirukminiya (Des Gat of 
Sans. MSS in Govt Or MSS Library, Madras, Vol XX, 7779-79, No 

1 1 606) It handles the stones of marriages of Siva and Parvati and of 
Krsna and Rukmini ] 

3 Without any apparent reason the poem has been divided mto two 
halves, Parva- and Uttara-Naisadhacanta(I-XI and XII-XXII ) An edition of 
the first half by Premachandra Fandita with his own commentary 
appeared in Galcutta 1836, an edition of the Uttara-Naisadhacarita with the 
commentary of Narayana by E R o e r in Bibl Ind , Galcutta 1855 A 
complete edition with the commentary of Narayana also in Bombay NSP 1894, 
9th ed 1952 W Yates, As Researches Vol 20, 2nd part, Galcutta 1839, 
p 318 ff has given a good account of the book 

[Ed JivanandaVidyasagara, with Mallmatha’s commen- 
tary, 2 vols, Galcutta 1875-76, edKLVSastri and others with the com- 
mentary of Mallinatha (I-XII ), m two parts Palghat, 1924, ed Nityas\'arupa 
Biahmacar! with commentaries of Narayana, Bharatamallika and Vamslv- 
adana(I-III only), Galcutta 1929 30, Eng Iransl with exmacts from eight 
commentaries (Vidyadhara, Candapandita Isanadeva, 
Narahari, Visvesvara, Jinaraja, Alallinatha, and 
Narayana) by K K Handiqui, Lahore 1934 Besides one 
Garitravardhana too wrote a commentary on it ] 

4 Buhler, JBRAS, X, 31 ff, XI, 279ff 
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U usually named beside the epics of the classical poets Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and Magha as the last of the scries of master works of 
the ornate court epic. It is a great epic in 22 cantos that narrates 
the slorj' of Nala in a most eleborate style. Indeed, the strong 
distinction bcl\Vccn early popular epics and ornate court 
epics can hardly be brought to one’s mind better than when 
he compares the simple narration of the story of Nala and 
Dama>ant! in the Mahabharata, that appeals and delights 
us even to-day through its ingenuous representations and 
simple but forceful language, with the poem, full of bombastic 
expressions, of Sriharsa, who strives simply for utilizing all the 
niceties of the Alamkara<astra for overcoming all the difficulties 
of prosody and also for bringing to light of the day his 
profound knowledge of mythology and mastery over the 
KamaSastra. In any ease, it cannot be denied that he commands 
mastery over language and metrics, is an adept in making up 
poetical game of words and that he has good many imageries in 
his pictures of nature. 

Whilst ornate poets are mostly satisfied with apply- 
ing themselves to fabrication of play-of-words for the 
purpose ofshowing off their linguistic talents Sriharsa 
knows also sometimes to apply them in places 
where they arc regulated internally from the 
conttowt. The four gods assume the form of Nala 
for the purpose of causing confusion in the mind 
of Damayantl at the time of selection of her 
husband. Now the poet (XIII, 3 ff.) lets Sarasvatl, 
w ho presents the courting princes to Damayantl, to 
introduce the five “Nalas” in stanzas, each of which 
has two meanings, one referring to Nala and 
the <»thcr to each one of the gods, who are concealed 
in the form of Nala. A beautiful instance is when the 
the poet sa>s:— (XXII, 40) 

dKi::rlnn':’ tettn f ri^amanena dvtsah sail varnanayatha rustah \ 

•• yv jiiparurjiirlrnaradhipendnunayeccheva H 
‘Aster Nala h.is described the night, he brings 
m thr description of the rising of the moon, 
w.w.c lie «ia%s that the moon, who has become 
ret, an of anger caused by the description 

tn e number of stanzas of “his enemy, the 
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Dary” outlined by Nala, and for the purpose of con- 
soling him Nala straightway be^ns to praise the 
moon “rising in japa-beauty”®. But how tasteless 
and pedantic it is, when the poet (in canto VII) 
describes the beauty of Damayanti, and brings before 
us her eyes, to which he has devoted nine stanzas, her 
nose, that is described in one stanza, her lips, praised in 
six stanzas etc. down up to the toe, and does not spare 
one single member of the body ! And in the 22 cantos of 
the epic he does not succeed in carrying the narrative 
up to the description of happiness of the newly mar- 
ried couple. The poet ends his poem in a description 
of the moony night in a conversation between Nala 
and Damayanti. 

It IS clear how little has the poet strived for the story itself 
and how very much for bringing in linguistic niceties. The 
following anecdote shows that there is no unanimity among the 
Indian critics with regard to the merit of this poem. — 

When iSriharsa had finished his Naisadhacarita he show- 
ed it to his uncle Mammata, the author ofKavyaprakasa. 
After the latter went through it he expressed his regret 
that he had not seen it earlier, since when in his poetics 
he wrote the chapter on the faults of poetry he had to take 
great pains in finding out examples from a large number 
of books. So had he known about the Naisadhacarita in 
right time, he would not have the necessity of going beyond 
this work, in which he could find an example for every 
type of fault®. 

Apparently in the 13 th century A D. the poet Krsnananda 
not only wrote a commentary on the Naisadhacarita, but also 

The words used by W "semes Treundcs, des Dunkels”, are 
evidently wrong for, “seines Feindes, des Dunkels”. Keith too commits the 
same error (HSL p 141 ) ] 

[ 2 W. has “rosenroter Schonheit” But japa in not rose M Willi- 
ams translates it as Ghina-rose ] 

3 Communicated by H a 1 1 , Vasavadatta, Preface p 55, who does 
not mention his source. It is one of the literary anecdotes that orally circulate 
among the pan^itas and have no historical value Chronologically too the 
statement that Mammata was an uncle of Siiharsa is not confirmed Cf above 
II> P 54 [ but the translator could not locate it either in the original or m 
the translation. ] 
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rriold the Nala-legcnd in the epic Salirdayananda^ in 15 

And again in the ISthccnturythcpoet Vamana- 

hhattabana, also known as “new Bana” (Abhinavabhatta- 
hana;, vorkrd on the same legend in his Nalabhyuday a^ 
Worthy of special mention is the Srikanthacarita® of 
i he Kashmirian poet Man k ha. [1135-1145 A.D.]. He handles 
the myth of tlic overthrow of Asura Tripura. The tale is, 
however, ofsccondar)' importance. The main goal of the poet 
is to describe the seasons, the sunrise, the sunset, the court 
entertainments etc. according to the rules of poetics. Mahkha 
himself refers to Ruyyaka as his teacher*. Its canto XXV is 
of great literary historical importance. In it Mankha narrates, 
how, after he completed his poem, recited it before a number of 
panditas, amongst svhom were also the court officials, who had 
assembled in the house of his brother Alamkara, a minister of 
Jayasiihha of Kashmir [ 1127-1150 A. D. ]. The poet has 
mentioned the names of those thirty scholars, poets and officials 
who were liringthcrc in his court and the sciences in which they 
had cspccialiscd. He avails of this opportunity to present a lively 
picture of a sabha, i.c. of a learned assembly, such as is held 
upto this day and apparently has been being held since many 
centuries ago. From the family-tree of the poet, that he has 
appended, we learn that he was one of the four brothers, all of 
whom were scholars, writers and offidals at the same time. 

To the 1 2th century belongs the religious epic 


i. Piibhihfd m Km- 3a, 189a. 

« A fr.i-mcnt of cichl cantos of this poem has been published in TSS 
No 3, 1013 h>Ganapali Sastrl This “New Bana” (Abhmavabana) 
« ^ 50 1}><* a iilsor of\ cmabhupalacanta.a prose-novel of the type 
1 *. Verna, thejicro of this epic, who wrote as Vamanabhatta- 

hicdpmlnbb in the first half of the 15th century AD. Cf. Gan a 
P a 1 1 4 ton and S u a 1 1 m GS AI pG, a 14 

. J o n a r a j a (who lived in 

i ' '*1 “ mentioned also as Mankhaka See 

i Kvhmir Report, Extra No. of JBRAS, Bombay, 1877 

I 5-* 1 


tsr 1^ ^•^^''^ihncarila in his Alamkarasarvasva [See 

Jacob, JUA'', 1897. p 293 3 

. M’ 1-1 orMankhVs collaboration with Ruy>-aka is not 

^ f>»‘,Sins. Potties I, p, 191 IT., HSL, p 322, 
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Haracaritacintamanii of the Kashmirian poet Rajanaka 
Jayaratha, that is full of fiiva-legends and teachings of Saivism. 
He lived in the 12th century A. D. 

As a curiosity deserves to be mentioned Kathakautuka of 
Sri vara (15th century)®. It is an ordinary epic of mediocre 
merit, that in 15 cantos reproduces the story of Yusuf andZuleikha 
according to Dsachami. The story, that is rather an adaptation 
than a translation of the Persian poem, begins with a glorification 
of Mahamad Sahi (Muhammad Shah, who ascended the throne 
in 1481), during whose reign Dsachami composed his poem. 
Sufiiciently noteworthy is this amalgamation of the old Hebrew 
story with the Persian romantic ballad and the Indian Siva-cult, 
since Siivara is a staunch devotee of Siva, and canto XV is 
wholly devoted to glorification of Siva. 

Nilakantha Diksita, adevoutSaiva®, of the 17th century 
A.D., in his Ganga vatarana, an epic in 8 cantos, extols the 
descent of the celestial river Ganga into the world of man. The 
poetess Madhuravani, who in her Ramayanasara, once 
more works upon the plot of the Ramayana, shows that even 
women took part in composition of ornate court poetry. She was a 
court-poetess of King Raghunatha of Tanjore (17th century)*. 
Two cantos ol another epic, namely RajapraSa s ti of a poet 
Ranacchoda, who lived towards the end of the 18th century, 
have inscriptionally come down to us®. 

That the court epics have continued to be written down up 
to the present day is demonstrated by ViSvanatha Deva 

1. Published in Km 61, 1897, the text running up to 22 prakasas 
Cf B u h 1 e r , Report p 61 

[ The form Jayadratha, and not Jayaratha, of the name of the author 
occurs m the prmted text and also mBuhlers report Possibly our author 
was a brother of Jayaratha, who commented upon Abhinava- 
gupta’s Tantraloka; seeSK De, HSL, p 323 ] 

2 GfR Schmidt, Das Kathakautukam des Silvara Vergli- 
chen mitDschamisJusufund Zuleikha, Kiel, 1893 imd Srivaras Kathakautu- 
kam die Geschichte von Joseph m persisch-mdisdhem Gewand, Sanskrit und 
Deutsch, Kiel 1898 Text also m Km 72, 1901 On the Persian poem see P. 
Horn, Geschichte der persischen Litterature, Leipzig 1901, p ipof From the 
Persian source originates also the epic Delaramakathasara of the 
Kashmirian poet R^anaka Bhaffa Ahladaka, published m Kin 77, 1902, 
See H e r t e I, Jinj^rtis “Geschichte von Pala und Gopala”, p 61 ff. 135 f. 

3 Published in Km 76 1902 The poet was a son of Narayana 
Diksita, who was a nephew of Appaya Diksita 

4 M T Narasimhiengar, JRAS 1908, 168. 

5. ^ K I e I h o r n, Ep Ind, 5, Appepdjx No. 321 
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arm an, the Raja Bahadoor of Athagarh, Orissa, who personally 
presented to Winternitz in January 1913 a copy of his own 
m>thological epic Rukminlparinaya (Calcutta 1912), 
written in 1 1 cantos. Tlic poem is provided with a commentary 
by his chief queen. It is a Mahakavya that has all the 
characteristics prescribed in poetics and could have been written 
equally five centuries earlier. 

Generally the history of the ornate court epic does not 
present a gratifying picture. It can probably be said that 
court environment and patronage were not conducive to 
the development of the epic. That the Indians were 
poetically gifted, that they possessed power of imagination, 
that they were capable of representing a great many types 
of liuman destinies, that they knew to present characters 
in a masterly way and that they did not lack in original ideas — 
all this is demonstrated with the help of popular epics, narrative 
literature and better pieces of dramatical writings. But above all 
there is nothing remarkable in ornate court epics. There the 
characters arc almost everywhere stereotyped, since the poet 
does not trouble himself for inventing anything, but he adopts old 
epical materials with little alteration. One can just say that the 
Alatnkriraiastra has killed true poetry. The form has secured 
complete triumph over the subject-matter. And Oh, what a 
display of ingenuity and an actual tiresome brain-work is in- 
volved in these poems I 

In lyrics, in gnomic poetry and in drama, as well as in the 
master-pieces of narrative literature too the kavya-style holds the 
RTound. But we shall see that here the popular origin under 
the influence of the court environment is not, however, completely 
o?t to such an extent as to permit the form become so much pro- 
minent as to cause the plot get neglected as has been the 
case with the epics. 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE^ 

^ In India historical literature too belongs to the class of court 
I try , It often maintained that the Indians did not have any 
important historical literature to their credit and that they had 
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little taste for history. It is not correct, however. That they had 
a taste for history is proved by the list of teachers in different Vedic 
texts and the genealogies in the Mahabharata and in the puranas. 
Notwithstanding the mythical elements that dominate in them 
by far, the puranas preserve many valuable historical traditions^. 

Huen-Tsiang affirms that during the time he was here in 
every Indian city there were annals. Till to-day the Rajputs, 
Banias and Mewatis have annals that are carefully preserved by 
Bhatas^. The Indians have genealogical tables in a form that is 
unknown in the West. In any case important persons, village- 
chiefs and even ordinary farmers can produce a family-tree that 
establishes the widely branched out relationships, often going 
back to two or three centuries, and is of great importance for settl- 
ing questions relating to inheritance. Each monastery (matha) 
carefully maintains the order of succession of its principal teachers. 
A taste for history is proved also by monastic historical works of 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, who in chronicles and biographies 
adhere to the life of their saints and the history of their rehgious 
communities and have handed them down historically to the 
extent they have been capable oP. Taste for history is lastly seen 
also in numerous inscriptions of all the centuries beginning 
from the time of A^oka, that are available to us, and in any case 
they show that the Indians too possessed a taste for associating the 
present with the past and the future, and thereby they traced the 
history of their kings in genealogies going back to the most possible 
extent and that they inscribed the deeds of their patrons for in- 
formation of coming generations on stone-pillars and rocks, in 
temples and caves and on copper plates for future ages. 


1 See above I, 169, 257, 266, 319 f 442 449, Transl p 194, 309, 
3*9 375 520, 529 :F E Pargiter in JRAS 1910, p ff 

2 G. VVaidya, The Mahabharata, Bombay 1905, 76 f In 
western India there are still court-singers, who recite the prasastipatfas 
(the panegyric annals ) before famdy circles Cf Shankar Pandit, 
Gaudavaho, p. GLXIX note 

3. See above II, 167 flF , 331 f ; Transl p 208 ff , 509 f “Geschichte 
des Buddhismus” of Tibetan Taranatha too rests on Indian sources He 
himself mentions a work, written in 2000 slokas, ofPandita Ksemendrabhadra 
of Magadha, in addition to another work Buddhapurana of Indradatta, besides 
an old biography of acaryas, the work written by Brahmana Bhataghatl, 
as the basis of his own work (Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus 
translated into German by A Schiefner, p 281 ) Histoncal documents are 
also the Pattavalis, the list of Jama patriarchs, see above II, 331, transl p 509; 
and ako Bhandarkar, Report 1883-1884, 14 f , 319 IF 
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1 1 h trur, ns W i n t c r n i t z holds, that in India there has 
hynno Herodotus or likewise -a hero such as Livy or Tacitus. 
Vthnt thr Indians Jacked in svas not, however, taste for history, 
but taste for criticism and for historical truth. And reason of this 
is that the writers of histor)* were generally either court-poets or 
religious-minded persons For the former the main duty was 
to sing in praise of their princes, to record their and their ances- 
tors heroic deeds and probably also to invent such ones as never 
took place. The divine were above all busy either with praise 

or their sect or in preaching to the community and to cause it to 
increase. 


7 lie Indian historical writing was always just a branch of 
poct^. Chronicles, in which myths and history appear strongly 
or biographical and historical epicaLd novels or 
or3i r?"“r “P historical 

Ih "RonlaT ii: "nr"' '■™"' ‘''‘= Greekor 

S enter, V ^ “P'®'" P^ychologieaUw he 

mlh h"e “bove?!! ^'ach 

moral liclnvionr o ,i ? '“”P'« ‘he influences of 

ritaUwtr" All the “Indian histo- 

witheilreme iaulbn °'Jy 

Kh.m mostly holds vr.nrf'° ^ hy a court-fool to a Tartar 

historian .„wri,edtst;^ttoth^h-Tr''~‘'^^ 

ntmc it as “n.ou,a„d and one'xra h>>“to Zh't 

retorted bvsayinir that ih/. w, which the court-fool 

nndoneTafa't itts 

"■rite history without hem • * e'' '*** could not 

•he purpos? ofttw r„"7 r-” i'^ommeneement. For 
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*he Buddhm monks with the fir^tR of the world, 
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with the heroes of the* Mahlbh"''”?'''" ol* recent historical 
E‘Hl%from which c.srthlv i‘;‘' ^‘'r^^”*’'^’“^&odsordemi- 
?«^mlyUie admixture of talcs ^onse- 
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ing as he approaches his own age. _ Thence it is very much 
possible that the historian, who knows nothing about the earliest 
time but to narrate myths and tales, may be entirely dependable 
for his own and immediately preceding ages. 

The prasastis, i.e. panegyric poqms, too, that have 
come down to us in inscriptions, are not only historical docu- 
ments, but are often more or less full-fledged ornate poems, 
written usually in elaborate metres, and now and then in literary 
prose too There are poems composed in accordance with the 
desire of princes or rich men. They contain information by 
professional poets (including those who are famous in literature) 
regarding dedication of temples or other religious or temporal 
monuments. After a benediction follows usually the genealogy and 
panegyric description of the donor and the ruling prmce,in case the 
latter is not himself the donor, a description of the monument, 
of its aim and of the benefit associated with the gift, privileges etc. 
and at the end is an expression of the wish relative to conserva- 
tion of the monument, adjuration against possible mischievous 
person or devastator, a note about the chief builder, who built it, 
on the priest, who consecrated it, about the poet and about the 
scribe of the inscription and lastly, unfortunately not always accu- 
rate, a statement of the date. By the side of prasastis of 1 0-1 2 stanzas 
there are long poems of hundred or more verses^. The importance 
that these inscriptions have for the history of ornate court poetry 
has already been shown above. Among the inscriptions of the 
Gupta princes and numerous other prasastis there are found, be- 
side productions of inferior value, many poems, that, measured 
according to the Indian standard, must be considered as pieces of 
epic poetry of the first rate. There are two long prasastis that 
were composed by an insignificant poet Rama in between 700 
and 800 A.D. The fact that he calls himself “prince of poets” 
(kainiS vara) and says about himself that he composed this hymn of 
praise when he was young and boasts that the goddess Sarasvatl 
came to live in his mouth-lotus even before he had forgotten the 
taste of his mother’s milk will prove little. More important it is 
that a first rate scholar like B u h 1 e r, the editor and publisher of the 
inscription®, describes him as a poet of much talent and learning. 
He has for example composed a stotra in 14 stanzas, in which 

I. GfBtthler, WZKM 2, 1888, 86 ff 

2 Ep Ind 1, 97 ff 
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c/ich one cAn be interpreted in a manner that it will be applicable 
to Imh .<»iva and his spouse Gauii at the same time. Rare words 
and forms go to prove that he had assiduously studied grammar 
.and lexicon. Another full-fledged poetical inscription is that 
of L a 1 i t .1 s u r a d c V a of the 9th century A. D.^. 

One of the earliest historical epics is the Prakritkavya 
Gaudavaha* of Vakpatiraja, the chief poet in the 
court of King Ya^ovarman of Kanauj. It was apparently 
v/ritlen after the death of the king in about 750 A.D. The work is 
more a panegyric rather than a historical poem, although it was 
written to celebrate the slay of a Gauda prince by the poet’s 
patron, who was himself overthrown and killed not much later 
(r. 7*10 A.D.) by Lahladitya of Kashmir. Itcontains full necessary 
information regarding military exploits of warriors and is replete 
svith so many pictures of landscapes, descriptions of seasons, royal 
relationships etc. interwoven with mythical narrations. Vakpati- 
r.”tj.i U more original than Sanskrit poets, inasmuch as he 
dcscrib'*s also *ccncs from rural life that do not occur elsewhere. 
He keeps himself aloof from play on words and puns. On the 
contran,* long compounds arc not seldom. But the text that is 
available to us is probably just an extract from the original work, 
from svhich pure historical data were excluded outright for the 
ptirjjosc of rct.'iining only the **pcarls” of poetry, the poetical 
descriptions etc.®. 

An epic, of ssliich its real theme is fabulous, but refers to 
historical names and cv’cnis, and hence dcscrv'cs to be mentioned 
as an historical work in the true sense is the N avasahas ank a - 
carita* of Padmagupla or Parimala. The poem has 18 
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cantos and relates the mythical theme of the winning the 
princess Sa^iprabha, daughter of the Naga king. It is written 
by the poet for the purpose of glorification of his patron, the 
king SindhurajaNavasahasahka of M^va. The Indian court 
poets, of course, often have the tendency to “change the 
historical events of the most recent past into myths’’^ on purely 
poetical grounds. So in this work too an historical essence 
remains in narration of the myth. The poem my have been 
written in about 1005 A.D.^. 

Bilhana’s Vikramahkadevacarita^ is the 
history of the Galukya princes. It begins with a myth about the 
origin of the dynasty of this king. In it God iSiva appears always 
when the king has done anything that is not strictly moral. Here 
the king has a fairy (Vidyadhari) as his bride. This work too 
goes to show that poets in India have had always the fancy for 
dressing even historical events in mythical garbs. The book 
narrates the history of the princes of the Galukya dynasty of 
Kalyana Somesvara I, SomeSvara II, and particularly of Vikra- 
maditya VI, who ruled from 1076 to 1127 A. D. The chief 
objective of Bilhana, however, is to show his skill as a poet, to 
follow all the rules of poetics and to extol his heroes exuberantly. 
Although the events narrated by him are historical, as is 
proved by many Galukya inscriptions, we get here a distorted 
picture, since he always exaggerates Thus he assures us that 
in each and every campaign of the Galukyas against the Golas the 
latter were completely annihilated, although very soon we are 
told by him that fresh movements of the erstwhile enemies made a 
more extensive campaign necessary. Even the duration of time 
that intervened between the different events is not stated accu- 
rately, and the poet always says ‘after some time’, ‘after many 
days’, etc. The historian gives place to the poet. Thus for exa- 
mple, Bilhana tells us that when this king was bom flowers 
fell from the heaven, Indra’s drum was sounded and gods in the 

1. B u h 1 p r and Zachariae ibide p 48 f. Such mytho- 
logising representation we find even in inscriptions. 

2. Gf. Buhler, EP. Ind. i, 222fir. 232; Duff loo; Pete- 
rson, l§ubh 51 ff. ^ 

3. Published byG Buhler, BSS Nr. 14, 1875. The Gherman 
translation of A H a a c k (printed m 1897 at Ratibor, but was not available 
in a bookshop ) not was known to W. Cf A V V. A y y a r , Ind Ant 
XLVIII, 114 H , 133 ff [Editions also by M. L.Nagar, 1934 and V. S, 
Bharadvaja, both printed at Varanasi j 
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contest and composed a poem on Rama. After travelling 
much he arrived at Kalyana, where King Vikramaditya 
conferred on him the title Vidyapati (“Master of Science”) 
and presented to him one blue umberella and an elephant. 
High as a tower, Rajataranginl^, “the River of 
Kings” stands above all other similar productions of Indian 
literature, equally as a work of history and of poetical composition. 
In other words it is the history of the kings of Kashmir of the poet 
K a 1 h a n a^. Kalhana was the^on of the minister Ganpaka, 
who played not an unimportant role in the court of King Harsa 
(1089-1101). He was probably born towards the beginning of 
the 12th century A.D. and completed his work in the year 1148. 
As a Brahmana by birth he acquired a basic literary culture. He 
was very well read, especially in the Mahabharata, and had studied 
also Sana’s Harsacarita, Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacarita and 
works like Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita. He manifests his 
literary taste on each occasion By religion he was a devotee of 
Siva. He admires with predilection the kings with Sivaite dis- 
position and whenever, about any of his patrons he says that he 
was a devotee of Siva, he often uses such an expression in the same 
sense in which an English man uses the word “Christian”, when 
he refers to some respectable person Still he has much sympathy 


1 . The first critical edition we owe to MA Stein (Bombay 
1892 ), from whom we have also a complete English translation with valuable 
annextures (Introduction, Notes, Appendices ) which have brought the import- 
tance of the work for history, geography and ethnography of Kashmir, mto 
the correct dear light (Westminster 1900, 2 vols ) Cf Winter 
n 1 1 z , WZKM 16, igo2, 405 ff,OIdenberg, Aus dem alten Indien, 
Berlin 1910, 81 ff , Mane Von B u n s e n in “Nord und Sud” 1915, 327 ff. 
On Kaihana’s importance as an historian see B U h 1 e r , Report 52 ff ; 
LXVI ff , where the earlier wntings ofNH Wilson, A Cunnin- 
gham, Gh Lassen, and A T r o y e r have been evaluated and 
Shankar Pandit, Gaudavaho, Introd, p CLXI ff E. Hultzsch, 
Ind Ant 18, 1889, 65 ff , 97 ff gives extracts with translation from book I 
and mind Ant 40, 1911,97 *913* 3°! ff and ZDMG 69, 1915, 129 

ff he has made contnbution towards its textual cnticism S t e 1 n ’s edition 
has superceded all other editions, induding the one ofDurgaprasada 
BSS No 35, 51, 54, [vol (I-VII), vol 2 (VIII), vol 3 (Supplements of 
Jonaraja,Srivara and P r aj y a b h a 1 1 a , 1892,1894, 1896. 

The editio pnrtceps with three supplements was published by the Asiatic 
Society of the Bengal, Calcutta, 1835 ] 

2 We know Kalhana only as the author of the Rajatarangini. A 
kavya Jayasimhabhyudaya too is attributed to him see Peterson, 
OG VI Leiden 1883, III, 2, 361 [ the reference is to R a t n a k a r a’s 

citation in his Sara samuccaya The sansknt form of this name 
IS Kdywa, by which name he is mentioned m Mankha’s Srlkan^hacarita 
XXV, 80 ff Cf A Stein, Rajatar , transl p 12 f ] 
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Jbr Buddhism. He praises Atoka and other kings to their 
establishment of monasteries and erection of stupas, exhibits a 
good knowledge of Buddhist teachings and refers in a respertlul 
Lnner to Jinas and to Bodhisattvas. But that does not deter him 
from jeering at the “monk nuisance” brought to an end by King 
Candradeva (I, 184). He was a highly cultured and indepen- 
dently thinking person. Although he was brought up in court- 
environment, he was neither a courtier nor a court-poet. He had 
a critical independent view about characters. M!any severely 
biting words are uttered in reference to Brahmanas, as also against 
officials. Strict in his principles, he often uses severe words for 
censure He speaks with greater contempt about Damaras, a 
class of gentry or “younker” whom he does not consider better 
than “robbers” (dasyu). 

Kalhana specifically says in the beginning of his work that 
it is the work of the poet to write history : (1, 4) 

konyah kalamattkrantam nelum praiyaksatamksamah I 
kaviprajdpatimslyaktva ramyanirmanaSalinah |) 

“Like Prajapati, capable to bring forth lovely creation: 
who else other than a poet can place the past before the 
eyes of men.” 

To this he adds (I, 7) 
ilaghyah sa eva gunavanragadvesabahiskrtah l 
bkiitarthakalhane yasya stheyasyeva sarasvatl II 
“The noble-minded (poet) is alone worthy of praise, 
whose word, like that of a judge, keeps free from love or 
hatred in relating the facts of the past”. 

In fact Kalhana’s statement, when he too perhaps is not 
always wholly impartial, throughout creates the impression that 
he endeavours to describe not only the long past times, but also 
the events of his own and near-by ages sine ira et studio f and his 
opinion is mostly inspired by high moral cosmic philosophy. 
Throughout in his narrative the poet inserts moral maxims. For 
him the real objective of writing history consists in teaching of 
dharm«i and morality. To him, as to any Indian, that success 
and failure of present life have their cause in the good and evil 
acts (karman) of the previous existence is an incontestable fact. 
He IS wholly in keeping with the common Indian opinion to 
the extent that he believes in magic and witchcraft. When he 
speaks about the kings, who arc ruined, cither on account of 
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witchcraft or due to the curse of a Brahmana, he does it with the 
same conviction with which he would narrate that they perished 
either with sword or on account of poison. He is Indian in 
this respect as well that his chronology of earlier ages* is often im- 
probable. He makes King Ranaditya rule for 300 years — a thing 
that is not credible. If we are to fix the date of Asoka according to 
Kalhana, we shall have to set it at 1260 B.C.^. With true Indian 
credulity he narrates all myths and legends that he found for 
earlier ages in his sources and in traditions, so all the wonder- 
ful snake-legends, that are associated with the earliest historj' 
of Kashmir. 

On the other hand, however, he has not utilized the literary 
sources, without first examining them critically. He is not 
content merely with the study of earher works on Kashmir, but 
he has made use of inscriptions, genealogical tables and memoires 
of important personalities, examined coins and monuments and 
has interested himself in folk-lore, proverbs and legends. In 
short, he was an accurate investigator into antiquities. By 
general admission Kalhana is a trustworthy guide for the history 
of his own age and for that of a little former times. 

The poet Kalhana is a master of the art of presentation He 
knows to delineate the sketch of a person drawn from his actual 
life and does not follow merely any set pattern or type. In this 
respect he stands apart from other Indian poets. 

How lively stand before us the personalities such as the 
cruel and vicious, but cunning and energetic queen Didda 
(VI, 176 If ) or the good-natured weak Ananta (VII, 
142) ? With much humour and biting sarcasm he describes 
the people of the lower society who attain high offices 
and powers from insignificant positions in life without 
any special merit. One such character, for example, is 
Kayastha Bhadresvara, who at first was a market-gardener, 


I. Gf. Stein, Rajatarangml Transl. i, p 53 f. Fleet, Ind 
Ant 30, Ilf., 14. It is significant that many pandits in India still under- 
stand by the term “history” an essay enutled “History of Kashmir” of Pandit 
Anand K o u 1 m the JASB 6, 1910 195 ff, where the "History of Kashmir” 
under 47 sovereigns based of the Nilamatapurana [ ed. Ramalal Kanj i- 
1 a 1 and Jagaddhar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 » J* 

Vreese, Leiden (Brill), 1936] and the Rajatarangini is presented -ssith 
such "accurate” dates as. Gonanda I B C , Damodara I 3 * 03 “ 3®90 

B G etc down up to Bhagavant 1459-1445 B G 

Winternitz— History of Indian Literature III 7, 
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unto death as a safi. Then in a solemn manner she 
cursed each one of them who had ruined them and had 
caused dissension among them: then with an oath she 
proved hefself above suspicion in the matter of being 
faithiul to her husband and burnt herself with smiling 
eyes in the flames of the funeral pile, and (VII, 479). 
ajayata mbhovahnijvalavala^amaltiam i 
iadagamotsave dattasinduramiva nirjaraik !| 

*‘The sky became encircled (and reddened) tvith 
sheets of flames, just as if gods, in order to celeberate 
her arrival, had covered (it) with minium”. 

Actually the master-pieces of character-painting are 
the portraits of King Harsa (VII, 869 S) and King 
Sussala (VIII, 482 fl“.) designed by Kalhana. The same 
poet shov's the style of the Ramayana or that of the 
Mahabharata in his story of King Harsa, as he narrates 
it in book VII. Even the appearance of this monarch 
is impressive. Usually he shows himself like a contended 
lion tvith his long beard in disorder and moustaches hang- 
ing about his face; his shoulders are like those of a bull; 
he has a wide breast and he speaks with a thundering 
voice. Even gods would lose their presence of mind 
before him. But his character is full of contradictions. 
He is a model of justice. Big bells are hanging in all the 
four directions of his palace, that can be rung by any- 
body who has something to request for^. He is always 
very liberal, rewards his servants richly and beggars get 
resettled by his gifts and they become capable of main- 
taining others 

He and his -wife visit monasteries and temples. 
Bands of poets and learned men, including among others 
the poet Bilhana, live in his court. Har§a himself is 
highly gifted, expert in several languages, a high class 
singer and poet^. ^ 


r. VII, 879 Cf. abo^^ II, lyzf Transl p II, 215. [Cf. also V. R. R. 

Dikshitar, A 80RI, 15 p ai&ff] 

2 The relevant words are — 

prasarmasimhaoipTelfi nicasmahvechaiaratah * 
orsaskandho mahdbahuh ^Smalohitadgrahah (VII, 877) 
v^Sdhavakso ksar>amadhjfo nughaghofogabhiravak I (VII, 878) 
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houses of his ministers but none of them offered him any 
accommodation. At last he is detected in the hut of a 
beggar; the soldiers surround and kill him The poet 
says that nobody has had enjoyed so much of power and 
met such a shameful end (VII, 1713 ) But later, after 
he has described the end of Sussala, he says in a wrathful 
humour (VIII, 1331) — 

tamstan kdpurusan harsadevodantatprahhityalam i 
smrtyd ca kirtayitvd ca krtahhdragrahd iva ii 
jataduskrtasamsparsahkhedatkaHum nasaknumah ii 
papatpapiyasam yesdm ndmagrahamsdhasam il 
“By recording and describing rogues of various sorts in 
plenty from King Harsa’s story onwards, we have become 
hardened like load-earners. Yet we cannot venture to name 
those persons who participated in the murder of Sussala, 
who weie woise than wicked, owing to the pain which is 
caused by touching upon their evil deeds ” 

Extraordinarily valuable is Rajatarahgini asacultural 
historical source. The desenptions that are true to life 
and those that have been, in at least the last two books, taken 
from the actual life of Kalhana permit us to get an insight into 
Indian cultural conditions of the 11th and 12th centuries, as few 
works of the Indian literature do The work is an extraordinarily 
rich source of information, isspecially for a knowledge of the 
religious conditions, the nature of the sects, Kashmirian popular 
faiths, the snake-cult, burning of widows, etc We learn from 
him about law, administration, affairs of the officials, etc too^. 

The great work of Kalhana was continued in the 15th and 
the 16th centuries by chroniclers Jonaraja wrote one 
Rajatarangini that extends the history of the Kashmirian 
pnnees down upto the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-’abidin [1417-67 
A D.] The author died in 1459 A D. before completion of the 
work. His disciple S ri v a r a wiote the Jaina-Rajataran- 
g 1 n i , which, in four chapters, contains an account of the years 
beginning from 1459 upto 1486 A.D Srivara has slavishly imi- 
tated Kalhana. Both of the works stand in every respect deep 


I Cf. Jolly m Gurupujakaumudi, p 84ff‘, ^Vinternitz, 
WZKM i6, igo2, 41 1 ff. and “Die Frau iix den mdischen Religionen” (Arcbn 
fur Frauenkunde III, 1917, Special ofi^^nnt, Leipzig 1920), p 66 ff [On the 
sources of Kalhaaa’s mfonnation, see S K De, HSL, p 355 J 
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below their model. Deeper below stands thcRajavalipa- 

t a k a , that was bsgun by P r a j y a b h a 1 1 a and was ram- 

pleted by his desciple §uka after Kashmir was annexed by 

Emperor Akbar in 1586 A.D.^. 

Other historical or half-historical works deserve to be 

mentioned briefly. In the first half of the 12th centur>^ J a 1 h a n a, 
[metionedbyMankhaka(XXV, 75) ], in his poem Somapala- 
V i 1 a s a has described the life of King Somapala of Rajapuri 
near Kashmir who had fought against Sussala, the Kashmirian 
prince®. Towards the close of the 12th century A.D. was written 
the historical poem Prthvirajavijaya® that describes the 
scizeof Ajmir andDilhi by Cahumana King Prthvlraja, who 
died in 1 193 A D. [The work that is not complete] may have 
been written between 1 1 78 and 1200 A.D and was popular in the 
14th and 15th centuries*. Inins epic poem Kumarapala- 
c a r i t a , called also Dvyasrayakavya^, that is written 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, the learned Jama monk 
Hcmacandra proves himself simultaneously a poet, “histo- 
rian” and grammarian in the two languages. The poem has 20 
cantos in Sanskrit and 8 cantos in Prakrit. The first seven cantos 
arc to serve as illustrations to the rules of the first seven sections 


of his Sanskrit grammar, whilst the eighth canto stands in 
a similar relation to the author’s grammar of Prakrit. The 
work contains a history of the Caulukyas of Anhilvad [Anahi- 
1 1 a p u r a] and particularly of Kumarapala. In cantos XVI to 
XX, that arc devoted to the latter, this prince is extolled above 

f „ , J have been published with the Edition princeps 

or Kalhanas Rajataranijim, Calcutta 1835, Cf Buhlcr, Report 61, 
b t e in, R .» j a t a r a ii g I n i Transl Vol II, p 373 f [ S K. De, 
IISL, p 359 ] > y s/o L > 

^ Jalhana has been referred to by Mankha as 
a member of the sabha of hu brother AlamkSra (sec above, p 86) [Cf. 
K r 1 s h n a m a c h a r y a p 4^ ] ’ ^ 

tb-xt Its ^ ® ® l_v a 1 k a r , Calcutta 1914-22 The editor thinks 

ADI* tn 00c Jayanaka Ja>aratha (ist quarter of the 13111 century 

brouniit om r ^=cn cited Recent edition of the work has been 

S C G u 1 c r . (Ajmer .94. ) wrth Ac com- 

I8q^. Ifia T ? r V.**! ^ 62 IT , J M o r I s o n , ^VZKM 7, 

one MS of iht i\orl mVV JRAS 1913, 259 ff There is only 

rap not occur Jona- 
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all as a pious Jaina, who prohibited bloody sacrifices and trading 
in flesh, got errected Jaina temples etc. The last two cantos 
contain moral and religious reflections From the concluding 
portion of the work it is evident that Kumarapala was full in 
hfe and at the peak of his fame when the poem was written. 
Hence it could not have been written before 1 163 A D.^. 

The Kirtikaumudi^^ a biography of Vastupala, 
mimster of the Vaghela kings Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala, 
written by Somesvaradeva, who lived between 1179 
and 1262 A D., covers the history of the Vaghela dynasty of 
Gujarat. The poet, who refers to himself as the chief priest of the 
Icing of Gujarat, is also the author of many inscriptions that are 
dated 1241 and 1255 AD. One of these inscriptions contains a 
stanza from Kirtikaumudl. Although the work is simply a 
panegfyric of a liberal minister, who had literary interest, it is 
not devoid of poetical worth and brings to our knowledge the 
history of the Caulukyas^. It throws much side-light on the life 
of eminent Indians of the 13th century. Somesvaradeva is the 
author also of the romantic epic Sur athotsava*inl5 
cantos. Though the plot of the poem is fictitious it has perhaps 
a historical background. In the last canto the poet gives the 
history of his family, as is usual in historical and romantic epics, 
and concludes it with stanzas written in praise of Vastupala To 
the same mimster Vastupala, who was a pious Jama, is connect- 
ed somewhat younger but written in the same 1 3th century, 
Sukrtasamkirtana of Arisimha® This “Praise 


I. Burgess, Ind Ant 4, 1875 71 ff, iioff 232!!, 265 ff gives 
extracts from the Sanskrit poem. Cf B u h 1 e i , Hemacandra, p 18 f , 43 

[ There is another Kumarapalacarita by Jinasim- 
h a s u r 1, composed in 1265 A D (ed. Hiralal Hamsaraj , Jam- 
nagar; yet another Kumarapalacarita by Caritrasundar a, 
Bhavanagar iqi4 ,Gf S K De HSL p 362 See the same on other works of 
Kumarapala ] 

2 Published byAV Kathavate, BSS No 25, 1883 The 
German transl by A H a a c k , Kirttikaumudi, der Mondschein des Ruhmes, 
(printed and published by R Muntzbeig, Ratibor 1892) is not to be found iii 
the market 

3 Gf B u h 1 e r Ind Ant 6, 1877, 186 ff, Ep Ind i, 20 ff 

4 Published m Km 73, igo2 

5 Gf G B U h 1 e r. Das Sukitasamkirtana des .Arisimha, SWA 1889 
[Ed Jama Atmananda Sabha Scries, Bhavnagar 1917 Sec also S K De, 
Sansknt Poetics, I, p 210 f ] 
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of the Noble Acts” is an epic in 11 cantos, evidently of mediocre 
merit, but not an unimportant poem for the history of Gujarat. 

There exists one V a s t u p a 1 a c a r i t a written on the 
life of V as tup ala by Jinaharsa. Vastupala has been 
presented here as a statesman, warrior, philanthropist, construc- 
tor of temples, protector of poets and poet. He got established 
a big library in which he collected the largest possible number of 
hteraiy works Stanzas written by him are cited in anthologies. 
His great epic (mahakavya) Naranarayanananda^ 
describes the friendship of Aijuna and Krsna and abduction of 
Subhadra by Arjuna. It was written in between 1220 and 
1230 A.D 

[ The epic Vasantavilasa mahakavya of 
Balacandrasuri® makes a mention of the death of 
Vastupala. The poet who is his contemporary describes his 
battles and his pilgrimages as well as his generosity.] 

The historical epics are not always dedicated to rulers or 
ministers. Such one is the Jagaducarita of Sarvananda, 
the biography of a simple merchant who did much for his native 
town in Gujarat when he got the walls of the city built anew and 
during the terrible famine of the years 1256-1258 he worked much 
for mitigation of the trouble. Although the work has only seven 
cantos, It is called a “great epic” (mahakavya) and shows the 
same deficiency in the matter of language, poetics and metrics, as 
other Sanskrit poems of Jaina monks of later centuries do. The 
author may have lived 80 to 100 years after the events of the 
second half of the 14 th century described by him. The wealthy 
merchant Jagadu is above all an ideal Jaina layman and is 
extolled as such. In the history of this merchant wonderful 
stones and legends have been interlaced exactly in the same 
manner as would have been done with respect to some king 
or saint In any case, however, we find in the work a nucleus 
of history’, as has been shown by B ii h 1 c r ®. 

[In the second half of the same 14th century the poetess 
Gangadevi wrote the historical epic Madhuravi- 


[1 GOS H, ,9,6] 

II, (rans.^p 34715^,^9,*]^* GOS, 7, ,917 On BSlacandra, see above 
hUloncal of S a r v a n a n d a, a 
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jay a also called V i r a k am p ar a y a c a r 1 1 a The 
writer was the queen of Kampana ol Kanjeeveram (c. 1367A.D-) 
and she has described in it the historic deeds of her husband, 
including his march against King Campa of K a n c i and against 
the Muhammadan ruler of Madurarajya.] 

The historical poem Hammirakavya of Jaina 
Nayacandra was written in the 15th century. In it the 
poet has described the heroic acts ofHammira, who was 
killed in his battle against the Muhammadans The poem 
breathes severe hatred for the Muhammadans, whilst it describes 
the tragic death of Hammira. Before he met his heroic end, his 
wives and daughters burnt themselves^. 

£An historical epic of the 1 6th cetury is the Rastra u- 
dhavamsa kavya of Rudnakavi (published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental senes. No V, 1917) In 20 cantos it 
narrates the history of Bagulas of Mayuragiri from the beginn- 
ing ot the Rastraudha dynasty down upto Narayanashah, the 
patron of the poet.] 

The panegyric poem of King Bhavasimha, a contemporary 
of Emperor Akbar, is the B h a v a v i la s a® of Ny ayav a- 
caspati Rudra. To the “historical poems” belong lastly 
also the biographies, like Rasikamarana, an epic in 18 
cantos written byRaghunatha in the 16th century, in 
which the life and activity of the V aisnava teacher Durvasas 
arc praised**. 

The number of historical poems that we have is comparati- 
velv small But it cannot be said that because more such w’orks 


f I Ed Harihara Sastrl and Srinivasa Sastrl 
Trivcndrum, 1916 ] 

£ Cf N J Kirtane, Ind Ant 8, 1879, 558" [and also 
Bombay 1879 ] 

3 Published in Km , Part II 1886 , iii-is6 This very Rudra 
IS also the author of one Bhramaraduta [cf Haraprasad Sastri 
JASB 6 1910, 31 ff ] 

4 Cf. A u f r e c h t , Bodl Cat I, 148 ff [ We may here 
make a mention of \*irabhanuda>akav>a, a poem in 12 
cantos, containing historical dates pf R e vv a of the Moghul penod, of 
M a d h a V a (cf Hirananda Sastri m the Mem of the Arch Soc 
of Ind , No 81 ), and Raghunathabhyudaya (ed T R C_h in- 
t a m a n i , Madras 1934), a poem in 12 cantos of the poetess R a m a - 
bhadramba, in which certain mcidents from the life of Raghunatha 
of Tanjore are described and which was vsTitten in the n7th century A D 
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arc not available to us probably they did not exist at all. On the 
other hand, the fact is that interest for old myths and heroic 
tales has always been greater than for temporal lords, and, 
therefore, such works particularly when a dynasty became 
extinct, were no more copied 

The epics were probably most suitable for glorification of 
t e activities of the patrons Yet there are several chronicles that 
lavc been written in prose^. A modern prose work of this type is 
the Ksitlsavam5avalicarita2, in which the history 
ofthc ancestors of King Krsnacandra of Navadvipa in Bengal, 
his battles with the Muhammadans and thefate ofthe individual 
rulere, including also all sorts of court stories, anecdotes and even 
fabulous stories of miracles have been narrated This chronicle, 
apparently written in themiddle of the 18th century A D., reaches 

K^sn ° u aceession to the throne of 

The St™’ complete. 
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poems full of deep sentiments, religious fervour and such internal 
natural feeling that for all the time has become special character- 
istic of Indian poetry in the songs of monks and nuns in 
Buddhist literature. We come by a love-song too in a Buddhist 
Sutta and find traces of a drink-song in a Buddhist Jataka^. In 
the Anuogadarasutta of the Jaina canons some love-songs have 
been quoted as illustrations of sentiments in poetry 2. The Jaina 
monk Hemacandra, in a narrative of the Parisistaparvan has 
preserved for us match-songs to the accompaniment of the lute 
after the style of the Schnaderhiipfel of Germany. 

The history of Indian metrics too makes it clear that love- 
lyrics were not only cultured early in India but also that they had 
developed a high degree of skill and poetic merits. ^Ye have 
before us a fragment of the composition of the grammarian 
Patafijali, and that has been beautifully translated into German 
by Th. Aufrecht : ^ — 

api vijahiht drtihopaguham tyaja navasamgamabklruvallabham I 
arunakarodgama esa vartate varatano sarhpravadanlt kukhutah 11 
“Loose the arms, that encircle closely about me; 
Bashful darling, I must let thee go; 

Heareth thou, the cry of the waking cock; 

And how shines forth the red morning sun®.” 

The oldest love-song certainly must not have been 
composed in Sanskrit, but in popular languages. And it 
is why that a greater part of the Indian lyric poetry belongs to 
Prakrit literature. But in old Indian literature, however, a 
few traces of real folk-songs are preserved for us in Prakrit 
lyric poems. The great bulk of even Prakrit lyrics too cer- 
tainly belongs to ornate court poetry, exactly as the whole of 
Sanskrit lyric. The ornate metres originated first of all on the 
soil of the latter, whilst the popular and the Prakrit poetry' 


I See above II, 79 ff , transl loi ff ; 32 , trans 42 (Dighanikaya 21 ) 
and 116 , transi p 143 (Jataka 512 ) 

2. Weber, Indische Stud. 16, 154 ff ; H e r t el , Ausge^vahlte 

Erzahlungen aus Hemacandras Parisistaparvan, p 204 ff* . • 

3. See above, p 28, transl p. 32 £ Partly quoted under Panini 

I, 3 48 ] 

4 Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the Ugadisutras, ed , London 1859, 
p 150 Cf Weber, Ind. Studien 8, 172 fjjacobi, ZDMG 48) 445 

[ 5. The proner translation would be : . . • • • j 

“Away with hard embrace, leave the husband who is timid 
m respect oT the union that is recent It is dawn O beautiful-limbed 
girl, loudly declare the cocks ” 
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employed mimly the simple Aryi metre, the proper metre 

for melodious songs^ _ ^ 

Fortunately for us there is preseived in the S a 1 1 a s a i 

or the “Seven Hundred Stanzas” of Hala Satavahana 

a collection ol Prakrit songs, that gives us a nice representation 
of the way in which the people in ancient India sang about 
pleasure and soriow of love As Prakrit was not a popular 
language, but probably a literary dialect formed on the model of 
and in conscious imitation of the spoken popular dialects, these 
Prakrit lays are not in fact folk-songs in the real sense of the 
word, but probably populai models of imitated creations of 
Indian ornate poets, who strove not only for describing the life 
and acitivity, above all the life of love, but would nlso reflect in 
the feelings and sentiments of the country girls and country lads, 
the herdsmen and cowherdesses, the female gardener, miller’s 
wife, the huntei and the labourer. In this collection of songs 
(according to A. W i 1 b r a n dt) “the peaceful and private 
life of the Indian people, particularly in village and in nature, 
IS described m songs and is sung; then these quatrains were 
intended to be sung. All the landscapes, the seasons and the 
pleasure and pain of weather play their part, but there is always 
the uigmg of the heart Feelings that are most tender and most 


1 Tlic AryS metre was first taken into Sanskrit poetry from Prakrit 
po,;tr> , see J a 0 o b 1 , ZDMG 40, 1886, 336 fF There is an inscription that 
proves the existence of 1>tic poetry m old Prakrit . sec L ii d e r s , Bruch- 
stuckc buddhislLschcr Dramen, p 62 

2 Tlie Sansknt rendering of this title, that is m Prakrit, is Sapta&ati 
Ollier tiilcs are . Gathasaptasati, Gathakoia, SaptaSataka. Edition and 
German transition by A. W c b c r , AKM. V 1870, VII, 1881 , cf ZDMIG 
*v 1872, 735 *1.1 a8, 1874, 345 ff , Ind Stud 16, 1883, and Deutsche Rund- 
schau %ol 1885, p 223 fi" The translations of W t b e r are whodly 
lutral and have nothmq of poetical reproduction Specimens of metcnal 

Brunnhofer, Ober den Gcist der 
Jr ^ ^ M c > e r , Essays und Studieii, 

innris 1 ^ Brunnhofer has mostly doubled the small 

M n ” r composed his own poems on the basis of those of Ind n, 
from thp j'®. rendering more compact than the Indian 

'mill selection oft of ^lala Adolph Wilbrandt has done the best (in a 
on W 10. “NeucnFrcien Presse" in Virana 


with 

1,*', , published by J a cadis h 

''‘far’LUi* t-ans bs 1 o r I elaborate introduction and 

.3r.u...ans bsj o g al e k a r , Pixma 1956 Cf Keith, HSL p 223 ff ] 
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sensuous are often frankly expressed, the tender feeling 
dominates. It is not a man who often speaks, but it is a female 
voice that we hear in it more and more; the women who speak 
are old, young, friend, mother, daughter and aunt. They speak 
to young men and girls who are in love, to other girls or to 
their ownselves. They probably talk about so many things, 
yet the theme of the talk is always love.” 

Generally each of the stanzas is complete in itself, only 
now and then two or three such stanzas are combined to 
form one song. In the most concised form, in a few words 
•i sentiment is expressed, a lament is made or the pleasure 
of the highest sensuous charms of love is described. A 
small picture, very often drawn with a few strokes from 
actual life, is brought in There we hear the words of a 
damsel in love who gives expression to her feeling of an- 
guish on account of love or to her longings She requests 
the moon to touch her with the same ray-hands with which 
she had touched also her lover who is tarrying in a distant 
land. As in the whole of Indian love lyrics^, so in these 
songs too, the wailing of the husband or of the beloved 
always occurs, likewise the longing of a man living in 
a distant place for his beloved staying in a foreign land 
So a traveller speaks to the cloud to thunder over his head 
as much as it likes, but it should not kill his beloved A 
woman counts on the fingers of her hands and feet the days 
that her husband has been away and weeps because there 
remains no finger for counting further (307 J A young 
woman says. — 

kallam kila kharahiao pavastthi piotii smnai janarrmt I 
taha vaddha bhaavai ntse jaha se kallam via na hoi II 
“They say that my hard-hearted husband is going 
away early in the morning tomorrow; sacred night, please 
extend theyself, that there never comes the dawn.” 

(Transl. according to A Wilbrandt) 

I The same is still the case with popular poems m India, See F 
Rosen, die Indrasabha des Amwat Leipzig 1892, p 28, where as an 
example has been quoted the fine Indian song 

“My husband went out in search of gold, and my house 
became desolate he found no gold and has not relumed back and 
my hair has become silver ” 

Km I, 46 
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Another woman addresses her female friend in the following 
words. — 

ajjam pi iava ekkam md mam varehi piasaht ruaniim I 
kallim una tammt gae jat na mud td na rodissafh ii 
«0 dear friend, only till today, only upto this day, do 
not prevent me from weeping In case I do not die when 
It IS morning and he is away I shall weep no more^, 
(Trans, according to Wilbrandt.) 

What tenderness springs forth from the following 
picture* — 

The beloved husband has returned back home, but the 
wife docs not decorate hereself for his reception, since she 
docs not like to hurt her unfortunate lady-neighbour, 
whose lover is still on his sojourn. She further sings many 
pathetic little songs in her continuous separation. A 
young farmer, whose wife is dead, asks the room to restore 
his former amorous pleasures, as the hiding place of his 
stolen property. The deepest is the idea expressed in a few 
words, that according to the translation of Wilbrandt 
can be rendered as: — 

“When cf the two, who liave grown up closely toge- 
ther gradually for a long time in pleasure and pain, one 
dies, that one lives, but that (one who lives) is dead*.” 
samasokkhadtikkhaparivaddkidnam kdlena t iiddhapmmdnam I 
mihundnam marai jam tarn khu jiai laram rmiam hoi It 

The following little song shows that the husband in a 
foreign land is not always an object of lamemtation for the 
Wife left by liim at home: — 

“About me, the night, that is unkind, envelops everything; 
Away is (my 1 husband, vacant is my house; 

1 am afraid; they may hence abduct me away; 

So, O Darling, for my protection, please come in®.** 
(Translation according to that of G. M e y e r ; Km, 4, 35). 
The following song too sings the secret love* — 


i. Km 6, a 
cxp»s.„'„ 

He, about whom one who loves him thinks, is not dead”. 
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coriaraasaddhalut md puHt hh^amasu andhadrammt l 
ahiaaraih lakkhijjasi tamabharie dwasihavva |{ 

“O girl, I caution you. 

If you meet (your lover) in the dark, 

The glitter will betray you, 

Since your beautiful eyes are sparkling.” 

(Transl according to that of M e y e r, Km. 5, 1 5) 
It IS understood that in many songs the theme is 
about the quarrel and skirmishes of the lovers. Here are 
two examples: — 

de suanu pasia ehnim puno vi sulakdt^ rusiavvdim l 
esd maacchi maalanchanujjald galat chanardi U 
“Can*st you quarrel still in the morning; 

Do you yet have in mind there will be dawn again; 
This illuminated full-moon night, 

In amorous sport, please let it pass.” 

(Translated according to G Meyer, Km. 5, 66); 
“When the stars were fading, I wanted to rebuke him, 

I wanted to show my wrath and displeasure, 

I wanted to scold him too, 

And all, as you liked, you girl. 

When I must not look at him.” 

(Transl according to that of A. Wilbrandt 743). 
The following strophe Weber 498, Km 5, 98) presents 
a charming picture in its simphcity . 
muhapecchao pal se sdvi hu savisesadamsanummaid I 
dovi kaatthd puhaiih amahilapurtsam va mannanti (i 
“He looks at her deeply into her face; 

She IS sunk in his vision; 

Thus looking at each other in great joy 

As if for them they were all alone in the world^ ” 

In other songs the pleasures of love and beauty of youth 
have been depicted in glowing but in westerners’ taste 
in altogether voluptuous colours. The bosom bulging 
out of the bodice has been compared with the moon rising 


I W. has translated into a German \erse as abo\e The translator’s 
rendering would be. — 

“Her husband was looking at her face; 

She too was maddened by gazmg at him : 

The two, who had attained their goal. 

Seemed to feel as if the earth was deviod of women and men ” 
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out from the clouds. The? breasts of the female miller 
that have become dusty with flour are the two swans that 
have hidden their faces inside lotuses. In these songs often 
we find talk about bitings and scratchings as well. The 
crescent of the moon covered in the glue of the evening 
redness of the sky is compared with the nail-scratch on the 
bosom of a young damsel shimmering through red silk 
garment. They bring before our eyes the picture of family- 
life too The angry wife is obliged to smile when her 
little son with a jerk climbs on the back of her husband 
who has fallen at her feet. A pregnant woman, asked 
about her health, just casts her glance gently at her lover. 
A woman is enchanted to see the first little tooth of her child 
and shows it to her husband. In many stanzas (407, 449, 
635) wc find references to burning of widows While on 
one hand we find these pictures in which the village scenes 
prevail by far, we find on the other songs that belong to 
the city harem life, and there are many stanzas (thus 887f.) 
that can outright be designated as songs about courtesans. 

In addition to these pictures from life of man we 
find in other songs pictures from nature . We find here a 
description of the summer midday or a touching picture 
of the rainy season or of the autumn in four small lines We 
sec bees hovering about buds and blossoms. We meet with 
thunderstorms The pictures from the life of beasts are not 
rare. Wc find a pair of elephants in love, a bull and a cow 
in love, a monkey and a she-monkey in a funny situation. 
Shot with the arrow of ahuntcr, ashe-antelope gazes for a 
long time at her comort At one place we find a peacock 
licking the dew-drops deposited over the blades of grass, 
and at another ciancs with their curved neck sitting 
motionless, whilst thev are obliged to hang their wings after 
it has rained. Often the picture is just a comparison. 
1 he clouds arc dispersed the Vindhya mountain spreads 
out its mantle Or the earth bedecked with yellow flowers 
looks as if monks (with their yellow cowls) had sunk 
into the earth out ol veneration for Buddha^. 


i. “The coinmaiiaton; ir> to fmdm each of these stanz.is, an erotic 
or some similar sense, although they have nothing to do svith erotirs 
^ scholars need not follow them ah(ays, ev« . h?n the> too 
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We find a number of aphorisms in the Sattasai. 
In. one of these aphorisms it has appropriately been 
said that a miser utilizes his wealth to the same extent as 
a wanderer his own shadow. Other sayings describe the 
evils of the world. Thus it is said that it is no wonder 
that noble people are so rare in the world : the earth does 
not have so many geese as there are cranes. Another 
stanza (704) praises the deaf and the blind [Km. 
7. 95]: 

dhatind hahira andha te ccicjianti mat^use loe I 
m sunaiUi pisunavaanaih hhalanS rddhtm na pekkhanti ll 
“Happy are the deaf and the bhnd, 

Who alone truly live in the world; 

Since they hear not the harsh words 
And do not see the prosperity of the ignoble.” 

Lastly there are a number of verses in this collection 
that have been brought in torn out from some other context; 
may be, they belong to some epic or dramatic composition, 
as for example the verses of which the love between Krsna 
and Radha or between iSiva and Parvati is the theme; or 
when it is said about captive women that they await rescue 
by some hero; or when the theme is more suitable for a 
narrative (as a type of fairy-tale verse), as for in the lines 
told about women abducted by robbers or as in those 
written about an unfaithful wife, who feigns scorpion- 
bite for the purpose of being carried to the house of her 
paramour for obtaining medicine (Km. 237). 

The motely contents of “seven hundred stanzas” already 
point to the fact that here we do not have before us the work of 
a single writer, but that of a compiler. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the songs show such a striking unified characteristic that we 
can in no case consider Ha 1 a, to whom is attributed the collec- 
tion, merely ^a compiler of an anthology, but rather a gifted 
redactor, who made the selection with dexterity and skill and 
probably gave to the stanzas the final poetical form for the first 
time. So is explained by the introductory stanza No. 3: — ^“From 
innumerable musical strophes, Hala, the friend of poets, has 
made the collection of seven hundred beautiful (literally provid- 


Wintermtz, History of Indian Literature Vol. III-8. 
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ed with akmkaras or means adornment) stanzas”^. Banatoo 
found in Hala something more than a compiler, when m the 
introduction to his Harsacarita (verse 14) hesays “Satavahana 
(i.c. Hala) with his beautiful songs composed in 101 faultless 
metres has built up an imperishable charming store, as (a kii^, 
an inexhaustible treasure, not collected from villages) with 
diamonds (of unadulterated purity)**. A tradition is that Bharatl, 
the goddess of poetry, stayed for one and a half-day in the camp 
of Satavahana and generated taste in all people from the lowest 
down to the elephant-drivers and horse-grooms for Prakrit poetry 
and the king made his selection of 700 stanzas out of what they 
composed. Perhaps it will not be audacious to assume that this 
tradition just means that the king in fact made a collection of the 
songs from the mouth of the people and out of them made a selec- 
tion of 700 stanzas and gave them a literary form®. 

In the puranas^, Hala appears as the seventeenth in the 
list of Andhra - or Andhrabhrtya-rulers, all of whom bore the 
epithet Satavahana or Salivahana as their family title and who 
ruled in the Deccan from the middle of the 3rd century B.G. 
down to the beginning of the 3rd century A. D.®. Since 


[ I The stanza reads : salia saUatih katvacchale^a kodiajnajjbaarammi 1 

hSleifa viratdm salatnkardfyi gdhdnmh 11 
a. The expression agrdmya "not boonsh” is used intentionally for the 
purpose of conveying the meaning that although the poems belong to rural 
life, yet they arc not "vulgar, crude”. The verse has two meanings, hence the 
bracketed words m the translation. 


3. Peterson (Kadambari Ed., Introd. p. 74 ff ) propounds 
the tlicory that Hala had himself mainly composed the stanzas of the 
Sattasai. In the commentaries ivnttcn in later centuries, the Sattasai is treated 
altogether as an antliology and in it ive find names of writers of individual 
stanzas In respect of tlicsc names, however, the manuscripts difier very much 
from one another . most of them give names only in the beginning of the work and 
then slop, fhe commentaries of the Vulgata give 112 names, Bhuvanapala 
Jfivcs 3“4 the Km. edition the names of probable authois too arc given 
m the Riitiuinukramanikri. Yet in many cases the names are wanting, and 
oiten riala himself is mentioned as the author. In the opiiuon of W. these 
namtt arc quite unreliable A different view is that of P 1 s c h e 1 (Gram- 
Jilnt ti Sprachen Ij 13), who concludes from the names given 

Its ftatSSK" “ 

K«li AsJ, OxS rfl"' 

Deccan R- p. B h a n d a r k a r (Early History of the 
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Haia^ appears m the list approximately in the middle, he must 
have lived in the first or second century A.D. The correctness 
of this tradition is supported also by the fact that almost all the 
inscriptions of the Andhia kings are m Prakrit^. Besides the 
repeated mention of the names of the Vindhya-hills and of the 
Godavari in the anthology lends further support to the view that 
the work of its compilation was done in the north-eastern part of 
the Deccan, and the Andhras ruled just in the same region 

The Sattasai has come down to us in not less than 6 different 
recensions, and this points to its exti aordmary popularity. These 
recensions differ from one another not only in respect of the form 
of the text and the order of stanzas, but also in that of the textual 
subject-matter. Only 430 verses are found in all the different 
recensions. From its appearance it seems that the collection 
originally had much of uniform character and bore the stamp 
of an independent work in a certain sense and it received all 
the form and character of a colourful anthology of Prakrit poems, 
first of all in the hands of the copyists, who collected Prakrit 
verses from miscellaneous sources and increased the bulk of 
the incomplete manuscript with their own collections. When we 
speak of the Sattasai as a work perhaps written in the 2nd century 
A.D* we mean by it only the basic stock of the tbxt. At the most 
only the stanzas that are found in all the recensions can be 
considered to belong to such a high antiquity®. 

Dandin states that Maharastri is the “best Prakrit” 
and this supports the view that the Sattasai is the oldest work 
written in the Maharastri dialect, and 'this points also to its far 
remote antiquity* 


1 W e b e I , who thinks that Sattasai must have been written m the 
3rd century A D at the earliest and m thc^7th century A D at the latest, is of 
the opinion that since the word H a 1 a means “ploughman”, the collection 
got this name from the country songs Smith, ZDMG 56, 660 f places 
him in about 60 or 70 A D 

2 Like Vikramaditya, who has been made the central point of Sans- 
kiit literature, the name of Satavahana later got associated with the whole 
of Pr^rit poetry of later years But since Satavahana (or Sahvahana) is 
the family-title of all the Andhra kings, all the traditions that refer to King 
Satavahana (eg m the Kathasantsagara and in Prabandhaemtamani ) do 
not have any historical value The Jamas have naturally made him a Jama 
Saint Cf Ras S. V N M a n d a 1 1 k m JBRAS 10, 1873, 127 ff 

3 On the high antiquity of the Prakrit lyrics m general see also 
K o n o w , GGA, 1894 476 f. and Karpuramanjari, p 192 f . 

4. MSharSftri is the dialect of Mahara^tra, the land of the Marathas, 
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The great popularity of the work as well as uncertainty of 
the text is proved not only by its different manuscripts and 
recensions, but also by the large number of quotations from Hala 
found in works of poetics. A majority of such quotations found 
in these works are not traceable in any of the known recensions^. 
The manner in which the rhetoricians quote Hala, although 
Ite IS not a Sansknt poet, proves the high respect that the Sattasai 
enjoyed at the hands of the scholars of poetics*. 

The dramas and anthologies show that Prakrit lyrics 
existed also in later times. Hemacandra in his Prakrit 
gnunmar cites a number of beautiful little stanzas in the 
Apabhramsa dialect®. We do not know the time when they 
were composed. But in their nature they differ so little from the 
songs of Sattasai that some specimens are given here : 

bitlte mat bhantya iuhum ma karu vankl dipthi l 
pulli sakannt bhalh jiva marai Mat paitthi II 
“O girl, I told you do not send side-glances at me ; for 
those glances entering into the heart (of others) kill them 
as a spear with sharp bent edge” (VIII, 4, 330). 
vippiaatrail jai vi ptu to vi ta-th a^aM ajju I 
aggina daddha jam gharuto temaggiih kajju II 
“Friend, bring to me today my beloved, though he 
has offended me; for one has to do with fire even though 
it has burnt one’s house.” (VIII, 4, 343). 
bhalla had ju mdrid bahini mahdrd kantu 1 
lojjejjath tu vayamsiahujat bhagga ghara eniu II 
“It was well, O sister, that my husband was killed 
(in battle). I would have been put to shame in the 


the Andhra.kUjgs resided. Since the woi 

(g-*hd=g 5 tha) the ImguisUc form of the dialc 

the Mfif ilriMn rr^ musical stanzas are alwaj^ ] 

ImlP 6, part XX, 1872, 197I 

anti i I s c h e 1 , Grammatik dcr Prakrit-Sprachcn §§ a and xa f. 

AGGwf N r VoC V*' Kenntnis des Apabhraihs 

Jainas and Buddhwis’sU ApabhramJa lyrics 

p.xvniir.) Jacobi— Sanatkumaracaritam, Imroducrii 
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presence of my friends if he had returned home defeated.” 
(VIII, 4, 351). 

vrasu maharisi eu bhanaijai suisatthu pamanu \ 
tnayahath calawnavantahcoh divi dtvi gangd nhanu II 
“Vyasa, the great sage, tells that if the Vedas and 
Astras are to be regarded as authoritative, then those who 
salute the feet of their mothers get the merit of bathing 
in the Ganga everyday (VIII, 4, 399). 

Not from the Prakrit lyrics, but parallel with it, developed 
the Sanskrit lyrics. But since we know about the famous 
prized Buddhist songs ofAsvaghosa only in heresays, and 
about those ofMatrceta only in fragments^ and as only a 
few stanzas of B h a s a’s songs are found available to us in antho- 
logies, for us, the first great lyric poet of Sanskrit is K a 1 i d a s a . 
In his epic and dramatic poems Kalidasa is more or less a l^nric 
writer, and probably the best pieces- that he composed in the 
form of musical poems are contained in many portions of his 
epics and particularly in his dramas. Kalidasa is always at the 
summit of his art in places where he has depicted senti- 
ment and where nature-description and human-feelings are 
mixed up together in pictures.. His most famous lyric poem, 
however, is the Meghaduta “the Poem of the Cloud- 
Messenger”*, that is counted by Indians among his great epics 


1 See above II, 203, 211 f , traosl 258-g, 271 ff 

2 The exact title is {jneqhadiitam kavyam) Commonly the title 
IS given as the Meghaduta, the "Cloud-Messenger” Editions, byj- 
Gildemeister (with Latm Glossary), Bonn 1841 ; with critical notes and 
vocabulary by A F. Stenzler, Breslau 1874, with the commentary of 
Mallm&tha byN B Godabole and K. P Paraba, 2nd Ed Bombay 
1886, NSP The best edition is that ofE Hultzsch widi the excellent 
and oldest commentary of Vallabhadci'a and a Sanskrit — English vocabulary, 
London 1911 Translations — m English verses by H H. W 1 1 s o n , Cal- 
cutta 1813, ivith numerous interesting parallels from Classical and English 
poetry, that the translator gives in his notes The second edition (1843) is 
reprinted as a supplement to the ver> valuable German prose translation wth 
notes byC Schutz, Bielefeld 1859 (Wilson’s translation has again been 
publislied in his work, vol 4 ) Mctncal German translations of Max- 
Muller (Konigsberg 1847 ), of E Meier, Die Klassischen Dichtungen 
der Inder, III, 90 ff , of L. F r 1 1 z e (Chemnitz 1879), with the help of a 
manuscript of the prose translation of Stenzler), very much free and abrid- 
ged by Max MiSler m the “Buline and Welt”, V, i, 1903, p 17 ff French by 
A. Guennot. Pans 1902 An anonymous English translation in the 
Pandit, Vol. II. English prose translations of Jacob, Pathak and 
Nanaargikara have been mentiraied by Hultzsch, ibid p XIV- 
[ WitliD aksinavartanatha’s commentary, ed. T. Ganapati 
S a s t r i , TSS 1919; with Purnasarasvati’s commentary, ed 
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(mahakavyas). It can be designated as an “epic inasmuch as 
the lyric stanzas are clothed in an epic form. The subject-matter 
is as folio* vs: — 

A Yaksa, i.e. a class of celestial beings who are in 
the service of the god Kubera, had offended his master by 
some dereliction in the discharge of his duty, and for this 
his lord banished him for a year. He is obliged to leave 
his home and wife and to wander in the Rama-hill in the 
south In the eighth month of his banishment, just in the 
beginning of the rainy season, he sees a thundering cloud, 
that is moving from the south towards his homeland that 
was in the north; then he implores the cloud to convey his 
message to his aggrieved wife separated from him. He 
accurately describes to the cloud the path that he will 
have to traverse to reach his home in the Kailasa hill, where 
in the city of Alaka is situated his castle, in which his wife 
is sorrowing all alone. This offers the poet a great oppor- 
tunity to describe natuie in a splendid manner. With 
particular affection he tarries when he describes his own 
native town Ujjayini and Alaka, the city of the Yaksas. 
The poet throughout fills our mind with wonder with his 
forceful pictures and similes. The black cloud spreads 
along the stream that resembles the pearl-band of the earth, 
in the middle of which shines forth a black saphire. The 
Kiilasa, with its snow-covered peaks resembling water- 
lilies, rises up in the sky and looks every night like 
the thundering laughter of Siva^. The city of Alaka, 
that is situated by the side of the Kailasa hill, down which 
flows the river Ganga, resembles a damsel lying in the lap 
of her lover (the hill, with her garment (the Ganga) hanging 
down. The mansions surrounded by the clouds in the 
rainy season are comparable with a woman’s dark hairs 
interwoven with a net of pearls. After the Yaksa has 


R Y. Krisnamac 
M a il t n .*1 1 h a and 
S 5 3 i r I K i s t e , 

M t'lru 1934.3 


harya, Shnrangam igog; with the comms of 
,, *'i*ravardhana, cd Narayana 
Varanasi, 1931 ; Eng. trans. GJ. Soraayaji 


3'v>rvj'c»nVrlv »^! Ttl laughter as white. We may 

sUV ijtiJi teeth of loudly laughing Siva”, 

r i to itir r-i-~ belong only to the white teeth, but perhaps 

r . a VO to thr face that 13 shining on account of her laugh. 
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accurately described to the cloud the city and his castle, 
he begins to describe the beauty of his wife, as he imagines 
her after the prolonged separation. And lastly he 
communicates the text of the message that ’he should 
convey with his thundering voice to his beloved. He 
asks him to speak to her how he always anxiously tbinks 
about her: — 

sydmdsvangam cakitahari^preksite drstipdtam 
gandacchdydrh hsint stkhindm barhabhdresu. kesdn | 
utpasyami pratanusu nadmdsu bhrUvilasan 
hantaikastham kvaetdapi na te, bkiru sadrsyamasti (I 
tvdmdlikhya pranayakupitdih dhdturdgaih sildydm 
dtmdmm te carampatitam ydoadtccMmi kartum i 
asraistdvanmuhurupacitatrdr^tirdlipyate me 
krurastasminnapi m sahate sangamath nau krtdnta}}. II 
“Perhaps I may see in the priyangu creeper thy body, 
thy glance in the look of an amazed antelope, the shade of 
thy temple in the moon, thy lock of hairs in the tail of *a 
peacock, the sport of thy eye-brows, in the slender waves 
of the river; but alas, O timid one, thy resemblance is not 
available in obeity at one place.” 

“Very often when I desire to paint thee in safifron 
colour over a slab of stone, showing thee in an angry pose 
in our quarrel of love, and to make myself fall upon thy 
feet (m order to apease thee), my vision gets obstructed 
with long deposited tears : the cruel god of fate does 
not tolerate our union even there^.” 

bhdydscdha tvamapi sayane kanthalagnd purd me 
nidrdm gatvd kimapt rudatl sasvanam viprabuddhd l 
sdntarhdsam kathitamasakrtprcchatasca tvayd me 
dastah svapne kitava ramayankdmapi tvam mayeti II 
“He further says — once when you were although 
clinging to* my neck (on the bed), you fell asleep and then 
woke Up with a cry for some reason or other ; and when I 
asked you repeatedly (the reason of that), you said \vitb 
a suppressed smile — you rogue, I saw you, in my dream, 
frolicking with some other woman^.” 


I. Translation into English from Gennan by Max M 11 1 1 e r . 
St Translation into English from German by L Fritze, 
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Goethe, who had known about the “GIoud-Mes- 
senger” through Wilson’s translation expressed his 
admiration for the poem in the **Zahmen Xenien” in the 
following verse: 

“Was will man denn vergniiglicheres wissen ! 

Sakontala, Nala, die muss man kussen; 

Und Megha-Duta, den Wolkengesandten, 

Wer schickt ihn nicht gern zu seelenverwandten^ I” 
“What more pleasant, shall we know, 

Than Sakuntala, Nala, that we must kiss; 

And Megha-Duta, the cloud-messenger, 

Who is there who will not like to send him to 
his soul I” 

Alexander von Humboldt* praises “the admirable 
trucncss to nature” with which the first advent of the cloud in 
the beginning of the rainy season is described in the Meghaduta. 
L. W. Schroeder® vouchsafes the value of the poem as “a 
treasure of uncstimable value” and G. M e y e r ^ describes it 
as “the most beautiful bewailing of a yearning lover, that one 
can read.” 

As regards the Indians themselves they have all the time 
esteemed the poem as a piece of extraordinarily high value. It 
is a thing that points to the circumstances in which the text has 
not come down to us in an unmutilated form, and that in it 
veracs got interpolated already quite early®. 

T he fame of the Meghaduta in India is proved also by 
y numerous imitations of the poem in later- 
day Indian literature. So is the poet D h o i , the writer of 


/i.iKif; M^hadiUa m the Noten und Abhandlungen zum Divan 

5 . P. 360) Goethe says: “The first acquaintance witli 
our And m the article “Indischc 


p n , 4D« 

ad\cnt of compares his own lovely description of the 

W‘* f.nd D? o ‘ V?' “Ansichtcn der 

MnjludQta, ^ ‘ 33 lf*)j that he wrote before he had read Kalidasa’s 

J. ILC mo if. 

4. Uisajs und Siudicn II, gg. 

Oi li-AWsI wici'sm”^ mS'm “ i'"" ‘ht ediuon H u It 2 8 c h . 

C I. . “d ,Tui,S; JRAS t 9 > 3 . 176 B. and H 8 r i 
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Pavanaduta^ or Wind-Messenger’/ in which a Gandharva 
girl sends her message by the wind to KingLaksmanasena, whom 
she loves. Another imitation, that is rather slavish, of the 
Meghaduta is the poem iSukasamdesa® of a poet 
Laksmldasa,in which a parrot takes the place of the cloud. 
[ Then there is one Bhramarasandesa “The Bee-Mes- 
senger of Vasudeva. ] 

Hamsaduta of Rupagosvamin (16th century), 
Padahkaduta ofKrsnas’ arman Sarvabhauma 
(written in 1723 A.D ), two different poems bearing the title 
U ddhavaduta, one of an unknown poet and the other of 
a poet M a d h a V a , who probably lived in the 1 7th century, 
are devoted to the love of Radha and Krsna®. More important 
than these and seemingly later imitations, in spite of their age, 
are the Jama poems Pars vabhyudaya andNemiduta* 
already mentioned before. The Meghaduta of Kalidasa was 
not only translated into Singhalese even by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon but was also imitated by them®. The fame of Kalid^a 
extended upto Tibet as well and we have a Tibetan translation 


1 Edited by M Ghakravarti m JASB, N S 1,1905,41-71. 
See above p 56, PischeI,H L 33 ff and Aufrecht, ZDMG 54, 
I goo, 616 ff, where nme more imitations of the Meghaduta are enumerated 
A second poem witii the title Favanaduta by a poet VadicandraSuri 
has been published m Km , Part XIII, 9-24 [ On D h o i , see Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya, IHQ,, 2, 1926, p 878 ff ] 

2 Edited by Maharaja Ramavarma of Travancoie m the 
JRAS 1884,401 ff , where IS provided a complete list of other similar imitations 
(Sandesas, 1 e , messages ) The work is well-known in Malabar, see Rama- 
varma, JRAS, 1910, 638 

3 GfEggeling, Ind Off Gat p 1467 ff, Haeberlin 374 - 400 » 
401-409, 323-347, 348-373 In the Padanka or Krsnapadankaduta have been 
described the bewaihngsofacowhcrdess, who discovered the footpnntoi Krsna 
in the grove and is reminded thereby of her absent lover In the M a n o - 
d u t a the poet Visnudasa makes his own mind the messenger for 
the purpose of giving expression to his own feeling of devotion to Visnu; 
see Ind Off Gat p 1470 Another poem bearing the same title and composed 
by V r a j a n a t h a (1758) is not reallv an imitation of Meghaduta It 
describes the message that Draupadi sends to Lord Krsna, while her 
garment is being removed from her body, sec Km , Pait XII, pp 84-130, 
Krishnamach'arya 128! There are number of verses m the Jataka 
No 297 (cf P 1 s c h e 1 , HL, 28 note), in which an impaled man gives a 
passing crow arlovc-complamt to his beloved * they aie neither imitation nor 
prototype to these “messages”, but are interesting parallels to these 

4 See above, II, 338, transl p 512. 

5 In Singhalese there is *‘Peacock-Messcnge” (14th century) and 
a number of other “Messages”; see Geiger, Literatur und Sprache dcr 
Singhalesen (Grundriss 1,10), p. 9, H u 1 1 z s c h , loc cit p. Vlllf 
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1 mrgah pracanddtapatapitd bhrsam 
Irsd maHatyd parisuskatdlavah I 
vandntare toyamiti pradhdvitd 
nxnksya bhinndnjanasanmbham nabhah ll 

2 ravermayUkhairabhitdpito bhiam 
vidahyamdnah pathi taptapdmsubhih | 
xivdnmijdzhoj ikmagatih ivasanm iihuh 
phani mayurasya tale nisldaii ll 

3 trsd mahatyd hatavtkramodyaviah 
hasanmuhurduraviddritdnanah i 
iia hanlyadurepi gajdn mrgeivaro 
vilolajihvascahldgiakesarah 1 1 

4 viiuskakanthdhi taslkardmbhaso 
gabhaslibhirbhdnumatdnutdpitdh I 
pravrddhaUsnopahatd jaldrthno 
iia dantinah kesannopi bibhyaii 1 1 

5 trsdkulaiscdtakapalcsindm Lulath 
piaydciidstoyabhardvaldmhinah I 
prdydnti mandam bahudhdravcrsino 
baldhakdh srotramanoharasvandh li 

6 saddmatiojtiath svanudisavotsukam 
viklrnavistimakaldpaSobhitam \ 
sasambhramdlinganacumbandkulam 
pravrttanrlyam kulamadya harhxndm ll 

7 nipdlayanlyah panlastatadrumdn 
pravrddhavegaih sahlairamrmalaxh I 
slriyah sudustd iva jdtavibhramdh 
praydnti nadyastvantam payonxdhxm ll 

8 payQdharairbhxmagabhlrauxsvanaxs- 
tadidbhirudvejxiacetaso bhrsam I 
krtdparddhdnapi yositah priydn 
parxsvajante sayaxie nirantaram II 

1. “Tormented by the blazing sunshine, the deer 
with dried palate on account of intense thirst, beholding 
the powdered collyrium-like sky and thinking it to be 
water, have run to another forest ” 

2. “Incessantly scorched by the rays of the sun, 
heating with the heated sand on the path, the snake with 
his hood turned downward, not moving in an oblique 
manner, panting again and again, rests under (the shadow 
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“Having made thy eyes with blue lotus, the face wth 
blue lotus, the teeth with Jasmine, the lower lip wth 
a tender shoot, the limbs with leaves of campaka, tell me 
then, O beloved, how did the creator form thy heart with 
a slab of stone/’ 

Of the religious hymns, the authorship of which is 
attributed to Kalidasa, a mention may be made of one 
Syamaladandaka\ the famous stotra of the Goddess Durga, 
with its greater part in prose and of hymns Sarasvatistotra 
and Mahgalastaka* translated into Tibetan in the 
Tanjur. 

In several manuscripts, Ghatakarpara®, “The 
Broken Jar” too is attributed to Kalidasa. It is a poem of 22 
elegantly rhyming stanzas, in which a yotmg damsel, at the advent 
of the rains, gives expression to her feeling of anxiety for her 
husband, who is away, and sends to him her greeting through the 
clouds — hence a counterpart of the Meghaduta. The poem has 
obtained this title from the fact that the poet in its last verse 
offers to carry water in a broken jar to any poet who may surpass 
him in the matter of rhyming. Riickert* has rightly said 
that had this “broken vessel” been a Grerman one, it would not 
have been even worth picking up at all”, and that m respect of 
rhyming the water did not reach the Nalodaya- It is certain 
that the work is not of Kalidasa. Frequently it is ascribed to a 
poet Ghatakarpara, who (according to the fashion of 
Persian poets) inscribed his name in the concluding stanza®. 


1 . Published in Km., Part I, 8 ff 

2. F.W Thomas in JRAS 1903, 785!!. The Mangala?tafa is 
preserved \n Sansknt inscriptions as ivcll, see Aufrccht, Leipzig 
No. 450 f. 

3. Edited, translated (into Gensan), imitated and annotated by 
G. M Dursch, Bcrlm 1828; Haeberlin 120 ff j French by C h e 2 y m 
JA 1823, II, 39 ff ; German by Hoefer, Indische Grcdichtc II, 129 ff, 
and P. V. B o h 1 e n , Das altc Indicn, Komgsberg 1830, 380 ffjcf Eggc- 
ling, Ind off Cat VII, p 1427 f. 

4 Jahrbticher fur Wissenschafthche Kritik 1829, I, 521 ff S^e 
verses have also been translated mto German. See also Rockert-Nachlese 

h 2^7 . 

5 Ghatakarpara's name appears among the jcij^els of 

Vikramaditya (see above p 46 ), a thing that m any case proves that the poena 
enjoyed certam icputauon m India, as is shown also by ite larg^umber ot 
commentaries (see Aufrecht CC sv) Nitisara (Haeberim 504 n ; 
a collection 21 didactic stanzas, too is attributed to Ghatakarpara 
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'1 he A m a r u s «i t a k or “The Hundred Stanzas , 

of the poet Amaru ‘ must not have been altogether of an age 
vcTj far from the time of Kalidasa. Next to Kalidasa there is 
Hardly any lyric poet who is esteemed by Indians and is referred 
to as a model by pocticians as Amara Anandavardhana 
mhis poetics quotes the song-stanzas of Amaru as a proof 
that a poet can in single stanzas convey so much of sentiment that 
c.ich of them appears like an independent poem in miniature®. 
.And another teacher of poetics says : “A single stanza of the 
pott Amaru equals a hundred great poems*'. A proof of the 
popularity of Amaru’s “Hundred”-^ is also the uncertainty of 
its text. The four recensions deviate from one another in the 
matter of the number of verses and their order of sequence. 
Besides wc find in anthologies verses of Amaru that are not 
found in our 5ataka, whilst conversely verses of our Amaru- 
sataka arc attributed to other poets in anthologies®. 

About the time of Amaru we know nothing except that 
.Anandavardhana (about 850 A.D.) refers to him first of all by 


1 . The name occurs also m the forms Amaruka, Amaru, Amaruka 

2. R S 1 m o n (Kiel 1893 ) has edited the Amarusalaka in its different 
recensions with an introduction and extracts from commentaries Its supple- 
ment in ZIJNIG 49, 1895, 577 ff Published with the commentary of Arjuna- 
dc\a m Kin. 18. [i\ii edition witli Hindi tianslation and commentary, 
Itomlny 1914). 


3, Dlnanviloka III, 7 (Jacobi’s Gcnn.in Iransl p. 81 1 ) 

4. The actual number of verses in MSS and in commentaries 
vanes iKtwcni 90 and 1 1 5 The Km edition has 102 strophes, and there are 7 
pansi?4as, coniammt; further 61 versts, that have been collected partly from 
Commentaries and MSS and partly from Alankarasastras and antholoeics. 
(SecS K. Dc, Padyavali p. 184] 


1 Only 5t verses are common to all the recensions None of them is 
m a position to claim to conUun the ouginal text. Simon 4 ias based his 
^ition on the test of the South Indian recension just on practical grounds. 
6 A u f r c c h t . (ZDMG 27, 7 f ) tin, verses composed m the 
S4fuinvvil.ndtt i metre only belong to the original collection; but there are 

tkat have Uiis metre (in Rec. I 
.atl III) H Welle r believes (according to a private t ommumcaUon ) to 

If “'c? ‘-•ailitst. That was the view 

* , ** **■ *' 47, 1&93, p 04), suice this rec is attested by the 

oKVu commcniaior .Vjunavarman (between 1215 and 1218). [The 
retcfiMo is .-c- South Indmn (Comm. V ? in a b h u p a 1 a and 
1 ?;,**. it" '? “ ‘‘v * (R *1 M c a a d r a ) , ^V«t Indian 

(R '1 m t r u t! r t V " ^ ^ “ s’ mixed recension 

IC n ) • For specimens, with trans* 

FSl ^ l^8 ^ C R ’ <^alcutia 1929, p. 28 f ; 

S=''”'>-S.ud.= m iansln. 
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his name, whilst Vamana (Circa 800.) cites a verse from Amaru- 
sataka^ without naming its author. Almost nothing is known 
about the biography of Amani. A tale narrated by some of the 
commentators and by the author of the so-calied biography of 
Sankara (Sa^ukaradigvijaya) goes to say that the real 'tvriter 
of the Amarusataka is nobody other than the famous Vedanta 
philosopher Sankara. It is said there that with the help of 
magic he entered into the body of the Kaslimiri king Amaru 
and had intercourse with the latter’s hundred wives for the 
purpose of gaining first-hand knowledge of modes of love. As a 
proof of his knowledge of the science of erotics, he composed 
the ^taka^. In the opinion of W. this tale is historical to the 
extent that it suggests that Amaru was a resident of Kashmir 
(as meant by Simon), asa king of the name of Amaru is 
wholly unknown there. 

In the way the Sattasal of Hala is the chief woik of Prakrit 
love lyric, we can consider the Amarusataka as the main work 
of erotic lyric of Sanskrit. The common feature of the Amaru- 
sataka and Sattasal is that every individual stailza is a complete 
poem in itself in both of them. It is a thing that properly holds 
good for the whole of Indian lyric and didactic poetry, including 
works like Meghaduta or Rtusamliara, where a long senes of 
several stanzas is expressive of a single idea. This is especially 
the case with the Patakas or ‘‘centuries”, that is to say, in 
collections of stanzas counted in hundreds®. Like the lyric 
strophes of the Sattasal, those of the Amarusataka too are in 
majority of cases miniature paintings from amorous 
life, however, in an environment that is quite different from 
the one that we have kn own from the Sattasal. But as there, 
so here too, the talk is about separation and p.trting, about 


1. Amaru i6, 30 (II. Ret.) and 89 m Vamana III, 2 , 4, IV, 3, 12, 
V, 2, 8. 

2. Ravicandra, the author of the commentary Kamada, attempts to 
prove the authorship of the great philosopher even by cxplaming the vers« as 
having two meanings^ and that in addition to the erotic sense, each of them 
has also a theosophical idea conveyed in it. This commentary was published 
in Calcutta 1808 Cf Kathavate, Rqiort p 14; E g g e 1 1 n g , 
Ind. Off. Cat. p. 1520 ff 

3 It IS not correct to speak about a “Sataka lync ’ or about Cen- 
tunan poetry” (see Simon, loc cit p if , P i s c h e 1 , KG., p 204 ) Smee 
luch a work is not characteristically composed of hundred stanaas thexe are 
poetical works with a smaller or greater number of strophes m them, but they 
are poems written insmgle stanzas. 
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grievances and resentment; more frequently, however, it is about 
wilful surrender and affectionate embraces. The lays of Amaru 
have become considerably known [ in Germany ] through trans- 
lations. Friedrich R u c k e r t has already translated into 
German a portion of it under the tide “38 Liedchen von 
Amaru.”^ Very often these songs have later evoked the talents 
of translators. A small selection is given below as a represen- 
tation of the character of these poems: — 

tadvaktrabhimukham mukham vinmitam dr^ih hrtapadayos 
tasydldpahuiuhalakulatare srolre mruddhe mqya J 
pdmbkyafh ca tiyaskrtafi sapulakaji svedodgamo gandayoh 
sakhyah hmkaravant ydntt satadha yatkancuke samdhayalj ii 
“I bend down my face, that was opposite to his face; 
I cast my gance at his two feet; I close my two ears that 
remain anxious to listen to his words; I hide with my two 
hands the drops of sweat (gathering) on the temples of 
my two cheeks; O, friend, what can I do, since the knots 
in my upper garment get loose hundred times ?” 

This according to the German translation of R ii c - 
k c r t will be rendred as — 

“Opposite to his face, shying I send my glance to his 

feet; 

I close the ears that are pining for the pleasure of 

his embrace; 

I cover with my hands the sweat that oozes in showers 

from the cheek; 

O friend, what can I do when each knot in my bodice 

is bursting ?” 

sunyarh vasagrharn vilokya saymadutthaya kiScitk^a^ir’- 
tiidravyajamupdgatasya suciratp. nirvarnya patyurmukham I 
vismbdharh paricum^a jdtapulakamalokya gandasthalim 
lajjanamramukhl priyena hasatd bdld cirath oumbitd tl 


RdcUn-Nai" «■' ■‘*3., p. .=7 ff.. 

r V, r « Stiophes have been translated into German by L. V. 

beautiful appreciation of&e tyn« of p.isSfF. gives a 
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This according to the German translaton of S h r o - 
eder will be rendered as: — 

*fShe is alone with him in the sleeping chamber, 

The young wife finds her husband slumbering; 

She gently rises up from her bed and looks at his face 
For a long time, while he poses as fast asleep. 
And now she kisses him gently again and again ; 

And when little hairs on her cheek stand erect 
On account of rupture and she gets ashamed, 

He raises his face, raises up the head 

And smiles and kisses her again and again for long.** 

sa patyuh pratkamaparadhasamaye sakhyopadesam vind 
no jdndti savibhianidngavalandvakroktucmsucanam i 
svacchairacchakapolamulagaliitah paryastanetrotpald 
bald kevalameva rodtti luthalloldkatrasrubhih II 

“The young girl, on the occasion of the first offence 
committed by her husband, because of no advice from her 
friend, knows not to give expression (to her feeling of grief) 
by particular manner of movement of the limbs and by 
talking in a figurative language^* (so) she just breaks into 
tears that drop from the root of her bright cheeks and 
are white with her rollingly moving hairs, and her eyes 
look like widespread lotuses.** 

But according to the German translation of Leopold 
von S c h r o e d e r it is to be rendered as : — 

“When for the first time, utters an offending word. 
The husband, then begin to tremble violently 
The limbs of the young wife; but still she knows not 
To utter a single biting word — ^nor does she inform 
Any of her friends about the matter; 

She just casts her anxious lotus-eyes all round. 

And her bright cheeks get covered 
With white tears and shaking hairs.’* 

bhrubhange racitepi drstiradhtkam sotkanthamudviksate 
ruddhdydmapi vdci sasmitapadam dagdhdnanamj^nte \ 
kdrkasyam gamitepi cetasi tanu romdncamdlambate^^ 
drste nirvahanam bhavtsyalt katham mdnasya iasmtnjane il 


Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. 
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This is usual in love. 

In case you do this, he will remain your own.” 
Terrified by this she shouted — 

”0 my friend, please speak in a low voice. 

Otherwise my husband stationed in my heart. 

Will hear all this.” 

Furthei — 

kanU sSgasi £i^te priyasakhtvesaih vidhyayagale 
bkrdtUyalingya may a rahayamudttam tatsangamakanksaySx 
mugdke dufkarametadUyatitamamuddamahasetp balad 
ailisyaechalitami tena kitavenddya pradosdgame li 

“When I cursed my sweet’heart and he came in the 
guise of (my) intimate friend, 1 by mistake embraced him 
and told him my desire for meeting him. innocent girl, 
that is difficult* — saying this, with a very thundering 
laughter, he forcibly embraced me. So I have been cheated 
by that wicked fellow at die advent of the evening to-day.** 
But according to the German translation of 
Hans L i n d a c h : 

“I had my love farewell 
After a quarrel in love; 

Then the wicked fellow came back to me 
In the guise of my friend; 

With him within my arms, 

I divulged the secret of my heart — 

That I was longing to be by him. 

Then spoke he, ‘*My child, that is really difficult**; 
He kissed me and embraced me long. 

Thus he has played trick with me 
Today , after the setting of the sun.’* 

The testimony of Anandavardhana seems to prove that there 
was actually a poet whose name was Amaru. Thereby it too 
becomes certain that with the help of the musical stanzas of 
Amaru^ataka we have obtained the impression of a detailed des- 
cription of the physiognomy of the poet. If this be not the case, 
we have to consider the AmaruSataka, as many researchers 
believe, as nothing but an anthology of musical stanzas com- 
posed by many different poets. 
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presents the sensuous pictures. It is said that the poet was in 
secret love with the daughter of a king, and when this fact be- 
came public^ he was ordered to be put to death. At the place 
fixed for his execution, with death facing him, he composed the 50 
stanzas that pleased and impressed the king so much so that he 
set him free and gave him his daughter as a wife. That this tale^ 
does not have any historical basis is mainly suggested by the fact 
that in his autobiography (see above p. 94) he does not say a 
word about having a princess as his wife. This view gets further 
support from the fact that in several versions of the talc, the story 
narrated is not that of Bilhana^ but of some other personages 
The verses themselves just say that they have been composed 
about a princess*, but thence we can deduce neither this that it 
deals with secret love nor this that the theme relates to the 
decision of the poet’s, being put to death*. The Kashmirian 

I. The tale forms a part of the poem in the editions by Ariel and in 
Km. ai^ is narrated in the commentaries too. The name of the princess, in the 
ed. Ariel is Yamin^urnatilaka, daugher of the Pan cala king M^anabhirama, 
against this, theprmcess in the Km. edition is iSasikala, Candrakala or Candra- 
l^ia (all the three meaning '‘digit of the moon” ), a daughter of King 
Vuashhha of Mahilapattana Hence in the Km. edition also the title Candra- 
lekhasakti Bilhanakavya, “Bilhana’s Poem of his Affection for Candralekha”. 
In the MSS from Gujarat the beloved is one Caura (1 e Cauda or Capotkata ) 
princess. The commentator Ganapati, who, moreover, mentions PahcasikS 
as a “fragmentary poem (khandakavya), speaks about a Biahmana Caura as a 
world-famous man, 1^0 had sensuous association with a princess. Perhaps this 
poem is actually a fragment of another poem, of which the theme was love bet- 
ween a thifif (caura) and a princess, and in which the poet put the verses mto 
the mouth of a thief brought to the place of execution In a commentary, 
written in 1798, Rama Tarkavagisa Bhattacaiya explains the stanzas as 
constituting an invocation to the goddess Kalika of a prince Sundara, son of 
Gunasagara of Gaurapallf, who composed it before King Virasimha, while 
he was awaiting his sentence of death on account of his secret association 
with Vidya, the daughter of the kmg When the kmg heard the poem, induced 
by Kllika, he offered him his daughter for the purpose of making her his is ife. 
Cf. EggelingjInd.Off Cat.VII, p. 1524!. In the edition HaebMm 
Sundara is mention^ as the author. 

In the Bengali poem Vidyasundara of Bharatacandra, the chief court- 
poet of Raja Krsnacandra (i8th century), the story of love that existed bet- 
ween Princess Vidya and Pnnee Sundara is narrated, and here Sundara 
describes in stanzas (that correspond to the stanzas of the Cauripahcasika ) his 
love for Vidya. The verses, however, arc capable of being interpreted in 
two (hETerent ways and being taken simply as constitutmg a prayer-hymn to the 
goddess Kali. Cf Dinesa GandraSen, History of Bengali Language 
and Literature, p. 650. f. 

2. The s^pnza 37 (Solf), where the theme is regarding the princess, 
occurs in all the recensions. 

3. Verse 48 (Solf), where the poet says that “even to-day in the hour 
of his death he his his mind absorbed m love” is ivanting m the South Indian 
Tecendon and perhaps is not relevant even on other grounds (see Jacobi 
oc. cit. } . 
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recension has two introductory staneas, of which the second one 
appears to be the poet’s words of farewell to his life in which he 
says that he will never return back when he will have once fallen 
in the net of coquettish glances of the wives of gods^. 

Just as doubtful as the frame, in which “the Fifty Stanzas” 
are to be fitted, is also the text of the poem that has suffered fur- 
ther worse in the hands of the copyists than any other popular 
work of Indian poetry. Of the fifty verses only seven are to be 
found in all the three chief recensions. Since the poet was of 
Kashmir and lived in the court of a South Indian ruler, each of 
the stanzas that are common to the South Indian and Kashmirian 
recensions should have at the most a claim to be genuine. There 
are 34 such verses. This great difference in recensions is, in any 
case, ar proof of extraordinary popularity of the poem in India. 
And also from the stand’point of Indian sensuality the 
fame of this poem is easily understandable*. For the taste of 
the people of the West, the translators had to make the poem 
|ialatable by considerably toning down the ardour permeating 
Indian the verses*. 

To the 11th century A D. belongs also the Aryasapta- 
i a tl*, “Seven Hundred Arya Verses” of the poet G o v a r - 


1. Thu vene, however, stands in opposition to the preceding one, in 
whi^ the poet tells hu cnenues — ^‘happiness and fame will again soon get into 
his house . The difficulties that are created by these two stanzas have been 
remov^ neither byBtthler, nor by S o 1 f , nor by J a c o b i [ S. K. 
D e, HSL p 369 IS of the opinion that ‘^Bilha^a’s authorship can be asserted 
vnth as little confidence as that of Cora (m spite of Jayadeva's mention 
name in the Prasannaraghava) or of Sundara It is, on the 
other hand, not improbable that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgot- 
ten authorship, which wre ascribed to Bilhana, Ciora, Sundara andVararuci 
in turn, and different legendary frame-stones were supplied.*’ ] 

.1— ^ ^ ? ^1** ®‘”*ckarya p laa says that in India even to this 

at so much that no Indian child fails to commit to memory 

m the hamfs of a^^ou^^ 'West people wi II not like to place the poem 

nletr o c f e r , Indische Gedichte I, 1 17 if , in his very free com- 

L V. S c h r o c d e f , who (MangoblUten, p. 
but more German a number of selected stanzas more beautifully 

Bo hie nandthdlitcral German 
peora f Enw naturally present any poetical beauty of the 

a t h e r s^ O^nrvl n o I d , London t8^ and E. Powys 

ladro, Napoh’ 1^5 ^ ® ® » II canto del 

Km I Ananta Pai^dJta’s, commentary written m 1624, in 

SaptaiaSika, 
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d h a n a . The author is a contemporary of the famous 
Jayadeva, who says about hun that nobody can surpass master 
Grovardhana in excellent erotic descriptions. The poet boasts 
about himself (v. 52) that he has carried over to Sanskrit by 
force the type of poetry that usually found tasteful expression in 
Prakrit, in the same manner as Balarama raised up into the sky the 
Yamuna, of which the water was suitable for a low plain. By 
this he means to say that upto his time the erotic poetry compos- 
ed in the Arya metre was brought to perfection and was usually 
cultured in Prakrit, and it was he who introduced it into Sanskrit. 
In fact his task was to write in Sanskrit a work that could throw 
into dark the fame of Hala*s Sattasal by composing 700 
stanzas in the Arya metre with erotic themes, that are related in 
no way with one another and have been arranged by him in an 
alphabetic order (according to the initial letters). His task 
might have been more difficult than that of Hala; but the Arya- 
saptasati, lacking in popularity, cannot be compared with the 
Sattasal. However, the work of Govardhana was the model on 
which the poet Biharl Lai composed in the Hindi 
language his Sa t ’ s a i , of which, the verses, in the opinion of 
Grierson^, “show the charm and elegince of language, on 
account of which Kalidasa would have envied him”: and again 
this Hindi work has been imitated by a Sanskrit poet P a r a m a 
n a n d a “in one Srngarasaptatika. 

By the side of the erotic lyrics moved along also the old 
religious lyric and in addition to the large number of 
hymns dedicated to Surya, Visnu, Krsna, Rama, Siva, Durga 
and other divinities that we find in the puranasand 
tantras, there are many pieces that are really ornate poetry. 
Many of these stotras are wholly philosophical, particularly 
containing ideas of the Vedanta; and often it is impossible to 
distinguish whether a work is to be included in the purana 
and tantra literature or among the philosophical texts or in 
ornate poetry. Side by side with numberless prayers and 
litanies, that very often are nothing but invocations to and 
names of gods, besides in many prayers that are, however, 
small in number and appear as expression of a deep religious 
ardour, there occur numerous ornate poems in which the most 


I JRAS 1894. P- *10. 
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difficult metres and aU the devices of poetics have come into 
play. The divinities too were believed to be won over better 
by use of rare and most difficult figures of speech. Most of 
these stotras probably are of recent origin Frequently they have 

the form of Satakas or “centuries**. 

One of the oldest poem of this type is the Ca^ndisa- 
ta k a ^ , “Hundred stanzas dedicated to G a n d i **, by the 
poet Sana. In 102 stanzas (almost all in the Sragdhara 
metre) the consort of §iva, with her different names, one of 
which is Candi, and particularly her foot, with which she killed 
the demon, Mahi§a, having the form of a buffalo, is praised and 
glorified. In each of the verses occurs at the end the benedictory 
formula “may she protect you**, sdvatddamhikd vah. Famous is also 
the Suryasataka^, Hundred Strophes dedicated to the 
Sun-god** by Mayura, a contemporary of Bana®, written 
likewise in the Sragdhara metre and in the same ornate style as 
the Gandisataka. In the poem, the rays, the horses, the chario- 
teer, the chariot and the orb of the sun are praised one after 
another. The rays of the sun are the “ships by which man crosses 
the terrible ocean of rebirths, the origin of prolonged pains,** 
the orb of the sun is the door of freedom, and the sun him- 
self is the supporter of men and gods and upholder of the entire 
world-order, and is one with Brahman, Visnu and Siva (verses 9, 
73, 87, 99). In verse 50 Aruna, the charioteer of Surya, is 
compared to a stage-manager, who recites the prologue at the 
time of performance of a show. From the citations in manuals 


I Edited with commentary in Km , Part IV, i ff Cf above II, 
340 (transl , p. 550 ) and B U h 1 c r , Ind Ant i , 1872, 1 1 1 ff Text with 
English translation by Ci u-a ckenbos. The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura. .. 
together with the Text and Translation of Bana’s Gandisataka, pp 243-357. 

. 00 Haeberlin 197 ff , and with commentary in Km. 

19.1889; \Mth Enghsh translation of du a c k c n b o s , The Sanskrit Poems 
o ^ ^ “Sanna” or a literal rendering of the Suryasataka, 

composed in Cylon cfRhysDavxds in JRAS, 1894, p 555 [ Sec above 

p 132. Italian trans. byC Berhheimer. Livorno 1905] 

Harsacarita too that Harsa’s father and his 
probablc that Mayura was 
Ti^ff- P r ^ Die indischen Inschriften, usw. 

S tiS* Th. I- " * P 86, Z a c h a r 1 a e , Bezz. Beitr 13, 1888, 
^landanraiasti 1 *®®” quoted by Anandavardhana. One 

Ruyyaka But one Khandaprasasti 
" «>«P«><blV.VI, faaunbuled 
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of poetics and in anthologies it is concluded that the Suryasataka 
is held in a higher esteem than the Candisataka^. 

The authorship of a large number of hymns dedicated to 
Siva or to Devi, the Divine Mother or to Visnu too is 
attributed to the celebrated philosopher Sankara^. Probably 
many of these hymns are really his own, and perhaps 
“a great majority of them are wrongly attributed to him. 
Some of such hymns are dedicated to Devi, i.e. “goddess’* par 
excellence or the “Mother”, an appallationby which she is refer- 
red to by the Saktas In the cult of this sect the divine principle 
is not conceived as masculine, but as feminine; and the Saktas 
believe that the most exhaulted creative principle cannot be 
most appropriately designated by the word “Father”, but by the 
word “Mother”. All the mythological feminine forms, above 
all, the consort of the god Siva, who is praised and worshipped 
under numberless names like Uma, Parvati, Durga, Gandi, 
etc. as the “Mother of the Universe” (Jaganmata) are revered 
by adherents of this sect as the divine “Mother”®. It is compre- 
hensible that when the Indian poets refer to divinity as their 
“Mother” they utter the word from the core of their heait. It 
is why we find among these hymns, dedicated to Devi, many 
of the best pieces of religious lyrics As examples, a few stanzas 
from the Devyaparadhaksamapana, “Prayer to Devi 
for Atonement of Sins”, attributed to Sankara, are given below:— 
vidheraj mnena dravinavirahendlasataya 
vidheyasakyatvattava caranayorya cyutirabhut I 
tadetatksantavyam jatiani sakaloddhartni sive 
kuputro jayeta kvaetdapi kumata na bhavati II 
Either on account of ignorance of thy command. 

Or on account of poverty or idleness, 

I. Cf Q.uackenbos, ibid 98 ff The Sambapan- 
c S j i k a(m Km. 13, 1889 ), ascribed to a poet S a m b a , is a poem devoted 
to the sun-cult and is of unknown antiquity The name of the son of Lord 
Kr;na too was Samba, who is mentioned in the puranas in relation to the 
sun-cult There is also one Samba-upapurana It is questionable ivhethcr 
Samba is actuallv the name of a poet 

2 See also a collection of eight such hymns with English translation 
contained in S Venkataramanan, Select Works of Sn Sankara- 
charya, M^ras , . _ , 

3. Cf on this sect Winternitz, Die Tantras und die Religion 
dcr Saktas, Ostasiatische Zcitschnft IV, 1916, p. 153 flf A collection of bymns 
dedicated to Devi has been translated into English by Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon : Hymns to the Goddess, London, 1913 
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Or because I did not have the strength to foUowthy 

command; 

In whatever manner I erred in respect of thy feet; 

O kind Mother, that freeth from all bonds, 

May’st thou forgive all that 

Many a time, it is true, a bad son is born. 

But a bad mother, there is none and never.’* 

prlhivyath putrSste jonatii bohavak santi saralah 
param tesam madhye viralataralohdm lava sutah I 
madiyoyath tydgah samucilatnidatn no lava sivc 
kuputro jayeta kvacidapt kutndtd na hhavalt I) 

**Mother, thou hast many worthy sons on the earth; 
But among them, I am one without worth; 

Still, O Mother, thou can’st give me up : 

A bad son is many a time born. 

But a bad mother, there is none and never.” 


jaganmdtarmatastava caranaseva na racita 
na va dallath dm dravinamapi bhuyastava may a \ 
tathapi loath sneham mayi mrupamarh yatprakuruse 
kuputro jayeta kvcidapi kumata na bhavalt II 
“Mother of the universe, I have not served thy feet. 
Nor have I offered thee rich wealth; 
Notwithstanding this, that thou showeth 
Affection, that is incomparable, towards me: 

A bad son is many a time born, 

But a bad mother, there is none and never.” 


Of the hymns that are ascribed to Sankara and dedicated 
to Dcvl, a mention should be made ofBhavanyastaka^, 
Eight Stanzas to (the goddess of the name) Bhavanl”, with 
the refrain “thou art my shelter, thou alone art my shelter, 
Bhavanl, and Anandalahari®, “Wave of Happiness” 
in 20 SikharinI stanzas deserve to be mentioned here. 


tranlatcd into German by A. Hoefer, Saiiskn 
Lcscbuch, Berlin 1849, p 93 fF.; Ind Gedichte II, 157 ff. 

a 1 t^slated into French by A. T r o y c r , JA 1841 

bv * A V tPo n* Text alao m Haeberltn 246 ff., translated into Englisl 
mWhed n Km Goddess, 62 ff. Other hymns to Dcvi- 

K bfa t 114 ff 140 ff ; Part XI, 1895 S; th. 

A in b a ? ( a k .n, Eight Stanzas to the Mother” with a commenta^ in Km. 
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M u k a might have been a contemporary of iSahkara. 
He has praised Devi in not less than 500 stanzas, P a fi ca s a t i *. 
Anandavardhana wrote also aDevisataka*, hundred highly 
ornate stanzas, in which he exhibits his mastery over the most 
complex artifices of poetics, a thing that is contradictory to his 
own view that suggestion and not embellishment is the essential 
thing in poetry. At one place in his poetics, however, he says 
that in prayers to gods the sentiment (rasa) is of minor impor- 
tance®. Utpaladeva, the teacher of Abhinavagupta, wrote 
(in the beginning of the 10th century) one Stotravali^, 
a collection 20 stanzas written in praise of Siva, that contains 
partly simple invocations and partly fully ornate verses. Before 
the 11th century AD. must have lived the Vaisnava saint 
Kulasekhara, who wrote one Mukundamala® for 
the purpose of glorification of Visnu, in which for example he 
says: — 

dtvi vd hhuvi vd mamdsiu vdfo 
narake vd mrakdntaka prakdmatn t 
avadhlritaidraddravin dau 
caranau te maranepi cmtaydjmi 1 1 
“Whether in the heaven, or on the earth. 

Wherever I may live; 

Whether in hell, whatever the place be, 

O ender of hell, even in the hour of c^eath, may I think 

Part II, 1 886, 154 ff , the Pancastavl (Five Hymns to Durga of unknown authors ) 
in Km , Part III, pp g-31 The hymns addressed to Siva have been published 
in Haebirhn 496 ff , and Km , Part VI, 1890, i ff , hymns to Visnu in Km 
Part II, 1886, I ff 

1 Edited m Km , Part V, 1888, 1 ff , where Muka is mentioned as a 
modern poet. According to Krishnamacharya 119, traditionally 
he was a contemporary of Sankara, he- was an idiot (muka) in his youth and 
became a great poet through a sudden inspiration 

2 Edited in Km Part IX, 1893, i ff with the commentary of 
Ka y y a t a , ivritten in the year 978 (see H u 1 t s c h , Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta, p IX ) 

3 Gf Jacobi, Anandavardhanas Dhvanya- 
1 o k a , Separ , p 137 f (on HI, 43 ) 

4 Edited with the commentary of Ksemaraja m Ghowkhambha 
Sanskr Senes No 15, Benaras 1902 On the author sec .■\.ufrecht 
GG 64 and Thomas, Kav. 2gf In the 14th century V D Jagaddhara 
wrote his 38 hymns in praise of Siva Stutikusumanj all. Bouquet 
of Prayer of Songs” (edited with commentary m Km 23, 1891 ) 

5 Edited in Haeberlin 515 ff (22 vasts), another recension (34 
verses) in Km , Part i, ii ff One verse (Haeberlin 7, Km 6) is cUed in an 
inscnption of Pagan (13th century AD); sec Hultzsch, Ep Ind 7, I 97 « 
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Only about thy feet, that outshine 

The lotuses of the autumn.” 

In the 1 Ith century Bilvamangala wrote his 
Krsnakarnamrta, “Nectar for Krsna’s Ears”, 110 
stanzas on the glorification of Krsna, a poem that in India is held 
in great esteem*^. In about the middle of the 16th century A.D. 
RupadevaVidyabhusana, commonly called Rupa 
Gosvamin, a follower of Gaitanya, wrote his songs in 
praise of Krsna, Stavamala* and also Mukunda 
muktavali®. 

In about 1540 A.D. the astronomer and poet Surya 
dcva or Surya, son of Suganaka Jfianadhiraja, wrote his 
Ramakrsnakavya, a poem that can be read both from the 
top and the bottom (vilomaksarakavya), and in which Rama 
and Krsna have been extolled in different hemistichs. There 
is a commentary on the work written by the poet himself*. 

The Narayaniya ofNarayana Bhatta®, 
completed in the year 1590 A.D. is a stotra and fairly extensive 
kavya at the same time. The poem contains the entire subject- 
matter of the Bhagavatapurana and consists of ten decades 
(dasakas®). In Kerala it has the value of a prayer-book like the 
Bhagavata, and pious people read a section from it everyday. 
The legend goes that the poet was a Brahmana of Kerala, suffering 
from rheumatism and was cured of this disease with the help of 
his prayers to Krsna. At the completion of recitation of each of 
its decades he was healed of one-tenth of his malady^. 


I . The title IS also Krsi^alilamrta, and the poet is called also Lila^ulca: 
according to a legend he was reborn as jayadeva, the author of the Gita- 
goyinda, sec A u f r c c h t , Bodl Cat laS and Krishnamacharya 

^*^* *^**^ * **^ daily sung by young people and many 

verses arc very much suitable for dance. & ^ ** 

n ^'^cdwith commentary in Km. 84, 1903; see Ind. Off. Cat. 


f To *57 ff ; see Ind Off Cat , p 1469 

liv 1 ri li also Anandamandakmi written in the 15th century 

4. Edited in Hacbcrlin 463 ff and Km , Part XI, 1895, 147 ff. 

No. 18,^1912 commentary ofGanapati Sastrlm TS 5 

do. ™ a 

N, 34o;^t*ramf’ 550? Manatunga, Mayura and B 4 na, above 
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In the 17th century Ramabhadra-Diksita 
composed his different hymns in the highest kavya-style, in 
which he has praised the arrows of Rama, Ramacapast- 
tava., Ramabanastava and Astaprasaor 
Ramastaprasa; further in one Varnamalastotra, 
written in 51 stanzas in a very simple language with their first 
letters arranged alphabetically Rama has been praised^. In the 
same century Jagannatha flourished as a lyric writer. He 
sang in praise of Laksmi inthe Laks milaharp and Ganga 
in the Gangalahari^ and composed in 30 literary stanzas 
a hymn to the sun, the S u d h a 1 a h a r i Ramabhadra’s 
teacher Nllakantha Diksita wrote a philosophical 
work Anandasagarastava in a simple dignified 
language in praise of the Devi®. 

The- peculiar manner in which the Devi-cult came to 
flourish is shown by a poem of unknown antiquity, the C a n - 
dikucapaflcaSika, **50 Stanzas on the Breasts of 
Gandi’* by a poet Laksmana Acarya, son of Benima- 
dhava*. A half-religious and half-erotic is the peom B h i k s - 
atanakavya of Sivadasa, who calls himself U tp r e- 
ksavallabha. In this poem the writer describes the 
feelings and reaction of the female devotees of Siva when he 
goes about in the garb of a holy mendicant^. 


1. Published in^Km., Part XII, 1897, i ff ; Part X, 1894, 18 IT and 
Part XIII, 1903, I ff. R^abhadia, a disciple of Nilakantha t\as also 
a dramatist, sec Krishnamacharya,p no. 

3. Published m Km part II, 1886, 104 if 

3. Jagann&tha is said to have married a Muhammadan girl, and 
on account of this he was excommunicated One day he with his wife sat on the 
highest (53nd) step of a ghafta on a bank of the Ganga and began to pray 
to the holy river. With completion of each stanza the river continued to rise 
When he recited the ssnd stanza the water of the river reached liim and Ins 
consort and washed off their sm They were drowned m the river and were 
never seen agam. The poem, Gangalahaii, however, is well-known m the 
whole of India Cf R L V a 1 d y a, Bhaminivilasa Ed , Introduc p 12 ff, 
Aufrecht, Leipzig, No 441 Amrtalahari, edited in the Km , 
Part I , p 99 ff is a poem written in praise of Yamuna, flie K a r una- 
l a h a r i, published in Km Part II, p 55 ff smgs the miseries of human fate 

4 Edited in Km , part I, 16 ff 

5 Edited in Km , Part XI, 1895, 7^ ff 

6. Edited in Km , Part IX, 1893, 80 ft Notwithstanding the title 
the poem contains 83 verses, verses 1-18 form the introduction and 69-83 
constitute the conclusion 

7 Cf. Aufrecht, ZDMG, 27, 12 f, Eggeling, Ind Off. 
Gat. p., 1448 f. 
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In India erotic and religious lyrics seem to have got mixed 
up together. The most famous religious erotic poem is the 
G i t a g o V i n d a^ of J a y a d e v a , the son of Bbojadeva 
of Kindubilva (modern Kenduli) m Bengal, the court-poet of 
Laksmanasena. The B h a k t a m a 1 a^, a book of legends of 
the followers of the Krsna-cult, written in the Hindi language, 
contains about the poet several legends, in which he is extolled 
as a saint and miracle- worker®. In his youth he led the life of 
a wandering ascetic, but is said to have married later when a 
Brahmana forced upon him his daughter. In the status of a 
married man he composed the poem Gitagovinda, in which Lord 
Krsna aided him to describe the loveliness of Radha, when his 
mortal powers failed. The complete title of the poem is Gita- 
govindakavyam, i.e. “the poem, in which Govinda is extolled 
through songs.” Govinda is the name of the cowherd god Krsna, 


1. Cf Pischel, HL, p ig fif. Editions Gita Givinda, Jayadevae Poctae 
Indict drama lyricum. Taxtum . . recognovit mteipTctationem latinam 
adjcctit C Lassen, Bonnac ad Rh. 1836 The Gita-Ckiivinda of Jayadeva 
with the Commentnes Rasikapny& of King Kumbha and Rasamahjaii of 
Mah^ahopSidhylya Sankaramiira Ed MR Telang and W L S 
Pansikar, 3rd Ed, Bombay rgio, NSP An English translation by W 
Jones had already appeared in the Asiatic Researches, 3, i84ff The last- 
named one ga\e rise to the German rendermg byFH v Dalberg (Erfurt 
1802), F.M aj c r (intheAsiat MagazmII,2g4fir )and A W Ricmcns- 
c h n c i-d e r (Halle 1818 ) A German translation byF. RUckert (first of 
all made m 1829 according to a Calcutta impression and then recast according 
to Lassen's edition) appeared in Zeitschnft fur die Kunde dcs Morgenlandes I, 
Gottingen 1837, p 128 ff , (in addition to philological notes, p 286 ff ) also 
m RUckcrt-Nachlesc I, 346 (T Recently it has been published m the Insel- 
BUcherciNo 303 The work, that has appeared under the title “Fnlhlings- 
licbe von Reinliard W o g e n Icicht ttbicrsctzt aus dem mdischen Gjita- 
gowindades Dschajadciva"’ Halle a S 1911, is worthless The best represen- 
tation of the original is given by the French translation byG Courtillier 
(avee unc preface dc S L ^ v 1 , Fans 1904) On the large number of com- 
menimies on the Gitagovinda sec Ind. Off. Cat VII, p 1454 ff [Translated 

d c g o n , Santpoovt 1932 See Keith, HSL, 
*90 ff , S K. D c , HSL, p, 388ff . Ei^ transl by Edwin Arnold. The 

Pam 1850"! also by H F o u c h 6 , 

C 2 Wntten by \V. as Bhakta Mala. ) 

. legends were communicated by H H Wilson, Works, 

t ‘ r m ^ P P« altcsten Hmdui-Gcdichtc (SBay. A 1879, 

occurs also a small Hindi poem of Jayadeva m text and in 
oldest pwra m the Adigrantha. The poetical part of the 
Cf ^ Nabhaji towards the end of the ^h cenUiry A D. 

a. 1906, 163 ff. who reports a 
r 7 n IT of Candradatta [Scc^Garcfn de 

Lff Litt^ature Hmdoue et Hmdoustamc, Pans, 1870 II, 
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and the theme of the poem consists of his love for Radha, who 
keeps herself aloof from him on account of jealousy, the longing 
of the loving pair and their final entreaties and reconci- 
liations. The simple activity, if it can be so called is narrated 
in a few recitative verses, whilst the main portion of the 
poem consists of rhyming dance-songs with a refrain^. 
The melody and cadence, according to which they are to be sung 
and that are to accompany the dance, are always given. These 
* songs, that are alternately put into the mouths of Radha, her 
friend and Krsna, describe in pictures full of sentient ardour the 
events and the sentiments. Here and there are inserted also bene- 
dictions, and in the concluding stanza of each song the name of 
the poet is mentioned, and it is said that he is a devotee of Han*. 
The recitative verses that follow each of the songs — such verses 
number upto three — ^are not sung, but are to be recited in an 
artistic manner. They describe many a time the situation, and 
often the appearing person is further brought into the song. 
The narrative and the recitative parts have been interwoven in 
this work as can be seen by casting a glance at the contents of 
the first canto. 

After a foreward in four stanzas by the poet, there is 
a hymn to Visnu (Hari) , in which the god has been ex- 
tolled in his ten physical incarnations, and then follows 
a second hymn for the glorification of God with the 
refrain jayajaya devahare, “triumph to the 
Divine Hari”. Then there is a narrative stanza 
that reports that while the confidante of Radha speaks to 
her, thereafter the song® follows, in which the confi- 
dante describes how Krsna in the thicket rejoices in the 
company of cowherd-maidens and dances with them. 
Three recitative stanzas describe the spring and reports 
that Radha’s friend once more addresses her in the follow- 


I Usually they have 8 strophes, therelbrc, m many manuscripts they 
are called A^tapadi * and since these songs form the nucleus of the poem, the 
latter is often designated as A;tapadi, 1 e “The Poem with 8 Strophes ” 

2. Smee arbitrarily Riickerthas omitted these religious accesso- 
ries, his translation does not rightly rqiresent the poem. 

3. It is to be sung m the “Spnng Melody”, to which the notes were 
communicated by W J o n e s (As. Res 3, 86 f ) In India particular melodiM 
are presenbed for particular seasons and particular tunc of the day See J W. 
Paterson. As Res 9, 1809, p 454 
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is contained in the next song. This is followed by 
recitative verses in which Krsna addresses partly 
the god of love and partly Radha and gives expression 
to his longing for his beloved. This ends in a bene- 
dictory verse, in which Krsna, the lover of Radha, 
is invoked for conferring fortune and happiness upon the 
audience. Narrative stanza : the fnend of Radha 
conies and speaks to her love-lorn Krsna. In the song 
that follows, she describes the agony of love-sick Radha 
resulting from her separation, and in two more songs 
she portraits her further misery caused on account of love. 
The conclusion is again a benedictory stanza. 
Narrative st a n z a : Krsna wants the confidante 
to go to Radha and to bnng her to him It is followed by 
a s o n g , in which the friendof Radha narrates how Krsna 
has got emaciated on account of his longing for her and that 
he with an ardent yearning is expecting her in the grove. 
A narative strophe describes the place where the 
lover is awaiting. Then follows a song, in which the confi- 
dante, in warmly glowing words, breathing ivild sensuous- 
ness, commands Radha to give up her anger and to hasten 
to embrace Krsna. How miBical sounds the refram of this 
song : dhire samire yamundtire vasati vane vanamali in 
patati patatre vicahtapatre sankitabhavadupayanam I 
Tocayati sayanamsacakitanayanampasyati tava panthanam II 
dhire samire yamunatiie vasati vane vanamali I 
mukharamadhiram tyaja manjiram npumiva kelistdolam II 
cala sakhi kunjam satimirapunjam silaya nilamcolam II 
dhire samire.... il 

R u c k e r t translates into (jerman the verse V, 10 of 
this poem that can be rendered into English as follows — 
**When a bird moves about and stirs among the 
leaves, He thinks that thou hast come. 

He prepares the bed with His eyes amazed : He is anxious 

to meet thee. 

In the sweet-smelling grove, on the bank of the 

Yamuna, in the gentle breeze, the lotus-garlanded 
(God) is awaiting. 


VVmtcmitz — ^Hihtory of Indian Literature, Vol III-io, 
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• 1. tu. that is sounding and is set in 

has called it “a lyncal dr^a . • t*refined yatia’’^. That 

tn it as “a Ivric-dramatic poem and a rennea y ^ 

r;:; h jdf caned h. poem a < ^ oto 

,s proved by its division into sargas or “c^t<« On the om 

hand he has undoubtedly interwoven in the frame of the y 

S-mpo-l onpoplr models, that cannot be conceived 
,v.routmUsongand dance. In one of vers« {IV, U m 

which the poet has mentioned his name, he says about h^^ 

that his song is to be staged in imnd (awttim »iato«P«aB) - H 
it follows that the poet had no mtention to write ad 
poem, in no case a proper drama*, but lus task ^ to wnte a 
book in which popular dance-play with music and tmto serve 
as a model for s o n g s , that constitute the nucleus of the book . 


I ILG.,P 56311, sSofF. Nisikanta Chattopadhyay a, 

Indisctic Essays, Zunch 1883, p. 4 too calls Gitagovmda ^ , 5 ^ » 5 
y a i r a in Sansknt" ,Gf. L 6 v 1 , 234 fF. and preface to G o u r 1 1 1 lie r 

iransl.pvir Pischcl (HL 22) says is further removed from the 

first beginnings of drama, because the poet has Mt no room for 
visation, even the transition-verses having been cast by him in a firm mouia 
and he has calkd the poem a "melodrama” (KG 209) For a manusmp 
with very precise directions m respect of the gesticulations (“ovement 
tiic hand and the head etc ) sec A G B u r n c 1 1 , A Glassified Index to th 
Sansknt MSS in the Palace at Tanjorc, London 1880, p 157 Oo® 
napika, that is a “lyrical drama”, that is said to be of the type of Gita^vmaa, 
is played in Malabar even during these days, and that not by profe^onal_actors, 
but by men who have been especially trained for this purpose; see K Rama- 
V a r m a Raja, JRAS 1910, 638. 


2 More than the yatras, that nevertheless are dramatic works, ttet 
presuppose a stage and a dialogue, the Indrasabha of Amanat, translated by 
Fr. R o s c n (Leipzig 1892 ), brings to mmd the Gitagovmda, even though 
this song-play is more dramatical. 

3. P i s c h e 1 , KG 209 sa^ ; “The poem, in which rhyme and 
allileratton pUy a great role, appears to go back to an original in Prakrit . 
This is hardly correct in the present form. The poet did not work on a parti- 
cular Pniknt model, but his Sanskrit songs have been wntten in the 01 
foutrs in the popular language [Gf Keith, HSL, p. 197 f J S. K. D c , 
HSL, pp. 39a If ; S. K’ G h a 1 1 c r j I , ODBL p. 24 ] 
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In fact the songs of Jayadeva are sung even in temples and on 
days of religious festivals and they accompany dance as well’^. 
Since attempt has been made by every commentator, hardly 
correctly, to interpret many of its erotic verses as having a my- 
stical meaning, love of human soul (Radha) for God (Krsna), 
in any case it is true that the poem has a religious character 
and that in the opiiuon of the poet the whole eroticism of 
the poem is merely a part of the bhaktt^ the religious devotion 
to God Krsna. 

It IS true that Jayadeva belongs to the greatest poetical 
genii of India. It is, however, astonishing that he was able to 
combine so much passion and sentiment of love, so much 
alliteration in language, that often resounds as pure music 
in our ears, with such an ornate and yet artifiaal a form. 
It is no wonder that in India the poem enjoys unusual 
popularity and has always found admirers even outside 
India. It is so difficult to bring into translations the brilliance 
oflanguge that they can reproduce its charms just partially. 
Even extracts from a defective English translation of the poet 
by W. Jones engendered feeling of wonder in Goethe. 
He deplores the fact that although “the incomparable 
Jones” had remained within the limits of decorum, the 
German translator Herr v Dalberg has gone for away in 
his German translation and the great poet expresses his in- 
tention even to translate the poem®. 

The Bhakt-Mala narrates that the Raja of Nilacala in 
Orissa too had written one GItagovinda and he invited Brahmanas 
to make the book known. But they did not like to approve of it. 
It was decided that both the books, that is of Jayadeva and of 
the king, should be brought into the temple of Jagannatha and 
to leave the decision to the god himself. Then the god put 
the book of Jayadeva about his neck like a neklace and threw 


1 As late as m the time oi \V Jones (As Res 3, 183 ) at Kcnduli, 
the place of birth of Jayadeva, was celebrated a feast, in which the Gita- 
govmda was sung with a dance during the night In an inscription of the year 
1499 King Prataparudradeva ordains that female dancers and female Vaisnava 
singers should learn and sing only the songs of Gitagoi inda One verse from 
the Gitagovinda has been quoted m an inscription of the year 1292 Cf M. 
Ghakravarti JASB, N S 2, 1906, 166 ff , [ S K D e, HSL, p 390 ] 

2 Goethes Werke, Jubilaumsausgabc Vol 37, p 210 IT ; Bnefwc- 
chscl zwischen Schiller und Goethe, II, p 303-309 
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the book of king out of the temple Although the god decided 
in favour of the work of Jayadeva, the succeeding generations 
have not, however, failed to imitate hts poem again and again. 
In a large number of p02ms, their writers have not only glorified 
the love of Radha and Krsaa, but they have composed new poems 
describing the love between Rama and Sita and between §iva 
and Parvatl as well in a similar manner, in slavish imitation 
of the Gitagovmda^. 

At the first sight it may appear prob able that in love-lyrics 
of Indians, in contrast to the love-ballads of other nations, 
the clement of thought prevails over all other The truth is that 
this is strong in love-songs of India for the taste of West- 
erners, that is already strongly prepossessed: the beautiful ladies 
bend down under the load of their breasts, their hips are like 
trunks of an elephant, the lovers remove with violence the gar- 
ment of the loving women, often the theme is biting and scratch- 
ing — but lovers and beloved forget these too on account of their 
longing and die for love. It is also true that like court ornate 
poetry, the Indian lyrics, for the taste of Westerners, are all 
the more important for their form, and really they are often no- 
thing more than an ingenious play But not seldom we come 
across also true and deep feelings and internal devotion likewise 
in erotic and religious lyrics. In India, in lyric poetry, as in 
the whole of Indian poetry, the deep natural feeling is genuine 
and unafiected® 


Gnomic and Didactic Poetry 

Closely connected with lyrics is gnomic poetry. In many 
works lyric stanzas and didactic passages are blended into 
•i single whole in such a way that one may be in doubt in the 
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matter of grouping them. Perhaps Indians have not attain- 
ed such perfect mastery in any sphere as in gnomic poetry. 
They have not more wonderfully succeeded in anything as in the 
art of giving brief and accurate expression to an idea in two 
lines Most of the epigrams are written in the form of llokas — 
and they desci lb e accurately or often lay out a beautiful picture 
either from nature or with the help of a strikingly deep thought 
simile. Numerous narratives, aphorisms and statements in lite- 
rature, however, also prove the existence of rich treasure of “nice 
saying” {subhasila)^ that has been stored up by Indians of all 
the ages' Nowhere else do these epigrams occur more beauti- 
fully and with greater grandeur than in the Savitri-peom in the 
Mahabharata As we have already seen above, we find abudance 
of aphorisms also at other places in the Mahabharata, both in 
the epic proper and in the didactic sections in particular*. 
These epigrams are in no way always 'conventional moral lessons’, 
but have reference partly to wordly wisdom (artha, nlti) and partly 
to duty {dharma)^ They are, very often, in fact, the sequel to 
extensive personal experience, and there is no sphere of human 
life that has not been touched by them Even up to this day it 
is a necessary part of education to know suitable epigrammatic 
stanzas, that are fit to be quoted in appropnate places in course 
of conversation*. That it was so in earlier times too is proved 
by an aphorism quoted in anthologies® • 

“Wrongly we call tongue a tongue. 

That knows not a beautiful term , 

It IS a piece of flesh, stuck into the mouth, 

For fear, lest a crow may detect it® ” 

I. Gf. c g B o h 1 1 1 n g k , Ind Spruchc 2395, 3135, 4186, 4776, 
7J94 Manu 2, 239, Subhasitavali 2349 

2 Cf above I, 320 f , 323, 341, 359 ff , 376 f , transl p 376 f , 380, 
399, 416 f, 425 f 

3 The teen ‘Ethical Poe*ry” in Macdonell, Hist of Sanskrit 
Literature 377 is not correct In the Mahabharata (e g V, 33-37 ) too wordly 
wisdom and moral lessons have been taught without distinguishing between 

them considered to be a learned person, probably rightly, 

unless be can quote at least a few of the poet’s famous epigrams that throw light 
on the question forming the topic of conversation, in which he participates 
says the Indian Krishna Sastri Bhatavadekar in his foreword to the 
collection of* ni3.xinis published by liinij see P«iiitsch«it2iritr«ij trsnsl by 
L Fritze, p XI f 

5 Transl into German bv F r 1 t z c , Indischc SprUche 387 
(B o h 1 1 1 n g k , Ind. Spruchc 4776) 
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The Indian poets had a fancy for inserting aphoristic stanzas 
throughout. We find them m the epic, in the prose novel and 
even in the drama They form a component part of the Buddhist 
and Jaina religious literature^ as also of the religious and 
mundane narrative literature. The Sunahsepa-legend of the 
Aitarcyabrahmana points to the existence of aphoristic literature 
even in the Vedic age. The scientific literature on law and politics 
(dharmasastra and nltisastra) is so full of poetical aphorisms 
that drawing a line of demarcation between gnomic poetry and 
scientific literature is often difficult. Numerous epigrams, that 
were current in literary circles and whose authors in usual course 
would have been forgotten, were brought together in collections, 
preferably in gatakas or “centuries’* and many authors them- 
selves wrote the whole collections of epigrams. The lines of 
demarcation between compilation and self-composed poems were 
often obliterated because of the fact that the latter, in case they 
became popular, were mutilated ^nd added to by copyists 
in course of time 

One of the most popular aphoristic collections is the one 
that IS attributed to Ganakya^, the minister of the Maurya 
king Gandragupta. Ganakya is the model of the wise and clever 
minister. The authorship of the famous manual of polity, the 
Kautiliya-ArthaSastra, is attributed to one Kautilya “crooked- 
ness”. In the same way as all laws are traced back to Manu,the 
mythical first king, who has been made the author of not only 
of manual of morals and law but also of a large number of 
legal and moral maxims that have even been in circulation, 
all the teachings on polity and wordly wisdom are traced 
back to Ganakya, famous in legends, who has at last been 
made the ^ author of a great collection of proverbs, that 
perhaps originally consisted only of the principles of polity 
(rajanlti), but in course of time, has assumed in the hands of 
cop)i«!ts more and more the character of a variegated mixed 
CO ccUon of s lyings There arc not less than seven different 
reccmions of this woik that appears under different titles in the 
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manuscripts^. There is nothing to think about the nunister 
Ganakya being the real author of these wise sayings. It is also 
not correct at the same tune to find in them “popular poerty” 
and to equate them with adages^, that circulate from mouth 
to mouth, without being considered to have belonged to a 
single author. The proverbs originated rather in literary circles 
and partly they go back to works in literature and partly they 
were composed by the authors, whose names are forgotten. It 
is, however, assumed that we are not able to attribute a 
collection of this type to any definite period 

The form in which the collection has come down to us 
shows all the characteristic traits of Indian aphoristic 
poetry in general, including those in respect of variety of 
its contents. Although in its title there usually occurs the 
word r a j ani t i (“king’s politics”), comparatively it con- 
tains few maxims on the art of adm inis tration On the 
other hand, we find many common rules of conduct, that 
are as “M acchiavellistical” as the rules of ad- 
ministrative polity, in addition to numerous contribution, 
on the knowledge of human nature and life, on wealth and 

1 Rajanitis^tra, Canakyarajanlti, Rajamtisamuccaya, Ganakyaaiti 
Canakyaoitidarpana, Vrddhacanal^a, Lagbucanakya, Canakyanitisara Cf O 
Kressler, Stimmea indischer Lsbeasklugheit, where he investigates into 
the collection of aphoristic stanzas that are attributed to Ganakya and has 
translated them into German from one of the recensions. Leipzig, 1907 
(Indica, edited byE Leumann, Heft 4) Other editions Haeberlm 312 
ff, J Klatt, De trecentis Canakyae poctae Indici sententiis Diss 
Halls Saxonum, Berol 1873; Weber, Indische Streifen I 253 If und 
Monatsbenchte der k Almdemie Berlm 1864, 400 fi* On the numerous 
Indian editions see Kressler, ibid, p 38 ff Ganakyasarasamgraba, a work, 
widely known among the Buddhists of Nepal, too is reported to contain 
830 aphorisms (see Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhist Lit. 
of Nepal, Galcutta, 1882, p 282 f ) One Ganakyanitis^tra is found also 
,in the Tibetan Tanjur; see G H u t h , SBA 1895, p 275 The wisdom 
aphorisms of Sanaq (1 e Ganakya) found m the Arabic work Siraj al- 
Muluk by at-Tortusi (12th century) are also probably based on GanakyanJ- 
tisara, see Th Zachariae in WZKM 28, 1914, 182 ff The aphorisms 
have been repeatedly translated ; so thus mto Greek by D. Galanos, 

[ See J van M a n e n , Foreward to jthe 2nd edition of Ganakyarajanitisa- 
stram,jed by IsvaraGhandraSastri, Galcutta Or Ser , 1921, p 
III], into English by M u i r, Metnceil Translations from Sanskrit writers, into 
German byBohtlmgk in the “Indischen SprQchen ” Gf also G M 
Bolling, The Recension of Ganakya used by G a 1 a n o s for his 
’Ey. Sia90pSii7roti]‘rSii JAOS 1921 p 49 AT Rightly remarks 
Bolling that the last word has not yet been said with Kressler’s 
book on the “Original Ganakya”, since much of the materials for establish- 
ment of the text has not yet been used [ Another English transl is by 
K Raghunathaji, Bombay, iSgo ]. 

2. As has been done by Kressler, ibid, p. 27. 
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poverty, on fate and human activity, on women and lastly 
on all sorts ofpadagogical, religious and ethical teachings. 
Only in a few cases in its contents we find groups of 

toTtrer ^negated passages jumbled up 

together. So in the verses VI, 15-22, where twenty things 

frZ h ••''■on- fon-- f'om the cock, five 

from the crow, SIX from the dog and three from the do4e7 

^amthe wholly seemingly compact “brevia^ of We”’ 

hoZt^Z v~bT- findpa J of 

unified whole ’ general each verse is a 

simiirZCl-mZ™’‘r'‘“ ••“• n ••«'' 

named just for the rake™rDr””*- humour— are 

wc have found in the A .P"no‘P’' enumeration, as 

Thanamga This son “ the 

popular Lore it got LendeZ'T'"’ 
such pedantry in tfif. R 

example I, 9 f — “Not literatures. For 

at the'^pla^lLre “ a -nan stay 

scholar , a king, a river and a ^ ^ 

not turn his step towards the should 

”ict with meail of hvdihn '^herethe five are not 

ness, and generosity,” Qr TV "Modesty, poUte- 

to penance all alone studies: One devotes himself 

m the company of iree, tL", tTh?“"’' 
cultivates the field m the com “'“Pnny of four, 

Mdofbattle in the eoZ’’“’'r'’'^ ‘he 

One should show oneself sS ? *■ 

••espect of his wife, !„ resn^If^c'^c'" °P three: in 

"'ealthi in respect of direct, sh ij“ ™“’’ •’'^“t of 

in respect of study neni, should not feel satisfied :— 

l^ing.n courtesan. Yam r"he = ‘‘A 

n child, a beggar and as the eilLha ^ robber, 

these do not perceive the vriefof^K magistrate— all 

the point of the saym^r ^ neighbour”. Often 

end of cniJeSriV ‘fZ 

'hiidless man, vacant is d.’ .‘'"“"'"t the house 

nt IS the region in which there 
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dwells no kinsman, vacant is the heart of the fool, and pover- 
ty is vacuum itself’’. Popular are the enumerations that are 
j oined to catch- words or contain some sort of definition F or 
example IV, 14 “Poison is the book that has not been 
studied thoroughly, poison is the food that is not digested, 
poison is the knowledge to the poor and poison is a young 
girl for an old man’’^. 

Pictures and similes in epigrammatic poetry are always 
popular, and particularly numerous are the sayings in which 
the subjects spoken about are illustrated with the help of 
examples from nature. E.g III, 14 f., “Through a single 
nice tree, that is in blossom and smells well, the entire 
forest gets permeated ivith odour; likewise a whole family 
with a single noble son becomes ‘fragrant’, 1 e. attains 
honour W ith a single dry tree, that is set on fire, the entire 
forest gets into flame; likewise with a single bad son it 
gets burnt” i.e. comes to ruin”; V, 18: “With truth is sus- 
tained the earth, with truth glows the sun, with truth blows 
the wind : all rest on truth” XII; 7. “In the company of 
the noble the bad become noble, but the noble do not 
become bad in the company of the bad: the sweet smell 
that the flower emits makes the earthen vessel fragrant, but 
the flowers do not take the smell of the pot”®. 

If Canakya is just a name, that has been used as 
the supporting pillar for gnomic poetry, Bhartrhari, 
whose three satakas or centuries — § rngarasataka, 
Nitisataka, and Vairagyasataka®, are included 
among the most famous works of Indian poetry, is a real poetic 
personality This is shown particularly by the first of the three 
collections, the Srngarasataka, “The Hundred on Love”. 

I. Wholly of the same tjpe are the aphorisms ofBharata, 
that A Schiefner (.Mahakatjajana und Konig Tschanda — Pradjota, 
Memoires, de I’Academie de St Petersbourg, Part XXII, No 7 1875, p 54 
ff ) has translated from Tibetan. 

2 All citations and translations are from the German renderings from 
VrddhacanaLya of Kressler. 

3 Editions Bhartriharis sententiae . ed , latine \ertit et com- 
mentariis instruxit, P aBohlen, Berolmi, 1883 Haeberhn, 143 H The 
Nitisataka and Vairagyasataka of Bh , ^Mth E\.tracts from two Sanskrit com- 
mentaries, ed by K T. T c 1 a n g, BSS No 1 1, 1885 Subhasita-Tnsatl of Bh 
ivith the Commentary of Ramacandra Budhendra, ed. P. P a r a b Bombay 
1 902 NSP. Edition \% ith “nka and Bhasatika of Ganga\ isnugupta and Khema- 
r^agupta, Bombay 1885 
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This, at the same time, is also a characteristic collection of erotic 
stanzas, like the Amarusataka. Whilst the strophes of the 
Amarusataka present to us pictures from amorous life the 
verses of the .4rngarasataka are expressive of general ideas 
about love and women The Sataka begins with verses in 
which the pleasure of love and beauty of women, on one hand, 
and the force of love and its joys, particularly the change of 
seasons, on the other, are described. Then follow the verses in 
which the joy of love has been compared with the peace of mind, 
attained through penance and wisdom ; and in tne Iasi quarter 
of the sataka the poet comes to realise more and more that 
wife is merely a sweet poison, just a snake lying on the way, and 
that love is merely an allurement that attracts one to wordly 
pleasures, whilst real happiness can be found only in renunciation 
of the world and in God (Siva, Brahman) Now it is possible that 
these stanzas have been so arranged by an able compiler that 
they bring before us a picture of the oscillation of the 
Indian mind between sensuousness and renunciation of the world. 
It IS possible that the same compiler, whilst he had added the Niti- 
salaka, “The Hundied of Wordly Wisdom” and the Vairagya- 
5a taka, “The Hundred of Renunciation of the World” to the 
Srngariataka:, he pursued the objective in the three “centuries” 
of sclc'clcd maxims on the path of the wise, from sexual pleasure 
to viruc and performance of duty and wished to describe as the 
highest goal, the renunciation of the world. 

But against this commonly accepted hypothesis that 
Bharlrhari s satakas aie merely anthologies^ stand two strong 
facts. Firstly tlie unanimous and unbroken tradition of 
India. It is not suggested that a similar tradition has made 
Vyasa the poet of the Mahabharata and Ganakya the writer 
of Uie collection of sayings that arc associated with his name. 
Vy.isa is an old sage, whom the people voluntarily made the 
author of old venerable texts, that were desired to be accorded 
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a special religious status Canakya is a very famous chancellor 
who on account of his wisdom in administration has been made 
the carrier of all epigrams concerning statesmanship and after- 
wards also of those concerning wordly wisdom. But the name 
ofBh.a.rtrha.ri is famous j ust as a writer of gnomic stanzas 
and as that of a grammarian : then the tales, that have got 
tagged to his name are of very late origin and perhaps originated 
in the firstplace on the basis of the epigrammatic stan'zas 
that pass under his name. In the s e c o n d p 1 a c e , not only 
the three satakas, but rather the Srngarasataka alone exhibits 
completely explicit physiognomy of the poet The verses of the 
Srngarasataka and also a majority of verses of both the other 
satakas bear such definite individual traits, that J. J Meyer 
could call Bhartrhari “one right charactersistic brain of old 
India” that represents the “typical Hindu” in his wavering 
between glowing sensuality and asceticism and that H. 
Oldenberg^j notwithstanding the fact that he doubts 
the authorship of Bhartrhari and leaves the question “how far 
to him, an individual, does the definite personahty correspond”, 
openly calls him an Indian living in a forest”. What is so 
especially a characteristic for Bhartrhari, that is attainment of 
the renunciation of the world from pleasures of lust, has never 
been said so clearly as in the verse in which he says : 
yadasidijmnam smaraUmirasamcarajanitdm 
tadd sarvam ndrimayamidamasesam jagadabhut I 
iddnimasmdkam patutaravivekdnjanadrsdm 
saniibhutd drstislnbhuvanamapi brahma manute il 
“When in the darkness of love. 

Ignorant, I wandered about, I saw nothing. 

Nothing in the wide world, but only women; 

But just when I was cured of the blindness. 

Through knowledge, the ointment for the eye. 
Forthwith appeared all calmly over my eye. 

And I saw in the world only one Brahma® ! 

When, in the verse, in which he remarks that love and 

1 Daiakumaracarita — Translation (German), p [See also 

S. K D e , Treatment of Love m Sanskrit Literature, p 33 “ J 

2 LAI p 226 

3 Smgaras 98, translated into German byLV Schroe r, 
Mangobluten, p 24 
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wisdom are the extremities of life, but represent the two 
paths to happiness, as he says 

samsdresminnasdre pannahlarale die gati pmditdndm 
taltvajfidtidmt lambhahplavalcLlitadhiydm ydlu kdlah Koddcit 1 
no cenmugdhdngattdndm slanaja^handbhogasarhsarginlnarh 
slhulcpaslhasthalisu sthagilakaratalaspursaloljdytdndin II 
*‘In this world, full of deceipt, with vaccilating con- 
sequences, 

There are two paths in which a mortal being delights: 
He may dnnk in wisdom from religious writings either. 
Or he may sink into the bosoms of young maidens.’* 
Or rather more appropriately — 
kimiha bahiibhiruklairyukliiunyath praldpavr 
dvayamtha piirusdndm sarvadd sevamyam I 
abhmavamadalildldlasam sundarindm 
slanabharaparikhtnnam yauvanam vd vanam vd II 
“Why make words unnecessarily; 

You can attain pleasure m two ways: 

Either rejoice in the company of young damsels, 

Or enjoy peace and tranquility by retiring into 

a forest^.” 

Thence it seems hkely that there existed on old work in the 
satakas of Bhartrhan, and possibly the Srngarasataka has, at 
least apparently, retained the original order of stanzas, whilst the 
Vairagyasataka and more particularly the Nitisataka, on account 
of inaccura^ and arbitrary action of the copyists, have, in fact, 
become more or less anthologies, of which only a small portion 
contains the genuine verses of Bhartrhan. 

As yet it has not been possible to arrive at a decision with 
regard to the problem of the post Bhartrhari being identical with 
the grammarian Bhartrhari, the author of a commentary on the 
Mahabhasya of Patafijah and ol the Vakyapadlya, a treatise on 
the philosophy of language. About this scholar Bhartrhari the 
Chinese pilgrim I - t s i n g says that he was a faithful follower 
of Buddhism and became famous m the whole of India and died 
“forty years ago”. Sinfce I-tsing wrote his report in 691 A.D., 
Bhartrhari must have died in about 651 A.D* I-tsing, however, 

I Srngarasataka ig, 53, translated into German by P V. B o h 1 c n . 
p. 178 ^ Record of Buddhist Religion, transl by J T a k a k u s u. 
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Says nothing a.s to whether this graniniarian. was also the writer 
of the aphonstical stanzas, but he narrates a noteworthy story 
He became a monk seven times in succession and returned 
to hearth each time. Once when he had already overcome his 
sensuous desires and had retired into a cloister he had to 
ask a young man to keep a vehicle leady for him outside the 
cloister and then he felt that even then he was not fit to be- 
come a monk. I-tsing has quoted also a verse in which 
Bhartrhari rebukes himself on account of his inability to with- 
stand the glamour of the w'orld On the basis of this report 
Max M u 1 1 e ri has presumed that the grammarian Bharti hari 
might have been also the poet of our Patakas The fact is that 
the story about our poet narrated by 1-tsing fits him very well 
But on the other hand, it is remarkable that the Chinese pilgrim, 
who speaks so much about this man, has not directly mentioned 
the work on account of which his name has become famous in 
the whole of India, even though the grammatical and philosophi- 
cal works mentioned by him have become almost extinct More- 
over, Bhartrhari in the satakas is not a Buddhist, but a declared 
devotee of Siva in the Vedantist sensed Now it is possible that 
Bhartrhari w’as a Saiva Brahmana, who was at first a court-poet® 
and householder, became an adherent of Saiva Vedanta, and 
lastly embraced Buddhism^ In this case we must assume that 
I-tsing did not either mention the Patakas or w'ould not like to 
say anything about them, because they were w^ritten by the poet 
before he had embraced Buddhism But this sort of hypothesis 
does not appear very probable after we take into consideration 
the very story told by I-tsmg In case it cannot be admitted that 
in the very indefinite statement of I-tsing on the works of 
Bharti hari there is also an allusion to the satakas®, all that 


1 Indien in seiner weltgeschichlhchen Bedeutung, p 302 ff , [ India, 
what can it teach us ^ London 1883 p 337 On the identity of the grammarian 
Bhartrhari, see Barnett, JR AS, 1923, p 422 ] 

2 Gf Telang, Introduction to his edition, pp IX f , XXIII f 
and E La T e r z a in OC XII, Rome 1899, I, 201 IF 

3 The numerous stanzas m the Vairagyaiataka in which he has 
spoken about the disgust and humiliations of servants of princes point to his 


once having been a court-poet ^ „ n- . 

4 According to K B Pathaka, JBRAS, 18, 18935 3^ ff, it 
is probable that Bhaitrhari, the giammarian might have been a Buddhist 

5 When for example he says that the Bhartrharisastra docs not 
treat grammar only but also the principles ol human life, and that in the 
book Pema, he describes the excellences of Jium’in princples 
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remains is to admit that I-tsing had merely heard about the 
works of the grammarian Bhartrhari^ and that the stories that 
were told him about Bhartrhari related to a poet of this very 
name, who was the author of the Patakas. In that case this 
poet must have lived considerably before 650 A.D.^. 

The legends and stories that make Bhartrhari a brother of 
the famous legendary king Vikramaditya are of no value for a 
biography of the poet Merutuhga, in his great collection of 
literary anecdotes®, narrates one such tale, and another one, the 
story of the wandering fruit is found in the commentary on the 
Nitisataka (verse 2)^ where it serves to explain the verse: 
yam cintaydmi satatam mayi so. vtraktd 
sapyanyamicchatt sa janonyasaktah \ 
asmatkrte ca paritmyati kdcidanyd 
dhiktdmca tamca madanamca imdm ca mdm ca || 

“She, about whom I think always: she likes me not; 

She loves another man, who loves an other girl; 

And yet there is another woman, who seeks my love: 

Fie on her, on him; rebuke me and him and the god 

'lAri.M i. love.” 

‘hess tales have clearly been fabricated to explain a 

otW tlwl “ fo'- this purpose, there are 

o her tales that make Bhartrhari a disciple of Goraksanatha, a 

thSierS^if-* “> he decided 

about a d.frererBtoAtr“°”™ ” ^ has been said 

come ‘ The mtch^cl-?’ 

Abraham Roeer Jot tht ° i missionary 

S got the moral teachings of Bhartrhari 

B«.d« L Bad hjaudf known thw work. 

P 325 ° indefinite. Sec B u h 1 e r in Takakusu, ibid 

ttie verses that Bhartrhari h^^n commifilf chronology, from 
Kalidasas Sakuntala, Visakhadatta’s^ ^ ^ (Tantrakhyayika, 

knoiv if the relevant verses onemallv )> f mce we have no means 

3 rrab»dhao„la„J:“t”^ ” T 
the Hindi S.m^ndvkS’ka'lnd also in 

■5>“'0.sisir,a70ff andH olTtTrTftAa- ««Wobor, Ind Stud. 

5 One of these talcs h-w hr } Pachisi’, p 13 ff 176. 

sec Gray, JAOS 25, 190^ f “ been dramatized m the Bhartrhaiinirveda, 

•“KUher, bcc JAOS 23: ^ V W J a c k s o n m Ujjain had liS?d 
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explained to him by a Brahmana Padmanabha and included 
them in his translation of this book “De open Deure tot het 
verborgen Heydendom”, (The Open Door to Heathendom) 
published at Leiden in 165H. From this book Herder 
knew about the epigrammatic stanzas, from which he translated 
some selected ones into German®. Since then more stanzas 
of Bbartrhari have repeatedly been translated®. A few probes 
will go to show that the fame of Bhartrhari is well justified : — 
nunarh hi te kavivard viparitabodhd 
ye nityamdhurabald iti kdmitivndm I 
ydbhirvilokataratdrakadrstipdtaih 
sakrddayopi vijitd abald kalham tdh || 

“Certainly such poets are a bit off. 

As do always sing of the debility of woman; 

With whose eye-glance even Indra and others get fettered. 
How can she be called weak ” 

idvadeva krtlnam hrdt sphuratyesa nirmalavivekadipah l 
ydvadeva na kurangacaksusdmtddyatecapalalocandncalaiJ}\\ 
“The torch of wisdom burns bright and clear 
Only so long as beautiful eyes wink: 

Thereafter it extinguishes quickly.” 
kadarthitasydpi hi dhairyavrtter- 
na sakyate dhairyagunah pramdrstum I 


1 A Roger’s “Offhe Tur zu dem verbborgencn Heydenthum, 
translated from Dutch into German, NUmberg 1663, p 459-536, “Dess Heydm- 
schen Barthrouhem hundert Spruche von dem Weg Zum Himmel, and hun- 
dert Sprtiche von don vemunftigen Wandel unter den Menschen’’ That is, 
therefore, merely a translation of the Vairagyasataka and the Nitisataka The 
Brahmana it appears did not like to translate to him the “love-stanzas” on one 
or the other ground 

2 At first in 1792 in the “Gedanken emiger Brahmanen” (Herders 
samtl Werke 1828, Zur Litteratur und Kunst, Bd 9, 141 ff ), also in the 
“ Vermischten Stucken aus verschiedenen morgenlandischen Dichtern”,ibid p. 
157 ff , some also inj G. v Herders, “Blumenlese aus morgenlandischen 
Dichtern,” Berlin 1818 

3 A complete German metrical transation by P. von B o h 1 e n , 
Hamburg 1835 selected Sayings translated by Ruckert (Zcitschnft 
ftir die Kunde des Morgenlandes II, Gottingen 1837, p 14 ff j Rtickert — 
Nachlese, I, 341 ff ), H o e f e r (Indische Gcdichte, I, 141 ff , II, 168 ff ), 
L. V Schroeder (Mangoblttten 21 ff , cf Reden und Aufsatze, p 163 
ff ), E Meier, Klassische Dichtungen der Inder, III, 75 ff , included enti- 
rely in Bohtlingk, Indische Spruche too [ English tians by G H 
T awney, “Two Centuries of Bhartrhari, Calcutta 1877* 

Ant 4, 1875 and 5, 1876), by B Hale Wortham, The Satakas of 
Bhartrhari ( TrCibner Or. Senes), into Greek by D Galanos, Atliens 
1845, into French by Regnaud, 1875 j 
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adhomukhasyapt krtasya vahnei- 
nadhah hkhd ydti kaddcideva ll 
“As the flame of light, even when turned down, goes up, 

So do the noble, even afflicted by fortune, aspire up.” 
chinmpi rohaii tariih ksinopyupaciyate candrah \ 
itt vmisantah sanlah na mphiid loke li 
“Whethei m trouble or in sorrow, 

Steady remain the noble : 

The moon, reduced to half, becomes full again; 

The roots of a tree, even after its fall, may push up 

again.” 

hkyo vdnlutn jalena hutahhukchatrena surydtapo 
ndgendro nisitdnkusena iomado dandena gogardabhaHi I 
vyddhvrhhesajasamgrakaisca mmdhaxrmaniraprayogau msam 
sarvasyausadhamastt sdsiraiikitam murkhaiya ndstyaus- 

adham ll 

“Fire can be restrained with water, 

With an umbrella, the heat of the sun. 

With a stick, the cow and the ass , 

An elephant is controlled with a sharp goad; 

Fever is checked with medicine, 

And snake-bite with incantations : 

Thus everything has its remedy, 

But wickedness alone has none.” 
mahl ramyd sayyd vipulamupadhdnam bhujalald 
vttdnam cdkdsafn vyajanarmmkulayamamlah I 
sphuraddipascandro virattvamtdsangamudiiah 
siikham sdntah seie tnumratanubhutifnrpa wa li 
“The earth as the bed. 

The arm as the pillow. 

The sky , as the canopy. 

The zephir, the favourable breeze, 

Renunciation, the wife, 

The moon, the blazing lamp; 

A hermit sleeps in comfort. 

Like a king possessing great wealth.” 
mdtarmedtni tdta mdruta sakhe tcjah subcndho jala 
bhrdtarvyoma mbaddha esa bhavatdmesa prandmdnjalth I 

y^^^^^^isangavasopajdlasukrtodrekaiphuranmrmalo 
jddndpdslawmastamohamahmd liye pare brahmant li 
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“Eartli, thou art my mother, the atmosphere, the father. 
And thou fire, my friend, the water, my relation, 

And my brother, the ether,I address you with folded hands. 
The merit that I attained in your company, 

When I was living below on earth; 

With the brilliant knowledge, 

That J gained, as a consequence thereof. 

Now I go to the other world, abandoning you all. 

Love brother and friend, love well father and mother^.” 


Bhartrhari has had his imitators till the most recent times. 
Inferior epigones have sought to surpass his skill in respect 
of more artifiaal metres and kavya-style, but they have 
never attained the height of his thought, but have moved within 
the orbit of his model®. 

Similar to the Nitisataka of Bhartrhari is the B h a 1 1 a 
tasataka® of the Kashmirian poet B h a 1 1 a t a , who 
hved under King Sahkaravarman (883-902)^. The stanzas are 
composed in different metres. As an example an allegorical 
stanza is quoted below with translation : 

je jatyd laghavah sadaiva gananarn ySta na ye kutracit 
padbhydmeva vimarditdh pratidtnam bhumau ntlindsciram I 
utksiptdscapaldsayeTUi marutd pasydnUinkse sakhe 
tungdndmuparisthitim ksitibkrtdm kurvantyami pdmsavah li 
“The dust, hght by nature, is deemed nought; day by 
day it is trampled beneath our feet and trodden into the ground; 


I. iSmgaras. lo, 55, Nitisa 75, 84., Supplement 1, Vairagyas 8g, 
g6, accordmg to the German transl ofP v Bohlen. 

2 Rasiapaasana is an old Prakrit work of the type of 
Bhartrhansatakas It consists of 400 gathis composed by the Buddhist p^t 
Vairocana. They (accordmg to some probes that have been ^ven by 
SP. V Ranganathasvami Aryavaraguru, JASB, N & , b, igio, 
167 fF ) contam ongmal ideas 

3 Published in Km Part IV, p 140 ff 

4 Accordmg to Rajatarangmi, 5, 204, where about this kmg it has 

been said that on account of his hatred for science he “po^t people 

It was on account of this that a poet like 

written by him have been quoted /r „ j Siih^7«; ff • 

and m anthologies, see Peterson, JBRAS, i6, 7 

Aufrerht* ZDMG 41. 488 The fact that a verse written by Ananda- 

4 jilLa IS foun?^ou?Bhallatasataka 7 qo?T 

stanzas written by other poets occur, see J a c o b 1 ZDMG, 56, igo2, 40^ 


Wmtenutz — History of Indian Literature, Vol III, ti. 
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but see, dear friend, the fickle wind has tossed it high, and it 
settles now on the summit of the lofty mountains.^” 

An imitation of Bhartrhari’s Vairagya^ataka is the 
ganti^ataka, “The Hundred of Peace of Soul*’* of Sil- 
h a n a ® , who also came from Kashmir, but carried his literary 
activities in Bengal. Some of his verses are found also in 
Bhartrhari and one of his stanzas is found also in theNagananda 
of Harsadeva. A great majority of the verses are, however, 
SI :h as are found in anthologies other then the Santisataka. 
S nee Silhana himself says that he “wrote” {vidadhe) the work, 
in the opinion of W., he is to be considered as the author and not 
as a compiler of the aphoristic stanzas, in case he had no intention 
to cite accurately. The Santilataka is a piece of pure religious 
poetry in which the hollowness of life and the grandeur of renun- 
ciation of the world and of the life of ascetics have been described 
in a considerably monotonous manner. Many of the stanzas of 
Bhartrhari have not been borrowed verbatim, but they have been 
modified. Some of the alterations have been made on account of 
Bhartrhari’s considering Siva as the Highest God and Silhana’s 
view being that Visnu is the Supreme God. As in all other 
works of this type, the manuscripts differ from one another very 
strongly, so that it cannot be said with certainty as to which of the 
verses belong to the original collection and which have been 
interpolated*. 

Under the name of Nagaraja, one of the kings of 


[ I Keith, HSL, p. 232 ] 

and notL j apparatus, German translation 

“st t’o'f .9.0. a. A. B K e i . h , JRAS 

author of th^noe^w Witten differently. P j s c h e 1 presumes that the 
or as Gilhana^ and a S fu’ written as Silhana 

S a?a k rr ’ ^ MSS of the S a n 1 1 - 

wrote tlwe ^ak^ Bhar^hari isDhanadaraja, who 

*903* 33ff ) T a n a r d a n*a*v.*u ^ (published in Km , Part XIII, 
VairagyaSataka (published Si Km ^ f SpigaraSataka and one 

131 ff Appaya Sta *33 ff, and Part XIII,' 

I» 9 rff) Thereisonr lm^w I 1"® Vairagyaiataka (edited m Km Part 
a h a r 1 It han written in ornate metres by one N a r - 

N«aha;.-„CCU«SJSJ XII. .897, 37 I Tha”name 
time. In 1220 A D one Marat... “ "ot possible to determine his 

scePeterson, R^p. ly, ^SlX *' KavyaprakaSa, 
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the Taka-dynasty, is found one Bhavasataka^, a kind of 
collection of riddles. In each verse it is said about some person 
that he would do this or that in certain situation; sometimes the 
reader is expected to conjecture why he did this or that; sometimes 
it IS told at the end of the verse. Of indefinite age is the U p a d e- 
Sa^ataka^ of Gumani. In it common moral lessons 
are taught with the help of allusions to well-known myths 
and fables. Anyoktimuktalata is another Pataka, 
consisting of 108 ornate allegorical stanzas, of Sambhu, 
who lived in the court of King Harsadeva (1089-1101 AD.) 
of Kashmir®. 

Kusumadeva, a poet otheiwse unknown, is the 
author of Dr stantasataka (or Drstantakalika®; 
a collection of hundred proverbs, in which the wisdom-lesson, 
taught in the first line, has been illustrated with an example 
(drsfanta) in the second line, e g. verse 10; 

uttamah klesaviksobham ksamah sodhum na hitarah I 
manvreva mahdidnagharsanam na iu mrtkanah 11 
“Only the noble can bear the stroke of pain : jewel 
alone resists the pressure of grindstone, not the lune.” 

Smaller collections of proverbs — ^whether compilations 

1 Edited la Km , Part IV, 37 fF Cf Bhandarkar, Report 
1882-83, P 9 f 198, Peterson, 3*Reports p , 21 f , 338 f There is one 
Snigarasata^' also by Nagaraja His time is not definite Accordmg to R 
Schmidt, Das alte und moderne Indien, Bonn and Leipzig igig, p. 184 
Nagaraja was merely the patron of the poet Bhava, and not the author of 
the Patakas 

2 Edited in Km , Part II, 1886, 2i f 

3 Ed ted in Km , Part II, 6i fF Sambhu’s poem Rajendra- 
karnapura (edited in Km I, 22 ff ) is written for glonfication of Kmg 
Harsadeva A son of 3 ambhu has been mentioned by Mankha (Srikanjha- 
canta 25, gy) among his contemporaries 

4 The Anyoktisataka of Bhatta Viresvara, edited 
in Km , V, 8g ff , the AnyapadeSa sataka ofNilakantha 
D i k s 1 1 a , edited in Km VI, i8go, 143 ff and another Sataka bearing 
the same title ofMadhusudana of Mithila, edited in Km , Part IX, 
1893,6411 Subhasitanivi (edited in Km Part VIII, i8cii, 151 
ff ) of t^e Vedanta scholar Venkatanatha is a collection of subhasi- 
tas in twelve sections and twelve stanzas The author is often referred to simply 
as Vedantadesika and probably lived between 1268 and 1376 AD * sec 
Krishnamach3rya,48f, I23f A collection of g4 stanzas is the 
Lokoktimuktavali ofDaksinamurti, published m Km , 
Part Xl, 1895, ff* 

5. Haeberlin 217 ff In Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavah, 287-307, 
have been quoted 21 stanzas from this collection (but not in the same sequence 
as it IS m our text) Kusumadesa n)u»t, therefore, have been anterior to 
Vallabbadeva. 
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or independent, poems, a thing that cannot be confirmed, are 
the Nitisara, ascribed to Ghatakarpara, the Niti- 
pradipa of Vetalabhatta and the Nitiratna, 
ascribed toVararuci^, Vararuci is best known as the 
author of a Prakrit grammar, but in anthologies stanzas written 
by him too are found, and Rajasekhara mentions him in the 
list of his predecessors^. The following verses attributed to 
Vararuci in the Nitiratna are worthy of a good poet 
itaratdpasatdni yathecchayd 
vitara tdni sake caturdnana I 
arasikesu rasasya nivedanam 
sirast md Itkha md Itkha md likha li 
“O Brahman, do avenge so much as you will, 

My all such actions as are wicked ; 

Yet 'write not this much, write not 
The pass-word of fate, I implore you, 

That those who have no taste. 

May become poet, on their forehead.” 

sadisdravtsavrk^asya dve phale amrtopam I 
kdvydmrtarasdsvdda dldpah sajjamtk saka it 
“On the poison-tree of hfe. 

There grow two nectar-like fruits ; 

Taste of nectar of poetry 
And of talk with noble men.” 


kdkasya cdncuryadi hemayuktd 
mdmkyayuktau caranau ca tasya | 
ekatkapakse gajardjamuktd 
tathdpi kdko na ca rdjahamsak \\ 

Even ii the beak of a crow be plated with gold 
And its feet decorated with rubies. 

And its wings have pearls hanging from them. 

It can still never become a flamingo.” 
Jagannatha’s Bhaminivilasa® is partly 


Bohtlln translated into German 

sec Peterson, Ksnthabharana “necklace” : 

of Bhammi”, m cmc SIS isTj bfff Beautiful Woman” or “The Sport 
French translation published hv ^ proper noun. The text with 
dcs hautes etudes I, ® = Paris 187a (Bibl. 

edited with a Sanskrit gloss by Lakshm^ Rama- 
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lyric and pardy gnomic. We have seen above that this author 
was a scholar of theory of poetics and likewise a lyrist^. Like 
the Satakas of Bhartrhari, Bhamini-Vilasa too contains 
stanzas of which the theme oscillates between morality, erotics 
and renunciation of the world, and it is their common feature 
that the text of both of them is uncertain and the number of 
stanzas differs in different manuscripts. The first part, of which 
the number of stanzas varies between 100 and 130, contains 
moral lessons, of which many are allegorical^. The second part, 
of which the number of stanzas varies between 101 and 184 
as in the manuscnpts, contains erotic verses. The third part, 
consisting of only 18 to 19 strophes, is an elegy on the death of a 
beloved wife. And the fourth (31 to 46 stanzas) contains 
verses on happiness of the soul, renunciation of the world 
and entry into the soul of the universe identified with Krsna. 
Some probese may represent the nature of poetry of 
Jagannatha. : 

naxrguf^ameoa sadhiyo dkigasiu gunagauravdn I 
sakhinonye virajante khandayante candanadrumali II 
“Better it is to be without virtue; 

Fie on the person who is possessed of merits; 

Other trees remain fiounshing, 

While the sandal-trees are cut by man”, (I, 86) 
hannlpreksana yaira grhinl na vibkyate ] 
sevitam sarvasampadbhirapi iadbhavanam varum ll 
A house may be full with all the objects of enjoyment; 
but in case the housewife, with glances life those of a deer, 
is not visible there, it is not different from a forest”. 
(II, 154) 


chandra V a 1 d y a , Bombay 1887 (In the introduction Vaidya ^ves a list 
of the work of Jagannatha ) Trente stances du Bhammi-Vilasa accompagnd- 
es de fragments du commentaire mddit de Manirama, pubi et trad par. V. 
Henry, Paris 1885 D Galanos has translated _into Greek 98 
stanzas of the first book in his *lY5ixo>vMcTa9paofctav II p6 
oSpofio? (Athens 1845) P. v. Bohlen has published the third book 
and translated it into German in the supplement to his edition of the Rtu- 
samhara, Lipsiae 1840 The same book has been translated into German by 
A. H o e f e r , Ind Gedichte II, i4ifF [ Editions also by Shivarama Mahadeva 
Paranjape, Poona, 1895, mtroduction, English translation and notes; 
by B G Bal, Bombay 1895, with Sanskrit gloss and English translauon; 
edited critically with his own commentary by Har Dutt Sharma, Poona 1935. ] 
I. See above, p 30, 141. 
s. Hence called also Anyoktivilasa. 
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sarvepi tasmin vismrtipathem visayafj, prayatd 
vtdyapi khedakalitd vtttiukhibabhiivti I 
sa keoalam hannaiavakalpcana me 
naivapayati hTdaySdcdhidevateva ii 

“When all the objects of senses have been forgotten 
and learning acquired by exertion too has turned away 
its face from me (has left me), only the fawn-eyed lady, 
never disappears from my heart, like the deity presiding 
over it.’* (Ill, 3) 

dkftvd padaskhalanabhitivasatkararh me 
yarUdhavatyast stldsakalafii vivdhe I 
sd mam vihdya kathamadya vildsim dydm 
drohaslti hrdaydfii satadhd praydti ti 
“My heart breaks into hundred pieces, when I think 
how you, O beautiful one, should have now ascended the 
heaven without me, you, who at the time of the marriage 
stepped on to a slab of stone by holding my hand for 
support, through fear of slipping of your feet.” (Ill, 5 ) 

The fourth part is entirely devoted to glorification of 
Krsna-Visnu. In IV, 40 the poet attests through a pun and 
not directly that the wretched, who do not get pleasure 
from the “songs of Jagannatha” - jaganndthabhariitek - that can 
mean so much as the Bhagavadgita, are already dead, although 
they may be alive..” [ Jagannatha is credited also with the 
authorship of an ornate didactic poem Alvadhati- 
k a V y a so named on account of the fact that it is composed 
in verses written in the aSvadhati metre]. 

Greater or smaller didactic poems on some topics, either 
religious or secular, are associated with some gnomic stanzas. 
A famous religious gnomic __poem is Mohamudgara, 
‘‘Hammer for Confusion” containing 17 or 18 rhyming stanzas,^ 


74 ff* 
m As 


[ 1. Ed. with a conunentary m Subhasitaratnakara, Bombay igi8. ] 
. T™.* ff and A H o e f e r Sanskrit — ^Lesebuch 


^ ^ translation has been published by W. J on e s 

some of the ^ ® ® gave a free rendermg of 

“Die Entzauberung, Lehre der Brammen” 
'dU.dby P SupWVd .6,4.9,?'). German tmnrlaoon. 
3 Indien, Komgsberg i8cio. o fF bv Bs 

A H’oefef, lld. .4m ff 

Buchslnben ^ lelenmchen 

Tex. vriU. French „en.l. by F.Nive 
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that are attributed to Sa'nkara. The verses describe the voidness 
ot the universe and blessings of mental peace and of knowledge 
of Visnu. A few verses are quoted below: — 
md kuru dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati nimesdtkSlah sarvam | 
mdydmayamidamakhilam hitvd 
brahmapadam pravtia suvidttvd || 

“Be not proud of your wealth or youth. 

Not of your men. time rolls all in a moment; 

Away from all that is pervaded by Maya, 

Know the Highest Lord and reach him without delay.” 
ydvajjananam tavanmaranam tdvajjananijathare sayamm \ 
iti samsdre sphutataradosafy kathamiha mdnava tava santosah II 
“How often are we born ? How often dead ? How 
long lying in mother’s womb ? How great is the preva- 
lence of vice in this world ? Wherefore, O man, art thou 
satisfied here ?” 

suravaramandiratarutalavdsah 
iayyd bhutcdama^imm vdsaft \ 
sarvapangrahabhogatydga^ 
kasya saikham m karott virdgah || 

“To dwell under the mansions of the high-gods at the 
foot of a tree, to have the ground for a bed, and a hide 
for vesture; to renounce all extrmsic enjoyments; whom 
does not such devotion fill with delight 
To Sankara is attributed also the SataHoki, a 
gnomic poem in 101 sragdhara stanzas, in which the teachings 
of Vedanta have been set forth partly in figurative language^. 

The Gatakastaka® “The Eight Strophes of Gataka” 
is a very famous ornate poem, that is partly lyrical and partly 
gnomic, of an unknown writer and of an unknown age The 
bird cataka, according to the Indian belief, has the rare peculia- 
rity that It does not drink any water, other than the pure liquid 
of the cloud, and rather remains thirsty, but does not in any 
case drink the terrestrial water of streams, lakes and swamps. 

1 Select works of Sri Sankaracharya, p 85 ff. 

2 There are old and recent poems of this name (Purva - and Uttara- 
Gatakastaka),both mHaeberhn 237 ff Edited and translated mto German 
bv H Ewald in Zcitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, IV, Bonn 
1842, p 366 ff German by Ho efer, Ind Gcdichte II, 161 ff ; English by 
Cowell, JRAS 1891, 599 ff- 
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Hence it always flies high up in the sky to ask the cloud for its 
drink. The Indian poets have special fascination for describing 
in lyrical stanzas the longings of the cataka for the cloud, and 
proverbially the bird is the model of the noble person who 
scorns at all meanness in contempt and maintains his honour. ^ 

A religious and philosophical poem of an unknown age is 
the Visnubhaktikalpalata^ of Purusottama , 
son of Visrtu. The theme of the poem is meditation and 
exhuberance of devotion for God Visnu. In the 17th century 
Nilakantha Diksita wrote one iSantivilasa®, 
a poem of 51 stanzas in simple and unartificial language on the 
“Charm of Peace of Soul”. The same Nilakaritha is the 
writer of an apparently uninteresting gnomic poem Kali- 
vidamban a*. 

As in the case of lyric, so in the case of gnomic poetry 
too, we find sometimes admixture of rehgion and erotic. A 
work of this type is the Rasikaranjana, written at 
Ayodhya in the year 1524 by Ramacandra, son of 
Laksmanabhatta, a poem that permits of a two-fold inter- 
pretation, in which each stanza can be taken as having an 
erotic as well as an ascetic meaning. 

Partly erotic and partly theosophical is also the Srngara- 
jfiananirriaya, “Distinction between Love and Know- 
ledge”, contained in a dialogue between Suka and Rambha 
(Rambha^ukasaimvada) by an obscure author of an obscure 
age. They are stanzas with the refrain tasya narasya 

jivitam : useless is the life of that man”. Rambha throughout 
recites stanzas composed in the lucid language of Indian erotics 
and containing the idea” ‘^useless is the lifs of the man, who has 
not tasted love”, that is retorted by Suka in a stanza in which 


— ■■ ■ — ^ 

p. 1475 *f. commentary in Km 31, 1892, Gf Ind. Off Cat. 

a. Edited m Km. Pari VI, i8go, 12 if 
3. Edited in Km. Part V, 188B. 

which t& H ^ commentary, without 

translated into German h?R ’ ^“blish^ for private circulation and 

IWur « Sulm et de Rambha sur 

the Aimales du Mus6e Guimct tV xfiliy, ff. Stench translatic n m 
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it is said "vain is the life of the man, who has not attained the 
highest wisdom, who has not worshipped Narayana** etc. 

Exclusively erotic is the subject-matter of the gnomic poem 
of tne ]&ashmirian poet ID a m odaragupta, who was the 
chief minister of King Jayapida (end of the 8th century 
A.D.). His kuttanimata^, “Teachings of the Pro- 
curess,’* is an instructive poem in kavya-style, in which a 
prostitute is being instructed by a procuress as to how she 
should feign true love for a rich young man and employ all 
the arts of erotics without letting him take note of the fact 
that all this is done simply for extracting money from him. The 
poet tnes to parade his knowledge of alahkarasastra, of Sanskrit 
vocabulary as well as of the kamasastra. Since Kalhana 
calls him a poet (kavi) and verses from the Kuttanlmata 
are quoted in treatises on poetics^ this work has to be 
considered as an ornate poem according to the opinion of the 
Indians, although western scholars would include it in the 
works on pornography. In verses 778 ff. it has been described 
how a prostitute shows her skill as an actress in staging the drama 
Ratnavali, in which an interesting peculiarity of representation 
has been demonstrated. 


A work of a similar type, perhaps an imitation of the 
Kmtammata is Ksemendra’s Samayamatrka com- 
pleted in 1050 A. D. This prolific-wnter, whom we have 
met so many times and whom we shall meet again, has worked 
in all the spheres. Throughout the period Ksemendra worked 
as a poet, he always remained basically a scholar-teacher and his 
poems are all the more or less gnomic poems, whether they fall 
within the regfion of religion and morality or in that of erotics. 
The Samayamatrka is of interest also from the view-point of 


Edi ed in Km , Part III, 1887 32 ff The German translation 
ofj J Meyer, Altmdischc Schelmenbucher II, Lotos-Verlag, Leipzig, 
(*903) [ Beside the title Kuttanlmata there appears also the (synonymous) 

title Sambhalimata. [ Gf also Dasharatba S h a r m a in GOJ, I, 1934, 


2 Rajatarangini 4, 496, Mammata and Ruyyaka cite stanzas from 
the Kuttanlmata B u h 1 e r (ind Ant 14, 1885 354) mentions the ivork as 
“an early specimen of Indian pornography”. J. J Meyer has overrated 
the poet and his this work ternbly 

3 Edited in Km, 10, 1888 Rendered into German by J J 
M e y e r loc cit Meyer translates the title as “Gharm Book for Prostitutes 
that can with difficulty be justified ivith the help of I, 3 ®itt accoidmg to 
VIII, 127 and 129 Samayamatrka simply means “the procuress” or literally 
‘* tearTiii7 Pr mother” i 2 to say ‘ she, who is the mother (of the harlot) through 
her teachings” (and not a physical mother) 
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cultural history and is partly more brilliant than the work of 
Damodaragupta. 

So is the description of the life of the procuress in 
chapter II not devoid of interest. As a girl of seven years, 
she happens to become a thief and a harlot at the same 
time, marries several men one after another, lives as a rich 
widow and in turn is a thief, nun, procuress, female 
swindler, a wealthy public house-keeper, food-vendor, 
beggar, flower-dealer, sorceress, landlady, holy Brahmana 
lady and lastly again a procuress. She is brought to the 
harlot Kalavati by a barber, who is depicted in a very 
realistic manner, for the purpose of training her in the 
exacting profession. She is now old and has become 
repulsive — ^IV. 7. 

ulukavadana kakagrlva tndrjdralocana \ 
nirmttd prdninSmangairwa mtyavirodhtndm U 
“Owl-faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed, she was, 
it seems, as if created with the parts of the body of the 
everlasting devilish animals.” 

Highly witty, although not always tasteful, anecdotes 
are inserted into the teaching of the procuress, and lastly 
it is narrated, how a young trader is cheated by the 
harlot and her “mother” and her father, an old niggard is 
swindled. 

Notwithstanding the boimdless desire of the writer to 
make it a book of moral lessons, this work too has fallen 
within the boundary of pornography^. The Kalavilasa^ 
of Ksemendra has a greater value from the point of 'view of 
cultural history and literature. It is a poem having morality 
as its subject-matter and is divided into ten sections on 
various occupations and follies. As in his all other works, 
here too Ksemendra is a tedious and biting pedant. StiU he 
exhibits great experience of life and knowledge of man and 


by E E^e 1 ^ manxiscripts described 

into ^rman bv R S r h ^ 9 sargas. Translated 

?o ^Sagd«p,2ss^,;i' eheSahgTr SchUlcr zum 

28, 1914 4061' Cr IT 1914 and m WZKM 

XL ff. JJMeyer, Altindische SchelmenbUchcr i, p. 
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speaks about many things and men about whom other writere 

rerely report. 

The sales-man Hiranyagupta brings his son Gandra- 
gupta to Muladeva, the famous teacher of all sorts of wicked- 
ness, and requests him to undertake training of his son. 
Muladeva agrees, takes the young man to his house and 
trains him in all arts, trickeries and cunning. The 
teachings of Muladeva form the subject-matter of the 
book. At the central point of all sorts of cheatings and 
pranks stands hypocrisy. The rehgious hyprocrites 
have been particularly subjected to description, full 
of satires, concerning their hfe, and finally a story 
is told (I, 65 ff.) about the creation of Dambha 
(hypocrisy). This Dambha is painted as a great 
sage (muni) with holy grass, a book, a garland, “a 
staff of which the hom-handle is as croocked as his heart**, 
muttering prayers with rosary in his hand etc. He 
appears to be such a great saint that the seven sages offer 
him the highest respects. The creator Brahman himself 
praises him for his extraordinary penance; but even in 
Brahman’s mansion he requests the god to speak slowly 
and to close his mouth with his hand so that he may not 
get polluted with his breath. This Dambha descends 
upon the earth too and influences in thousand ways all - 
beings. For ever he has pitched his tent m the moon and 
on the face of the high officials, and has captivated also the 
hearts of ascetics, astrologers, physicians, servants, traders, 
goldsmith, actors, soldiers, singers, bards, wizards, birds 
like the cranes, that stand like sages on the beach and 
the trees that dress themselves m bark as ascetics. 

In section VII the poet turns severely against the 
touring people like singers and bards, who are described 
as real gyspies. They go round carrying their utensils, 
things in carts with several children and dishevelled hair 
and rob the rich of their gold; but still they have nothing, 
as whatever they earn in the morning they already sqander 
by midday. The goldsmith, in section VIII, is described 
as arch-thief and swindler. A sample card of different 
types of swindlers is placed before us^ in chapter 
IX. There is a physician who just for gaining know- 
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ledge of his science administers his remedies to patients 
suffering from all sorts cf diseases, one after another, has 
killed thousands of people and then becomes a famous 
person : then there is an astrologer, who with his facial 
contortions pretends to be meditating on the planets and is 
ready to predict whatever his clients wish to hear, but does 
not even know what his wife is doing behind his back: there 
is the seller of patent medicines, whose skull is as bild as a 
copper kettle, but he is yet prepared to guarantee an 
infallible cure for baldness and finds purchasers, etc. 

A poem, teaching moral hke Kalaviiasa, is the D ar pa- 
fi a 1 a n a “Smashing of Pride”, of Ksemendra. 
Here in seven sections have been described the seven 
types of pride. Alternating with gnomic stanzas, it has 
proved how thoughtless and useless the pride is, no matter 
due to high birth, riches, knowledge, beauty, heroism, charity 
or ascetism. Each section begins with a series of gnomic 
expressions, then follows the narrative, in which the leading 
character delivers a long speech which is not different in 
meaning from the maxims. The story told in section II is 
Buddhist. Buddha himself enters as “the friend of the unfor- 
tunate, the stream of pity”. Then appears Siva in section VII, 
where- he “denounces the troubles of the world” and explains 
lo his wife that some ascetics do not merit redemption, since 
notwithstanding their ascetism their passion still clings to them. 
In this otherwise tedious gnomic poem, here and there we find 
traces of humour • thus when the poet jeers at the learned and 
saints who have not been able to overcome their passions. A 
type of practical hand-book of morals is Caturvarga- 
samgraha®, “Collection of (teaching on the) the Four 
Aims of Life . It is vain to find in this book anything that is 
original. Throughout the stanzas are prosaic; only the erotic 
stanzas in the section on pleasure of desire (kama) the metres 
and style are poetical. The Sevya sevakopadeSa® 


I Extracts edited and translated by B A Hirs^Viant tlher 

f A ^89“ GompLte t^? edited S 

ZDMG 69, 1915,^1* ff ^ ^‘'■^nslated into German by R. Schmidt m 

8, Vr, 75 ff. Cf. L6vi, JA 1885,8. 

3. Edited in Km., Part II, 1886, 79 ff 
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"Instruction for the Servant and the Served” m 61 stanzas deal 
with the subject of serving the master. The Carucarya- 
S a t a k a "The Hundred Stanzas on Excellent Life”, is 
tolerably a dull gnomic poem, in which have been described, 
the ways of life of pious and noble men, what he does and what 
he will like. In it myths and tales have been provided as 
examples. 

Dya Dvivedainhis Nitimafijari^ utilized 
and imitated the Garucaryasataka of Ksemendra. The for- 
mer is a collection of current maxims in slokas, each of which 
in the attached prose commentary, written by the author him- 
self, is illustrated through some stories occurring in the Rgveda 
The work has 200 stanzas, that are divided into 8 chapters 
corresponding to the 8 astakas of the Rgveda The author has 
quoted copiously from Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda; 
hence he could not have hved before 15th century A.D®. The 
work is of importance for Brahmanical fable-literature. But the 
maxims themselves do not have anything of importance 

A mention has still to be made of Mugdhopadesa^ 
“Instruction for the Fool” by the Kashmirian poet J a 1 h a n a 
of rhe 12th century A D., a gnomic poem m 60 stanzas that 
contains warnings against the snares of harlots. 

Anthol ogies 

Gnomic and lyric stanzas m a very large number are found 
in anthologies, in which generally the names of the poets 
of individual stanzas are also given. Although such statements 
are not reliable in all cases, still we are able to learn from these 
collections about a large number of names of otherwise unknown 
poets, and many stanzas of high poetical value have in this way 
come down to us. 


83, p 4 f 
2 


I. Edited in Km, Part II, 128 ff Gf Peterson, Rep 1882- 
Cf F Kielhorn, Ind Ant 5, 1876, 116 ff and NGGW 


2 Ul r JVieinorn, xuu nui VT ^ 

1891, 182 ff , A B Keith, JRAS 1900, 127 ff , E S 1 c g , Dw Sagcnstoffe 
des Rgveda, Stuttgart 1902, P 37 ff , A A M a c d o n e 1 1 , Brhaddevata, 
_ XVII ff Winternitz knew of the work from Max 


Ed HOS Vol 5, p 
Muller’s MS which was then in Tokyo 


Accofdmg to Nilmani Ghakravarti, ^SB, *9°7i P the 
rork would be 1494 A D , but see also A B Keith, JRAS, 1900, 


date of the work • 

796 ff 

4. Edited in Km Part VIII, i8gi, 125 ff 
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Of unknown date is one Vajjalagga, a Prakrit 
anthology compiled by the Svetambara Jaina Jayavallabha, 
hence also called Javallaham^ The work stands out with 
its collection of stanzas^ composed in the Arya metre in Jaina 
Maharastri. The stanzas are arranged in chapters (vajja) 
according to their subject-matter. Jayavallabha explicitly says 
that his idea was to collect the sayings of great poets on 
matters concerning the aims of life (dharma, artha, kama). 
Still only one-third of the verses are gnomic and relate to the 
aims of life, whilst their two-thirds are erotic. The stanzas 
contain nothing about Jainism. 

One of the oldest Sanskrit anthologies has been found in a 
12th century manuscript in Nepal. Neither the title of the 
anthology nor the name of its compiler has come down to us. 
F.W. Thomas has edited it under the title Kavindra- 
vacana s a mu c c a y a®. One section of the work is devoted 
to Buddha and one to Avalokite^vara, whilst the rest of 
the sections have the same themes as the other anthologies 
have. None of the large number of poets, whose verses have 
been included in this collection of 525 stanzas, is of an age 
posterior to 1000 A.D. 

Saduktikarnamrta or Suktikarnamrta* 
*‘The £ar-nectar of nice Sayings” ofSrIdharadasa, son 
of Vatudasa is a very extensive anthology compiled in the year 
1205 AD. Both the father and the son were in the service 
of Laksmanasena of Bengal, and the collection contains verses 
mainly by Bengali poets, e g. Dhoi and Jayadeva. In the 


I. A S^knt rendering (chaya) was written by Ratnadeva 
m the ye^ 1336 Gf B han d a rkar. Report 1883-84, pp 17, 324, fF., 
T*,h.r 5 ” Prlknt Sprachen §§ 12 and Jul La her. 

Jayavallabha, Bonner Diss., Leipzig 1913, H 

J a c o b 1 , Bhavisattakaha von Dhanavala, p 61 f 1 s a 

.wo ovak.“ 

00 r 

ZDMote '’S’S >9.0 A u f r e c h t. 

Gcrmjm .imdalioi of Th?S^', flTISod^^J 

ri;'r.'sr4d •IF”- 

?OS P .0 Uhoo. .933" 

JAbB, 1906, p 157.76, D c, HSL, P413] 
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entire work verses of 446 poets have been cited, amongst those of 
others of Gahgadhara, who is known from an inscription dated 
1 137 A.D. and of five other poets related to him, all of whom 
lived during 1050 and 1150 AD.i, Very important is also 
the Subhasitamuktavali. “A Chain of Pearls of 
Beautiful Sayings’’^* of Jalhana, [1257 AD], who 
after his father Laksmideva became the advisor of the South 
Indian king Krsna, who came to the throne in 1247 A.D.®. 
The anthology, of which there is a bigger recension as 
well as a smaller one, is arranged systematically. A section 
deals with poets and poetry and is of special importance for 
history of literature. Other sections contain stanzas on happi- 
ness, wealth, charity, fate, wickedness, wisdom, separation, 
union, misfortune, love, service to king, politics, etc. One 
of the most famous anthologies is the § arangadhara- 
paddhati* i.e. the Paddhati, “The Guide” (viz. of poetry) 
of Sarangadhara”, compiled in the year 1363 A D.®, 
The collection is divided into 163 sections according to the 
topics that have been treated. Often the names of the poets are 
appended to the stanzas; not seldom, however, is “somebody” 
given as the writer. Among these names occur nine names of 
poetesses. Sarangadhara himself too is a poet, but the stanzas qf 
which he calls himself the author are not significant. Amongst 
others, the verse No. 3927 is ascribed to Kahdasa, that is : 
payodkarakdradharo hi kandukah 
karma rosadiva tadyate muhuh I 
itiva netrakrtibhltamutpalam 
tasydh prasadaya papdta padayoh It 


M 


I Gf K 1 e I h o r n , NGGW, 1893, 196 ff ; Ep Ind 2, 330 ff , 
Ghakravarti, JASB, N 8,2,1906,174! _ _ 

2. The title occurs also as Suktimahka or Suktimuktavall Gf 
Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, pp (I) - (LIV) , Peterson, 
JBRAS 17, 1889, 57 ff, Thomas, 13 ff 

3. Gf Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 2nd ed , 

Bombay 1895, ”2 f [ D e, HSL, p 414, the name of his father was 
Laksmldhara The work has been edited by Embar Krishnama- 
c h a r y a , m GOS, Baroda 1938 ] „ r.,, . u 

4 Ed byP Peterson, BSS, No 37, 1888 The edition ^ 
4689 stanzas, whilst m the 56th verse their number is given as 6300 L.1 
A u f r e c h t , ZDMG, 25, 1871 455 ff, 27, 1873, iff , where many verses have 
been translated as well B o h t 1 1 n g k , ZDMG, 27, 626 ff 
^ 5 Hall, Vasavadatta, Introd, p 48 . Sarangadhara is tlw son of 

Damodara and the nephew of Raghavadeva, who lived in the court ot Wammira 

of Sakambhara 
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“The round ball resembles your round breasts. 

That you always hit as if out of anger; 

Therefore, perhaps on account of fear of your dark eyes, 

The lotus has fallen from your breasts down : 

It postrates at your feet in order to pacify you.” 

A beautiful stanza attributed to Bilhana preserved in the 
Paddhati is No. 3427 • 

aratiTiyamupaiU mam na nidra 
ganayaii tasya gunan mano na dosam t 
vigalaii rajani na sangamdsa 
vrajdti tanustanutdm na cdnurdgah 1 1 
“Anxiety afflicts me, sleep is shunnmg me from away; 
My heart sees her noble qualities and not her errors; 

The night is passing away, not my desire to meet her again; 
My body is wamng, but not the real love.” 

The verse No. 3953 attributed to Bhartrmsntha — 
madhu ca vikastfotpaldvatamsam 
sasikarapallavitam ca harmyaprstham I 
madanajanitavibhramd ca kdntd 
phalamidamat lhavatdm vibhutayonydh U 
“A cup garlanded with blossoming lotuses, 

A balcony illuminated with the beams of moonlight, 

Marks of anguish on the face of a woman in love. 

More than fortune, blesses jt the wealth.” 

A useful maxim found in the Paddhati is: — 
pratyaham pralyavekseta narascaritamdtmanah 1 
kxm na me pasubhistulyam kim nu satpufusairiti Jl 
“Each day a man should examine his conduct and 

question himself — 

What have I in common with the beasts and what with 


noble men ” 

. Throughout copious is also the S u b h a s i t a v a 1 i ® 
ofVallabhadeva, compiled apparently with utilization 


Aufrcchtf him”— remarks 

o German by A u f r e c h t , ZDMG 37, 59 f- 

i 086 . Cf B u h Te r XnA Pandit DurgaPrasada, BSS, 

a number of stan/as bj A Jh t T f translation of 

Barth m Revue ent^ 1 6, 209 f. and 17 168 ff. 

oa Have contributed towards textual criticism. 
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of the iSarangadharapaddhati in the 16th century^ We are 
not in a position to assert whether a stanza attributed to 
Vallabhadeva in this work is a composition of the compiler 
himself or from the pen of some other poet The anthology 
contains 3527 stanzas of more than 350 different poets. The 
stanzas 1119-1127 contain the whole of the canto XI of 
Mankha’s l§rikanthacarita,from which further extracts are given 
in 1444-1448 and 1659-1663. The verses are arranged according 
to the subject-matter. At least two deserve to be quoted here 
One (1353) of them is attributed the B h a s a , for whom it 
may be suitable. — 

duJkkharte mayi duhkhtta bhavali yd hrste prahrstd tathd 
dine dainyamupatti rosaparuse pathyam vaco bhdsate I 
kdlam vetti kathdh karoti nipund matsamstave rajyati 
bhdryd manlrivara sakhd panjanah satkd bahutvam gala Jl 
“She is deeply aggrieved, when I am in pain, 

She becomes happy when I am so, 

When I am sad, she gets sadness. 

When I am angry and become harsh, 

She speaks wholesome words ; 

She knows the tune, she talks cleverly, 

And IS pleased when I am praised . 

Wife, a wise advisor, friend, servant . 

She alone, she has become many ” 

A beautiful gnomic stanza of an unknown writer is 
No. 225: 

nirgunesvapi sattvesu daydm kurvanti sddhavah I 
nahi samharaie jyotsndm candrascanddlavesmani II 

“The noble show pity even to the being that has no 


1 So according to Aufrecht, GG 555 According to P e t e r- 
son Subh 114 he could not have lived before JamoIIabadin (i4^7“M®7_/ 
[His name was Kashmiraka Vallabhadeva and was directly quoted by Sarva- 
nanda in his commentary on the Amarakosa This has been taken note oi 
by WK, p 180, and here the time has not been given so definitely, but it has 
been said that m the form in which the Subhasitavali is avadable, it *^*^**1 
have originated earlier than the 15th century, since Jonaraja, who died m 
*459, has been quoted above A compromise has been sought to be inade by 
assuming the presence of its earlier recension from which Sarvananda 
might have quoted in 1160 A D— De, HSL, p 413 ] 

2 These words remind of the stanza No 66 of canto VIII of the 
Raghuvamsa, where probably Kalidasa had in mind this verse of hhasa 


Winternitz — ^History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 12. 
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quality: the moon does not stop his rays from entering into 
the house of a Candala.” 

There is another Subha§itavaliby one l§ r i v a r a , 
the son or disciple of Jonaraja (2nd half of the 15th century). 
This anthology contains stanzas by more than 380 poets^. Down 
upto the recent times anthologies have been compiled*. The 
most copious anthology, especially of gnomic stanzas, has been 
compiled and translated into German by the Ge rman scholar 
Otto B o h 1 1 1 n g k in his volumes of “Indische Spruche*.” 

DRAMATIC POETRY* 

Early History of tlie Drama 


The most valuable testimony of court ornate poetry is the 
drama. And when the Indian poeticians say that drama is 


>339 


■one “■ 

of Bhaskara, son of Ap^ibhatta h and Padyamrtarangini 

(LX) ff. n;.d A„fre^TrfDliG« '887-9., P- 

Hanharasubhasita of Hanhara * ^8’ * Thomas, lof); 

calTOthHarU,5mvS, fa 86, '9P5), perhaps idento- 

who was a contemporary of AkSr the ofa poet Han, 

“Akbariyakalidasa” (sec ^ and had assumed the title of 

macha^ya 126; Thomas -57 5 Krishna- 

Atikolakara (published m Km fio r^a\ * “y^f^cana of Laksmanabhatfa 
Gam (published in Km 88 looi?’ u ’ ^yo^^™uktavali of Hamsavijaya 
1679. A D (see G u^r , n TA ^ independent work writteA L 

Padyasamgraha of Kavibhattak^tila’fIIap%.“ 1 ^ P 47 ff, No 1106 ), 
19th century are the antholomes SuhtiSe ♦ ^ Compiled in the early 

(Bombay 1886, new cdipSn S 1 ?^ ^ T. Parav 

and Subhasitaratnakarn >9°8, 119 f. 

gition 1888 ) See also T horn a s S^^^^^dekara (Bombay 187a, new 
Hanharasubhasita and HanhiSali addenda W. says that 

Suktimuktavall of Hanhara, edited by Ra^°-fi!®'??i‘ C See also 

., 3 ?™tot „nd Deohch 7 '949 ] 



Ison, Select 

Voi xr, xri); 
a Teile, Weimar 1828, 
L. K 1 c 1 n, Geschichte 
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ihc best type of poetical composition*, we should probably 
insert into their statement that it is the best for the reason that 
in it other types of poetical compositions too are included 
and epic, lyric and imitative representations of life are united 
into a single artistic whole. This union of all the literary 
skills is, however, not the highest objective, but nevertheless in 
its still undeveloped form, it is the starting point of poetry. 
Rightly remarks E, Grossed that almost “every primitive 
story IS a drzima”, since the narrator is not satisfied by just telling 
his story in a simple manner, but he makes his work lively with 
the help of corresponding mimic intonations and gesticulations — 
he represents the event dramatically, so that in a certain sense 
the drama is the beginning of all types of poetry. And an 
American scholar^, from a study of the ballads of different 
nations, has shown that recitation of ballads was originally 
always combined with music and dramatic dance, so that the 
statement that popular drama developed from such dance-music 
appears to be correct. 


des Dramas, 3rd vol Leipzig 1866; M. Schuyler, A Bibliography of the 
Sanskrit Drama, New Yorkigo6(GUIS3), R Pi schel, GGA 1883, p iai7 
ff ; i8gi, p 353ff , A. B a r t h. Revue cntique iBga, p 185 ffjGA Grier- 
son, Ind. 23, i8g4, p log £f,A Hillebrandt, Alt-Indien, p 
150 ff and Ober die Anfange des mdisdien Dramas (SBay. A 1314. 4 Abh ); 
E J Rapsonin ERE IV, 883 ff;Wiatcrnitz, Osterr Monatsschrift 
ftir den Orient 41, 1315, 173 ffjH Luder s. Die Saubhikas, cm Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des indischen Dramas, SBA igi6, 6g8 ff, Oldcnbe rg — 
Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart and Berlin 1303, Sten Konow, 
Indian Drama, Grundriss II., 2 D, 1320 Keith. TIic Sanskiit Drama, 
London 1924, 1954 and JR AS, 1916 On the Ongin of Indian drama see also 
A. B Keith, JRAS 1916, 146 ff and Sten Konow m the Archiv liir 
Culturgeschichte 14, 1219, 321 ff. W says m the addenda that pnnting of the 
section on drama m his HIL was over when Sten K o n o w ’s Das indischc 
Drama was published [ See also D R Mankad The Types of Sansknt 
Dreima, Karanchi, 1936, R V. Jagirdar, Drama m Sansknt Literature, 
Bombay 1947, Chandra Bhan Gupta The Indian Theatre, Banaras, 1954 ] 

I. So already Vamana, Kav>alamka».a.; i, 3,_ 31 ; cf _ G a n g a - 
nath Jha in the foreword to his edition of the Kavyaprakaia (Pandit, 
Vol* 21, p XlVj . Sunilarly R Gottschall (Poetik, 2nd cd , Breslau 
1870, II, 184) . “The drama is the blossom of poetry, the union of the epic 
and the lyric in the uninterrupted vivacity of an actual performance 
developing itself in the spint of the age to rome " 

2 Anfange dcr Kunst, Freigburg 1 B and Leipzig 1834, 253 f Even 
children and uneducated persons are ‘*not m a position to directly communi- 
cate any idea without havmg the correqjonding countenance and gwticula- 
tion ” Silent pantomimes played in Australia arc extremely full of actions 
(Grossc, ibid 256 f ) 

3 G Morey Miller, The Dramatic Element m the Popular 
Ballad 1905, (Umvcrsity Studies of the University of Gmcmnati, s II, vol. I, 
No. T, 1905, particularly p. 17 ff )• He calls these pieces ballad-plays . 
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In India too, the drama has at least one of its main roots in 
such proto-ballad poetry, that we have seencontinued from the 
Veda down through the epic, puranic, Buddhist and Jama litera- 
tures, and in it we are obhged to trace the origm of old Indian 
epics. In the same way in which the epic developed from these 
ballads, while the narrative moment became more prominent 
in the face of the dramatic-dialogical foreground, the drama 
developed from the dramatic elements of these same ballads. 
Since in our opinion in earlier ages poetry of the type of these 
ballads could not have a wider circle of listeners, otherwise than 
by means of lively recitation combined with mimicry, the 
origm of drama is capable of being easily explained from this 
type of poetry. It is also understandable that there are many 
scholars who will hke to see real drama in this balladic poetry^. 


1. See addenda to Vol I, p 89, not included m the transl . [That 
the dialogue-songs of the Rgveda, that have been termed as the “akhyanat 
hymns” by Oldenberg, are to be entirely explamed in the manner that 
that they go back to stones m mixed prose and verse of which we have now 
before us only the poetical dialogues, and that have not come down to us 
directly. These dialogical songs can best be designated as ballads. We 
can translate akhyana straightway as “ball^”, m case we understand 
by It a dramatic narration in the form of dialogues, that are either wholly in 
verse or in verse mixed with prose We already have come across such ballad 
poetry in the puranas ( I, 469, trans p. 560-61 ), m the Jama TJttara- 
jjhayana (II, 31S ff ) but quite e^ecially in Buddhist literature S. L6vi 
( Le Theatre Indien, p 301 if ), J. H e r t e 1 { WZKM i8, 1904, sgfF , 1378“ ) 
and Lv Schroeder (Mysterium und Munus im Rigveda, Leipzig 
1908) have tried to find m these dialogue-songs more or less perfect dramas. 
Probably they are not so, on the other hand, they are pnmaiy rudiments of 
real dramas, and m fact many of the akhyanas can be considered to be a type 
of primitive dramas or ballad likewise. Cf above vol. i, p 161 f ; trans/, p. 
184!). A Barth (RHR 19, 1889, 130 f. Oeuvres II, 5 f ) has already 
stated that wc canimt thmk of a better pendant to the narrative of Pururavas 
and Urvasiinthc SatapathaBrahmana— than the ballad of King Rasaluin 
T e m p p 1 c ’s “Legends of the Panjab”. J H e r t e 1 (Indische Marchen, 
P 344 » 3®7 j ) compares the Suparnakhyana, designated by him as '‘vedisches 
My-stenura’ with the swangs of modern North-West India, that have been 
described by T e m p 1 e as half epical and half dramatic 


The S u p arn a d hy ay a (Saupama, Suparnakhyana) is an 
apocryphal work of the late Vedic period, of which the author spasmodically 

ri« o imitate the hymns of Rgveda in respect of the language, accentuation 
and external form, wdh the intention of letting his work pass for one as belong- 

of this work is wholly indefinite, and the opinion 
^ years old has not been proved Hertel 

ff ) tnes to prove that the poem, the theme of which 
I r Kadru, Vinata and snakes ^see above 

and from which he has also given a German rcndcimg 
i. existence of a dramatic poetry, thal 

‘‘“J “Vedic drama” the dialogue- 

®!®“cical drama. Bnt the text that wc 
have me-wly a senes of ballad. It is possible that it was meant to serve 
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The oldest ballad or dance-music of this type was, 
however, such "in which stories of gods and demi-gods were 
narrated in sacrifices and feasts« Since, as in the case of 
other countries, so also in India, the drama has its deepest 
root in the religious cult. Already in the Vedic ritual 
texts several ceremonies are described that can straightway be 
designated as a type of drama^. In the post-Vedic penod 
dramatic performance got associated with Indra*s festival 
celebrated at the end of the rains, and more particularly with 
the cults of the gods Visnu (Kr§na, Rama) and Siva*. The 
cult of Krsna was especially associated with mimic dances. 
The Visnupurana (V, 13) describes how the cowherdesses got 
attracted by the nocturnal music of Krsna and Balarama, flocked 
about the pastoral deity for the purpose of meeting him in the 


for a dramatic representation Cf. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der 
altindischen Prosa, p 6ii ff., also NGGW 1919 p 79 ff etc and 
above II, p 44 f 98A,ii4, 119 A, 225; transi pp 59!, 125 (note, i), 
140, 146 (note 2), 289. Wrhm Grierson had read the opinion of 
Winternitz on the Buddhist akhyanas he ■wrote to him (9th and 19th 
Dec 1912 ) that they reminded him of die k h y a 1 s of Rajasthani, wntten m 
the Marwari-dialect They contain a sort of popular saymgs either in metrical 
dialogues or in prose narratives mixed with versified dialogues They are 
either reated aloud by a single person or played on the stage, in which 
the stage-manager speaks out the narrative part, whilst mdividual 
actors recite their own parts There is neither a scenery nor an mtroductory 
act Hence they are also literary documents that may be designated as 
“ballads” or "dramas” likewise E Schagintweit, Indien m Wort 
und Bild II, p 12 describes how up to these days the kathakasor “narra- 
tors”, *‘the modem successor-representatives of the old Indian court-actors’, 
practise their art, their articulation, supported with gesticulation, is adapted 
for fully poetical declamation the pauses fill the music and their graceful dance”, 
K Ramavarma Raja (JR AS 1910, 637 ) describes the performance 
of dramas in modem Malabar by the so c^led Cakkyars, who entertam the 
audience on festive occasicms •with puramc narratives and moral preachmgs, of 
which the text, m general, is taken from prabandhas and campus In the 
descnption of these Malabar Brahmanas, who are considered to represent 
the puramc sutas, no sharp distirction is made between dramatic performances 
and epical recitations between actors and bards (natas and sutas ) It is also 
remarkable that in Sanskrit expressions like b h a r a t a and k u 5 i 1 a v a , 
probably “bard-singer” can also be interpreted to mean “actor ” 

1 CfA Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste m Altmdicn, p 43, 
and Vedische Mythologie, I, 81. 

2 Haraprasad Sastri (JASB, N S 5, 1909, 351 ff ) tnes 
to prove that the Indian drama originated on the occasion of Indras 
flag festival {indradhvaja ),cf Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Gnindriss, III, r 
B,p 125 f ) On the extensive contribution made by the Siva-cult m the 
development of the drama see BLOCH, ZDMG 62 1008, 655, and 
L V. Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, p 1 7 ff 
Krsna-cult and its importance for the drama see Winternitz, ZDMG 
74, 1920, 118 ff On the hypotheses of A B Keith (ZDMG 64. 1910) 
534 ff and JRAS 1912,411 ff, see ibid p 124 
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rf K«na” T' “-I adventure, 
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ton c of the drama further proves that in 

too such dances were at r j P^^es mat in India 

The common word for ‘4^° hr v 

na taka, and the same worT^ “ "** f""" 

same meaning as sore «actor» whUsT!^^ 

or dramaturgy” and « a # a „ ^ ^ ^ “mimic” 

representation” All th^p"^ !i ®onse of “mimic 

P^ritformofthe root na^Xl ru ^ 

literary dramas, that we have hewn 

prayer goes to prove tLt ’ thi? introductory 

dramatic perfomrance, that origi^ted^r'' 

“sential element of the ^ from it, constitute an 

is, however, just a m S aT ^ “ d i 

a Mnd of consecratioh of the stegf ceremony, 

that preceded the nerform. ^ /P^'''^aranga). 
*e divinity was paid in the fom ^ homage to 

This consecration of the sta^e is 1 ®ong and dance. 
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the society in which during all the centuries tales about gods and 
religious legends, especially relatmg to Rama and Rrsna have 
continued to provide the poets with plots for their dramas, 
and the fact that even Buddhist poets are found tempted to 
reproduce dramatically the scenes from the Buddha-legends goes 
to point to the religious origin of the drama. Even in present- 
day India popular dramas are staged on festive occasions and in 
holy places, and they still continue to be a religious affair^. 

As it IS upto this day in India, during the pauses in the 
yatras and in the dramas played during spnng-festivals and on 
other occasions, the actors appear in grotesque garments and 
with painted faces and create all sorts of crude funs for cheering 
the audience®, so already in early India sober dramatic 
and lively recitations were intercepted by popular plays, in 
which the artists, who entertained the assembly with present- 
ation of scenes from actual life, appeared. We are m a position 
to infer the existence of such popular plays in ancient 
India from the fact that in earlier literatures — ^the post-Vedic 
epic, Buddhist texts — ^“comedians” (as we may always call them) 
are mentioned repeatedly in Sanskrit by the word and some- 
times also bySailusa orkusilava, eiqiressions that later 
came to be used for “actors’*. They -belonged to a class of touring 
actors, who were welcome on festive and ceremonial occasions 
in gatherings, but enjoyed a very inferior social status In the 
Mahabharata it is said at one place that one of the duties of the 


begins with a benedictory expression The poet writing a drama b^ins hu 
work with one such, that in course of time usurped the place of ji a n d I 
Consequently in our dramas the nandi is composed always m the kavya-style 
and that m a fully ornate metre 


I . So the Bhavais in Gujarat (see H H DhruvamOG IX, London 
1,305,307), the yatras in Bengal (seeNisikan t a Gha 1 1 op a d hy ay a, 
Indische Essays, Zunch 1883, p i ff ), that have, in mcwt cases, been ^^•^ttcn 
by Brahmanas, and likewise the sw Ingas of the Panjab, that are partly recited 
and sung and partly plaved as dramas by a priest wth his asocwt« on _e 
occasions of religious festivals (see RG Temple, The Legends of the Panja 
I, p VIII and No 6, 10, 15, 16, 18 and 30) R C T e m_p 1 e desenbes one of 
the plays representmg the Rama-l^end, acted at Fmozpuron he occ^ion 
the Dasahara festival in the Ind Ant 10, 1881, 289f . 

monies of the Kali Puja and the Duiga Puja durmg the Basant (\ ) 

and the Holi, the plays are staged m India In most 
representations still bear a religious character, e g 

from the legendary stories of the divmity, that is polled { > 

Die Indrasabha des Aminat, Neumdiches Smgspiel, Leipzig i 9 , p 

2 Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya, ibid, p. 10 f 
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king was that he had to see that in his capital there were pugilists, 
dancers and comedians for the entertainment of the people. At 
another place here it is said, however^ that the comedians (natas), 
dancers and singers, staying in a town, must thence be removed 
when it is seized by an enemyi. It is understandable that we 
have none of these popular pieces, that were obviously improvis- 
ed to the greatest possible measure. They were planned just for 
some occasion and disappeard with it. They were hardly 
put to writing. But the ornate poets, who composed dramas, 
had seen such popular reproductions of scenes from actual life 

and probably they wished very much to create the same 
mpressi^ on the audience, and indeedthey tried their best, not 
only to refine and improveupon them, but also to imitate « 
The dramas that we possess are nothing less than popular and 
they whoUy belong to ornate poetry, and in fact are composed 

‘hey arestrSS 

Uti^tastc. highly rcHned 

dramatic poetry and the most 

partly oI those of the ^o"^ 1 dance-songs and 

in India - a thing that we arr w “nportant and elaborate 
amount of literature of then conclude from the small 

types ordrarat*!^^^™"'^'^" 

1 • The Nataka Ti. • i 

drama and the rul^s prescribed fo“ It' fo™ of 

*“ the Natya- 

1. JfeUbhar. IS, 69, 60 3. ,5, 

assume that a Pr-J r.e 335 ) and Barth 

PrSded''’^ 
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^astra, come in the first Ime^ The hero of a nataka should 
always be an honourable or highly placed personality, a king, 
a demi-god or a god The theme is to be taken either from 
mythology or from some old story, that can be modified in any 
manner at the option of the author All the sentiments, 
especially those of love and heroism, should find expression in a 
nataka. The language should necessarily be dignified and 
elevated. On the stage, there should be no crowding and only 
four to five persons should enter there at one time A nataka 
should have at least five or utmost ten acts®. 

2 The Prakarana This is distinguished from the 
nataka inasmuch as in it the plot is a creation of the author 
and the hero is of an inferior status He is a Brahmana, a 
minister, a grosser, etc , but never a king or a god Sfaves, 
epicurean, prostitutes etc may appear m a prakarana. It 
should have five to ten acts, and otherwise its requirements 
should be same as those of a nataka. 

3. The B h a n a . It is a monologue in one act. A sly 
worldhng (vita) appears and narrates his jokes m con- 
versation with imaginary persons, whose talk he repeats. 
AIL possible situations come to be represented and different 
sentiments are aroused through this conversation and through a 
great display of mimics. The fable is fashioned by the writer 
in a manner as he likes, and m most of the Bhanas, that we 
possess, it IS erotic. 

4. The Prahasan a or farce in one or utmost in two 
acts. The theme, that is mostly erotic, is fabricated The hero 
IS an ascetic or a Brahmana, a king or a rogue, and the rest of 
the characters are courtiers, eunuchs, servants, beggars, bon- 
vivants (vita), villains, prostitutes and procuresses It is meant 
to stimulate the sentiment of humour 

5. The Dima It is a fantastical piece of show-play^ 
in four acts and it has as its theme some fable taken either from 
mythology or from popular sayings Gods, demigods or demons 
appear as heroes Excepting the sentiments of love and of 
humour any sentiment may be generated according to option 


1 In the titles of the dramas that we have and in the of 

manuscripts, every big drama is designated as a nataka, 

to the terminology of the NatyaSastra it should have been there 

2 In the pieces that we possess, seven acts are quite usual, but there 

are others that have even 14 acts 
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6. The Vyayoga. It is a military show-play in one 
act. The theme is generally well known; the hero is a famous 
person and only a few women appear in it 

7. The Samavakara. This is a drama played in 
the heaven. In it gods and demons appear and the hero is a 
great and famous personality^. 

8. The V i t h i . A light single-act play, in which 
only two persons appear It is a little different from BhSna. 

9. The U t s r s t a'h k a , shortly called also a h k a 
an one-act play, in which the sentiment of pathos (karuna) is 
dominant. The characters are generally human-being. 
Screaming of women occurs. The theme is some well-known 
story that is elaborated with interpolatio ns . 

10. The Ihamrga. It is a play in four acts. Its 
theme is partly legendary and partly invented by the poet. The 
characters are either human or divine beings. There is the 
description of abduction of some divine female, but the battle 
that IS to follow IS avoided through artifice. 

Inaddition to these ten principal types of dramatic kavya 

L. ^ ^ enumeration of eighteen subsidiary 

s(uparupakas), m later-day treatises (e.g. V I ^ va- 

mLiV ^hem dance, music, song, and panto- 

’’n' r r&le than the Uteiary characte- 

intemtediate between 
™ r"" “ ''W* the send. 

fterehn^^Ih 'n°”r"‘’ pW the main rSle and 

he prakaranas are preponderantly 



and Sahitya- 

the churning 

accurately observed, and 


uujus a ditfercnt a uiviaioa oi 
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represented, among the pieces that have come down to usj the 
vyayoga has several pieces, the bhanas and the prakaranas 
are represented only by pieces written in later days; the dima 
has only one specimen, that is an insigmficant modern drama. 
The examples of natikas are the dramas hke the Ratnavali and 
the Priyadarsika. A trotaka is the Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa. 
On the whole we can say that among the enumerated types of 
rupakas and uparupakas are to be found all the types of dramatic 
compositions, that are known to the people of the West* show- 
plays and pleasure-plays, song-plays, opera, ballets, burlesque 
and farce. Only one, namely the tragedy, has never existed in 
India. The best type of dramatic kavya, the n at aka, is 
never a tragedy, but always what in the West is called a "show- 
play**. Mostly it is serious and comic and its end can never 
be tragic. A tragic catastrophe — battle, defeat of the patron, 
death, siege of a city etc. must never be shown on the stage, 
but these can just be indicated in an interlude. The death of 
a hero or of a heroine, however, must never occur even in the 
interlude^. These rules hold good in full for the nataka and also 
for the prakarana and above-mentioned show-plays. 

Now whilst the subject-matter of the drama shows greater 
affinity with early religious or semi-religious ballad-poetry 
in the portions dealing with mythological or epic materials 
in the n a t a k a s , the influence of popular drama holds 
the ground more in the prakarana, the "civic show-play”. 
It is in the very nature of thing that the prakarana 
has very much in common with the narrative literature®. This 
too has, then, developed in dependence on popular models The 
prahasana, "farce”, must have grown up directly from 
popular pieces. The influence of popular model is seen in 


1 The basis of this precaution (Bhar.Ni^ Vw 

avoidance of an evil omen DaSarupa, 3, sgff and Sahityad , 278 

tion other thmgs that should never take place on the stage long travel, c^mg 

from a distance, uproar, speaking aloud of a curse, eating, bath, ove- » 

anomting, wearing of garment biting, scratchmg and other 

The dramas that are available do not always adhere to tois “ ’ . „ 

(idskambhaka or praveSaka) between two acts, in which a 

dialogue, that is not to be presented on the stage is communicated, is fojnd 

all the big dramas „ . ^ 

2 Gf L H Gray , The Sanskrit Novel and the Sanskrit Dram , 
WZKM 18, 1904, 48 ff Mimos and aretalogy (tale and “ivmture 

stand beside one another m Greece too,, see RReitzen j 

stische Wunderzahlungen, Le^zig, 1906, p i2 
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certain pccuh iritics, that are seen in all the dramas, including 
the nataka, mentioned above. Besides, not - infrequent 
insertion of such popular scenes in which all ^sorts of 
persons of lowly classes appear, among its characteristics are 
the prelude, that gives a view of the improvised extempore con- 
vcrsition that takes place between the stage-manager and his 
wife or his assistants, the use of popular dialects beside Sanskrit 
and the role of the joker (vidusaka). These are the notc- 
woi thy characteristic peculiarities of the Indian drama. 

It must first of all be mentioned that a drama begins with 
the nandl, the mtioductory prayer. Immediately after the 
nandi follows the prastavana, i e. the prologue or the interlude# 
The sutr.idhara or St igc-managcr appears and starts talk with 
an actress, who is supposed to be his wife, or with his assistant, 
one of the actors, for the purpose of saying a few words in prabc 
of the author of the piece^, that is being staged, in order to attract 
the attention of the audience towards the play and to prepare 
them for its presentation. The interlude always ends with an 
allusion to the characters that are to appear in the particular 
play thus for example in the Sakuntala the stage-manager says: 
“Here comes King Dusyanta.” 

This sutradhara^ or stage-manager, according 
to our diamas, as also according to the Natyasastra 
must be a highly cultuied man. He should be capable of 
\Mnning applause of the public not only in music and in the art 
of sl.igr-tecKnique, but should have command over language and 
should possess knowl^'dgc of poetics, prosody, art, astronomy, 
gvographv and history (that is the genealogy of royal families). 
His \Mfe IS picsentcd in oui dramas in the preludes as a nice 
housc-AMfe Since he has to perform also certain religious cer- 
emonies, in the purvaranga, of the consecration of the stage, it 
may be assumed that he docs not belong to a despised caste. It 
mayluuhci be assumed that, as in Greece, so in India too, 
ap,»rtoftlK nimbus that suiiounded religion” was for thebenc- 


preludc is wanting only in the 


drami. of BiSa' 

the assistwts the sthapaka (or stiiapati) and 

as stlhVidi Vo'cto ’* o-iw ^ ™®^5ure-stnng )” as well 
Appin.;.tlv,i,. tlai> ofihc sSdh^^^^ “cha nber-boy" or “builder” 
of the till in.l to tVu c.“r o‘S tho setting up of the tent 

IndioheAluiiuniW* Hence the name Gf Las.cn, 
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fit of the actor. But in fact, however, it appears that already 
in early times in India the actor enjoyed the same social status 
as in B.ome, where slaves and enemies were trained as actors and 
the actresses as a rule were harlots^. Probably in ancient 
India, there were dramas of different types In the earliest 
period, ecclesiastical dramas imght have been played by 
Brahmanas®, and the actors, who were associated in the 
performance of sober ornate diamas, must have occupied a 
higher status than the comedians, who exhibited their slnll in 
markets in unrefined popular dramas From literature we learn 
that actors often enjoyed the patronage of kings and the relation- 
ship existing between actors and poets was very intunate. 

The sutradhara was generally the main actor, who played 
the chief role, that is of the hero In the Indian drama 
original characters are rare Certain types mostly recur as a 
rule. Thus the hero or the lover is mostly young and handsome, 
refined and endowed with all good qualities, but he is always 
ardently loved as well The heroine is always beautiful and full 
of love, but of different types, who is either the wife of the hero, 
or a different woman or a harlot. Of the other characters that 
appear in dramas the most remarkable person is the vidu- 
s a k a or joker As a rule he appears in prakaranas and 
mostly in other bigger dramas too Hov/ever, he is missing 
in such pieces of Bhasa as have their plot taken from the 


1 Gf B Warnecke in Neuei- Jahrbucher fur das Uassische 
Altertum usw 33 1914, p 95 ff In Indian literature, particularly in the 
the kamasastra, there is hardly any difference betivecn an actress and a harlot 
It was one of the accomplishments of a harlot to win admiration \\ ilh her skill 
even as an actress Already during the age of Patanjali (and century AD) 
the nafas belonged to despised and excommunicated classes, and the ives 
of the natas, who belonged to any man of their clioice, are compared to con- 
sonants that can be combined with any voi\ el (Mahabhasva 6, i 2, \'artt 5) 

[ The words are — 

lyanjanani punamatabharyavadbhavantii tadjalhS natarntt stnjo rangegata 
yo yah prcchah - kasya yujam ka^a ySyamiU i tam-iam iaca lava-ityahuh I cram 
vyahjaxianyapt ya^a ya^'dcak kaiyamucyate tarn tarn bhajanU H 

It can be translated as — consonants arc like wives of actors As whm 
on the stage whosoever asks the wife of an actor “Whose are vou, whose are > 

to him, she replies “Your, your”, so consonants come to the serv’^e of the 
vowels that have some prescribed work ] But are tve to understand actors 
by the term natas ? In Manu (4, 214 f , 10, 22) all sorb of stage-artists 
belong to impure classes as in Rudrayamalatantra (see Colebrooxe, 
Misc Ess II, 184 f ) 

2 As even today the SAvangs arc staged in the Faniab bv priests, see 
above p 183, footnote i. 
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epics, that may be considered to be the direct successor of the 
old ballads. The vidusaka is always a Brahmana or rather a 
caricature of a Brahmana. He has a grotesque appearance in 
respect of his physique, dress and language. He is dwarfish, 
hump-backed, bald-headed, with protruding teeth and red eyes, 
voracious eater, quart elsome, stupid and ignorant. But he is 
the trusted companion of the king, whom he always serves faith- 
fully, but often in an uncouth manner, in his love adventures. 
He IS freely teased by other characters. In the Natyasastra he 
is depicted more grotesque than he appears in our dramas. In 
many of the classical dramas, the grotesque goes wholly into the 
background and the fidelity towards his friend comes to the 
forefront. It is very likely that the vidusaka has been taken 
over to the literary drama from the popular mimus^. Next to 
the vidusska stands the vita, one of the typical figures of the 
drama, although he too does not appear in all the pieces. This 
vita is compared with the parasite of the Attic comedy. He is 
an expert artist, who moves in the sphere of the world of love, 
but since he is reduced to povei ty, he no more belongs to the 
world of lovers. He is a cultured talker, an admirer of beauty, 
and very often himself a poet, expert in the art of coquetry® 
and kno%\s to act in different situations. In any case he be- 
longs to the city-life and has been taken over probably also 
from popular plays, in which the activities of harlots and 
their associates are presented. 

Lastly it may here be added that one of peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Indian drama is the great amount of variation 
in respect of the language — a thing that too points to 
its development on the basis of popular models. To 
begin with, we find prose dialogues intercepted by verses 


toonrl GrnniTi(rf>n ^ ^ * a ® ^ vidi>§aka in het mdisch 

JAOS’ao i8oq P laSsfF ,M S c h u y 1 c r in 

been refuted bv a r popular origin of the vidusaka has 

von P5Ia und Gonnh” n lit ^ ”98 ff ; Jmakirti’s "Gcschichtc 

nppc.irs in narraUvhikS^tinc m th^reur^ vidusaka, like the vita, 

the court-hfe. ^’ldusaka mr! v k ® appertains to 

KAmasutra of however, as we leant from the 

3 f’As'V a/ T» l_* - ® 

. J. Meyer, 
‘Hurcnschranze 
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composed in diiFerent metres, and these verses are partly recita- 
tive and partly musical. On the whole the drama is inseparably 
connected with music, song and dance According to the treatises 
on dramaturgy, the ten types of songs that are to be sung either 
loudly or otherwise and constitute the essential part of woman’s 
dance^ form indispensable "ornaments” of the drama. But vari- 
ation is not only between prose and verse, but the actors speak 
different dialects according to the characters they represent. 
Sanskrit is spoken only by members of higher classes, the hero of 
the piece, kings, Brahmanas and men of rank and according to 
treatises also, by nuns, the first queens, minister’s daughters 
and harlots. In the dramas that v/e have these women too, 
hke all women on the whole, speak Prakrit*. The vidusaka, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is a Brahmana, speaks Prakrit 
ike uncultured people. Generally speaking the assignment of 
particular languages to particular characteis was certainly meant 
just to reflect the conditions of real life®. In the Mrcchakatika 
the harlot Vasantasena, therefore, speaks Prakrit as a rule, but 
Sanskrit in verses. The harlots, at whose place was witnessed 
much of social cultuie, understood it clearly and were capable 
of expressing themselves in Sanskrit as in Prakrit. Men, who 
speak Prakrit, sometimes go ovei to Sanskrit, particularly in 
verses. In Bhasa’s Pancaratia Arjuna, in the guise of Eimuch 
Brhaimala, speaks Prakrit, but in conversation with his brother 
Yudhisthira, he speaks Sanskrit. And when King Virata wants 
him to narrate the events of the battle and he as Brhannala 
oegins to narrate it in Prakrit the king interrupts him with the 
words, "It is an important work, speak in Sanskrit !” and he 
jumps over to Sanskrit. In the Mudrai^sasa, there enters a 
spy as a snake-charmer^ and in this role he speaks Prakntj but 
the moment he is alone he speaks Sanskrit and discloses to the 
audience that really he is not a snake-charmer, but a man of a 


1 Lasya is the woman’s dance as opposed to the tan^ya, 
the man’s dance Gf Bhar - Natyasl i8, 170 ff » Dasarupa 3, 54, Sahityad 

504 ff, Living f , j rr ' ’ , 

2 According to the Katpuramanjaii 1, 7 the diffcrmce och/cen 
Sanskrit and Prakrit is like that between men and women_ According to 
Sahityad 432, cultured women should speak the Sauraseni dialect, an jus 

occasionally Sanskrit for the purpose of showing their t«te 

3 CfR G Bhandarkar, JBRAS 16, 1885,337/. i 7 , 
RjipsoiXi ThoniaSi Grierson and Fleet in. JRAS 19041 PP 
455 f. 470, *472 f 482 and above I, 39 ^ » transl p 43 ^ 


6 ff. 
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at the root of the origin of Indian drama.” E. W i n d i s c h 
has then, in a big essayS tried to prove in detail that Indian 
drama developed xmder the influence of Greek comedy. 
Jacobi, Pischel, L.v. Schroeder andS. L6vi 
had long ago pointed to the weakness of the argument of 
Windisch. Above all, there is nothing to prove that Greek 
dramas were ever actually staged in India. GInonology too does 
not go to attest the influence of Attic comedy on the development 
of Indian drama. The question was, however, raised in 1903 
in a new stadium through the book "Der Mimus” of Hermann 
Reich. Reich traces the history of the mimus, the secular 
Greek drama, not only in the classical antiquity, but through 
the entire world literature, and tries to prove that this mimus 
reached India through the wandering folk of the Greek mim es. 
Indeed Reich shows a large number of correspondences 
between the Greek mimus and the Indian prakarana, in which 
he repeats many of the argfuments of Windisch. So the 
correspondence in relation to the theatre-curtain. Neither the 
Indian nor the Greek knew of a theatre-curtain in the modem 
sense that separated the stage from the auditorium, but the 
curtain formed the background for the stage and separated it 
from the dressing room (nepathya). To the Indian nepathya 
corresponds the Greek-Roman post-scene and the curtain to the 
siparium of the mimus. This curtain is called yavanika in 
Sanskrif. ‘“Greek (wand)”^. Other correspondences between the 


1. “DergncchischeEmfluss nn mdischen Drama” m OC V, Berlm 
1882, Th. B 1 o c h , a disciple of W 1 n d 1 s c h , believed in the year 1904 
(ZDMG 58, 455 ff ) that there was a cave in Central India with a Gr^ 
theatre engraved m it But on good grounds archeologwts have refuted the 
hypothesis that here we have the case of a theatre, see J B u r g e s s , nd 
Ant 34 1905, 197 ff; C Glanneau, Revue archdologique 1904, 
I42frv. GoloUew, Ostasiat Zeitschrrft 3, I9*4-I5, 253!? S^ar y 
W 1 n t e r D 1 1 z considem the researche of M Lin d « « ^ u , a disapk 

ofW indisch fBeitrage zuraltmdischenRasalehre, Leipzig, 1913, p V 

f , and Festschrift Windisch, p 38 ff ), trymg ^ 

the Bharatiya-Natyaiastra and the Poetics of AristoUe ^ fadurc [ On Indian 
and STamSi also Windisch, G«chichte der S^nt Philolo^e 
I 92 <r.p 398 ff;R G R « w 1 1 n s on , Intercouge Igtween India ^d 

the Wcstim World, Gambndge 1916, JVonJw 'b!d 

HeUenism in Ancient India, Calcutta 1920, 240 ff Konow, .bid 

p. 40 f ; K e 1 1 h , Sanskrit Drama, p 57 « J , „ _ n . 

2. The word may 

vTsmL a.. w.rf y . va . . 1 1 

Wintemitz— History of Indian Literature, Vol III. 13 
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mimus and the Indian drama are the interchange between prose 
and verse, the use of popular dialects, and appearance of a large 
number of persons, including all types from the common people. 
The Indian sutradhara corresponds to the archimimus of the 
Greek-JRoman band of actors, and his wife to the archimima. In 
ncient Greece the mimes were without fixed abode, as in 
ndia, they were touring people, and in both the countries 
ictrcsses were harlots at the same time. The mimic theatre 
resembles in its simplicity to that of the Indian The scenic 
apparatus was extremely moderate and simple, that mostly was 
left to the phantasy of the audience or was expressed only 
through guests Hence the variegated change of scenes with- 
out unity of time or of place being observed^ A far-reaching 
similarity exists between the sannio of the mimus and the Indian 
vidusaka. The only difference is that the latter is always a 
Brahmana, whilst the joker in the mimus is either a slave or 
farmer. But since the same striking similarity between the joker 
of the Indian drama and that of the Greek mimus extends also 
up to the fools of the popular plays of most of the European 
nations, the possibility that this character has developed in- 
dependently m different countries is not ruled out. In any case 
Reich believes to have proved that the Greek-influenced 
Roman mimus on its part influenced the popular dramas 
throughout the middle ages in the whole of Europe; it was so 
particularly in Italy. From Italy the mimus came to the court of 
Qjuccn Elizabeth of England and there it influenced the art of 
Shakespeare. And thus is explained the really striking and 
often already noticed correspondences between Shakespearean 
and Indian dramas*. According to R e i c h this agreement is 


Bhasa it docs not seem likely that it is just a Sanskntisation 
of the Praknt isordjavanika, as opmed by P i s c h e 1 (GGA 1891, 354) 

r ! i indeed presenbed that an act should not contain events 

^ strictly observe this rule Often a 

nvw seldom that certain acts spread 

Gf A V. w Jackson, Time Analysis of SaSskrit 
I Ja>-s, JAOb 20, 1899, 341 ff.; ai igoo, 88 ff 

lot ^ ILC 602 f , Rcden und Aufsatze, p. 

K t e iL A ’ P Reich, Mimus, 880 ff j 

lournar if HL 87; A. V. W J a c k s o n , American 

10 iRno ^ Clouston, Asiat Qjiart 

the colour of thr following correspondence; in India 

blaik for the senm ” *<> tbc Sentiment of the drama 

blwkfor the serious, gay for the comic, white for the erotic and red for 
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explained quite simply through the fact that both of them go 
back to same old Greek source. 

These circumstances seem to stand in support of the 
hypothesis that either the Indian drama-writer took the 
stimulus directly from the Greek mimes, or the Indian popular 
plays, that apparently served as model for the dramatic 
poetry, were influenced through the presentation of the 
Greek munes. Both of the views maybe possible. On the other 
hand, this too seems quite plausible that in India, as in Greece, 
there took place, already in early ages, popular performances 
by itinerant comedians, that independent of one another — 
served as a means of recreation for the people, and that all the 
really existing correspondences between the Greek mimus, 
the Indian drama and the drama of Shakespeare rest 
on the fact that the same goal was reached with the help of 
this very means. The Indian drama, as we know it, has through- 
out such a strong national Indian character that it stands 
against the hypothesis of any foreign influence on it. In the 
fieldof Indian astronomy, as in the case of Indian sculpture, 
Greek influence can be demonstrated easily. That certainly is 
not the case with the drama. Here we stand wholly on the 
Indian soil, and it is the Indian spint, the national Indian life 
that we meet throughout in the Indian drama It can 
probably be said that majority of researchers hold today the view 
that the Indian drama developed independently of any Greek 
influence. It appears, however, that this question cannot now 
be decided with cei tamty and perhaps will never be decided. If 
H. Reich says that in the world there is no dramatic poetry 
that is outside the Hellenic influence, Wmtemitz holds 
that the confidence with which he maintains this hypothesis 
is as much unsettled as that of Pischel, when he 
says : “It is for the Indians to refute flatly the hypothesis that 
the Greek mimus has some influence on the Orient. In case 
the influence was reciprocal the Greek were the borrower*.” 


those m which a fight and violence took place In old English theatre too the 
colour of the curtain in tragic dramas was black and it was red in comedies 

I. SBA igo6, 50a; cf GGA 1891, 354 and DZL 1905, 541. In his 
tectorial address on “Die Heimat des Puppenspicls” (Halle 1900) R. 
Pischel has tried to prove that the Indian drama developed from the 
puppet- plays, that the origin of the comic character, the vidutaka, too is to be 
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TBe Question of relationship between the Greek and Indian 
dramas cannot be answered Avith the help of conclusions of this 
sort. There is no decisive yes or no. In this case, the c h r o n o- 
logical possibility of a Greek influence cannot be 
refuted, as we possess trustworthy evidence proving the existence 
of a literary drama \vritten in an age that is not earlier than that 
ol wliich v/estem countries have fragments of such dramas, 
hence not of a period anterior to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

In the whole of Vedic literature there is not a single 
sure evidence of presentation of a dramatic show and of the 
existence of a literary drama, even when more often there are 
topics that reier to singers, mimes and dancers. Among the 
natasutras mentioned by Panini we hardly find any mention of 
a manual on the art of dramaturgy of the type of our Bharatiya- 
Natya^astia, but rather of “rules for mimes”, and indeed such as 
appear in religious mimic dances^. In Patanjali’s Mababhasya, 
inthcepics, in theMababbarataand in the Ramayana, in the 
texts of the old Buddhist literature and in the Kautiliya Artha- 
<astra we hear about reciters, singers, dancers and itinerant 
musicians of all types and of their shows and performances; but 
a literary drama and performance of any real drama are not atte- 
sted to in any of these earlier works®. For the first time we come 
across a definite evidence of the existence of literary dramas in 


found m the puppet-play and that the Gypsies had brought to Europe the 
puppet-play and with it the fool too. The expiessions sutradhara and stL apaka 
indicate, according to liim {as also according to S h n k a r P. Pandit, 
Vikr3niorvai5>a, W BSS 1879, Notes p. 4 and OG IX, London i, 3r3f ),ongm- 
nlly Rtni^-holdcr or “erector” (of the puppet) Cf above p. 188 Incase 
hov.«cx,ihcnativcplaceofthcpuppciand thefool be in India, the fool of the 
Oiecir miraus too arc to be deduced from the Indian puppet-play. The intcr- 
® b e 1 , however, have nghtly found not a single supporter 
•JnonK the espccialisis. In all probability the puppet-play, like the shadow- 

t 9 <|. 48 ?fF andLUders, SBA 1916, 698 ff.), 

u net the prrdeccssor, but an off-shoot of the popular miikus. ^ 

n- .. t V, Gf. W 1 n t c r n 1 1 z , Osterr Monatsschrift f. d. 

Orjc.,t 41, 1915, p i8o f. 

see. Win tern itz, ZDMG 74, 1920, p. 118 


mni nniraia was glad at the “n a r r a t i o n ” of the “olav” InStaka) 

twmon (basya), does not belong ^o the older 

tKirtion of the epic, as the mcamng ofnStaka m the context is doubtful. 
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the Harivamsa, of which the time is wholly indefinite, and in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit texts of the first century A D. Now it 
is almost settled that Buddhists first of ail introduced drama 
into literature. Rather we must assume that the court-poetry 
belonging to secular Sanskrit drama preceded the Buddhist 
Sanski it dramas of the first century A.D . We need not, however, 
hence go back further than the first century B C. or beyond 
the first century A D. During this period, however, there were 
many cases of Greek influence on India, above all on theGreeko- 
Buddhist sculpture^ influenced by the Greek art. Hence it 
is in any case probable that during this age numerous 
geims of development of a literary drama, that had existed in 
India from the earliest times, attained maturity under the 
influence of Greek mimes. But we cannot accede anything 
beyond a mere probability. 

THE BUDDHIST DRAMAS^^ 

The first definite and to a certain extent dated testimony 
of the existence of a literary Buddhist drama in India, we find 
as already mentioned above, in Buddhist Sansknt Literature, 
In the Avadanasataka it has been said about a danseusc, 
Kuvalaya, that she attained the highest peak of purity when she 
belonged to a group of actors in one of her earlier hves and 
performed a Buddhist drama (nataka) in honour of one of the 
early Buddhas According to Lahtavistara Buddha himself 
received training tntsr aha in the art of dramaturgy (natya) too 
in his youth. The poetry of Mara and Upagupta, that is found 
in the Divyavadana and has been taken from the Sutralankara 
of ASvaghosa®, appears almost as a reproduction of some drama. 


I In one of the fragments of a Buddhist drama (sec below p igg, 
Buddha appears surrounded by brilliant halo (see L u d e r s , Bnichstticke 
buddhistischer Dramen, p i8) The halo was first taken to India by 
Greek artists, as F o u c h e r has shown (sec above II, xgg A, transl p 247, 
Foot-note ) It is also remarkable that the talc of King Udayana with the 
motif of the“Trojan horse” (sec above II, 155, trans p ig4) has been dra- 
matised by the poet Bhasa, a predecessor of Kalidasa The pomts of similarity 
between Bhana and Greek mimologue arc many, see M. Lindenau, 
Festschrift Wmdisch, p 41 

2. CfL6vi gigfjWinternitz, WZKM 27, igis, ggf 
3 Avadana 75 (VIII, 5), Lahtavistara XII (ed Lefinann, p 156); 
see L 6 V 1 gig In the Jatakam^a 27, 4 we find* an allusion to the sentiment 
(rasa) riiat IS generated in the heart of the audience by a drama through a 
good performance. 
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ASvaghosa, however, is the first Indian poet, who is 
actually known to us as an author of dramas. 

In the year 1911 H. L ii d e r s , among the fragments of 
palm-leaf manuscripts from Turfan, found pieces of three leaves 
that are written in the script of Central Asia, and in which he 
discovered a fragment of a drama of Asvaghosa.^, Fortunately 
the end of the drama has come down to m, where at the close of 
the ninth (last) act the litle and the author are mentioned: 
**§arip ut raprakaran a” or the iSaradvatiputraprakarana of 
the poet ASvaghosa, the son of Suvarnaksi. “The available 
fragments apparently belong to the last two acts of the piece, 
of which the subject-matter is a dialogue between Sariputra and 
his friend Maudgalyayana, that has been narrated in a sublime 
manner in Buddhist canons (in the Mahavagga of the Vinaya- 
pi^aka). The few and small fragments- that are available to us 
unfortunately do not permit us to draw any conclusion with 
regard to the merit and contents of the drama as well as 
about its poetical accomplishment. There is only one instance 
that allows m to surmise that the dramatist ASvaghosa was not 
inferior in rank to the epic writer. In a dialogue between 
iSariputra and the vidusaka the latter says : “This lesson does 
not appear palatable for such Brahmanas as we are.. ” To which 
Sariputra promptly replies: “Medicine heals the sick though 
administered by one of an inferior caste... Poes water not bring 
vigour to theperson oppressed by heat, when it has been offered to 
him by somebody of a low caste?** In any case the available frag- 
ments enable us to understand distinctly that here the technique 
of the drama on the whole is the same as in the classical drama. 
In case the vidusaka, the fool, is wanting at one place, it 

appears proper there that he is not a companion of a Buddhist 
saint. 

Before the discovery of this drama of A^vaghosa, L ii d - 
ers had succeeded in assembling, from out of the same 
fm^ents of palm-leaf manuscripts, which contained the portion 
o this drama of ASvaghosa, also fragments of two other dramas, 
n palaeographical grounds they too must be attributed to 


SC8 ft. 


I . See a^v-e II, sas; tnmsi. aSg, and VVZKM 27, 40. f. 

a. Dm SiripuimpraJcarai?*, da Drama des Aivaghofa, SBA tgtt. 
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the age of the Kusana rule, and therefore, not far away in time 
Irom that of the poetry of Asvaghosa^ One of these fragpnents 
contains a scene of an allegorical drama Buddhi (intelligence) , 
Dhrti (patience) and KIrti (fame) enter and extol the Buddha 
as “the light, that bears the name man”. Kirti asks — 
“Where does the Buddha now dwell To this Buddhi replies: 
“Since his supernatural power is not limited, one should first 
ask, where does he not live . He moves in the air as the bird 
and . . sinks into the earth like water, he multiplies his form, 
causes the sky to shower streams of water and shines like the 
cloud in the evemng glow. ” The Buddha himself appears 
surrounded by a brilliant halo. From the available fragments 
it is not possible to say anything about the subject-matter of the 
second drama. It is, however, important to the extent that we 
are able to know from this the characters that appear in the 
piece. In addition to Buddha, l§anputra and Maudgalyayana, 
there appear also an ascetic, a Brahmana, a harlot, and again 
the vidusaka. The last oneplays the same role as in the classical 
dramas. He is a lover of dainty dishes and above all the carrier 
ot comic scenes, that are, therefore, not wanting in these dramas, 
that serve rather as an edifice than as an entertainment. 

Although these three dramas are available to us just in 
fragments, they are of inestimable value inasmuch as they show 
that in thjs first century A.D ' the technique of drama was 
tully developed. We have the division into acts, the vidusaka, 
the interchange between prose and verse, the latter composed 
in metres of classical Sanskrit poetry, and we have also the 
alteration between Sanskrit and Prakrit In fact L d e r s 
has shown that the Prakrit dialects used in them represent an 
older form as compared with the one that is found in classical 
dramas From the point of view of language too they prove 
to be precursors of classical Sanskrit dramas 

Not only the Buddhist dramas in Sansknt were taken to 
Central Asia, but there have been found also the fragments 


1. *H Liiders, Bruchstacke buddhistischer Dramen (KSniglich 
Preuszische Turfan-Expeditioncn, Kleinere Sansknttexte ), Berlin, igii; 
Buddhistische Dramen aus vorklassischer Zeit (Internationale Wochenschnft 
V, igiijNo aa.). The hypothesis of Liiders (SBA igii,p 4og ) that both the 
dramas were written by Aivagho?a cannot be proved; nevertheless it is not 
outright improbable 
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of Buddhist dramas written in a Central Asian language 
(Tocharian^)^. 

In classical Sanskrit poetry we do not have any Buddhist 
drama available to us. Even the drama Nagananda of King 
Harsadcva amnot be reckoned particularly as Buddhist, The 
drama Lokananda of the poet and grammarian Gandra- 
g o m i n has come down to us only in its Tibetan translation in 
the Tanjur. T-tsing makes a mention of the lyrico-dramatic 
rendering of theVessantara-Jataka in the words: “The Mahasatta 
Candra, a learned man of Eastern India, composed a lyric 
poem on Piince Vi^vantara, till then known as Sudana, 
and all men sing and dance it in all the five provinces 
of IndiaS”. 

In Burma even to-day the Vessentara-Jataka is presented 
as a drama on the stage* and the consecration of every novice 
is a type of drama^. In China too Buddhist legends are presented 
as dramas or as an opera in the theatre. In Buddhist monasteries 
of Tibet wc find the relics of ancient popular religious plays, 
that are parts of the spring and autumn festivals®. 


I . Among the fragments of the Tocharian manuscripts, that have been 
brought by P c n i o t from Douldour — ^Aqour and Touen-houang, are found 
also those of two such dramas as have the biog^raphy of Buddha as their 
theme They show, (accordmg to L6vi, JA igii, s lo, t. XVJI, 139) 
influence of Indian dramaturgy and fill some lacunae between Indian and 
Chinese theatres 


2 Takakasu, I-tsing 164 L 6 v i (BEEFO 3, J903, 4if ) 
presumes that I-tsing by Mahasattva Candra means Gandragomin and this 
alludes to LokSnanda, although the hero of this drama is not ViSvantara, 
u *«^**r^**-^ Jtnown Chinese Manicuda The equation of Gandragomin with 
the “Malidsattva Candra” or Candrad^n, however, has been refuted by B 
u I e b I c h , Das Datum Gandagomm's und Kalidasa’s, Breslau 1903, p 9 ff., 
on strong grounds » » 


- 3 One such rqircscntation har been described by Bhikkhu A n a n d a 

0 e 1 1 e y a , Im .Schatten von .Shwc Dagon, cin buddhiatisches Kultur-bild 
aus Burma, Leipzig, Buddhist Vcriag, loc cit, p 35 ff. 

rqjrcscnts Prince SiddhErtha and the chief moments 

01 th. Buddha-lcgends are reproduced m the ordination ceremony. 

“Tam-bin-shi” (“Blessing of Knowledge”) 
|he Lainas m Tibet, as desenbed by Hermann Sehlagint- 
T*il ‘ Emil Schlagmtwcit’s book, Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig 

noble and evil spirit appear before men, 
n ,4 plavs, than as real dramas The religious play 

.1 dcsOTbcd by R. Spcncc Hardy (Eastern 

en nt*» ^ ,®36) represents a fight between good and evil 

however, little of a real drama . [ For similar 
U n*^ perfo.Tnanccs see Annalcs du musdc Guimet, XII, 416!. j[ 
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Tfee Dramas o£ Bhasa, iSudraha and ViSakBadatta 

If A^vaghosa, the oldest known dramatist-poet, was a 
pious Buddhist monk, Bhasa, the first great poet, whose 
complete dramas are available to us, was a pious devotee of 
Visnu and probably a Brahmana. 

Formerly Bhasa was known just by name as a predecessor 
of Kalidasa, who mentions him first of all in the prelude to his 
drama, the Malavikagnimitra, where the actor asks: “How does 
the assembly show so much of honour to the work of a living 
author, Kalidasa, by passing over the poetical works of the 
widely known poets like Bhasa, Saumilla, Kaviputra and 
others ?’*^ It is apparent that Kalidasa, v^hoin several places 
of his work, has Bhasa as the model, has referred to him 
and perhaps has also imitated him here and there*. The poet 
Bana® praises Bhasa as a poet who had written dramas. Vakpati 
mentions him in the Gaudavaho (verse 800) among his favouriie 
poets. In commentaries of the 9th and 1 2th centuries is men- 
tioned a drama Svapnanataka or Svapnavasavadattanataka. 
RajaSekhara says (in a verse in the anthology Suktimuktavali) 
that of all dramas of Bhasa only the Svapnavasavadatta proved 
itself non-combustible in the fire of criticism. And in several 
anthologies we find a number of stray stanzas that are attributed 
to Bhasa^ That is all that was known about Bhasa till 1910. 


I Gf L^vi 157 ff; Pischel, GGA 1883, p 1232!; Gana- 
pati Saftriin the introduction to his edition of Svapnavasavadatta and 
Fratimanafaka; J a c o b I , Intemat Monatsschrift VII, 1913, p 653 ff, 
A A Macdonell, JRAS 1913, p 186 ff, V A Smith Ind Ant 
40, 1911, p Syff, Suali, GSAI 25, 1912, p sff, H e r t c 1 , Jmakirti’s 
“Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, p 152 ff , Max Lindenau, Bhasa- 
Studien, ein Betrag zur Geschichte des altindischen Dramas, Leipzig 1918 
[V S Sukthankar in JBRAS 1921-22, pp. 230-249 S L^vi, 
J A 1923, p 19 f ; A K and K R Pisharoti, BSOS III, p 107!; 
A. K. Pisharoti, Bhaas’s Works (Reprmted from the Malayalam 
journal, Rasikaratna }, Trivendnim 1925, K R. Pisharoti, BSOS 
III, p. 639, 1925, PP 103 f, JBRAS, 1925, p 246; C R Dev- 

adhar , ABORI, 1924-25, P55f,C Kunhan Raja, Z f Ind 
und Iran, II, p 247 f* and Journal of Or Res Madras, I 927 > P 232 f , H. 
Weller, Festgabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 1 14-125; W 1 n_t er- 
n i t z , Woolner, Com Vol 1940, p 297 f,A D Pusalkar, Bhasa, a 
Study, Lahore 1940, etc — S K Dc,HbL, 102] 

2 Ganapati iSastri, Svapnavasavadatta, Introd p XXXVII 
f. and Pratimanafaka, Introd p. Ill ff 

3 Har^acarita, Introductory verse 15. 

4 Verses of Bhasa have been collected in anthologies and translated 
into German by Aufrecht, Ind Stud. I 7 > fl» ZDMG 27* 85 » 3 ®» 
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A.D. In the year 1910 an Indian scholar T. Ganpati 
g a s t r I found in course of a tour undertaken for collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts m South Travancore a palm-leaf manus- 
cript, that contained ten dramas and fragments of an eleventh 
one, that he rightly called as the best dr? mas of Bhasa. 
Subsequently two more dramas were fpund that showed the 
same characteristics as the ten dramas that were first found and 
could also be included among the writings of Bhasa^. 

All these dramas have certain special peculiarities, on 
account of which they are distinguished from all the hitherto 
known classical pieces. All the other dramas begin with the 
nandl, that is followed by the stage-direction: “after the nandl 
is over the sutradhara (enters)**, and then the prelude begins 
with the talk of the sutradhara. All the recently discovered 
dramas begin with the words: “after the nandi is over, 
the sutradhara enters**, and then he utters the introductory 
benedictory prayer tp Visnu® in which the names of the main 
characters of the play are usually mentioned in a significant 
manner. In classical dramas, in the prelude, something is 
said in praise of the work that is being presented and the name 
of its author is mentioned in very high terms. That is not the 
c.ise in the recently discovered dramas. The prelude is always 
very short and abruptly leads to the beginning of the first act.* 


37or.,and P e t e r s on , Subh 8oir.;JRAS 1891, 331 f, sec also above p. 
**7f *77* 

1. That the 13 anonymous dramas that have been found should be 
attributed to Bh&sa has been opposed by Bhattanatha Svamin 
und. Ant. 45, 19x6, i8g{r.) and L. D. Barnett (BSOS, I, 3, 1920, p. 35 
It.). Both of them have advanced noteworthy arguments, and in the 
opinion oH^ they have shot at the target. A.Banerji-6astri, JRAS 
1921, p. 367 ff has defended the authorship of Bhasa, which has been refuted 
F' ff* The Imguistic and metrical researches of V. 

Studie m Bhasa, JAOS 40, 1920, 248 ff.j 41, 1921, i ff. 

•^*1 ^ ^ * Prakrit, Frankfurt a. M 1921 (published 

f establish the hypothesu that all the pieces have one and 

jiiid that it is strongly probable that he was older than 
rtf f K.. K they have strengthened the amount of probabihty 

h'M ^ * * u* * dramas arc of Bhasa. Wintcrnitz 

fOim-Ut i? 'f essay “Dcr indische Dramendichtcr Bhasa” 

P/ in favour of this 

opmions that are against it and cannot 

Ant. 49^9™, ..33 r.. F.W. 

utterance would not, tlicrcforc, be called “nandi”, 
S* At the cad of the prelude in the classical dramas, it is mentioned 
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As the pieces begin with a benedictory stanza, they end as well 
with it. This “concluding sentence of the actor” (bharatavakya) 
is very much different in other dramas: but in the recently 
discovered ones, in many cases, it is expressed in the same words, 
however, in all cases the meaning at least remains the same: *‘may 
the lion-strong king ( rajastthha ) rule over the whole of this 
earth (or our country)”. Moreover, these dramas show all 
sorts of uniformity in respect of syntax and idiom. In none 
of them, as is the case in other works, the title and the name 
of the author are mentioned at the end. And on the basis of 
the said characteristic similarities found in these dramas, their 
disctoverer was able to conclude that all of them belonged to 
a single author. 3ince among these dramas was found 
also Svapnavasavadatta, that is attributed to Bhasa by Raja- 
^ekhara, it was conclude^ that the writer of all these dramas was 
Bhasa. His statement finds support in the circumstance that 
all of them exhibit the same antiquarian stamp. They are distin- 
guished from classical dramas also on account of their decidedly 
smaller extension. And lastly all of them are remarkable 
and partly contain first rate poetry that pnma facie make the 
hypothesis that they had been written by a great poet probable. 
Since now among the predecessors of Kalidasa there is no name 
that is so famous as that of Bhasa, this lends support to the view 
that we have here the dramas of Bhasa. It is to be always kept 
in mind that whenever in the following pages we speak about 
the recently discovered dramas of Bhasa this has to be taken 
with certain reservation^. 

It is not possible to determine with certainty the age of 
Bhasa, and his place too is unknown. From his dramas all 
that we are able to deduce with some certainty is that 
in case he was not a Brahmana, which probably 
he was, he was at any rate a strict follower of Brahmanical 
religion and practices and credulous devotee of Visnu. He 
delights in mentioning in his dramas Brahmanical rites and 
customs and always stresses upon the supreme status of the 

asprastavana,mthe recently discovered piecesit is_named_ as s t ha- 
p a n a • Only m the Karnabhara it is called prastavana. 

[1. Winternitzis rqjortcd to have later cMressed the opinion 
that he was no longer a behever in Bhasa’s authorship of the plays. (G. R 
Devadhar, pief to his ed , Poona 1937, referred to by S K. De, HSL, 
p. 103 .] 
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BrShmanas. It v/ill suffice here to quote a few sentences 
from him for the purpose of proving it; viz. . . . sarvalra sada 
ca nama dviioUamah pujyatamah prthivyam, “Everywhere and 
every moment nre the Brahmanas worthy of the highest 
honour on the earth”; vihrotsangc mllamovarjya sarvLin rajm deyafti 
capamalram sutchhyah, “The king should hand ovn* to the 
Brahmanas the entire wealth of his kingdom and leave on.y his 
bov for his sons’”. Furthermore the poet’s staunch faith in Visnu 
becomes evident here and there in his dramas. Krsna is the 
highest god in particular. 'In the Dutavakya and the Eala- 
c ai i t a each line breathes the feeling of absolute surrender to the 
devotion ofVisnj. He is familiar with the complete Krsna-legend. 

In rase it be probable that the cow'herd god Krsna became identi- 
cal with Vasudeva Krsna in about the period of the birth of 
Christ and that this cuK was propagated by the Abhiras in tne 
fust century A.D.®. it tvill go to prove that Bhasa could not, as 
G an a p a t i has tried to show, have lived before Christ. The 
Abhiras attained political influence first in the second and third 
centuries A.D. In any case it is remarkable that neither the cow- 
herd god Krsna nor Rama is mentioned as an incarnation of 
Visnu in any inscription written before the Christian era,® 
whilst Bhasa’s treatment of the Krsna-legend as well as his notion 
aiiout Rama in the Abhisekanataka presupposes peak 
devclopmc nt of the cult of Visnu as in his faith in Krsna- and 
Rama-incarnations. That Bhasa could not be of so early an age 
follows also from the fact that he knew the Mahabharata 
almost cxacllv in the form in wliich we have it today and he 
ha's mentioned literary works of which pre-Christian origin 
is doubtful. Thus in the Pratimanataka (act V) he mentions 
one Mfinaviya Dharmaiastra, a Barhaspatya Arthasastra, a 
Ny.iya^astra of Mcdhalithi and a Pracetasa-Sraddha- 
k'^lpa. The Yogisastra is referred to here and in the 
Avimaraka, the Arthasastra, in the Pratijfiayau- 
gandharayana. Lastly in the matter of language and 
style too Bhasa stands closer to Kalidasa than to Asvaghosa. 
That tin litt< r is older is proved also by the fact that his Prakrit 


1 . Madhyama\'>-ajoga 9; PancarStra i, 6 and 22. 

2. Bhandarkar, Vaifna\ism, Saivism etc. p 37 f. 
3 * Bh.nndarfcar, ibid, pp. 35 f., 46. 
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represents an earlier stage of development than that of the classi- 
cal dramas, although the Prakrit of Bhasa deviates little from 
that of Kalidasa^. In case, therefore, v.e can with some certainty 
Sx the date of A^vaghosa probably in the 2nd century A. D.j 
Bhasa can be plact d not before the end of the 3rd century or the 
first-half of the 4th century A.D. He could have hardly lived 
more than 100 years before Kalidasa®. 

Upto the present time thirteen dramas of Bhasa — as 
in any case, we are in a position to state wuth a high degree of 
probability — have come to be known. The Prficaratra derives 
its plot from the Mahabharata and sr» do the one-act plays 
Dutavakya, Madhyamavyayoga, Dutaghatotkaca, Kainabhara 
and Crubhanga, that perhaps are the earliest works of the 
author. The Balacarita treats the story of Krsna, and both the 
Pratimanataka and the Abhisekanataka narrate Rama-legends. 
The themes of the Svapnavasavadatta and the PiatijSa- 
yaugandharayana have been retold from <he Brhatkatha ol 
Gunadhya® and probably the plots of the dramas Avimaraka 
and Daridracarudatta have been taken from the same source^. 

The comparative simplicity of style, several ingenuities in 
shortemng of the plot and occasional bnguistic unevenness as 
well go to show that the dramas, ofwhich the plots have been 
taken from the Mahabharata, belong to the first works of the 
poet. Further they go to show that he was a bom-diamatist. 
Notwithstanding the facts that the plots have been taken from 


1. Cf. V. Leany, ZDMG 72, 1917, 203 fF. 

2. Liadenau, ibid, p. 14!. believes that Bhasa in the matter 
of the technique of diama stands closer to Afvagho?a than to Kalidasa. He 
puts Bhasa in about 200 A.D. and Alvagho§a and Bharata between 100 and 
200 A D. They are, however, mere vague conjectures, smee proof is wantmg. 
[Keith, SD, p. 95 remarLs . . , “these matters do not permit of prerise 
envaluation of time, and, if we place Bhasa about A.D 300, we go as far as the 
evidence allows. Sten Konow, Ind Drama, p 51 would assign the 
author of the plays to the reign of Ksatrapa Rudrasimha I, i.e. 2nd century 
A. D. Barnett conjectures that rajasimha 1 a proper name and refers to 
pin^’ya Ter Maran Rajasimha I (c. 675 A D ) — S K. D c HSL, p. io6 ]. 

3. It has been wrongly questioned by H e r t c I , Jmakirtis “Ge- 
schichte ,von Pala und Gopala”. p. 152 if* See also L a c 6 t e , JA, s. 1 1, t. 
XIII, 1919, 493 ff 

4 The dramas hate been edited by their discoverer G a n a p a 1 1 
gastri m the TSS A drama Kiranavall, a napka, of the t^e 
of the Ratnavali, should, according to K r 1 sn am a char y a, P 07, 
b. attnbuted to Bbasa, notmlbsUndmg the fact that ae^stenco of this 
drama has been doubted by BbatfanStha Stamm (Ind. Ant. 
41, 19X2, 141). 
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the epic and that these pieces on account of preponderance of 
t^erse over prose remind us further of their epU origin in aU 

p... w k„„ *, ri. 

nriest-hov in o -c account ot carelessness of a 

At TL enrof rtr <'““'>ed. 

courteous manner LjCaraD^vT 

as to what does he ask for ’ “ ®«heiy, 

the sacrifice. Drona hasitates 

Duryodhana, by hurling hoirwater onT""' 

nuscs to fulfil his desire he savs that t. ** 

fee other than that fli<- p- j * wants no sacrificial 

kingdom. After *«= 

Duryodhanaagreestodoiton th^ 

w 1 1 h . n f i V e d a v! *’ " ‘hnt in case 

thePandavas, hcwillsurrend» ** neceived from 

Whilst Drona is very miirh J ° half of his empire. 

hec.suse nobody has^eard a 'P''n“cd at this condition, 
'lavas during the period ofT^l"® *’“’ 

messenger wL reporrtha^ w ^ ‘here comes a 

■he honour ofthepC,s on ac *“ r"' 

«n<lcrgoing due to the fctllW “ 

Bhisma suspects that Bhima musit Kicakas. 

Drona to agree to the nronns “'l™es 

Bhisnia instig.a,cs Duryo^a^'^ condition. Thereafter 
the cow-pen of King virfita Ti • ® into 

forms the theme of the sf' J'”* ‘'‘“'1 into the cow-pen 
;l>c p.ilace of \-ir.ita. Utiara ,?* i“i<ie 

‘he fight against Dur^nV^ “‘e« 

'-™»se Arjuna, fn Uie --i -- it, 

-TTauinrr-^ ® ^rhan- 


-~.rhan. 

" nuns of iLe even, „,e n,,, 
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nala drives his chariot. The news of the battle is brought 
to the audience by a herald, who returns back and brings 
another report. Bhhha pulls Abhimanyu from the 
chariot and takes him a prisoner. At the end of the act 
the Pandavas disclose their identity. Arjuna takes 
Uttara as the bride for his son. The third act takes us 
into the court of Duryodhana. A servant brings the news 
of capture of Abhimanyu. With the help of an arrow, 
of which the shaft is named "arjuna^y the actual position 
becomes known. Thus within the penod of five 
days comes the news about the Pandavas and Duryo- 
dhana IS obliged to surrender to them half of his empire. 
The double role, in which the disguised Pandavas appear 
in the court of Virata, is employed to bring in much of 
activity in the drama. The proper device of the poet 
inter aha is the imprisonment of Abhimanyu by Bhima^, 
that introduces a dramatic scene between the father and 
the son. 

The poet has evidently utilized the episode of the demon 
Baka and the Brahmana family of the Mahabharata* for con- 
struction of the theme of the one-act play Kfadhyama- 
vyayoga®. It is indeed wholly naive and fashioned 
with a dramatic skill. The one-act Dutavakya, “The 
Message” is an outright free dramatisation of the episode of 
Krsna’s presentmg himself as an envoy of the Pandavas and 
is narrated in the Mahabharata*. 

Krsna appears in the council-hall of Duryodhana as 
the envoy of the Pandavas. With the intention of annoy- 
ing Krsna, Duryodhana gets brought a piece of painting, 
in which the scene of dragging by hair mto the hall of half- 
naked Draupadi has been presented. We get an accurate 


1. Iq W. Bhisma. 

2. Mahabh. r, 157 fiF , see above I, 279, transl. p. 333. 

3. This and the four following one-act plays have been edited 
m the TSS No. 22, 1912 The theme is based on the event that Bhima is 
referred to as “the middle” {madhyama ) among the five sons of Pani^u Empha- 
sis is laid on this nomenclature mso in the Pancaratra (p. 40 )» ® thmg that 
goes to prove that both the pieces were written by one and the same author. 
[This play has been translated byE P. Janvier, Mysore, 1921, and 
P. E. Pavolini, GSAI, XXIX, 1 f ] On the vj-ayoga, sec above 
p. 186. 

4 Mahabh. 5, 91, 9^ f > * 124-131. 
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description of the picture in the speech of Duryodhana^ 
Krsna, however, appears here as a human envoy and as 
Supreme God at the same time. Hence he is neither terrifi- 
ed, nor arc they able to an-est him. He assumes the form 
of All-Pervasive (Vilvarupa) and is soon tall, soon small, 
soon he multiplies himself, so much so that the entire 
hall becomes full of Krsnas*. In anger he calls for a 
mighty demon, who hands overto him his terrible weapons. 
All these appear on the scene in personification; lastly 
also Bird Garu<Ja, the conveyance of Vis^iu, comes in. 
At the end, however, his anger gets pacified and the old 
blind king Dhrlaraspra thoroughly appeases the Supreme 
God with his submissive prayer. 

Like this piece, Dutaghatotkaca, “ (The Drama 
of) Ghatotkaca as messenger”, a considerably dull one- 
act play, mainly serves towards glorification of Krsna. The 
very incomplete theme has been invented by the poet, since the 
Mahabharata docs not know about the ambassadorship of 
Ghatotkaca, with which the rest of the drama has nothing to do 
except the tragic death ol the boy Abhimanyu. The K a r na- 
il li a r a , “(The Diama of) Load of Karna”^ is a dramatisa- 
tion of the talc of the Mahabharata (1, 111), where Indra 
appears in the guise of a Bralimana-beggar and asks for his coat 
of mail and car-ring. Among these one-act plays, the most 
significant is the tlrubhanga, “The (Drama of) Fracture 
of the Thigh”, a poetic creation that is worthy of the fame of 
Bhasa. Not only is the language of higher style and beauty, 
but the dramatisation of the plot^ too has been executed with a 
superior bkill. 

Ill the beginning of the drama three heralds, of 
whom each alternately recites a verse, describe the battlc- 
fitld and the fighting with a mace, that has taken place 
between Duryodhana and Blilma in the really difficult 


b- f ‘Or the criticism of the Mahabh. II 

' ” w ’ Fcsucbnft Kuhn, p. 299 ff. 

undenUnd how all this and also the subsequeri 

'iVm iVf. CjCIv „ i-fr of Garu^ could be represented on the stag* 

i f.M M Jrft to the nuapmadon of the audience. 

Hu *, p, u*. s Coat of Mail”; JO according to Lindenau 
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kavya-style. So probably in verses, as in prose, the poet, 
whose language is elsewhere so simple, proves him-self a 
master of the kavya-style. Thus in stanza 6 he compares 
a battle with a frightful sacrifice, in which the trunks 
of elephants are represented as the poles of a sacrifice 
(yupa), the arrows, as the holy grass, the stratified bodies 
of killed elephants form the altar, in which the fire of the 
enemy is enflamed, the battle-cry is the sacred mutter- 
ing of sacrificial formulae, and the men who have fallen 
down are the beasts of sacrifice. Against all rules of Indian 
dramaturgy Duryodhana, with his broken ribs, appears in 
person on the scene. Unusual is the scene where the boy 
Durjaya searches for his father in the battle-field, touch- 
ing is the meeting of the dying wounded king with his 
hoary old blind father and his worthy mother Gandhari, 
in which the only request he makes is that in his next 
birth too may she become his mother. Of all the Indian 
dramas, this small piece alone reminds us of the Greek 
tragedy, and in fact it ends tragically with the words 
that Duryodhana “enters into the heaven”. 

The Balacarita, * ‘The Adventure of Boy (Krsna ) is 
the oldest of the available dramas that have the Krsna-legend 
as their theme. In this work too Bhasa extracts in a historical 
manner the dramatic elements from the famous legends and has 
freely introduced many things for the purpose of dramatic action 
Here the poet presents the wonderful activities of the 
divine hero partly in a realistic manner on the stage and 
partly he narrates them in a lively and not altogether 
devised brief report As in the Dutavakya, here too the 
weapons of the God Visnu and his conveyance Garuda 
appear on the stage as dramatic characters The begin- 
ning of the second act is a thrilling scene, invented by 
the poet’. Horrible fantoms appear before Kamsa in his 
bed-chamber j the curse of the rsi appears as a Gandala, 


I. Edited inTSS, No 21,1912, Gf. V. Lesny , Bh^wo B^a- 
cantam (Listy filologick^ 42, 1915 » 437 ^ )> Winternitz, ZDMG74, 
1920, i25ff.:Lindenau, ibid, p. 22 ff An edition and German tran - 
latloa (Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna ) of the Balacarita by 
H Weller had been published in 1922 at Leipzig 


Winternitz— History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, 14 
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and among his retinue appear the young Candala- 
girls dressed in black, who rush upon him and want 
him to rejoice with them. Against all rules of drama- 
turgy the fight of the bull-demon Arista is presented on 
the stage in act III and that ends in the destruction of the 
demon in act IV. Likewise the defeat of the snake-demon 
Kaliya in act IV takes place at least partly on the stage. 
And in the fifth act not only the pugilist Canura and 
Mustika, but also Kamsa himself is dashed on the ground 
with the word: 

karhsasuram ca yamalokamaham mydmi I 
“And also the demon Kamsa, I send 
Forth into the world of Yama.’* 

Krsna mounts the terrace, pulls Kamsa by his head, 
and slays him on the ground: 
esa esa durdtma kamsah— 
vistirnalohttamukhah parivrttanetro 
bhagnamsukanihakaltjdnukarorujanghah I 
vicchinnakarapatilangadalambasulro 
vqjraprabhagnahkharah patito yathadrik II 
“Here lies he, the devil Kamsa— 

With his face besmeared with blood j eyes oozing*out. 
Shoulders, neck, hips, thighs, hands and knees broken. 
The cliain of tlic neck broken and the bracelets fallen 


dV/WlI, 

The belt hanging — is dying, like a hill that has tum- 
bled with the stroke of thunder.” 
n the whole drama, Bhasa appears as a devout 
worshipper of Krsna. He does not allow a single moment 
or IS audience to think that the hero is not only a god, 
but the Supreme Divine Being, Narayana— Visnu. 

Abhise- 

• n a t a k a Bhasa has dealt with the story of Rama. The 
r a 1 1 ji, a n a t a k a, *‘Thc Drama of the Picture”^ repro- 
iUcs in Its seven acts the contents of the main story of the 

^ very independent manner. 

tit/. * **‘''*<^ ^”d firth acts the poet has especially retold 

the sicuy with a free device. 
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In act I we see how Sita puts on just for fun the 
bark-garment, accidently brought (from the theatre 
cloak-room) by one of her maid-servants with a view 
to see how it fits her. Then comes the news that the 
coronation of Rama is to take place^ and at the same time is 
delivered the message that the coronation ceremony has 
been postponed and that Rama is to go to live in a forest 
for 14 years. The action develops (as is usual m Bhasa) 
with extraordinary speed. In the bark-garment, worn for 
the sake of fun, Sita and likewise the faithful brother Laks- 
mana follow Rama into the. forest. In act II the bewailings 
of King Da^aratha and his death are represented in a 
captivating manner. He appears half-mad on the stage, 
speaks incoherently and lastly succumbs to the power 
of Death. He breathes his last after he has invoked his 
ancestors, whom he beheves to be seeing. The chamber- 
lain spreads a curtain over the dead body. With heart- 
rending bewailings of the audience the act ends — that 
stands in shaip contrast to ordinary rules of dramaturgy. 
In act III the scene is laid in the picture-palace of his 
ancestors, in which the statue of the deceased king 
DaiSaratha is also installed^i It lias been erected for the visit 
of the queens when Bharata, free from any presentiment, 
returns by chariot to Ayodhya from the house of his 
maternal uncle. While he is in repose, that he takes in 
front of the temple, for the first time he comes to know 
about the misfortune in a talk with a temple-priest. Just 
after he has fallen into swoon the queens come with 
Sumantra. Bharata regains his consciousness and greets 
respectfully Kau^alya and Sumitraand reproaches Kaikeyi. 

I. Even the preparadon made in the concert-hall (samptaiala, 
p. 4 ) for staging of a suitable drama is a part of the ceremony of ordination of 
the king. 

. a. The scene of the picture-palace of ancestors is an innovation 
of Bhasa, that he wants to indicate also by the tide of the drama. It is 
remarkable that m Indian hterature we find a mention of a custom like installa- 
tion ofpictures of ancestors in a temple. The custom seems to be unknown 
even to Bharata. Pfthidpala, mimster of Jayasimha and Kumarapala, 
got erected “a mandapa with columns and a self-opening hall, m which the 
statues of seven of his ancestors were presented in the picture of moimting 
elephants in the temple, got built by Vimala on the mountain Arbuda in the 
year zoga, See H. Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam(ABayA XXXI, 2, 1921 ) 

P* XI f. 
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He refuses to be coronated as king and decides to go to 
Rama The journey to the forest-hermitage of Rama con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of act IV. Original is the abduc- 
tion of Sita in act V. Here wc find both Rama and Sita in 
a grove in which the latter waters one of her favourite 
plants Rama is aggrieved because he has to perform the 
sraddha on the day of anniversary of his father’s death 
and IS not in a position to offer suitable gifts to the people. 
Tlicn comes the demon Ravana in the guise of a mendi- 
cant, who is respectfully received and honoured as a guest 
by Rama and Sita. Ravara says that he has studied the 
Vedas and the Sastras, particularly the l^raddhakalpa, the 
manual of offerings to the manes. Rama takes a note 
ofthis and seeks his advice as to how he can pay homage 
to his deceased fore-fathers in the best manner. Ravana 


desf ribcs the gifts with which one should try to pay respects 
to his fathers and then says that there lives in the Himalaya 
ti t) pt of antelope with which the manes can be got satis- 
fied fully Whilst they arc thus conversing Rama sees 
an antelope that is exactly like this—and is running in 
his front. It is an illusion created through witchcraft 
by Ravara. Rama hastens after it and leaves Sita ..all 
alone. R.ivara takes advantrgeof this circumstance and 
carries away Sita crying for help. The rest of the plot 
diviates little from the famous story. 

I'ft ' ** ^ ^ ® ^ ® ^ t a k a, “The Drama of Corona- 

n .«ma) * in six acts, is presented hat is just passingly 
miud at IP act VII of the Pratimanataka. In the Abhise- 
anataka ihe contents of books IV-VI of the Ramayana have 
is \ ^*^*^*' f'** *op*th(.r. Whilst in the Pratimanataka Rama 

IV Abhisckanataka, particularly in acts 

and ill T i Lord Visru or Narayana, 

Ooddess* Liksml.' Sita is an incarnation of 


„„ I*’ which Valin, the monkey-king, cxprics 

j a short tragedy. In many of the 

cic-tn.h Bha5.a deviates from the epic. Thus in act IV a 
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bridge, extending upto Lanka, is not constructed on the 
ocean but the gcd Varuna gets frightened at the threat 
of Rama. He appears fully perturbed, prays Rama, as 
Narayana, who has become a man, “the ultimate cause 
of the three worlds”, requests him to pardon his fault 
and offers him free passage by which the ocean gets 
divided into two to enable his army to go across it. Rama 
walks over it and in a moment he is present m Lanka 
He casts his prolonged glance at the island that has been 
discarded by fortune and will shortly be destroyed with 
his arrows* — 

udadhijalagateva naurvipanna 
mpatati ravanakarnadharadosdt II 
“Like a forlorn ship, that has sunk 
Into the ocean, sinks down (the city of Lanka), 

On account of the fault of Ravana, the helmsman.” 

A fitting deviation from the epic occurs in act V, 
where the episodes of the Ramayana VI, 31 and VI, 92 
are joined together; Ravana downright shows Sita the 
heads, detached from the bodies, appearing to be those of 
the heroes Rama and Laksmana, killed by Indrajit — ^in fact, 
it IS a delusion caused through witchcraft — then comes a 
messenger, who brings the news that his son Indrajit has 
been killed by Rama. It has really a greater dramatic 
consequence. Bhasa has not at all worked towards easy 
dramatisation, but has indeed fashioned a real drama out 
of the epic. The language is clear and simple. Yet 
beautiful pictures are not wanting here. Thus Laksmana 
shouts at the sight of the ocean (VI, 3)* “Here, here is 
the Lord Varuna” - 

sajalajaladharendrariilariiro 
vilulitaphenatarangacaruharah l 
samadhigatanadisahasrabahur 
haririva bhati santpatih sayanah II 
“Like Hari, appears the river-lord lying stretched, 
With his one thousand arms of river extended; 

He shines forth, his saphire-blue water looking 

like the cloud, full of water. 
Wearing the beautiful garland of waves with foams 

scattered about.” 
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Again in the concluding stanza of act IV there is 
a splendid description of the sun-set : 
astSdrimastakagcilCih pr(UisarhhrtafhsuJi 
sandhyanuratljiiavapuh pralibhati suryah I 
ToktojjvaldmiukavTte dvircdasya kutnbke 
jambUnadena racitah pulako yathaiva It 
“The sun has reached the top of the setting hill; 

He has collected bis rays; 

He looks brilliant with his body coloured by the even- 
ing 

And appears like a jewel placed together with gold 
On an elephant’s temple, covered with a shining 

red piece of cloth.” 

Quite different from all these dramas, based on epics, 
in which there is neither a vidusaka nor a comic scene, in which 
verses arc strongly dominent and Prakrit is wholly left behind 
Sanskrit, arc the prakarapas of Bhasa^. The most 
important of these and undoubtedly the master work of the poet 
is the Svapnavasavadatta^, “ (The Drama of) Vasa- 
vadatta (who meets her husband) in a Dream”. The subject- 
matter of the piece, of which the plot has probably been taken 
from the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, is as follows: — 

The soothsayers have predicted that for the good 
of King Udayana and his kingdom it is necessary that he 
marries Padmavati, a sister of the king of Magadha. 
But the king loves his wife Vasavadatta so cordially that 
he can never even think of taking a second wife. This 
touches very much his clever and faithful minister Yaugan- 
dharayana. He gets the city set into flames and the 
rumour v* spread that he, along with Vasavadatta, whom he 
has been irj'ing to save, has been burnt. Then dressed as 
an ascetic he travels wdth Vasavadatta, whom he declares 
to be his sister, upto Magadha, where he leaves his preten- 
ded sister in the care of Princess Padmavati. The two 
ladies at once contract friendship. In act II we sec them 
together playing ball. From their conversation we Icam 


t m TSS No. 15, 191a, Translated into Gennau by H. 

is A h i 1 1 i Vll, 1913, p. 653 ff. and into French 

Uv (S>W*orElr6vmenncNo. 87) vnthaforcword 

\ Vf An tr^dauon by G. S h e r r i f f and P a n n a L a 11 

-4 poba at Allahabad m igtB (according to Ind. Ant. 48, 176). 


vrajs 
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that Padmavati has a mind to marry King Udayana. 
Soon the nurse of Padmavati reports that Udayana has 
agreed to accept the latter as his wife. The soliloquy of 
Vasavadatta shows how greatly she gets perturbed at this. 
But she has, however, the satisfaction,a5 she concludes from 
the words of the nurse, that her husband wants to have a 
second spouse only out of sense of duty and not account of 
laok of affection for her In acts III and IV the marri- 
age of Udayana and Padmavati is solemnised. Vasava- 
datta is very much pained, as she has to string a garland 
for the bride of her own highly beloved husband In act 
IV there is an interlude in which the vidusaha enters and 
expresses his satisfaction that the marriage has taken 
place early in which he has enjoyed dainty dishes But 
he complains that his stomach has gone out of order. 
Then Padmavati enters \vith Vasavadatta. From their 
conversation we learn that King Udayana still loves 
Vasavadatta, supposed to be dead, and always thinks 
about her. Then the king and the vidusaka enter into 
conversation that the two ladies overhear. The vidusaka 
asks the king as to who is dearer to him, whether Vasava- 
datta or Padmavati. The king evades the answer for a 
long time, but at last admits that although Padmavati is 
loved by him, still his heart always hangs about Vasava- 
datta, who is dead Then the king asks the vidusaka 
whether he likes both of them. He, however, decides 
in favour of Padmavati, because she offers him 
dainty dishes and takes more care of him. In joke, 
however, the king again thinks about Vasavadatta, and his 
sorrow again becomes fresh and he begins to weep. When 
the vidusaka goes to fetch water for the king to wash his 
eyes and the two ladies are deeply touched by the 
conversation overheard by them, Vasavadatta goes into 
retreat and Padmavati approaches her husband. Now the 
vidusaka brings water for the king to wash his eyes and 
the king in order that Padmavati may not feel hurt says 
that flow’er-pollens have fallen into his eyes. 

Act V is played in the bathing chamlxr of the palace. 
The maid-servants report that Padmavati has got head- 
ache and that she is resting on a bed in the bathing 
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partment. The vidusaka reports this to the king, and bo* 
gets j chamber. The vidusaka 

a cobm't T' f He thinks to have 

lying on the e' rt. *” J l*’ ** ^ garland of flowers that is 

» “CiS’Si* “ “ '■7 ■ 

well. She sits on the bed “"“‘feeling 

‘leeping there. But wh^L *° »>« 
Vasavadatta”, she come? t 

He dreams and m tu f * “ the king. 

She stays there a Httle 

to his questions K«f I ” * dreaming and rephes 
*e‘ up C 2 back before the king 

bis slumber and shoute-— * ** *“”® awakes from 

^v^tu, ti,tka tiilha hS dm, 
mfkramn scMhamenShadt 

^x^apakfou tSdOal) I 
lefe ’yjdcum na jsnami 
manorathch II 

ssr“.' ■S" ' 

If this IS true or it is 

J«st my wistful thinking”. 

VidBsaka- Are 
King: Friend? 

“ news : Vasavadatta 
-bed CS'T^’ “ V&avadatm ? Vai:^' 
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dagdheti hruvatd purvam vancitosmi rumanvoia || 

“When I was asleep, she aroused me up and went away, 
I have been deceived by Rumanvan, who formerly 
had reported that she was burnt.” 
Vidus aka: Ah, that is quite unthinkable * Since I 
made a mention of the bathing place in AvantI, you 
thought about Vasavadatta and you have seen her in 
dream. 

King.— 

yadi tavadayam svapno dhanyamapratibodhanam 1 1 
athayam vtbhramo va syat vibkramo hyastu me ctram 1 1 
“In case, it be merely a dream, 

Blessing it would be, if I had not awoke; 

In case it be an illusion. 

Let this illusion continue for ever.” 

While the vidusaka is trying to convince him that he 
has just dreamt, the chamberlain appears and brings in 
the report of break of war; this induces the king to hurry 
forth to war. 

Act VI takes us into the palace of King Udayana. The 
king finds a lute that at one time belonged to Vasavadatta 
when he was training her in playing on lute. At the sight 
of this lute the painful recollection wakes up in the king. 
STUtisukhaninade kathcem nu devyah 
stanayugale jaghanastkale ca supta I 
vihagaganarqjovikirnadanda 
pralibhayamadhytmtasyaranyavasam li 

apt ca, asnigdhast ghosavatiya tapasvinyd na smarast I 

sronlsamudvahanaparsvampiditani 
khedastandnlarasukhanyupaguhitdm 1 
uddisya mam ca virahe pandemtani 
vadyantaresu kathitani ca sasmitdm 11 

“Beloved lute, once hast thou rested 
Over her breasts and on her thighs ; 

How hast thou led the terrible life in the forest, 
Where birds have scattered thy stick in dust ” 

“Besides, thou art devoid of sentiment, 

O Ghosavati, that thou remembereth not about her — 
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Carrying thee between her thighs, pressing thee 

between her arms, 

Offering thee the pleasant embrace between her warm 

breasts; 

Bewailing in her separation from me. 

And the conversation full of smiles. 

That took place in between musical pauses.’* 

The amorous bewailing of the king is interrupted by 
the arrival of messengers from the parents of Vasava- 
datta. They bring to Udayana, in the name of the queen 
(the mother of Vasavadatta), a beautiful picture in 
which the king is shown with Vasavadatta^. In the 
meantime Yaugandharayara comes to claim back 
her pretended sister. With the help of the painting the 
identity of Vasavadatta gets disclosed and the facts come 
to be known. The beautiful picture leads to the conclud- 
ing verse of the actor (bharatavakya) : — 

imam sagaraparyantaA himvadvtndhyakundalam I 

makmekatapatrankath rSjasimhah prasdstu nalj, It 

“May our hon-king protect the whole of this earth, that 
extends up to the sea, on whose face the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya appear like two giant ear-rings®.” 

If we compare the story as found in Somadeva’s Katha- 
saritsagara® with that in Bhasa’s drama we cannot but admire 
the latte . It is true that we do know how Bhasa found the 
story in Ganadhya. In case Somadeva reproduces accurately, 
just half-way, the story of the Brhatkatha and has not 


!• The picture was produced to ratify m it the sacramental 
marriage of "Udayana and Vasavadatta that could not be performed actually 
on account of the flight of Udayana. It is a thing that is alluded to also at 
the end of the drama Pratijn&yaugandharayana In the Kathasaiitsagara i, 
14 there is no mention of the picture, but we find the actual marriage taking 
place instead. 

2. The transl given by W. is from Jacobi. 

3. Book III, Kap 15 and i6 F Lac6te(JA p ii, t. XIII, 
*9*9>^P 493‘f*)> ®’Wempts, on the basis of similarity of the story in the Katha- 
sartt ^ra and the allusions in the B^^hatkathallokasamgraha with Bh^a*s Sva- 
pnavvayadatta and with the fable of Tapasavatsarajacaiiia of Matraraja, to 
"CCOiKtract the form of the story of the Brhatkatha, whi^ had served as the 
moael for the drama of Bhasa. 
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perhaps, that can hardly be assuined, grossly worsened it, 
this work is worthy of the greatest admiration on account of 
the delicacy and fineness with which Bhasa has eliminated all 
that is clumsy and rude in the story. In Somadeva how vulgar 
It is, when King Udayana is almost aware of the truth and appa- 
rently rests quite, because wise Narada has predicted that he 
will have a son from Vasavadatta; so he should simply remain 
firm, in case he himself is not to die immediately; but on 
the other hand his rash decision to marry Padmavati appears 
as a little motivated and crude; and vulgar is the whole of the 
conclusion in the Kathasaritsagara Reversely in Bhasa*s 
drama the simplification effected with the help of the dream, 
that is certainly a creation of the poet, is fine and delicate. 
Without doubt it is the well-merited pride for this innovation 
that induced the poet to insert the word “dream” {svapna) in 
the title of his drama. The dream prepares the way for the 
disclosure that wholly follows as a sequence from the picture. 
Because in the drama the king is not aware of the actual situa- 
tion. All the remaining scenes are well grounded. The relation- 
ship between the two ladies, Vasavadatta and Padmavati, 
both of whom are generous in spirit and tender at heart and love 
with fidelity one and the same husband, can, however, be fully 
realised only from the Indian point of view. The westerners 
cannot but sympathise with Vasavadatta in her gnef when she, 
with another girl, has to make preparations for her husband’s 
marriage-celebration and she is obliged to decorate the bride 
herself, and with Padmavati when she perceives with painful 
resignation that Vasavadatta is loved by the husband the more. 
In case, we possessed only this single drama of Bh^a, we 
would have been obliged to consider him as one of the greatest 
poets, on account of its poetic beauties. But notwithstanding this 
it can hardly be of interest for the European theatre, since a 
western monogamy-minded audience can scarcely appreciate 
the Indian sentiment^. 

The Pratijnayaugandharayana^ “(The 

drama of) of Yaugandharayana (sticking fast) to his Promise” 

z. The Svapnavasavadatta must have become known and been 
appreciated long ago, smce it has many a time been imitated by later poets 
Gf. L. H. G r a y , Vasavadatta, Introd p i f 

2. Edited in the TSS No. 16, 1912. Her tel, JinaUrtis 
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In act III this vow is further extended when the minis- 
ter says that he will not continue to be called Yaugan- 
dharaya-a if he does not bring back home the people, 
the elephants and Vasavadatta together with the king 
With this objective in mind he, dressed as a mad person, 
begins to run about the residence of Mahasena for execu- 
tion of his plan. The act III, in which the vidusaka and 
the two ministers in disguise converse among themselves 
in Prakrit, is full of subtleties, in which all that they 
say has two meanings and refers to the plan for rescuing 
the king^. But Yaugandharayana is not only a clever 
and faithful minister, but also a valiant hero in battle .. 
After he has freed his master from imprisonment _he is 
captured by the pursuing enemies after a bold defence, 
because he is dashed by an elephant with his tusk. Stately 
he appears as a prisoner and with a happy face he cries 
out: ‘‘victory is mine since he has rescued his master 
from the jail Since “it is a matter of real luck for an un- 
married man to fly into the forest, furthermore aggreable 
is the death for him whose desire has been fulfilled: and 
in fact there remains nothing for which he who has done 
his duty should repent*.” Full of action is the scene in 
which Yaugandharayana, who is wounded and has been 
captured, meets his rival, the hostile minister Bharata- 
rohaka, w^ho rebukes him by addressing him as proud 
and self-conceipted prisoner. As against this, the end, in 
which, at the consent of the king for the marriage of 
Vasavadatta with Udayana, everybody enjoys unlimited 
pleasure, is seemingly abrupt and unmotivated. The 
introductory scene of act IV, in which the drunk elephant- 
attendant appears, is not devoid of humour. 

The drama A v i m a r a k a (in six acts)* too seems 


1 Till the present days the Cakkyats, a class of actresses m modem 
Kerala, play this act undei the tide Mantrankanataka, and th^ they 
do without kno\% mg its connection with the drama of Bhasa see G a n a - 
pati, Pratimanataka, Introd. p XL 

2 sukham khalu mfkalatrdnam kantdrapravesah lamaniyatarah kh^ 
praplamanorathanam vtnipatah apascattapakarah khalu sanatadhamanam mrtj^uh \ 
maya hi . jqyah praptch i 

3 Edited in TSS No 20,1920 B e c c a r 1 n 1 Cr es cen z 1, 
L’AvimSraka di Bhasa, GSAI, Vol 28, was not accessible to 1 n t e r n 1 1 z . 
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DRAMATIC POETRY— DARIDRACARUDATTA 

at all, but still helps towards bringing comical changes in 
respect of the literary work. Jokingly he says: jannopa- 
vldena bamhano I nvarena rattapado \yadi vattham <aanmx sam~ 
anao homi : “I am a Brahmana with my sacred thread, 
and with the dress of a beggar, a red-clothed person (i.e. 
a Buddhist monk) and when I put olf my garment I 
become a Jaina monk (naked)*’. Like a typical joker 
he speaks with predilection for food. But on the other 
hand, he is the most faithful friend of the hero, who about 
him directly says that he is “witty in entertainments, a 
warrior in battle, teacher in grie^ and bold against the 
enemy” (act IV, verse 21). In any case, these are the 
characteristics that are not known to be possessed by 
the typical vidusakas elsewhere. 

In the Avimaraka the language is often very much 
artistic Ornate similes and lengthy compounds proVe 
familiarity of the poet with the kavya-style. Thus for 
example at one place the heat of the sun is descnbed 
with a bold comparison (IV, stanza 4): 

alyupid jvanteva bhaskarakarairapitasdra mahl 
yaksmdrtd toapddapdh pramusitacchdyd daodgnydsraydt I 
vikrosantyavaid divocchritaguhdvydttdnafidi^ parvatdh 
lokoyam ravipdkanastahrdayah samydti murchdmtva || 

“The earth resembles a patient suffering from fever, 
the trees appear as if suffering from phthysis, the hills look 
as if tearing their cave-mouths asunder and crying aloud, 
and the entire world appears to have lost its consciousness 
on account of the heat of the sun.” 

The most important, for the literary history of India, among 
the dramas of Bhasa, is the Daridracarudatta^ 

I. Edited in TSS No. 39, 1914 [Ed also by C R. Deva- 
d h a r a , Poona, 1939 ]. Tianslated into Norwegian by Sten K o n o w in 
the journal “Edda”, 1916, pp 389-417. Wintemitz says that he could not 
come to a decision with regard to the question whether the drama had come 
down to us m an incomplete form, or if this was the last work of the Rpct that 
he could not complete K o n o w (Festschrift Kuhn, p. 107) says that oudraka 
has added SIX new acts to the four acts of the drama of Bhasa and he has re- 
fashioned the whole work In a private communication K o n o w had wrritten 
to Wmternitz that the former would try to prove this m a work of his disciple 
G. M orgenstierne that was m the press Georg Morgen- 
stierne, Ober das Verhaltnis zwnschcn Garudatta und Mfcchakapkfi, 
Leipzig, 1921, mdeed proves that Sudraka’s drama is a resetUng of 
Bhasa’s Dandracarudatta and not (as BhaJJanatha, ibid, p I94i sssumes } 
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(“The Drama of poor Garudatta)”. Unfortunately it has 
come down to us only in a fragmentary form. But its four 
acts that we have upto the present time do not leave in our 
mind any doubt that the famous drama Mr cchakatika^, 
“The Drama of the Clay-cart”, attributed to King Sudraka, is a 
genial, elaborate and late adaptation (perhaps a continuation 
of Bhasa’s Daridracarudatta. In any case, the four acts of the 
Daridracarudatta and the first four acts of the Micchakapka 
are related together in a way, that is as close as that existing 
between two different recensions of one and the same work. 

We unfortunately are not in a position to state clearly 
whether the elaboration of the drama of Bhasa in the form of 
Mrcchakapka was executed soon after the time of Bhasa or 
about a century later. About the poet l§ u d r a k a we know 


reversely cannot be an abridgment of the Mrcchakatika, but the question, 
whether the drama of Bhasa has come down as a torso and has been elaborated 
and contmued by Siidraka or whether Bhasa had written more then four acts, 
asK. G. Mehendale (Bhandarkar Gojn Vol p 369 f. ) will like to prove 
cannot be decided It is certain tliat four acts of the Daridracarudatta, as 
we know it, are a torso Morgensticme (ibid, p 78 f. ) correctly remarks 
that in no case Sudraka was a plagiator. See also S. K. Belvalkar m 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental conference, Poona, 1920, 
Vol. I, p. LI f. 


I. Critical edition of A. F. S t e n z 1 e r , Bonn, 1847. Of the Indian 
editions that are worthy of being recommended are the one with two 
commentaries ofN B. Godabole, BSS No 52, Bombay 1896 and the 
other with a commentary of P. H M.Sanna Sastri and K. P. Parab 
Vi (3d cd. Bombay 1909 ) German translations ofO Bohtlingk 

(St. Petersburg 1877), L Fntze (1879) and H. C Kellner 
1 3112, 1894) English translation of H H. 

Wilson, Select Specimens, Vol. I and of A. W. R y d e r m HOS, Vol. 
IX, Gainb^ge Mass. 1905, [ and R. P. Oliver, Illinios, 1938 ] . Appendix 
tgoS, 418 ff French translation of P. Regnaud, Pans 
1070. Ihere are also translations in Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Italian and 
Kuaian. Beitrage zur Erklarung by C. G a p p e 1 1 e r in the Festgruss an 
* ^’ **°^ * and^Ga wronski m Kuhns Zeitschrift fur vcigfl. 
t? 2241!. People have also tried to adapt the Mrcchakatika for 

Pt 1 It had been adapted into French by M6ry 

eNerval in the year 1850 and a new recast had been made 


ihp j * t^iuugart 1092; the piece went a 

na- for 

what — ’ ’ ^ ’ 

H 
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t on IS he **^ 2 " A brief and free Geimai 
Lemzic 180^ r Wagelchen” of H. H a b 

a recent work^cv m ip" - ® ^ h t w a n g e r ’ s adaptaUon (Munich igi6 ), 
p o h 1 . stage, keeps closer to the original than that of 


erland t. 
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^thing beyond what has been said in the prelude in this regard. 
Here he says that the famous poet Sudraka was, “the chief 
amonpt the Aryans” (dvijas), a man possessed of excellent 
qualities of body and mind, he was a scholar of the Rgveda, 
the Samaveda, arithmetic, pornography and the science of 
elephants. He was cured of a serious eye-disease through the 
grace of God ^iva. After he saw his son m the office of the king 
he performed a horse-sacrifice and he had attained the age 
of one hundred and ten days. But he ended his life by burning 
his ownself. On the earth he was equaUy famous for his s kill 
in war and for purity of character. But since here we find 
a mention of the death of the poet royal, the three stanzas, 
in which these biographical data are furnished, must have first 
been added to the original work later (by somebody after the 
death of the poet, at the time of its presentation on the scene 
or in some revised adaptation) in the prelude^. As the king 
Sudraka, moreover, is unknown in history — ^his name we find 

neither in inscriptions nor on coins, but only in tales and stories 

it seems fruitless to attempt to determine his age*. It is not 
improbable that there was a raja, who bore the epithet 
Sudraka, on account of being of lowly origin, and had adapted 
the drama of Bhasa afresh In this drama we find revolution 


1. The prelude itself is found substantially in the drama Dandra- 
carudatta of Bhasa. 

2. A p o e t iSudraka first of all finds mention m Vamana's KSvyi. 
lamkaravrtti (3,2,4) The view that the author of the M^cchakajika is identi- 
cal with the Abbira prince Sivadatta, who in the middle of the 3rd century 
A D. overthrew the Andhra dynasty, as stated by K o n o w (Festschrift Kuhn, 
p 108 f ), appears to have ver> weak foundation and stands m contradiction 
with regard to the age of Asvaghosa and Bhasa [ His opinion has been refuted 
by J. Charpentier, JRAS, 1923. p 595 f ] Jacobi (Bhavisatta 
Kaha von Dhanavala, p 83 ’A) has shown that act VI of the Mrccha- 
kapka could not have been wntten before the 4th century A. D on account 
of the astronomical data found in it. Pisehel (GGA 1883, p. 12298'] 
has expressed the opmion that the date of the Mfcch. cannot be altogether very 
far away from the.dates of the great classical poets, viz Kahdasa, and that its 
‘‘earliest limit would be towards the end of the 5th century AD” On the 
basis of its language, Gawrons ki (Kuhns Zeitscbrift 44, 191 1, 241 ff ) 
concludes that the “latest age-limit of the Mrcchakapka is the 4th century 
A. D. The arguments by which Mehen dale (ibid p 367 ff ) tries to 
make it probable that ^udraka lived in about 550-600 A. D. are weak 
[Jolly, Hmdu Law ofPartiUon, Inheritance and Adoption, Calcutta, 1883, 
p. 68 f shows that the legal procedure, as seen in act V, is usually found in law- 
books of the 6th and the yih centuries. ] 


Wintemitz — History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 15 
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heralding in matters relating to manners and customs,^ and 
in it a case of removal of a legitimate king by a cowherd has 
been described; besides we find predilection for Prakrit dialects 
in it and not for straight standard Sanskrit and notice certain 
deviations from the strict rules of dramaturgy, and lastly strong 
Buddhist spirit is permeating it — all this appears to go to 
point out that the author of the Mrcchakatika does not belong 
to any of the two highest Brahmanical castes^. 

The authors of older manuals of poetics do not appear to 
have held any high opinion regarding the merits of the Mrccha- 
katika. They do not seem to consider this work as of sufficiently 
high standard for the purpose of quoting examples from it®. On 
the contrary in Europe, the drama has enjoyed high grade of 
popularity and has been always held in esteem. The work 
fully merits this honour. It deviates from the model more than 
any other Indian drama and it has been fashioned wholly 
on actual life. The characters are presented in a lively manner. 
The comic scenes with their firm humour are full of spirit and 
wit, and in the beginning scenes we find many passages that 
in the matter of tenderness and fervour remind us of the most 
beautiful places in the dramas of Kalidasa. It is true that 


I. E K u h n (Fcstschnft Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, p. 219) 
stresses “the poetical heraldmg of a revolution in the drama Mfcchakapka 
that IS indeed attributed to a king by tradition” as characteristic of Indian 
interpretation of kmgsfaip. But the status of the poet comes to be known only 
through actual politic^ events that occurred not long away from the time of 
"Sudraka” must have been a close friend of the usurper 


_ ^ Jacobi in the Literaturblatt fUr Orient. Fhilol. 3, p. 72*fF. 

F 1 s c h e 1 (Rudrata, p. 13 ff. ) had posed the hypothesis that Dan^in might 
have been the real author of the Mrcchakatika This theory, that m itself 
IS based on weak foundation, loses its little force in the face of the fact that 
anqm was a wonderful master m respect of language, a quality , that is 
wanting m the author of the Mycchakatika. Cf. also A G a w r o A s k i . 
pr c Khe Untersuchungcn fiber das Mrcchakatika and das Daliakumara- 
TA?u S-f’ ^“P=*'e * 9 ° 7 ; Pandit MahachandraNyayaratnain 
Kavyfidaria^'^ *93 ff* und Bohtlingk in the preface to Dandm’s 


quoted in the KavyaprakaSa. There 
the drama In any case,it is being staged down upto 

JAOSss, , 90 ® 3 « 7 ). [S/K. 

a comoositinn already in the 8th century refers (111, 2, 4) to 

which^occiir<s two passages anonymously, one of 

ro“ S lAOS XXVTt“*"“"* B^^des thelangSage of a bhana; ’ascribed 

^ ^ fact tl*at indicates not only a 

departure from convention, but probably also his early date. ] 
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primarily we know, in respect of the first four acts only, the 
extent to which the poetic beauty goes to the credit of Bhasa 
and to that of iSudraka. 

The hero of the h^rcchakatika is Carudatta, a trader, 
by caste a Brahmana, who as a consequence of his enor- 
mous generosity has lost all that he had, and enters into 
the drama as wholly pauper. The heroine is Vasantasena, 
a harlot, living in opulence and luxury, who loves the 
noble and virtuous trader passionately notwithstanding 
his poverty. She is seduced by the brute and uncultured 
brother-in-law of King Palaka By accident she comes under 
his power, but she refuses to obey him He strangles her by 
the neck and believes her to be dead Then he accuses the 
trader Carudatta with the charge of murdering Vasanta- 
sena. The judge*s court, the scene of administration of 
justice is presented on the stage, and Carudatta is ordered 
to be put to death. He is taken to the place of execution. 
When the sword is hanging over him, Vasantasena rushes 
forth in the company of the monk, who has rescued her 
and then sets him free. At the same time the cowherd 
Aryaka, who with his followers has defeated Palaka and 
has killed him, is declared king The new king con- 
fers the status of a “lady” {vadhu) upon the harlot, so 
that^ihe may become a rightful wife of the trader, and she 
is embraced by his first wife as her “sister” 

Since a reference to Aryaka and Palaka is wanting in 
Bhasa, it has to be assumed that it was S u d r a k a who in a 
historical manner has connected the love-story with a political 
intrigue. The inclusion of bigger scenes from popular life must 
be his work. The burlesque scene of a drama', a nocturnal bur- 
glary^, and the detailed description of the palace of the harlot® 
and of the administration of justice and the scene of execution 


I., This scene is wanting in Bhasa, where it is deemed to have been 
reflectecl from behmd the scene. 

2. This occurs in Bhasa too, where, however, the scene is smaller, 
but more dramatic 


3 This lengthy description is wholly wantmg in Bh&a Here Maitreya 
says expressly, *‘How splendid is the palace of the harlot? Here sit strange 
fellows from different cities and read bool^ All 

They play on flute. The goldsmith carefuUy assembles together different 
kinds of ornaments 
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a multitude of rapidly running pictures Garudatta describes 
the rainy night first of all, as in the verse : 
eta nmktarajatadraoasammkasd 
dhdrd javena pallid jaladodarehhyah I 
vidyutpradipasikhayd ksananastadrstds^ 
chimd ivdmbarapatasya dasdh palanli ll 
“Streams of rains, looking like liquidified silver. 

Are dripping with speed from the bodies of the clouds, 
Hardly visible in the flame of brilliance of lightening. 
They disappear in a moment and fall down 
On the ground like filets of the dress of the sky.” 

We then see how Vasantasena hastens m the dreadful 
night to meet her lover in the company of her associate — 
according to the convention of the Indian lyrics — in this 
duet are combined the descriptions of nature and erotics 
and the loving couple happily embracing each-other^ 
m the stormy weather Garudatta calls out his friend, 
who abuses the bad weather ; 
vayasya^ ndrhasyupdlabdhum — 

varsasatamastu durdinamaviratadhdram satahradd patantu I 
asmadvtdhadurlabhayd jadaham priyayd parisvaktah II 
“Friend, do not accuse please — 

May this bad weather continue for hundred years, 

May it shower incessantly, may the lightemng thrill. 
Since It is a rare fortune — the sweet’heart is lying 

within my arms.” 
The rainbow becomes visible and Garudatta points 
It to his beloved. And lastly they enter into their house 
with the beautiful verse that imitates the music of the rains 
m an almost untranslatable manner: — 

tdlifu tdram vitapesu mandram sildsuyuksam salilesn candam I 
sangitavl^ iva td^amdnds tdldnusdrena patanti dhdrdh 1 1 
“Loudly on the leaves of the palms. 

Lightly on the branches of the tree. 

Hard on the rocks and stones. 

Heavily into the streams and ponds. 


I. About the description of the rainy weather in this di^ogue R 

Gottschall (Poetik, a Aufl. II,i86) says that nowhere el^ do we hnd 

more beautiful a poem on the rains than that we have here ^e passaMS 
have partly been translated into Cennan byOldenberg, LAI, p. 27® “• 
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Vasantasena. A female slave, who has been won by 
thy father through his qualities. 

Radanika: The lady is thy mother. 

Boy: What you say is not true. In case she be my 
mother, how can she be so well decorated ^ 

Vasantasena: From thy innocent mouth thou uttereth 
highly painful words (She puts off her ornaments, 
weeping). Thus now 1 have become thy mother Please 
take this ornament and get a little golden cart made 
for thyself 

Boy: I shall not take it Thou art weeping. 

Vasantasena (wiping her tears off)- Child, I shall 
not weep. Go and play (Fills the little cart with the 

bag of ornaments) . Boy, get a golden little cart made 
for thee. 

(Exit — ^Radanika with the boy). 

Certainly it is this scene, that is important also for the 
development of the plot, the work of a later collaborator, who 
on its account gave the new title to the drama. 

The drama Mrcchakapka is of extraordinary value in res- 
pect of cultural history, above all for our knowledge of the ways 
of harlots and that of their social status in ancient India 
The harlot Vasantasena lives in a palace provided wnth best 
luxuries She has her oivn elephants and an elephant- 
driver as well as a large retinue of attendants She is a highly 
cultured lady and is treated with high honour and regard by 
everybody except the uncultured Samsthanaka. Her servants 
are slaves, but they can become free on payment of a ransom 
In the drama there is not the slightest hint noticeable that 
Carudatta, who belonged to the caste of Brahmaras, misbehaved, 
while he was loving the harlot When, she is not free, she 
belongs to a despised caste, but after Vasantasena has freed her 
slave Madanika against payment of a ransom, the latter stands 
higher than her former mistress. This relation of love between 
Carudatta and the harlot does not prevent that between him and 
his married wife loving each-other and they reciprocate in matter 
of showing respect. There is not the least amount of nvalry 
between the two wives. The end of the drama leaves the 
impression that Carudatta was leading an honourable and 
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Ring”i) of the poet Visakhadatta*). These points 
of contact suggest the hypothesis that this drama as well need 
not have been altogether ividely separated from those works 
even in respect of time. And in fact there is some possibility in 
favour of the supposition that Visakhadatta lived under the 
same Gandragupta II, during the period of w'hose reign, as we 
have assumed, falls the age of the works of Kalidasa^. At the 
central point of this remarkable drama stands — ^further, more 
than in the Pratijfiayaugandharayana — ^politics (niti). There 
is no talk about love in the whole of the drama. Among the 
characters, there appear a few individual women and that 
in small side-roles. 

Like the author of the Tantrakhyayika, who wants to 
teach science of politics through fables, Visakhadatta too in his 


I. Editions by K T. Telang, BSS No 27, Bombay 1884 vnth 
the commentary of Dhundhiraja, and by A Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912 
Gf. also Hillebrandt m ZDMG 39, 1885, *07 ^ » NGGW 1905, 4298" 
and tJber das Kautiliya-^^tra and Verwandtes*' (Stmderabdr. aus dem 86. 
Jahresbericht der Schlesischen Ges fur vaterland Kultur), Breslau 1908, 
p 13 ff See Eggeling, Ind Off Gat VII, p 1589 on a commentary 
that«xplains the text from both the points of view pocUco-dramatic and ako 
pohlic (niu). Translated into German byL Fritze (Reclam, Univ -Bibl 
6249 ), into Enghsh by H H. W 1 1 s o n II, I25ff into French by V Henry 
(Paris) 1888} and into Italian by A Marazzi (Milan 1874} [An 
edition of the Mudraraksasa with a commentary and an English translation 
by M R Kale, Bombay 1900] 

2 Several MSS. menUon the name Visakhadeva MudraraL§asa 
IS the smgle work through which the poet is known. 

3. In the concludmg stanza {bhara(ava/^a) of the actor there occurs 
the name of one Kmg Gandragupta. Kashi-Prasad J ayaswal (Ind. 
Ant. 42, 1913, p 265 ff ) tries to prove that he can be simply Gandragupta II 
and assumes that the drama was ■written in c 410 A D So also K o n o w (Ind 
Ant. 43, 1914, 648" Ind. Drama p. 70 f ) and V. A Smith , Early Historj' 
120 n, Hillebrandt (Uber das Kautiliyasastra, p 25ff and ZDMG 
69, 1915, 363 ) assigns the work to the 4th century. T a w n e y (JRAS 1908, 
P 9*0 ) agrees with him. Smee some of the MSS read Ranovarma or^Ava- 
nuvarma for Gandraguptah, many researchers assign tl^ mere to Ae eighth 
or ninth century. Gf Ja c o b 1 , WZKM 2, 1888, 212 ff , K H. D h r u v a , 
WZKM 5, 1891, 25 ff, Telang, edition, Introd ; D ® ^ ff , K e 1 1 h 
JRAS 1909, i48ff, Rap son, ERE IV, 886. AU that can be said as 
certain is that it cannot be placed later than tne lOth centu^ A D , since it 
has been onoterl in a commentarv on the Dasarupa V. J. A n a n 1 [ind. 


has been quoted in a commentary on the Dasarupa v.J.An am I”. 
Ant. 51, 1922, 49 ff tries to prove that the Mudrar^sasa was written m he 
7 th century A D [ Gf. also J C h a r p e n 1 1 e r , JRAS 1828, p 586, also 

IHQ. 1931, p 689 ] 


[The profiein of the age of Visakhadatta, ^ K D 

, , 264. foil remam. umolvoi. but there B aothtug to pr atul h»» 

from hemg considered as belongmg to the older group n*nod anter- 
succeeded Kahdasa, either as a younger contemporar> , or found in 

lor to the 9th century A D , the earliest quotation from his work bemg found in 

the Dasarupaka (lotb century AD .)3 
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demonic cunning and a terrible unscrupulousness even 
in murdering people or in doing any disgraceful act. 
His counter-part is Raksasa, the minister of the last 
but still surviving scion of the royal house, brought to 
ruin by Canakya He is well-versed in all the intricacies of 
politics and he too does not hesitate in making use of any 
means that will help him m attaining his objective; but he 
possesses a tender heart and is determined to win over his 
opponent The author presumes that the publicum already 
knows how Nanda, the king of Pataliputra, once insulted 
the Brahmana Canakya, and how m anger the latter untied 
his tuft of hair, sikha, and took the vow that he would not 
retie it till after he had dethroned Nanda and had destroy- 
ed his relations and how he made Candragupta, a young 
man of a low-caste and living m the court of Nanda, the 
king, after he had dethroned the Nandas But even now 
Canakya has not fastened his lock of hairs, since there 
still survives one Malayaketu, a scion of the house of 
Nanda, to whom sticks fast his faithful minister Raksasa, 
who will not recognise the overlordship of Candragupta 
and IS eager to punish his lucky enemy for the death of 
his master. But Canakya likes not only to separate him 
from his master but thinks that his task will be over only 
when he has made him the minister of Candragupta and 
has thereby made his kingship fully confirmed. In the 
seven long, but m no way tedious, acts is described how 
Canakya actually succeeded through tricks and intrigues, 
that often are so refined that it is hardly possible for the 
reader to follow him. His plans are executed with the help 
of spies, poison-girls and assacmations and he counteracts 
the plans of Raksasa But most of the friends of Raksasa 
are paid spies of Canakya Yet, however, he has one real 
friend, the goldsmith Candanadasa. He is prepared to 
sacrifice his own life before he can betray the family of 
Raksasa to the enemy Candanadasa is taken to the place 
of execution by the executioners, and in order to save his 
bosom-friend Raksasa puts his ownself into the hands of 
his hated enemy In a really dramatic concluding scene 
Raksasa is involuntarily obliged to acknowledge supremacy 
of Canakya in politics Thus Canakya is able to wm 
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erudition is a first class work of Indian drama that is 
wholly ornate and has become popular like the famous 
book of fables. 


The Classical Dramas of Kalidasa, Harsa- 
deva, Bhavabhuti and Bhatta - Narayana. 

The most famous Indian drama-writer indisputably is 
Kalidasa and his most famous drama is “The ^akuntala”, 
as it IS called generally in European fashion after the name of its 
heroine, or the Abhijnanasakuntala, i.e. “(the Drama) 
of the token of Identification (by which) ^akuntala (was again 
found) as its actual title means The iSakuntala-drama is 
one of the first works of Indian literature, that became known to 
E-nrope. It was translated into English in 1789 by William 
Jones and from English into German in 1791 by Georg 
Forster. Even today people can hardly make a presentation 
of the inspiration that this work has effected in the whole of 
Europe, particularly in cultured literary circles of Germany. 
It was a great wonder that it came from the far away wonderland 
of India to Germany and there it was greeted \vith wonder and 
enchantment by eminent persons hke Herder and Goethe. 
After this Herder kept himself busy with a series of most 
penetrating letters entitled “Gber ein morgenlandisches Drama”, 
and above all in 1803 he brought out the second edition of Fors- 
ter’s translation and in its foreword he wrote an inspiring 
eulogy on this drama of K^dasa*. The famous couplet written 
in 1791* goes to prove the extent to which Goethe was enthused 
with this piece. — 

“In case you desire to rejoice in the blossoms of early years, 
the fruits of the age advanced. 


I. Or perhaps* — "The Drama of Sakuntala and her Re-identification”, 
since abhijRana can likewise mean both "identification” and the "mark of 
identification” (here "ring” ) Gf B 6 h 1 1 1 n g k’s edition, p 147, he 
gives the title “Rmg-Sakuntala”. V Henry. "La reconnaissance de 

Sakuntala”. 


2. Herders Werke, edited by B Suphan, Bd. 16, p 84 ff and 
Bd. 24, p. 576 ff 

3 On May 1 7, 1 791 F o r s t e r sent to him hisjust published transla- 
tion, and on July, i, Goethe sent the poem to F H Jacobi^ wher^t 
was written somewhat differentlv ".Shall I, the flowers of car y etc Cf 
Jubilauinsausgabe von Goethes Werken I, 258 and W 1 n d 1 s c h , Gcschichte 
der Sanskritphilologie (Grundriss I, IB), p 47A 
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In case you want to have something that charms, 
something that is enchanting 
In case you want to call both the heaven and hearth 
by a common name, 

I refer you to the ^akuntala. 

And thus I describe these all.” 

And yet several years later old Goethe wrote to Ghdzy, 

the French editor of the Sanskrit text of the Sakuntala’- 
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the present day, the real source of Kalidasa were the Mahabha- 
rata in its undeveloped form, his skill should be deemed 
the more wonderful; in that case he should have the credit of 
having cut out the finest piece of art, that can simply be imagmcd 
by man, out of indeed a rough block. The Indian too consider 
the drama of Sakuntala as the master-piece of dramatic poetry. 
There is current among the panditas the adage : — 
kavyasu natakam ramyam 
tatra ramya sakuntala i 
tatra ramyascaturthonkas- 
tatrdpi Mokacatiistayam ll 

“Among the different types of poetry the drama is the most 
beautiful, among the dramas the Sakunala, in it, the act IV, 


S a r k a r had already tried to prove in a Bengah book “Sakuntalarahasya” 
(Calcutta 1896) that the drama of Kalidasa was based on the PadmapurSna. 
The question regardmg the source of the iSakuntalanataka and also the question 
whether the author of this purana-text had or had not utilized the drama can 
be finally decided when we have before us a trustworthy text of the Padma- 
purana and an accurate comparison becomes possible Berthold M ii 1 1 e r , 
Kalidasas Sakuntala und ihre Quelle, has made a nice comparison between 
the Mahabharata episode and this drama (Dem Rektor und Lehrer des 
Gymnasiums zu St Elisabeth, BUrgermeister der Stadt Breslau C F Ed. 
Bartsch bei Vollendung seines 50 Dienstjahres den 21 Mai 1874) 


[ “The story is told in the Mahabharata, III, 225 (Bombay ed ) 
and the Ramayana, 37 It was known to Asvaghosa in some form, 
Buddhacanta, I, 88, XIII, 16 (S K De,HSLp 128) "The earliest 
edition (Bengal Recension ) is that by A L Ch^zy, Pans 1820. The 
drama exists in four (five) recensions (i)Devanagari, (^ O Bohtlingk, 
Bonn 1942, but with better materials, cd Monier-Willi a_m s , 2nd cd 
Oxford 1876, (ist ed 1853), with the commentary of Raghavabhatta, 
ed N B Godbole, and K P Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 
*922), (11) Bengali, (ed R Pischel, Kiel 1877, 2nd ed in the 
Harvard Orient Ser , revised by C Gappeller, Cambndge, Mass 
1922), (ill) Ka^miri, (ed K Burkhard, Wien 1884, and (iv) South 
Indian, (no critical edition, but printed with the commentary of AbhiiSma, 
Sri Vanivilasa Press, Snrangam, 1917, etc ) Attempts to reconstruct the text, 
byC Gappeller (KUrzere Text-form), Leipzig igog and by P N 
Patankar (called Purer Devanagari Text), Poona igo2 A cntical 
edition utilizing all the recensions has been imdei taken by S K B e ly a I k a r 
under the auspicies of the Sahitya Akademy, New Delhi Sly* ^ ® y ® ° * h ® 
J h a has recently (Darbhanga 1957 ) brought out the t«t of the 5th (Mithila) 
recension with the commentaries of Sankara and Harihara Ine eaniest 
English trans was by William Jones, London, i790» but trans have bMn 
numerous m various languages On text-criticism, see risene , c 
Kalidasae Sakuntali recensionibus (Diss ), Breslau 1872 and Ind S u w 
XXV, pp 35.69, 161-311, Harichand, op cit P 243 f For fuller 

bibliography see StenKonow, op cit pp ” 

JAOS, p 237 See also Haradatta Sharma, Kalidasa and the Padma- 
purana, Calcutta 1925, who follows W i n t e r n 1 1 z ; cf S K De, H&L, 
P *40 ] 
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and there too the four stanzas, namely those in which the sage 
Kanva bids farewell to his foster-daughter^. 

In the first of these verses Kanva says: 
ydsyatyadya sakuntaleti hrdayam samsprstamutkanthayd 
kanthah stambhitabdspewrthkalusamntdjadam darsanam I 
vatklavyam mama tavadidrsamaho snehadaranyaukasah 
pidyante grhtr^h katham nu tanayavislesaduhkhairnavaili II 

“This very day Sakuntala will depart, at such (a thought) 
my heart is smitten with melancholy (with grief on account of 
separation from her) ; my voice (throat) is agitated by suppress- 
ing the flow of tears; my sight is paralysed by anxious thought. 
So indeed through affection (is) the mental agitation of me, a 
hermit. How (much more) then, are heads of families afflicted 
with new pangs of separation from their daughters.” 

In the followmg stanza he implores blessings from the 
heaven for ^akuntala and lastly he craves protection of the trees 
of the hermitage with the words. — 

pdtum na prathamam vyavasyati jalam yusmdsvapitesu yd 
nddatte priyamandandpt bhavatdm snehena yd pallavam I 
ddye vah kusumaprasutisamaye yasyd bhavatyutsavaJ} 
seyamydti iakuntald patigrham sarvairanujhdyatdm II 

She, who never attempts to drink water first, when 
you have not drunk, and who although fond of ornaments 
never plucks a blossom out of affection for ydu, whose 
greatest-holiday (highest joy) is at the advent of the season 
of the first appearance of your bloom, that very Sakuntala 
now departs for the house of her husband. Let her be 
affectionaly dismissed by (you) all*.” 

In the air resound the blessing voice of the sylvan 
ivinity and with affection Sakuntala takes leave of the 
animals and trees of the hermitage, her foster-father and 
her dear friends®. 


G R. Nandargikar, Raghuvamsa cd 


Quoted from 
Introd p 31 f 

here It IS from H original isbyL V. Schroeder and 

dm words says Act IV) of the Pratimanataka of Bhasa 

trees, that have "take leave of the animals and 

nnd the sctiie (of Sitd m i Ptacc of children” and the whole sentiment 
It « possible ihat Kahd3« the “Sakuntala”. 

IS no srrbil correspondence.”**^”* borrowed it from Bhasa. But there 
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The sage gives expression to his feeling in the words 
ortho hi kanya paraHya eoa tamadya sampresya parlgrahxtuh l' 
jdto immayam visadah prdkamam pratyarpitanyasa ivanlardtmd 

“Since a daughter is verily owned by some other 
person, my soul feels very much content after I have 
sent her today to her husband, like one who has returned 
back to its owner the property kept in his custody.” 

In the sense in which the people of the West understand, 
in the poetry of Kalidasa there is no drama at all. He, who will 
like to guage the depth of this dehberately constituted fable- 
drama with the measure-staff of Greek tragedy ivill not be able 
to appreciate at all its uncomparable beauty. It is absolutely 
necessary to let oneself plunge into the spirit of India for a moment, 
believe all that Indians believe, must have faith m the 
efficacy of curse, in spiritual communication between gods and 
men and in miracles of loss and recovery in the hermitage 
in order to be able to realise fully and enjoy the whole beauty 
of this wonderful piece of poetry. It has been said about this 
work that durse and blind chance execute all that is done here 
and man acts just like a doll^. However, Herder has tried to 
study the drama **with Indian and not European spirit”. In 
any case, according to the Indian conception, an offence against 
an honourable saint is a grave sin and his curse is almost sure 
and unfailing. Likewise the loss and recovery of the ring is not 
a “blind accident’* but a destiny, as Indians precisely under- 
stand, determined by divine disposition and human conduct 
(in earlier birth) at the same time. 

These real characteristics of Indian poetry make their pro- 
duction on the European stage straightway difficult. G e 0 1 h e 
had already been occupied with the idea of staging of the 
“Sakuntala”, but he soon gave it up®. S c h i 1 1 e r too had once 
written to Goethe that he had studied the "Sakuntala with 


X. Oldenberg, LAI 261 . 

?aust” written m i797 has a M. 1879 . 

f. W. V. Biedermann, Goethe-Foischungcn, rraiua 
54ff, and Windisch ibid p 203r. 
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the idea of finding out if it could be possible to make it suitable 
for the stage; but it appears that he had to face the difficulty of 
the stage, so much so that in a sense it seemed as if the drama was 
just opposed to the European stage. Probably the difficulty lay 
in the main characteristic itself, that is in tenderness, and 
in lack of movement, since the poet liked to interwine the 
feeling with certain opportune convenience, because the atmos- 
phere itself came to rest^ Since then attempts have been made 
again and again for adapting the drama for the German stage. 
The famous adaptation of the **l§akuntala” by AV.Wol- 
z o g e n * is not an Indian drama at all, not to speak of a drama 
of Kalidasa. In the year 1903 the adaptation of Marx M 6 1- 
1 e r * was performed on the stage and it was rightly rejected by 
the good sense of the publicum. Indeed it was nothing but 
a caricature of the old Indian poetry. Probably MOller, as also 
Wolzogen, had erred inasmuch as ffiey had tried to eliminate 
the supernatural, narrative and mythological elements from the 
the piece with the intention of making it look probable. On 
account of this the drama had become a hybrid composition, 
that was neither Indian nor European. The theatrical adaptation 
of L. von Schroeder* is free from such mistakes, since here 
the Indian drama has been reproduced most faithfully, as far as 
possible, and still in it the requirements of the European stage 
have been kept in view to the extent it was feasible. It has 
remained a narrative drama, what the “SakUntala” of Kalidasa 
must always be. It is not understandable why the narrative 


cJ* Ziehen Schiller und Goethe (Stuttgart, Kollek- 

lion Spemann) 11, p 310 (letter dated February 20, 1802) 

TT t> r.n\ Umv -Bibl No 1209. G. Meyer (Essays und Studien 

State about the performance of this “Sakuntala” in the 

Sstatc Theatre of Breslau that did not enthuse the publicum otherwise”. 

BQhiien^<!nnt'''*nf^f’ Spiel des Konigs Kalidasa in deutscher 

outfit and to the newspaper report) the majestic 

effect was not^tin^ pamtings had had their success, but the 

andunmixedI&iidisa”'^hu"smteS°’^^^^ his adaptation is ‘‘pure 
that Kalid&ia a i,.« ’ statement is as correct as the one, when he says 
K&lidSsa * oa tho contrary It is unreal, adulterated and diluted 

frei nac^ K^idM^^^r^'Sl in funf Akten und eincm Vorspicl 

■WetlSfe uS Mtachen .903. It 

Ct R. B 5 hmc ^in tK.. ao attempt has been made for its performance, 
of Sept 13, 1M3, Sid Supplement of the ‘‘Vossischen Zeitung” 

joumar'BQhneimdV/elt”c Deutsche Sakuntala”, in the 

on the German translauom^aS^ada^atiom^^'*^' that give? a historical review 
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dramas, like those of Ra imiin d and Gferhard Hauptmann, 
should evoke such a little appreciation from the publicimi^. 

The popularity of the ^akuntala-drama in the whole of 
India^ has resulted in the condition that the text of the work has 
not come down to us in an uninterpolated form As in the 
case of other much-read pieces of Indian literature, we have , in 
the case of the Sakuntala too, several recensions that correspond 
to the different regions of India. Scholars have distinguished 
between a Bengali, a Kashmirian, a Central Indian and a 
South Indian recensions of this work. Whilst Pischel* 
most passionately conceded for the Bengali recension, although) 
it, as already admitted by him, was very much distorted with 
interpolations, and described the South Indian recension as the 
worst and “mixed recension”, there are other researchers who 
believe that the latter represents the original work most closely. 
A. W e b e r has already shown the possibility that none of the 
recensions, that we have, is exclusively genuine and that one has 
the original text here and the other has it there. But it k question- 
able whether the expression “recension” is quite appropriate. 
The different compilations do not appear to rest on critical 
studies, rather they seem to have gradually assumed different 
forms under the hands of the copyiste of the different regions*. 


1 Attempts have been made for irakmg the Sakuntala suitable also for 
the opera and ballet . Sakuntala, Ballett m zwa. Akten und fiinf Bildem, 
n ach Kalidasas Dichtung, Muak von S Bachrich, in Szenc gesetzt by 
by G Telle, Wien 1884 In Paris Gautier had presented on the stage a 
ballet “Sakuntala’, with music byReycr (L^vi 426) In England the 
Sakuntala was stag^ for the first time m the year 1899 (on the basis of 
the translation of Monier Williams) by the Elizabethan St^e Society 
m the garden of the Royal Botanic Society in London A recent perform- 
ance took place m the summer of 1922 at Cambridge with the cooperation 
of Indian students It was performed five times m succession m the Royal 
Albert Hall Theatre, London m January 19x3 (see Athenaeum, Aug 10, 
1912, p 150 and W Poel mAsat Quart. Review N S i, 1913, 319 ff) 

2 It nas been staged several times till recently at Ujjam; see J a c k s o n, 

TAOS 23, 1902, 317 P Deussen (Ermnerungen an Indien, Kiel and Leipzig 
1904, p lafif ) iia'l ^ performance at Lucknow, Gar be (Indischc 
Reiseskizzen, Berlm 1889, p 37 ^ ™ Bombay. 

3 De Kalidasae Sakuntah recensionibus, Diss , B^lau 1870, De gram- 
maticis Pracnticis, Breslau 1874, Rezcnsionen der Sakuntala, ^e Ant- 
wort an Herm Prof Dr Weber, Breslau 1875 Against ^ vi^ A _W e_ b e r , 
Ind Stud 14, 35 ff and 161-311. Cf alsoHarichand, Kahdasa, p. 

243 ff 

Cf C Cappeller in thejenaer Littcraturzatung 1877, No 
Even Pischel, KG 179 f saj^.— -"Rccoiutruction of the original 
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tact IS unposable We must be content with the philological method to get to 
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Consequently it comes that each of the four recensions, in case 
we arc allowed to say so, presents good readings, and probably 
interpolations as also alterations occur in all of thein^. 

The second drama of Kalidasa, the Vikramorva- 
5 1 y a (the Drama of winning Urvasi through Strength)*, or 
“UrvaSi”,as it is often designated after the name of its heroine, 
is a narrative drama, in which mortal beings have active and 
reciprocal communication with gods and demi-gods. It is an 


the onginal as closely as possible”. Accoiding toPischel (NGGW 1873, 
iBgff) there is planned abridgment and distortion of the text in the South 
Indian recension. K o n o w (Ind Ant 37, igo8, 112) holds that it is a fact 
that only the Bengali recension provides us with good Prfikrit. A H i 1 1 e - 
brandt (GGA igog, No. ii) s^^s with the eclecticism of Cappel- 
ler (in this edition, Leipzig igog). On textual criticism of the Sakunt^ 
see also B. K. T h ako re in the Proceedmgs and Transactions of the First 
Onental Conference igao, 1, p LXff 

1. First of all the Bengali recension became known through the 
above-mentioned translations of W J o n e s and G. Forster. It was 

S ublished (with French translation) by A. L Ch6zy (Paris 1830) and by 
L. Pischel (Kiel 1877) The Central Indian recension (commonly 
called the Devanigarl recension ) was published by O. BShtlingk (Boim 
184s) with an accurate German translation and by K. Burkhard 
(Breslau 187a ) Burkhard eventually brought out the Kashmirian manuscript 
m SWA 1884. Of the large number of Indian reprmts and editons the 
followmg may be mentioned ‘—the first one (Calcutta 1761 ) and also of P. N. 
Patankara (Poona i88g ) with an EnglKh translation, as well as that of 
N. B. Godabole and K. P P a r a b (with the commentary of Raghava- 
bhatta), 3rd. edition Bombay, i8gi, NSP. On the Calcutta ediUon by S a r a - 
d a r a nj an R a y see L 6 v 1 , JA igio, s. xo, t. XVI, 3g5 ff The Bengali 
recension has been translated into German byB Hirzel (Zfirich 1833, 2. 
Aufl. 1843 ), in a far better manner byL Frxtze (Chemnitz 1877 ) Friedrich 
1 ^ j ^ ^ \*® 55 ) had, on the basis of the edition of Bohtlingk, 
planned a translation into German that was hardly meant for publication, 
(see the one edited by Heinrich R ti c k e r t from Friedrich Ruckerts Nachlese 
Lemzig 1867, p. agi ff ; cf. Riickert Nachlese I, ag3 ff ) The most faithful 
and at the same tinw the most readable translation of the Central Indian recen- 
sion is that of H. G Kellner (in Reclams Univ-Bibl.) Free poetical 
X?® • ^ ^/c ^°^®®danz (Leipzig 1854, 7th impression, 1884). 

(^*“**8®*'t *852), G Sc hmil insky (Dresden and Leipzig 
V*® n»wt famous English translation is that of Monier Williams; 


the best French 
translations 


tra^ation isbyA. Bergaigne. Besides there arc 

Sc huil.rrjAOs’xXnlpXjf 

VM ^ if translation of the tide, since PurQra- 

with his S 1 r r ll *i!*^u*i®*^ Urvaii from the control of a demon, and 

wins her and Ii.. helps the gods in their fight agamst the demons; he 
Af.. wi In thc first act Citraratha praises his bravery 

xht commentator KSfavema, Pururavas too bore 

VikrSia *t ^ drama of 

schafthche c k e r t in the JahrbQcher lilr wissen- 
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extremely old talc of* the love of King Pururavas and the apsaras 
UrvaSi, that we find narrated also in the Rgveda, the Satapatha- 
brahma^a and in the puranas*, that has been retold in this 
lyrico-dramatic poetry, half show-play, half opera. 

Again here it is a curse that has been pronounced 
on account of excessive love and brings about the tragic 
complication. Indra, however, tones down the force of 
the curse that Urva^i will live on the earth with Pururavas 
so long as she does not see the face of his son bom from her. 
This curse becomes effective, and so in the first three acts 
Pururavas wins the love of the divine nymph. In the 
remarkable fourth act is included the performance of a 
real lyric interlude, a song-play in the middle of the drama. 
On account of the feeling of jealousy, full of anger, Urva^i 
loses control over her senses , forgets the instruction that 
no woman should enter into the grove of the kumaca, 
rushes forth straightway into it, and there she is 
immediately transformed into a liana and she disappears 
away from the sight of the king. Mad with grief on 
account of the loss of his beloved, Pururavas now strolls 
about searching for her in the forests and in the planes*. 
He takes the cloud hovering over his head for a demon, 
who has robbed him of his wife. He hastens to catch it. 


but soon he has the bitter experience and he comes to 
know that it is simply a cloud. He at once calls forth the 
peacock and asks Viim if he has not seen his beloved, and 
then a female cuckoo. Then addressing a flamingo, 
he says that he must have seen his beloved at the place. 
Had it not been so, he would not have othenvisc got this 


light graceful movement. He has certainly stolen her. 
But the bird flies up in fear that he is being accused of 


theft by the king. From a lotus-blossom he hears 
humming of a bee and with folded hands he implores 
madhukara madvrdksyah Jamsa ta^ah pravrttim 
varaUinuratkoasau naiva drsta tvaya me I 


1. Seeabove,!, gofTiSif , sSof , 454 (trans lof , izogf , 445f 4g5f ) 

The story, as narrated by Kalidasa, stands most closely to toe one narrated 
in the MatsyapurS^a, already noted by Wilson, '^^eato ^^9° 

a. Ih a similar manner DamayantI seartoa for Nala who 1«5 
duaoDeared (Nalopikhyana XII) and Rama (in the RSmayana III, 6off) 


disappeared (Nalopikhyana XII) 
for S!t&, carried away by Rava^ 
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yadt surabhimavapsyastanmukhocchvasagandhaih 

iava ratirahhavi^atpundarike kimasmin il 

“Intoxicated with honey, please do tell me about 

the lady with intoxicated eyes; 

But no; you have certainly not seen the decoration of 

the charming lady; 

Had you smelt the fragrance emitting from her 

breath, 

What pleasure could you get in sticking fast to this 

lotus^.” 

Again, he sees a royal elephant, whom he asks in 
vain for information about his beloved. He looks at 
the mountain and with imploringly folded hands he asks 
him if he has not seen his beloved. The mountain gives 
no reply, but the king hears the resounding sound “seen”. 
He lets himself be carried away by a mountain stream 
and believes that his beloved has been transformed into 
the brook. He wants to appease her with soothing words, 
but she swings away. Then he realises that it is just 
a stream and not Urva^i. After long wanderings, at last, 
his glance falls on a black slab of stone. It is a stone that 
is possessed of the magic power of reuniting together the 
separated beings. He lifts this stone and hurls it at once 
with irresistible force at a liana. He embraces it — and 
UrvaSI rests between his arms*. Years of happy association 
are described in acts IV and V. Then a vulture robs 
the red brilliant uniting stone. But soon comes the happy 
news that the bird has been pierced with an arrow and 
that the stone has been recovered. The fortunate shooter 
is a Ksatriya boy, who has been brought up by a female 


* J “ according to Ruckert, Jahrbuchcr fur 

wjssrnschaftl Kntik 1834, where at p g68 he has given a detailed account 
of the contents with mterspened translation into German of some of the songs 
Ruckcrt-Nachlese I, 295 ff [ In the translation, however, 
miidkukaro bee has purposely been rendered as "mtoxicated with honey 

. .K* 1 .1*’ manuscripts too give indication of the melodies according to 
vshich the song s arc to be sung, and also the measure, accordmg to which the 

m the fourth act, that is adapted greatly for 
it “ proved by the large number of 

r^i s c iTe 1 rJ*- S*»avabhuti, R 5 ja 5 ekhara and others Gf 

(pint , 180 Rud. Gottschall 

Ljt.ful monodrama tSils?*' 
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sage living in. the forest-hermitage. He is brought before 
the king, who is told that he is a son of Pururavas, bom 
of Urvasi, and he is concealed from the couple, since 
according to the order of Indra UrvaiSi is to stay with him 
only till he has seen the face of his son. The king, who does 
not know about it, feels very much happy and gets sunk 
inside the vision of his son. But soon his happiness comes 
to an end, when Urvasi is taken away, as she is obliged 
to part with his company. A tragic conclusion, in a 
European drama appears unavoidable But it is not so in 
an Indian drama. Therefore, exactly in the critical 
moment there appears the sage Narada and he brings 
the message of Indra, the king of gods, that the latter 
needs the services of Pururavas in his fight against the 
demons, and therefore, he has bestowed upon him the 
boon that he should live till the end of his life in the 
company of Urvasi. 

Curse, magic-stone, divine messenger — these are things that, 
in the opinion of the people of the West, appear as too much 
of dependence on the supernatural powers for breaking of the 
knots for dramatic treatment. But the Occidental people can just 
say that It was not too much for Indian listeners and specta- 
tors, and that they had absolute faith, and that they consi- 
dered all as possible and natural, what appears to the people of 
the West as arbitrary interference in human behaviour. The 
great popularity that this drama has enjoyed in India is proved 
also by the fact that there are several recensions of its text that 
are so different from one another that the original text of Kalidasa 
cannot be established with certainty^. The South Indian manus- 
cripts in paiticular show variations and abridgments and in 


I Critical editions by R Len z (Berolini *1833) with Latin trSns , 
with German translation (Saint Petersburg 1846} by F Bo lien sen, 
[byMonier Williams, Hertford 1849] and by S P Pandit 
(BSS, No r6, Bombay 1879) [Ed with the commentary ofKataya- 
vema, by Charudev Sastn, Lahore 1929 English translation by 
Cowell, Hertford 1851, German translation by L Fritze, 
Leipzig 1880, French translation by P E Foucaux Paris 1879 j The 
South Indian recension has been edited by R ^ f ^ u 

richte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1875, p 809 n J [A. Barth 
(RHR 19, 1889, i30=Oeuvres II, 5 f) says that a better P=ndant to the 
Story of Puraravas and Uivasi cannot be found than the ballad oi K-ing* 
Rasalu m Templets '^Legends of the Panjab” Sec also Sten 
K o n o w, Indische Dramen, pp 65 ] 
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them the Prakrit, stanzas, that are put in between Sanskrit 
musical star^zas in Bengali and Central Indian manuscripts, arc 
notably wanting. It is still a controversial question whether or 
not these Prakrit-stanzas are to be taken as genuine^. 

The VikramorvaSiya too has often been translated into 
German and other European languages, and attempts have been 

made for adapting it for the stage too®. 

A poetical composition of an entirely different type is the 
third drama of the great Indian poet, the M alavikagni- 
m 1 1 r a , “the Drama of Malavika and Agnimitra®. It is 
an intrigue drama - as it seems, a free invention of the poet*— “ 
in which is reflected the life in the court and in the harem of 
Jndia of the mediaeval age. In the mind of the people of the West 
it IS nearest to “comedy” and reminds them in many respects 


X. Agamsf the gcnumcness of these stanzas that are in Apabhraihia 
Shankar P. Pandit (Introduction to his ed p. gff. and Th. Bloch 
(Vaiaruci und Hcmacandra, Gdtersloh, 1893, p 15 ff ) have advanc^ very 
strong grounds H. Jacobi (Bhavisattakaha von DhanavSla p 58 A) as 
well considers as arbitrary (the insertion of these stanzas ) and thinks that they 
form -the libretto for a pantonume. Accordmg toK. H Dhruva (see 
Jacobi, ibid) these stanzas were interpolated firstly durmg the age of 
Hcmacandra) with the mtention to make the understanding of the contente 
of the fourth act easy for the audience not knowing Sanskrit. R. P 1 s c h e 1 , 
who has brought out a recent compilation of the ApabhramSa stanzas (Mate- 
rialen zur Kenntnis dcs ApabhramSa, Bcrlm 190a, AGGW N. F. Bd. 5, Nr. 
4), and Konow (GGA 1894, 475 f.) consider these songs as genuine. [See 
also U N Upadhyc, Introduction to ParamStmapra^aSa, Bombay, 1937 » 
p. 56 note } 

2, German translations by Bollenscn (see above), K. G. A. 
Hoefer (Berlin 1837), B Hirzcl (Frauenf eld 1838), E Lobedanz 
(Leipzig x86i and the best one byL Fritze (Reclams Univ.-Bibl. No. 
14G5) There arc several translations m English (besides that of Wilson, 
Theatre I) and in French as also in Swedish, Italian, Spanish, and Czech. 
In 1888 A. Hillebrandt (Alt-Indicn, p. 155 ) wrote that the drama had 
sometime before been played on the stage m MUmch G Meyer (Essays und 
Studien II, too) says that the splendid equipment of the Indian model of the 
flattering “UxvaiV’ contributed to its success, but the composer had to apolo- 
gise as librettists in this respect, since the opera was lacking in dramatic life.*’ 
3. Edited [with the commentary of K^tayavema] by Shankar 
P. P and It BSS No VI, Bombay 1869 Ed. F. Bollenscn, I^cipzig 
1879; [by K. P, Parab, NSP, Bombay 19x5. Further Bibliolography in 
Sten K o n o w , Ind. Dramcn, p. 63 ) The edition of O. F. T u 1 1 b c r g 



and R o n o w , Ind^ D r a m c n , p 69 ] 

f n Ivro, howcvxr, is a historical personality. Agnimitra is a 

s a 01 Pus.^mtra, the founder of the Sunga djmasty (about 185 B C.); sec 
Smith, Larly Hinory 198 ff. o / / s 
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of the comedies of ShahespcEre. People have had wrongly 
believed that Kalidasa could not have been the writer of this 
comedy on the ground that it is very much different from his 
other dramas. It is self-evident that in this comedy the 
dominant motif is different from that of the other two dramas, 
besides in it we find more of humour, wit and gaity. However 
the fact that humour is so much over-shadowed and that wit 
is most moderate pomts to its authorship of Kalidasa. 

This comedy, however, does not lack in gravity and 
dignity, that are so characteristic of our poet. At the place 
where he presents on the stage a dance-show he does not 
miss to put in the first place a sober word into the mouth of 
Master Ganadasa about the religious importance of the 
art of dancing — 

devandmidamamananti munayali sdntam kratUm caksusdm 
rudrenedamumdkrtavyatikare svdnge vibhaktaih dvidhd l 
traigunyodbhavamatra lokacantath ndndrasam drsyate 
ndtyath bhtnnarucerjanasya bahudhdpyekamsamdrddhanam il 
“A harmless sacrifice is the dance. 

Enjoyable to the eye; so say the wise ; 

God Siva, who has united into one 

His own body with that of his consort Uma; 

He has divided it into two. 

“So he dances both violently and calmly. 

At the time he dances, there generate, 

From his dance, the mani-fold activities 
In the world, the bliss, the passion, the daik; 

The three aspects of the spint; 

And there m the dance 

Becomes manifest the singular means of rejoicing 
For all the people of different tastes and inclinations: 
What is that ? That is nothing but dance».“ 

Sober and full of mirth is also the entry of the Buddhist 
nuuj who knows to encourage the intrigues of the vidu^aka 
for the benefit of the two in her intelhgent ways. But the 


1. A. W e b e r m the foreword to his German translaUon(^r^,) 

1856 ) and Shankar P. Pandit (preface to his edifaon, p J 

have thoroughly refuted the hypothesis raised against the authonhip of 
KShdSsa first of all by W 1 1 s o n (II 345 / 

2. I, 4, translation according to the German rendering by F r 1 1 r e . 
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king Agnimitra, in nature, is not different from Dusyanta 
and Pururavas; full of most tender outlook and most 
exquisite courtesy towards both of his wives, to whom he 
is ‘^unfaithful” as the people of the West will like to say, 
although from the standpoint of Indian poligamy the term 
unfaithful, in the sense of the people of the West, is har^y 
relevant. At the end, it is also the first queen Dharini 
herself who decorates and guides the young beautiful 
woman to the place of her husband, at which the nun 
makes the wholly noteworthy comment: — 
naitaccitram ivayi I 

praltpaksendpi patith sevanle bhartrvatsaldh sddhvyak I 
anyasarUdmapi jalarh samudragdh prapayantyudadhim il 

“Not at all astonished I am at this 
Large-heartedness exhibited by thee: 

The women are faithful to their husband 
To the extent that they serve him 
Even against odds and take to him 
Even his recently married wives. 

Like the rivers that flow down into the sea 

And carry to the ocean 

Also the water of other rivers.” 

But the dialogue and the language of the entire drama show 
the same spirit that we are accustomed to find elsewhere in 
Kalidasa. And in case there be any doubt about the authorship 
of Kalidara it will certainly be set aside through the charming 
scene in act III, where Malavika makes the ASoka-flower 
blossom. According to an Indian popular belief this tree is 
forced to blossom when a beautiful woman touches it with her 
foot - only a poet like Kalid^a, the unexcelled painter of nature, 
to whom nature and man always appear as a single harmo- 
nious whole in such a way that each and every human feeling 
gets rcllcctcd m nature — could have succeeded in so majestically 
demonstrating such beliefs in his drama. There is no forceful 
ground to consider the Malivikagnimitra as the first dramatic 
composiuon of ihc poet- 

1. N , ly, iramlanon according »o the German rendering by 

f I 1 I 7 t* * 

3 So S h .1 n fc a r P Pandit (Hd Preface p XVI f ) L iJ v 
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This drama too has repeatedly been translated into German 
and other European languages and twice adapted for the 
German stage^. 

We meet again an important dramatist-post first in famous 
K.ing H arsadevU) who is credited with the authorship 
of the three dramas, Ratnavali, Priyadarsika 
and Nagananda 2. Ratnavali® and Priyadarsika* belong 
to the category of natika. In the two pieces the hero is the 



[ Agamsl this see S K D e, HSL, p 136, footnote 2 j 


TT T, li and L. F r 1 1 2 e (Reclaim 

Univ-Bibl No 1598); English byC H Tawney (2nd ed London 
1891) and by G R Nandargikar (Poona 1879), French by F. 
Foucaux (Paris 1877) and V Henry (Paris 1889) A quite free 
stage-adaptation is by L von Schroeder (Prinzessin Zofe, Munchen 
1902) The most recent adaptation by Lion von Feuchtwanger 
(Der Konig und die Tanzerm, Munchen 1917 ) adheres closely to the origmal; 
in Its first performance in the Munchener Kammer^ielen on March 5, 1917 
It had a sympathetic success” (accordmg to LZB of March 17, 1917) 

2 Gf on the three dramas F Gimmino in OG XIII, Hamburg 
1902, p arf , and Jackson m JAOS 21, 1900, 88ff That the three dramas 
were wntten by one and the same author can be concluded from the fact 
that the words, with which the sutradhara begms the prelude, that he will 
stage a drama of the poet and king Harsadeva, are in the three dramas 
verbatim almost identical The weak ground in support of the commonly 
current opinion that Harsadeva did not himself write the dramas, 
but they >\-ere written by some poet of his court does not stand If Nagoji- 
bhatta, m his commentary on Govmda’s Kavyapradipa (beginnmg) says that 
a poet “D h a V a k a ” wrote the Ratnavali m the name of Kmg Harsa and 
obtamed much money for this, probably his remark is based on the ivrong 
reading [ Dhavaka for Bana, that is found m some of the Kashmirian 
manuscripts ] and on a wrong explanation of the passage m the Kavyapradipa 
Gf Buhlcr, Ind Studien 14, 407 [and Jackson. Introduction 
to the Priyadarsika and S K D e , HSL, p 255 manuals of 

poetics not seldom are the model examples taken from the dramas of Harsadeva. 
[ That Sriharsa was himself a writer of dramas is proved by the fact that 
Damodara Gupta, in his Kuttmimata (ed Km III, 1887 pp 98-99, 
104-105), wntten in the 9th century, menuons one Ratnavali attnbuted to 
Harsa, while Y 1 - t s 1 n g (7th century) refers to dramatisation of the story of 
Nagananda (Takakusu, A Record of Buddhist Religion, p 163-64) ]. 

3 Ed byC GappellermO Bohtlmgk’s Sanskrit Chrestomathie, 
3rd Ed 1909, p 32611, by N B Godabole and K P Parab, 2nd 
ed NSP Bombay 1890, and with the commentary of Naravanasarman by 
Knshnaraojoglekar, Bombay 1913. NSP German by L Frjtzc 
Ghemmtz 1879 English by Wilson II, 255 If [Ed also by Krishnanaiha 
Nyayapancanana with the commentary of Sivarama, Calcutta 
1864] 


4 Edited by V D Gadri, Bombay 1884 NSP, [ R V. Krish- 
namachariar, Srirangam 1906 ] French by G ^ ^ ^ ® ^ 

x88o. (Bibl Or Elz •18) [Edition with English translation and notes by 
A V WJackson and G J Ogden, GUIS, New->ork 1923]. 
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well-known Brhatkattha-famous Vatsa-king Udayana, who falls 
inlovc with the maid-servant of his first queen and at last takes 
her into his palace, after he comes to know that she is a prin- 
cess. The motif is the same as that of the Malavikagnimitra of 
Kalidasa'. Even though the two dramas do not belong to the 
first rate Indian poetry, we find in them many original and 
beautiful scenes. 

A cheerful picture from Indian life is the spring-festival 
(vasantotsaval observed m honour of the god of love (Kama- 
deva) in the first act of the Ratna^^l!. There the girls sing and 
dance. With them the jolly fool mixes up and flirts. The king too 
rejoices the cheerful picture and strolls merrily in the lovely park^ 
where the queen too arrives instantaneously with her attendants 
for worshipping Kama and to enjoy the spring. Among her 
attendants the queen has one Sagarika (who is called also 
Ratnavali, “the pearl-garland’*, after the garland of pearls, 
by which her identification as a princess gets disclosed later), 
the heroine of the drama, with whom the king falls in love, 
and in whom she finds an incarnation of Cupid. In acts 11 
and III is described how the queen comes to know about the 
love-affairs in course of events, when she finds Sagarika painting 
a picture of the king. This enrages the jealous, but highly 
haughty queen, who comes to know about the king as indulg- 
ing in love. We arc reminded of the style of Subandhu and 
Sana, when the king tries to appease the queen with the 
words: 


prasldeti bruyamidamasatt hope na ghatate 
kari^'Smyevam no punariti bhavedahhyupagamal} | 
na me dofostUi tvamidamapi ca jridsyasi mrsS 
kimetasminvaktum k^amamitx na vedmi priyatame U 
*‘In case I say, please be appeased. 

That will not be proper, since angry you are not; 
In case I promise, I shall not do it again, 

This will amount to confession of guilt; 

If I say even this; I am not at fault. 


vail J; theme « the RatnJ- 

to Har9adcva A different view has 
berncxpteiied by Lacdte, JA a ir, t XIII , 19x9, 523^ 
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That too you will consider as false* 

In this situation^ I know not what to say”^. 

In act IV the resolution of the difficulty takes 
place through communication of a report on the pohtical 
events, with the help of messages, prepared from before 
and through an original magical performance. A magician 
enters, who first of all makes the gods i§iva, Visnu, 
Brahman, Indra Vidyadharas and Siddhas appear and 
lastly shows the harem set on fire*. At this the king 
rushes forth to save his beloved from burning and brings 
her within his arms out of fire Now she is identified as the 
princess of Ceylon, who was lost in a shipwreck, and it 
becomes clear that all this had been done by the wise 
minister who was induced to arrange for the marriage 
of his master with Sagarika on account of a 
prophecy*. 

The Priyadarsika depends more on the Malavika* 
gnimitra than does the Ratnavali. Historically Harsa, 
however, is the first poet, who has first of all inserted “a play 
within a play”, and since then later poets have many a tune 
imitated him*. 

One of the interesting pieces of Indian literature although 
it is a total failure as a drama, is the Nagananda, (the 


I II, ig translated into German by Fritze Such a harmony 
in the matter of style with that of B^a does not naturally go to prove that 
he IS the author of this drama There is nothing astonishing m the fact 
that both the kmg and his court-poet belonged to the same poetical 
school 

2. According to Luders (SBA 1916, p 711) this magical repre- 
sentation was presented on a screen ivith the help of shadow-figures. 

3 The poet Matraraja orAnanghaharsa,mhis drama 
Tapasavatsarajacarita, from which extracts have been given 
by E Hultzsch, NGGW 1886, 224 ff, has also dealt with the 
theme dramatised by Bhasa and Harfadeva Since Abhinavagupta has 
referred to this drama, it must have been wntten before the close of the gth 
century A D. Probably M a t raraja followed the Brhatkatha of Guna^ya, 
see L s c 6 t e , JA s ii, t XIII, igig, 508 f His origmality lies m the fact 
that he makes Udayana become an ascetic m dispair after the death of Vasava- 
datta 


4 The play covers the whole of the act III and has been composed 
by a nun, named Samkrtyayanl The Indian dramatuigwl this t^ 
of “show-play within show-play” used also by Shakespeare, by the ^ression 
garbhanka (embryo-act, i e an act that contains the embiyo ^a 
, drama) Cf J a c k s o n , in the American Journal of Philology 19, 

849 ff. 
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Drama of the) joy of Naga” in. five acts^, that like a mosaic 
consists of three very much different parts. 

The hero is the Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana, 
who reveals his Buddhist ideas about the negation of 
existence in the very beginning of the first act. Once in 
the company of the vidusaka, he listens to the fully 
charming lute-music played by Malayavati, the handsome 
daughter of the Siddha king, who offers her prayer 
in a temple of the goddess Gauri. At this Jimuta- 
vahana, not only by sweet music, but also on account 
of her beauty, in spite of his Buddhistic renunciation of 
the world, gets so much charmed at the young damsel that 
he begins to love her at the fiist sight. Altliough we know 
that their marriage is already predestined by the goddess 
Gauri and that it has been decided upon also by their 
elders, wc are told m two lengthy acts that the pair is 
exceedingly love-stricken and melancholic, because each 
of the two lovers has the feeling of not being liked by the 
other. This is their condition till upto the time when they 
arc united. In case it was meant to be a comedy, the 
drama should have ended here. But in act III it is 
followed by a nonsensically violent scene, that we hardly 
find anywhere else in the whole of Indian literature. The 
marriage of Jimutavahana and Malayavati is solemnized 
and drinking plays a great role in it. A drunken 
courtier (vita) enters m an extraordinarily motely garb 
with a cup in his hand, and he is escorted by a servant, 
carrying a vessel of burnt wine on his shoulder. 
Merrily be shouts aloud. 

niccatfijo pibai surath Ptasamgamam cajo kunai | 
maha de do adhideva baladevo kamadevo a || 

“There arc two faultless gods, as I feel: 

The one is Baladcva, who always drinks only wine; 
The second is god Kama, who, I think. 


J. Edited by Govinda Bahirav B r a h m c and Dhiravam Mahadeo 
L by G a n a p a t i S a s t r i in TSS No 

rTn ofSivarama, translated into English by Palmer 

r r -Wortham, Load™ .9..] mto 

la r (Bibl. Or. Ha. a?), into Italian 

bl 1. Cimmino, Palermo 1903 
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Unites men with their beloved^.” 

He IS waiting for the maid-servant, who had promised 
him to meet. But in a drunken state he takes the vidu- 
saka, who arrives just then, for the maid-servant and lets 
him fall by the neck. Soon, however, there comes the 
maid-servant in person and both of them crack jokes, 
particularly with the vidusaka, m which they ridicule 
his Brahmanism in a manner that nowhere else occurs 
in the dramas of earlier ages Whilst this scene is bemg 
presented in a garden, there comes the loving married 
Jimutavahana with his equally modest beloved young 
wife, and the young husband indulges forth in verses 
that remind us of the musical stanzas of Amaru, expressive 
of his feeling of amiability for his young wife It is beauti- 
ful, when raising her face up and gazing at it, he says: 
“Darling, I have unnecessarily troubled you to see the 
flower-garden on account of my carnal appetite — 
etatte bhrUlatallSst pataladharapallavam ] 
mukham mndamrmdydnamalonyat kevalam vanam ll 
“Your face alone is the garden of the heaven. 

In which the eyebrows shine forth like creepers, 

And the lips look like leaves of the patala-plants; 

All other gardens are nothing but forests.” 

Very dramatic it is when this amorous conversation 
is prolonged through the joke of the maid-servant with the 
vidusaka that is relished by the young married couple. 
But all on a sudden this interesting scene gets interrupted 
by the report that the enemies of the empire of Jimuta- 
vahana are approaching near. And now, in a highly 
remarkable manner our hero, a devout Buddhist, at once 
bursts forth and says that he has nothing to do with these 
affairs, since he knows a single enemy, the sin 

The two following acts are mere dramatisation of the 
Buddhist legend. Jimutavahana appears as a Bodhisattva 
in the sense of the Mahayana Buddhism, when he says:— 
sayya sadvalamasanam sahhld sadma drumanamadhah 
sitam nirjharavdri pdmmaianam kandah sdhaya mrgah \ 

I. Retranslate^from the German rendenng of J J M c > c r , who 
had r<^roduced the whole scene in the introduction to the Altmdischcn Schcl- 
menbuchem” I (Leipzig, 1903 ), p XXIV if 





Uyaprarlhitalabhyasarvavibhave iosoyameko vane 
duspTapaTthiniyatpaTSrthaghatana baYidhyaiTvrtha stkiyateW 
**Here one has the bed of hay, 

Tlie clean slab of stone his seat, 

He has his abode under the trees. 

He drinks jjurc cool water of the spring. 

And lives on roots of trees, and 
He has deer as his companions: 

All these objects of enjoyment 

Are available, without being asked for: 

But the single defect that we find in the forest 
Consists in the fact that here the needful 
Are difficult to be found whom one 
May render any help; so he passes a useless life. 
Devoid of getting a chance to assist others.” 

On the sea-shore Jimutavahana’s glance falls on a 
licap of bones and he comes to know that they arc 
those of the Nagas, the *snake-gods”, who have been 
killed and devoured by Garuda. There is anagreeanent 
executed between the king of snakes and Garuda that the 
former will everyday offer the latter voluntarily one of the 
Nagas, so that he may not make the race of the latter 
become extinct. Then there comes a loudly weeping 
mother, who is escorting her son, a Naga-prince, upto 
the place where he will be held up by Garuda. Now 
Jimutavahana wishes nothing but to offer his ownself 

to save the Nagas. He persuades him to be allowed to 
be replaced. 

^ The terrible giant-bird appears and drags Jimuta- 
vahana up into the air at once. But soon the former, 
after he has put the half-consumed prince on a slab of 
stone before his ownself, becomes aware of the fact that he 
notices a peaceful grace on the countenance 
of his victim and comes to know that here is a Bodhisattva 
whom he has killed. He believes that he cannot atone for 
this sin^ otherwise than by burning his ownself. But 
Jimutavaliana convinces him that the right form of atonc- 

ment or him will be to take the vow of never killing any 
hvmg-bcing. 
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Then he dies uttering the real Mahayaniatic con* 
eluding words* 

suihraksata pemnagamo^a punyaih 
mayor jitam yatsvaiariradanat I 
bhave hhave tena mamaivameoa 
bhuyatpardrthah khalu dehalabhah II 
“May I, as a consequence of the noble deed that I 
have performed today by protecting the snake with the 
sacrifice of my body, be bom again and again in this 
very way in order to be able to render service to others.” 

His parents, Malayavati and the Nagas break into 
tears and prepare themselves to enter into the funeral 
fire. Malayavati, however, prays to the goddess Gauri, 
who instantaneously appears on the scene and sprinkles 
the liquid of ambrosia over the dead, so he comes to life 
again. Garuda showers the liquid of nectar on the bones 
of the dead Nagas, who too regain their life^. But the 
goddess Gauri explains that Jimutavahana, as a reward 
for his noble deed, will become the ruler of the Vidyadharas 
and he (who no more belongs to the class of Bodhisattvas, 
it is strangely, praises the goddess and is very much grati- 
fied at this favour*. 

Nagananda enn hardly be considered to be a Buddhist 
drama. Notwithstanding the introductory prayer offered to 
Buddha, it is the goddess Gauri, who does everythmg and 
brings the drama to a happy conclusion. And according to 
the prelude the drama was staged not perhaps on the occasion 
of some Buddhist celebration, but in the festival of Indra. Yet 


I Probably hence the title “Joy of NSga”, see F D K. B o s c h , de 
legende van Jimutavahana in de Sanskrit Litteratur, LiCiden 191 4>P i8t. 

2. In an apparently accurate correspondence with the Nagananda, 
the legend is narrated m Somadeva’s Kathasantsagara 22 and 90 and in 
Kaemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari 4, 49 ff and 9, 766 ff Bosch, .ibid p. 
90 if, has shovfe that Har?adeva knew and used the Kathasaritsagara m both 
the recensions in which it has come down to us in their origmal form (the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya In earlier Avadana literature the I^^d is 

unknown Upto this day we have not found within the region of the Buddhist 
edifice the Jimutavahana-Iegmd (see Bosch, ibid, p VIII f ) 
however, tells us that the kmg Siladitya had rendered the story of the Bodhi- 
sattva Jimutavahana in veiaes, and that the poetry of his time ^vas ^ed to 
music and was staged by actors for the purpose of propagation (1 a k a - 
k u s u , I-tsmg, pp LV I, 163 ff ) 

Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 1 /• 
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the time of the drama falls within the period when Harsadeva 
had fully become conversant with Buddhist ideologies under the 
guidance of Hiuen-Tsang and was inclined towards Buddhism^. 

When the Indians themselves speak about their greatest 
dramatists, they mention next to Kalidasa first of all B h a v a- 
b h u t i . He lived in the court of Ya^ovarman of Kanauj 
m the first half of the 8th century A. D.* He had adopted 
*hc surname Srikantha and was bom in an old Brahmana 
family of Vidarbha (Berar, South India), where the Taitti- 
riyavcda was studied. His grand-father’s name was Bhatta- 
Gopala, his brother was Nilakantha and his mother was Jatu- 
karni. He himself was a man of great learning, well-versed 
m the Vedas, m the Upanisads, as well as in the philosophical 
systems, Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta. All his plays were 
staged in the feast of the god Kalapriyanatha, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayini is mentioned by Bana and Kalidasa. He 
knew the poetical works of Kalidasa and had utilized them. 
Bhavabhuti has earned the fame not so much on account of his 
skill in dramatic technic, but on account of his mastery in the use 
of the Sanskrit language. From the linguistic point of view he 
IS the most prominent Indian poet. He brings in natural pathos 
and knows to give expression, in an entirely particular way, 
to violent emotions, great natural scenes and the sentiments of 
heroism and furiousness. As against this he is lacking in humour. 
To lam dramatic art is such a serious affair that he feels shy in 
bringing into his dramas the joker (vidusaka). The long 


* ^ JltnQtakctu, the father of the hero, is devoted to the Sun- 

T Tk” contains a 

Strongly lends support to the authorehip of 
h^nd is divided between Siva and the Sun-god 

f j Buddha on the other, as we have already seen above 

itif-reia is noS? nothing about the time when he lived . . The 
"Kw ofThu future . . In 

meal.oa?BUabhuT,. alongwllh 

Kinc Y.do\arman nf t 1 • '^”^P*tir6ja, as having been patronised by 

^ ^e enrrmtSrbut u R'^^^otisly thfa Vakpat.rflja is the author 

Gaihjavaha, which glorifies 
bhtin n cul^Iinc terms indebtedness to ^hava- 

in 73^ ■ " 
ofK: 

C,' 

. .v-.w. v»uriHK 

i^uarter of the 8th century*’, — -s K 
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compounds used in prose passages go to prove that his poems are 
rather more suitable for reading than for staging purposes. In 
particular his two Rama-dramas arc little dramatic. 

The Mahaviracarita or “the Biography of the 
Great Hero^” treats m its seven acts the subject-matter of the 
first six sections (kandas) of the Ramayana, beginning with 
Rama’s visit into the hermitage of Visvamitra upto Ins return 
to Ayodhya. It is rather a free compilation of dramatic scenes 
brought into one place, from the epics, than an actual drama. 

Just a httle more dramatic is the U ttararama- 
c a r i t a , “the Second-part of the Biography of Rama®, 
that (likewise in seven acts) narrates the story of Sita, discarded 
by Rama, and corresponds to the Uttarakarda of the Ramayana. 
Only m acts IV and VII, the poet has deviated from his model, 
and it IS only in acts I and VII that we have vestiges of some- 
what dramatic life. The poet, however, in this drama finds 
abimdant opportunities for presenting the pathos in its real 
perspective and in generating in an efficient manner in the 
mind of his audience the feeling of the sentiment of pity 
(karunarasa) 

In act I, Rama, Sita and Laksmana are reflecting 
among themselves upon a number of paintings, in which 
the whole story of Rama is presented upto Sita's fire- 
ord^al, brought by an" artist Laksmana explains the 


1 Edited by F H Trithen,Londoai848,[Anundaram> 
B o r o o a h (Calcutta 1877 ) critical edibon based on important manuscripts 
byTodar Mall, (Oxford Univ Press 1938, Punjab Univ PubI ] Also 
with the commentary ofVirarSghava byT R RatnamAiyar, 
S Rangachariar and K P Parab, Bombay 1910, NSP (first 
cdn 1892} Eng trans byjoh Pickford (London 1871, recent reprint 
1892 ) Table of contents m Wilson II, 323!! 

2 Edited with the commentary of VIraraghava byT R Ratnam 
AiyarandV L Sh Panasikar, 4th ed , Bombay 1911 f^P [ 1st ed 
*899 ]> [with the commentary of Ramacandra Budhendra, Madras 1882, 
ed with the commentary of GhanaiySma (ist half of the 18th century), by 
P V. Kane (Bombay 1921), C Samkararamaiastri with the 
the commentar/ of NSrSyana, Madras 1832, byS K Belvalkar (text 
only), Foona 1921 , ed S K Belvalkar, vol I, containing English trans 
and introd only (HOS 1915 )] English translation by Wilson I, 275 ff 
and G H Tawney, 2nd ed , Calcutta 1874 French trandation b> F 
N 6 V e , Brusselles and Paris 1880 and by P 'A 1 h e 1 m C Bois-lc-iois 
1906 Besides sec Sc huyler m JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp i8gi for fuller 
bibliography, see also Sten K on o w Ind Drama ] A scene from Act IV 
translated into German by Oldcnberg, LAI, 278 fFCf Senart, JA 
i88t, s 7, t XVII, 562 ff [ There arc two recensions of the U 1 1 a r a - 
ramacarita,see Belvalkar JAOS, 34, 1915, 428 ff ]. 
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pictures, and while reflecting upon these, they are reminded 
of the life that they have had led together. We mark the 
sincere affection and tenderness with which Rama and 
Sita hold fast to each other. On account of reflecting 
upon the picture Sita feels tired and drowsy. Rama 
addresses her in affectionate words and she lays her arms 
about him. 

^\\.^—piamvaday satssam I 
'Ramah—kimanvestavyam 1 

avivahasamayadgrhe vane satiave tadanu yauvane puna^ 1 
svapaheluranupdsritonaya ramahahurupadhanamesa te U 
Sita — (nidram natayanti) atthi edam ajjautta \ 
atih edam {jti svapiti) 1 
Ramah — katham J/nyavacana vaksast prasuptaiva J 
lyam gehe laksminyamamrtavartirnayanayor-' 
asaoasydh sparso vaptisi bahalaicandanarasah 1 
ayam kanthe bahiih sisiramasrno mauktikarasah 
kimasyaff. na preyo yadi punarasahyo na virahafi il 
Sita — ^“Flattercr, come, let us sleep’*. 

Rama — “My dear, what is it, thou art seeking for ?’* 
“Ever since the time of our marriage, 

At home, in the forest, 

In our childhood and youth, 

What has been bringing thee to sleep, 

And on u Inch no other woman has£ver reposed, 

That arm of Rama is here, the pillow for thy head.** 
Sita — (Simulating sleep). It is so my husband; it is 

so my husband. 

R.iniii — How now, she, a speaker of agreeable words, 

has fallen asleep on my bosom. 
“Siie is the goddess of fortune at home, she is the neotar- 
collynum for mv eves; to my body her touch is as agree- 
able as that of thick sandal paste; her arms encircling my 
luxk is as corjl and smooth as a necklace of pearls; what 
i*^ there, that is hers, which is not sweet, in case I do not 
have the imcfonunc to suffer her unbearable separation.” 

Ihromrh tliis picture the most tender conjugal a ffec- 
tioft il gtner.'itcd only to be merged into the tragedy of 
^^onOicts in v.-hich Rama gets plunged as soon as he hears 
till the people talk unkindly about him that Sita 
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has stayed in the house of an enemy and yet Rama has 
accepted her as his wife. And only in case we try to under- 
stand the Indian standpoint with regard to the ideas about 
the wife, we shall be able to appreciate the depth of 
mental conflict and pam that Rama suffers, when he is 
obliged to abandon sinless Sita on account of the 
popular will 

Between the first and second acts, there elapses a 
period of twelve years, and the acts II-VI merely describe 
the well-known events of the birth of the son of Rama till 
upto his meeting with Sita taken from the Uttarakanda 
of the Ramayana. 

All the subjects as well as the gods and the demi-gods are 
present beside Rama and Laksmana and witness a 
drama composed by Vahniki. The play within the play' 
begins. In a very dramatic manner the drama and realities 
are mixed together. Rama becomes wholly unaware of 
the fact that it is just a drama. The mother Earth and 
Gahga take Sita imder their care At first Rama laments 
that he has discarded his faithful wife but Ganga justifies 
him, and the gods convince with facts and figures the 
people, who are assembled, that Sita is chaste and sinless, 
so that at the end she is the reunited with her husband 
and - children. 

The most significant drama of Bhavabhuti is the M a 1 a - 
timadhava, “the Drama of Malati and Madhava*” 
in 10 acts. In case Mahaviracarita is a hero-drama 
(inrarasapradhana), the Uttararamacarita is a pathetic piece 
(kartinarasapradhana) and the Malatimadhava is like-wise 
a love-drama (srngararasapradhana), m which love is extolled 
with ardour and pathos, a thmg that perhaps we do not find 


1 See above p 253 and Jackson Amencan J ouraal of PhiIolog>’, 
19. i8a8, 244 f 

2 Edited byR G Bhandarkar with the commentary of 
Jagaddhara, BSS No XV, Bombay 1876, 2nd ed 1905, with the comment- 
anes of Tnpurari and Jagaddhara byM R Telang and W- Sh P a n s i - 
kar, Bombay 1905, NSP; with Enghsh translation by M R Kale, 
Bombay 1913 German transl byL Fritze (Reclams Univ -Bibl No. 
1844}. French transl byG Strehly with a preface by A Bergaigne, 
Pans 1885. [ The NSP edition, m fact, contams the commentary by Nanya- 
deva that ^vas revised by Jagaddharaj one of the earliest editions is that of 
G Lassen, Bonn 1832 ] 
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frequently in India, and here the principle that other 

such as the abominable (bibhatsa), the wonderful, (adbhuta), 

the painful (karuna) and the heroic (vira) should be presented 

on the stage, as stated by the poet m the prelude, finds a powerful 

expression. 

In a very interesting prelude, in the dialogue of 
the stage-manager and his assistant, the poet states his own 
ideas about the dramatic art: 

bhumna rasatiam gahanah prayogah 
sauhSrdahrdySnt vtcesUtani 1 
auddhalyolmayojxtakdmasillram 
ciird kathd van vtdagdhata ca 11 

“A drama should be full of depth with the presence 
of a large number of sentiments; one ought to expect in 
it a treatment where the feeling of friendship may become 
highly manifest and love may appear stronger through 
rude activities; its theme should be interesting and there 
should be clarity in expression^.” 

The poet, with his boastful self-conceit, makes the stage- 
manager say that the drama that he wants to stage is regulated 
strictly according to his direction and his idea is: — 
ye llama kecidiha nah prathayantyavajiMm 
jdnanti te kimapi tdnprati natsa yalnaff, 1 
ulpalsyale mama tu kopt samanadharmd 
kdlohyayam niravcdhvrmpuld ca prthvl 11 
“Those persons, who slander us and do not under- 
stand, I tell them that this work ist not meant for them. 
ri\c space of time is endless and the world is wide; so a 
person, who thinks and struggles like me, may not be 
wanting.” 

Furthci he says: — 

yadvedddhyayanam iathopanifaddm sdthkhyasya yoga^a ca 
jflatiam taikaihanena kith nahi total} kasetdguno ndtake I 
Jii^tpraudhitvamuddratd ca vacasdih yacedrthato gatlravam 
la- cedasti tatastadeva gamakam pdndityavaidagdhyayoh It 
. . . relevancy is there in speaking about scholar- 
ship in the Vedas or about study of the Upanisads, of the 


1- J f i 1 r *nio from itie German translation of 
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Sankhya and of the Yoga, in case a drama derives no 
advantage from all these. However, when in it, the 
expression is perfect and noble and the theme is sober and 
deep- thought that shows scholarship and culture^.” 
Klein* has designated the Malatimadhava 
as “the Romeo and Juliet drama of India with a happy termina- 
tion.** But the comparison becomes inappropriate when we 
find that the fathers of the loving couple are not implacable 
villains, as Gapulet and Montague; but on the contrary they 
have agreed for the marriage of their children. Now since 
Nandana, who wants to make Malari his wife, is a favourite of 
the king, her father is obliged to affiance her to him. But 
when the two are found loving each other, their parents become 
very much happy at the end. But the upholder of the whole 
story is the Buddhist nun Kamandaki*, who is the proper heroine 
of the drama. She succeeds in persuading Malati andMadhava 
to surrender to each other, and notwithstanding all obstacles the 
two get married at the end and become a happy couple. This 
splendid personality of Kamandaki, who has so little to do with 
religion, so that we would not be able to recognise her as a 
Buddhist ntm, in case in the prelude she were not eiqiressly 
mentioned as such* and who possesses so much of worldly 
wisdom that there is nothing concerning man that is unknown 
to her, the motherly friend of both the lover and the beloved, 
who, like a mother, sheds tears when her protege is married 
to her husband, is probably the poet’s own creation. The 
theme itself, to a great measure, appears to have been a 
creationofthepoet, while some of the topics must have been 
taken from the stock of the Brhatkatha®. 


I The translation given here is according to the German rendering 
by Fritze. ^ 

2. Geschichte des Dramas III, 135 Kleine (ibid III, 5 * 
called Bhavabhati “the Shakespeare of India”, but it is a case of exaggeration 

3. The name has been selected intentionally with the idea of remind- 
ing us of the author of the NltisSra Since this nun is sunply a lady diplomat, 
who has a worthy counterpart in Yaugandharaya^a ci the dramas of Bhasa 
and in Ca^akya of the Mudrar^;asa 

4 The assistant speaks to the stage-manager at the end of the prelude, 
“the mam r6Ie, that is of the old Buddhist nun KSmandald, h^ been preM^^ 
by >our ownself, boss, whilst I am ready with that of her disdple Avalokita 

5. Cf KatbasantsSgara 104- 
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In this drama Bhavabhuti has understood more deeply 
and more seriously the problems of erotics thanhas bemdone y 
most of the Indian poets. The act VI of our drama Ae 

often-levelled criticism that the people of India were ignoran 

of what the people of Ae West call “true love”. 

Madhava and his friend see from a temple the proces- 
sion of the marriage of Malati with a groom whom she 
does not like. The procession stops just before the temple. 
Malati, escorted by her friend Lavangika and the nun, enters 
into the temple. Madhava and his friend hide themselves 
behind a pillar and listen to the conversation of Malati 
with her friend. She tells her that she will like to die, 
since she has not the good luck of having the person whom 
she likes to be her husband. She futher leaves a message for 
her lover, who hears it from the place of his hiding and 

this elicits from Makaranda the words nmH 

snehasyaf this is the extreme limit of love.’* Madhava, at 
a hint from Lavangika, comes OUt from his hiding and takes 
her place. But Malati, in the dim-light of the temple 
docs not notice him at first and, further driven in love, she 
embraces him (Madhava), thinking him to be her friend, 
and lastly comes to know that it is her lover who is between 
her anns — all this presents an extraordinary effect at the 
time of reading and must necessarily be so on the screen. 
Likewise dramatic is the entry of the KamandakI, who 
blesses the fortunately united pair, and while the 
marriage-party with the undcsired bridegroom is waiting 
outside in the dark of the temple, she solemnises the 
marriage of the realy loving couple with the words: — 
preyo mitrath handhuta va samagrd 
sane kamSh sevadktrjivitam va 1 
slrlnom bharta dharmadaraka pumsam 
xtyanyanyam vatsayorjilatamaslu H 
**Let this be known to my two children, that the most 
intimate friends, the whole group of relations as well, 
fulfilment of all desires, the best treasure, life itself — all 
this is the husband for a woman, and for a man a faithful 
s*>ife is all this.*’ 

In the same manner as Bhavabhuti has depicted the 
highest spiritual love here, so also in act VII, we find him 
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describing sensuous love with equal force. He cites an 
expression from the Kamasutra^: 

kusumasadharmano hi yostlah sukumaropakramah tasoanadhi- 
gatavisvasath prasabhamupakramyamanah samprayogavidvesinyo 
bhavanti 1 

“Women are like flowers; man should approach 
them politely, he who comes close to them m a violent 
manner, before he has gamed her confidence, for him love 
becomes odious forthwith ** 

The poet reveals his accurate knowledge of “the 
science of love”. In the impudent sleeping chamber 
scene, where Makaranda, dressed as Malatl, the bride, 
lies on the bed and listens to what his beloved 
Madayantika says about him in the conversation with 
her friend, who narrates as to how she dreams about 
her lover, how he approaches her violently in the 
dream, and how she is hardly able to retort to his violent 
solicitations in her burning amorous rapture, — ^and, 
Makaranda, who is very much glad, uncovers his face and 
rejoices the friendly services rendered by the god of love. 

Further Bhavabhuti is able to find forceful expressions 
also for describing the feeling of excessive pain. In act IX 
we find Madhava mad with grief m his bereavement from 
his beloved who is believed to be dead. He bursts into 
violent bewailmgs and turns towards the animals of the 
forest and the clouds in the sky in the belief that they must 
be sympathetic towards him in his grief Thus he has 
certainly followed Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and Vikramor- 
vasiya But we meat with real Bhavabhuti when Madhava 
ends his grief m the following words ; 

dhtgucchvasitavaisasam mama yaditlhamekakino 
dhigeva ramatiiyavastvananubhavdd vrlhabhamnah 1 
tvaya saha nayastaya ca divasah sa vidhvamsatam 
pramodamrgatrsmkam dhigapaiatra kdmamise 11 
“Fie on the giief that has come to me and to me all 
alone; fie on the beautiful thing that you cannot rej'oice 
and so has become devoid of any use; but the day that is 

X. The stanza, that is m Sanskrit, occurs in the midst of a Prakrit 
dialogue On Bhavabhuti's knowledge of Kamasastra see aso Peterson, 
JBRAS 18, 1891, 109 IF. 
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not spent m your company is wasted, fie on the mirage of 
plcasuic that you do not rejoice^”. 

Bhavabliuli has special fascination for strong contrasts. 
In act V he describes with high perfection the terrible 
movements of the witches and goblins in the grave-yards 
and tlie teniblc tantric rites performed for worshipping the 
goddess Durga, who asks for a human head. A real master- 
piece is, notwithstanding long compounds, the description 
of the dance of the terrible goddess Gamunda (Durga) with 
licr many arms, decorated with snakes and her frightful 
head performed for the entertainment of iSiva. It has been 
lightly said that this act V far surpasses the witch-scene in 
the “Macbeth’* and the Walpurgis Night in the “Faust” in 
respect of horribleness and vividness and is of importance 
for history of religion®”. 

Although many of the scenes of the Malatimadhava are so 
dramatic, still this work of Bhavabhuti is merely a book-drama. 
It is since hardly thinkable that an audience, not consisting 
purely of first rate scholars of Sanskrit, could ever have understood 
the work merely by hearing it. The language of poetry is 
highly elegant. The very large number of model examples^ 
quoted from the works of Bhavabhuti, that we find in manuals 
of ])OPtics, prove the extent to which his dramas have been consi- 
dered as pieces of classical ornate poetry. 

Thc^^ V enisariihar a , “the Drama of Binding of 
the Lock ®, of Bhatta-Narayana* is another drama 
that is much quoted in manuals of rhetoricsS. 

The plot of the drama is taken from the Mahabharata- 
siory of ihc ambassadorship of Krsna till upto the fall of 
Diirj'odhaiia in the mace-fight with BhTma®. Draupadi who 


I . Accordint; to the German transl. of F r i t z c . 

*1 r t * Literary History' of India, a88 ff 

f ic V ^ and with the commentary 

R M 5 dgrivkar,Bombay, 1898, 
M r I n o M Vi K vo«-k, rather than a trans , is the work of 

:<wst oi «h‘» {wj ” {Cilcutt.a 1880), %v ho boasts to be a 

li'i ft ptdude he had assumed also the epithet Mrga- 

' ' On h« age tee above p. 53. 

at e* Ru>yaka, Nami, Kfcmendr*, 

*V ! and in the DaSarupa. 
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is dragged by her hairs in the hall, is carrying her hairs 
loose and will not fasten them till after the humiliation 
suffered by her is avenged Bhima takes the vow that he 
will fasten her hairs \vith his hands coloured m the blood 
of Duryodhana This takes places in act IV, in which 
Yudhibthira and Bhima indulge m most highly unusual 
joke with DraupadI 

Most of the occurrences that take place in course of the 
war are just narrated, indeed m a blossoming kavya-style, 
but with unreal pathos, in which the force of the old epic is not 
visible. The happy, almost severe, conclusion stands in incom- 
patible contrast to the tragic end of the great war. The popula- 
rity of the drama among the panditas is possibly based on its 
language alone and not on the subject-matter. However, the 
Indian rhetoricians have acknowledged the defects of this 
drama^. 


The Later Dramatic Literature 

Rajasekhara* too is mcluded among the most 
eminent dramatists He boasts to have amongst his fore-fathers 
a succession of famous poets* and he is proud in respect of his 
knowledge of language. In fact he is not a master of Sanskrit 
and Praknt only, but also of popular languages, as is evident 
from many rare words and provincialisms used by him He 
shows extraordinary skill m the use of ornate metres. Here and 
there he also employs the rhyme borrowed from popular poetry. 
At the same time he shows great predilection for proverbs and 
proverbial expressions However, he is not a first rate poet. 
Probably he lacks in taste as well as in onginaliiy in addition 

Two of his dramas deal with epic materials His 
Balaramayana or “the Ramayana for Boys”^ that 
narrates the whole story of the Ramayana in ten long acts 

I. Gf. Kivyaprakaia 7, 60 ff and Sahityadarpana 406 ff [But 
even the Da^arupa and the Sahityadarpaija are unable to find as proper 
illustrations of the garbha- and vimarja-samdhis from the Venis , as from the 
Ratnavall, for mstance” — S K D e, HSL, p 274, foot-note ] 

2 See above p 53!. He is cited in the commentary on the Dasarupa 
m Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharana by Ruyyaka, Ksemendra, Abhinava- 
gupta and m Somadeva’s Yaiastilaka 

3 He names Akalajalada, Surananda, Paraia and Kaviraja 

4 Published in Pandit, Vol III,[ also edited b> G o m n d a d e v a 
iSastri, Var^asT 1869, Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcu‘ta 1884 J 
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(with 741 stanzas) is based not only on Valmlfci, but also on 
Bhavabhuti. Following the model of Harsadeva and Bhava- 
bhuti he has inserted a drama within a drama in act III, and 
the act V is a tasteless imitation of act IV of Kalidasa’s Vikra- 
morv'a^iya. The Balabharata or “the Mahabharata 
for Boys”, also called Pracandapandava, “the Drama 
of Haughty Pandavas^” has not come down to us m a complete 
form : may be, the poet left it incomplete or its first two acts arc 
lost for ever. The first one describes the marriage of the Pand- 
avas and the second one describes the game of dice and its 
consequences till upto the banishment of the Pandavas into the 
forest. 

In his two natikas, the ViddhaSalabhanjika” 
“the Statue*” and the Karpuramanjari®, that deviate 
little from their models provided in Kalidasa’s Malavikagni- 
inilra and Harskdeva’s Ratnavali, Rajasekhaia is not very 
ingenuous. Notwithstanding this, the ViddhasalabhaSjika is 
not wanting in comic situations, that find abundant number of 
occasions, m addition to the fact that the heroine is a boy dressed 
as a girl. 

In contrast to this, the Karpuramanjari is more significant 
and more original. It is one of the best comic plays of Indian 
literature. It is the only available comedy that is wholly in 
Prakrit*. It is often said that it is either the poet’s first work or 
a work written at a time when he had not attained maturity — a 
statement that seems to be without basis. On the other hand, we 
arc able to conclude from the remarks in the prelude that after 
Rrij.aickhara had attained fame as a Sanskrit poet, he wanted 


i&n- {'f Strassburg 1885 and Km 4, 

f'xt'n* 'f *nd Srud 18, 481 ff. Three Verses have been borrowed 

vcrlntun. Probably the work consisted often 
It *»nK>nall\ hvl the same \olumc. 


tfU o* 


Vol VI; [with the 
Poona 1886. English 


in the Pandit, 
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to prove by writing this that he was able to employ the most 
complicated metres in Prakrit as in Sanskrit But he seems to 
have made use of not only the popular Prakrit, but 
appears to have been otherwise dependent also upon popular 
plays. Many a time the somewhat naked humour and the 
character of the song-play that appears in occasional songs 
are vulgar. 

Witty, but at the same time also blunt, is in act I the 
dialogue between the vidusaka, who boasts of being a 
scholar, since the father-in-law of his father-in-law used 
to carry books to the houses of his neighbours, and the 
highly gifted niaid-servant, who recited her poems m the 
presence of the king and the queen, who praise her. This 
makes the Brahmana very angry and vindictive. The 
entry of the wizard and the tantrika priest Bhairavananda, 
who very nicely caricatures the religion of the iSaktas with 
his filthy eloquence, is described with blunt humour. 
A little intoxicated, he, in rhyming four-lined stanzas, 
praises the majestic religion of theKaulas,for whom neither 
book nor word nor meditation is necessary for the purpose 
of attaining salvation, but only wine, woman and meat. 
Then he boasts swaggeringly at the. efficacy of his magic 
with which he can bring down the moon upon the earth, 
can stop the chariot of the sun, can make gods visible 
etc. The king expresses the desire that he should make a 
beautiful woman appear. And at once there appears a 
wonderful girl for enchanting the king The girl is 
KarpuramaDLjari, the heroine of the drama, and the king 
immediately falls in love with her. The further treatment 
runs almost according to the model of Malavikagmmitra. 
In any case, new is the scene of the swing-festival, cele- 
brated in honour of Gaurl, in which a beautiful maid sports 
on the swing before a picture of the goddess, and the king 
gets an opportunity to sec his beloved again. The songs 


5 So V Sh Apte, Rajasekhara His life and witmgs, p. aaff 
and K o n o w ibid p 184 

In the prelude it is said that the difference between a rough unadul- 
terated Sanskrit poem and a fine Prakrit poem is similar to that_«isting between 
a man and a woman The drama written m ‘•effeminate Prakrit was (accor- 
ding to the prelude) staged at the desire of Avantisimdari, the wfe of the poet 
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in \%liich the swinging of the beautiful young girh is 
described arc really master pieces of syllabic decoration 
with alliterations and internal rhymings that in an excellent 
manner give expression to the peaceful to-and-fro 
mo\ emt nt of the girl in the swing. In act IV too we have 
the description of a popular feast) that is of vatasavitri) 
and HI u takes place the mask-dance, that is exacting 
and interesting at the same time. 

If s\c take the works of Raja^ckhara as a whole, we arc 
in agreement with the opinion of Pischel^ who says: 
“Rajakkliara was a master of language and his dramas are 
cxircmcl) important for knowledge of Sanskrit and rather of 
Prakrit. His verses arc elegant and flowing, and in his terribly 
dull and tedious Balaramayana one comes across many scenes 
that, on account of their nicely sounding stanzas and idio- 
matic phrases and allusions to the manners and customs, arc 
not devoid of interest and pleasuic. But as a dramatist 
Rajasekhara’s position is not high.*’ 

With Bhavabhuti the line of great dramatists in Indian 
literature comes to an end. Bhatta-Narayana and Rajase- 
khara ahead) belong to the category of imitators. This imitative 
litcraluic, however, has not come to its real end even upto this 
das. Down upto our days new' dramas, following old models 
base been and arc being composed. The old traditional .stories 
have throughout supplied the themes for the recent dramas. In 
this connection the Rama-talc stands in the front line®. 

One of the dramas that on account of its style and language 
IS much (MceYned hy Indian panditas is the Anargha- 
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raghava^ of the poet M u r a r i , who may have lived in 
between 1050 and 1135 A. D.* The Unmattaraghava 
“(the Drama of the Angry Son of Raghu)”^, (called 
preksanaka) ofBhaskarabhatta is a soliloquy of angry 
Rama after the sudden disappearance of Sita, in imitation of 
VikramorvaSya Very much esteemed by Indiansis the Prasan- 
naraghava* of Jayadeva, the son of Mahadeva of 
Kaundinyagotra In the first-half of the 17th century Maha- 
deva, a disciple of Balakrsna (who in 1637 wrote one N i 1 a - 
kanthavijayacampu (in 1636 AD.) uTote the 
Adbhutadarpana® m ten acts, in which the original 
story of Rama is hardly recognisable. In about the same period 
South Indian Ramabhadra Dlksita, a disciple of 
r^lakantha Diksita wrote his drama Janakiparinaya,” 
“The Marriage of Sita”®, likewise with stronger deviations 
from Valmiki’s poem. 


I Edited [byPremachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta 
i86o and ] wth. the commentary of Ruapati m Km 5, 1887. l^tracts m 
Wilson II, 375 ff 

2 So accordmgtoBhattanathaSvamin,ibid, whilstDurga- 
p r a s a d a places him the middle of the gth century A D Mankha and 
Ru)^aka knew Murari He calls himself a son ofTantumati and of Varddha- 
manabhatta, and in several places he is called “Balavalmlki" The drama 
IS often called “MurSrinataka". K o n o w , lodische Dramen, p 83 considers 
MurEri as older [ "The earliest citation from the Anaigbaraghava occurs m 
the Da£arupaka II i (tama rama . i^Anargha III, 21) Therefore, it may be 
justifiable to place Muran at the end of the gth century and in the beginning 
of the loth century The position is not mvalidated on account of occurrence of 
the verse in the MahSnataka, "which is notonous for its appropriation of 
stanzas from most of the RSma-dramas cf S K D e , HSL, p 44g ] 

3 Edited in Km 17, i88g According to the prelude the drama 
was staged before an assembly of learned men, who had gathered for honouring 
Vidyaranya In case this VidySranya be identical Mith Madhava, the brother 
of Sayana, the drama would be attnbuted to the 14th century 

4 Edited [byGovindadcva Sastri, Varanasi 1868 ) in the 
Pandit, Vol II, and a commentary thereupon by Ganganatha in the Pandit 
N. S Vol 26-2 8 It IS quoted in the Sahityadarpana, sec Bhattanatha 
Sv&min, ibid 143 note (edition also by S M Paranj ape and N S 
Panse, Poona 1834 and K P Parab, NSP; 1833 and again 1314) 
The age of the work is not definite, but "probably it was written m the 13th 
century”, cf S K De, Sanskrit Poetics, p 215 f and HSL p 462 ) In 
about 1330 M a p 1 k a m Nepal wrote a drama A b hi n a v a r a g h a v’a 
(L4vi 268) and in about 1593 Sundaramisra wrote a seven-act 
drama A bhiramamani (W 1 1 s o n II, 395 )» that is also quoted fre- 
quently by the author m his NStyapradipa (see Eggeling, Ind Off. 
Gat III, p 347 f ) 

5 Ed in Km 55, 1906 

6 Edited in Km 1894 Levi 286 gives the contents of the seven 
acts On the poet cf TS Kuppuswami SSstri, Ind Ant 33, 
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actually “dancers”), so it appears that the poem is meant to 
e recited by one person, while other silent actors will 
pantomimically represent the narrated events. Another 

presumption is that the piece was meant to be a Shadow- 
pi a y 

Not only the two recensions deviate from one another, 
but likewise two different legends are current regarding the 
origin^ of this work In Mohanadasa’s commentary on 
the Damodaramisra-recension it has been said asfollows — 
The divine ape Hanumat, the battle-companion of Rama, 
composed this drama and copied it on stone-slabs. Valmiki 
feared that the charm of this poem would completely 
overshadow his Ramayana Since the monkey was 
generous and without egoism, he laughed at Valmiki 
and threw into the ocean the stone-slabs on which he had 
written his drama Several centuries later it so happened 
that certain parts of the poem were recovered and brought 
to King B h o j a , who entrusted to Dam oda ram i ^ ra 
the task of brmgmg together the stray parts of the poem, to 
fill the lacunae and to make from them one unified work. 
But at the end of the recension of Madhusudana it is said 
that this sublime Mahanataka was composed by the higly 
well-known Hanumat and was recovered by Vikrainaditya 
To describe this the commentator says — Once Hanumat 
wrote these verses on rocks and sunk them into sea-watcr. 
Vikramaditya, however, got them taken out with the help 
of fishermen^. 


1 SoPischel, SBA igo6, 4g8fr and KG I7g f and L(i d e rs , 
SBA igi6, 6g8 ff L u d e r s ibid 704 ff does not consider it as certain that 
the smaller recension is also older, as we ordinarily assume The statement of 
Max Muller (Jahrbucher fUr wissenschaftliche Kntik 1846, p ^ysff ) 
that the Mahanataka may be considered to be the first rudiment of the real 
drama, “the first experiment in the dramatic art . , of an age, ivhen it began 
to be separated from the sphere of the epic, but had not” "still taken a 
status independent of it”, does not appear as probable. [ K o n o u Indische 
Dramen, p 8g f, speaks with too much of confidence about the Mahanataka 
as a shadow-play, although it is still a mere presumption ] 

2 Edited in Km 28, i8gi, translated into English by L H Gray, 
JAOS 32, igi2, 58 ff Cf Eggeling, Ind Off Gat ,p 1604, ff,C Bend a 11 , 
JRAS i8g8, 22g f, P E Pavolini, GSAI, 25, igi2, 315 ff , P 1 s c h c I , 
SBA igo6, 4g4 ff, Luders, SBA igi6, 698 


Winternitz, History of Indian Literatute, Vol III, 18 
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Krsna^) of the poet Ramakrsna, son of Devajiti of Gujarat^. 
It IS written wholly in Sanskrit and is full of epical and lyrical 
stanzas that do not sound appropriate in the the mouth of appear- 
ing characters Probably lyrical portions, as also commum- 
cations in prose, are given seldom in the forms of the past tense 
of verbs, as is the case with narratives They are intended to be 
addressed to the spectator by the reporter (sucaka) — so is called 
once the stage-manager. Metrical descriptions and narrations 
in the kavya-style often take the place of stage-directions. 

In Its contents the Gopalakehcandrika is partly 
idyllic and partly mystic. Charming scenes from pasto- 
ral life, in which Krsna with his conveyance and his 
beloved Radha with her friend enter, are sometimes 
extended by songs and sometimes by dialogues Humour 
too is not wanting. Jayanta, a cowherd, is the comic figure 
who enters m the scenes, full of mirth® On the other 
hand, the religious and mythical background are appropri- 
ately brought to light. It is clearly stated that this drama 
IS to be staged in some festival congregation of the 
bhaktas, the faithful devotees of Krsna It is also pointed 
out from time to time that Radha is the sakti of Krsna, 
that really both of them are one and that Krsna is the Best 
of being (Purusottam'i), who has come upon the earth in 
the form of a cowherd (gopala). As in the Gitagovmda, so 
here too, Krsna is often mentioned as “forest-garlanded” 
(vanamali). But this pastoial play has otherwise little 
of common with the Gitagovinda. The latter is more a 
lyric than a dramatic poem; while the Gopalakehcandrika 
IS something between an epic and a drama, like the 
Mahanataka Like the latter, it is probably meant for 
recitation. Silent actors, perhaps children, have to combine 
recitation with gesture in music and dance^ 


I Een onbekend Indish tooneeLstuck (Gopalakehcandrika) Tekst 
met inleidmg door W C a I a n d (Verb dcr kon Akademic van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam Afd Lett N R Dcel XVII, No 3 ) Amsterdam 
1917 Cf Her tel, LZB 1917, p 1198 ff W 1 n t e r n 1 1 2 , ZDMG 74, 
1920, p 137 ff See also Keith in BSOS, 1917, P 126 ff rndKonot , 

Ind Anc 49 1920, 232 ff , , , .1 

2 About the age of the author \vc simply know thav he knew the 
Mahanataka and the Bhagavaiapuiana and that he lived after Ramanuja (12th 

centuiyAD) _ „ r , 

3 He IS, hotvevei, essenhally different from the \'idusafca of the 

classical dramas. 
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Individual episodes from the Mahabharata have often 
been the subject-matter of dramatic treatment Thus 
Kulasekharavarman, the king-poet of Kerala 
(between the second-half of the 10th and first-half -of the 12th 
centuries A D.) wrote the dramas Tapatisamvarana 
in 6 acts and Subhadradhananjaya in 5 actsk 
The first one treats of the story of the Kuru-king Samvarana, 
who fell in love with Tapati, the daughter of tlie sun-god. 
She, with the help of the Rsi Va^istha, enjoyed the love of 
her sweet’heart for twelve years. “It is rather a narrative 
in a loose dramatic form of six acts, utihsing the conventional 
devices of the vision of the beloved in dream, meetmg 
of lovers in the course of a royal hunt, the mevitable longing 
and sentimentalities, union, abduction and final reumon, 
with plepty of supernatural and marvellous mcidents®.” The 
second drama describes how Dhananjaya (i.e. Arjuna) obtamed 
Subhadra, the sister of Krsna®. In the vyayoga D h a n a fi - 
jayavijaya*, the poet K a n c a n a , son of Narayana, 
describes the recovery by Arjuna of the cows stolen away 
by Kama, as in the Virataparvan of the Mahabharata. A 
poet Rudradeva wrote the drama Yayaticarita® 
in 7 acts that narrates the story of Yayati and Sarmistha follow^ 


1 The two dramas with the commentary [ of Sivarama] have been 
edited m TSS Nos ii and 13, 1911, 1912 by T Ganapati iSastrl. 
The age of these two dramas m the opinion ofK Rama Pisharoti 
(IHQ,) VII, p 3i9ff IS the end of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century 
A D The story of kidnappmg of Subhadra is narrated also m the one - act 
play Subhadraharaiia of Madhava Bhafta ( edited in Km 
9, 1888), a MS of this drama is dated 1610 A D 

2 [ S. K D e HSL, p 466 J 

3 Mahabharata, I, lyiffjaigiF. The Subhadraharana is staged 
upto this day by the Cakl^ara*, the native actors, on the Malabar coast (see 
K Ram av arm a Raja, JRAS 1910,637) 

4 Edited in Km 54, 1895, Cf Wilson II, 374; Levi 251 f. 
The drama was presented under an order of Kmg Jayadeva (another reading 
Tagaddeva ) One Jayadeva of Kanauj probably belongs to the 12th century 
A D according to W 1 1 s o n D u fF 285 mentions only one Jayacandra 
(about 1 170 A D ) m the list of Kanauj-rulcrs In about 1286 A D. there was 
one Jayadeva lulmg m Kantipura and Lahtepaftana and one jagaddeva 
was rulmg m Patti - Pombucchapura in the beginnmg of the 12th century A D 
(see Duff 1 1 7, i 40 > 206) 

5 Wilson II, 388 f Accordmg to Krishnama charya 
103 the author might have been identical with Prataparudradw, of Orangal, 
who ruled from 1268 to 1319 A D However, very frequenUy the name occurs 
as Rudradeva 
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Love-god”, of a poet Rama of the Kausikayana-family and 
of an tmknown age^. 

The well-knowm legend of king Hariscandr^, famous for his 
benevolence and truthfulness, taken from theMarkandeya- 
p u r a n a , has provided a favourite theme to later-day 
drama writers In the five-act drama Candakausika, 
“Drama of Terrible Kausika^”, the poet Ksemisvara* 
has handled this story. It is a seriously gloomy piece; and the 
scenes, in which are described the awe and horror of a funeral 
place and the bloody cult of the horrible goddess Katya> ani 
have been depicted, remind us of the Malafimadhava The 
force of language and of pathos as well as the difficult kavya- 
style with long compound words, to some extent, remind us 
of Bhavabhuti, upto whom Ksemisvara, however, could not 
reach. The legend was once more in the 12th centur>' A D. 
handled by the poet Ramacandra, the disciple of 
Hemacandra, in his Satyahari s candra, “Drama 
of Truth-loving Hariscandra”^. 

A versatile drama-writer, who worked on different types 
of dramatic poetry ivas Vatsaraja, the minister of King 
Paramardideva (1163-1203). He lived further under his 
successor Trailokyavarmadeva, whose inscriptions are dated 


1 ‘Edited with a table of contents by R S c b m i d t, ZDMG 63, 
1909, 409 ff ; 629 ff Perhaps it ivas written just in the year 1820 A D and 
is preserved in a single MS. 

2 Edited with a commentary by Jibananda Vidj'asagara, 
Calcutta 1884 Translated into German by L F r 1 1 ze (Reclams Univ - 
Bibl. 1926) Cf. Pischel, GGA 1883, p 1217 ff Kausika is the familj- 
name of Sage Visvamitra, see above I, p 468 f ; trans 560 ff 

3 He IS called Ksemendra too; but be is different from the 
Kashmirean poet of the same name He is the author also of one N a 1 s a - 
dhanandanataka, from w hich Peterson, 3 Reports, p 340 
ff has given extracts The Candakausika is mentioned first of all 
in the Sahityadarpana We are not in a position to decide whethei Mahipala, 
under whose patronage this drama was staged according to the prelude, is 
the same pnnce, in whose court Rajasekhara presented his Balabharata on the 
stage, and w ho ruled in about 910-940 A D — that is the opinion of Pischel — 
or he, asKnshnamacharya p 100 believes, is identical with Mahipala 
Bhuvanaikamalla, of whom we possess a paneg>ric mscription dated 1093 
A D. in a temple in the Gwalior Fort (See Kielhorn, Ind .Ant 15 , 33 ff ) 

4 Translated into Italian by M. Vallauri, Firence 1&13 
Popular adaptations of the Hariscandra - legend m the popular languages of 
India are not seldom One such Hanscandranrtyam, an old Nepalese dance- 
play, has been edited by A. Conrad y, Leipzig, 1891, Cf Fritzes 
tianslation, p. 9, Jackson JAOS, 23, 1902,317 
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that through this it may come down to postenty. He could not 
of his own accord presume that later Mohammadan conquerors 
wotild be so unscrupulous that they would use these stones to 
serve as pillars in a mosque^. Another inscriptionally preserved 
drama, that too calls itself a prasasti, is the Panjata- 
manjari (orVijayasri) natdca of a poet M a d a n a , 
with the epithet Balasarasvati. It was composed in honour of 
King Arjunadeva, one of the successors of King Bhoja of 
Dhara, in the 13th century A D.^ The prelude begins \Mth the 
verse. . . 

aiha. kathamddahkkiie sruiilekhyaih liklyate silayugale I 

bhojasyaiva gunorjitamarjummuriyavatirnaya {| 

“On these two stone-blocks . . . the might of the virtuous Bhoja 
himself, who has appeared in the body of Aijunavarman, 
is written”. The heroine Parijatamafijari, the daughter of the 
Caulukya king of Gujarat, that was conquered by Aijunavarman, 
has become the actual queen The poet appears to have followed 
the Ratnavali as his model. A panegyrical drama, written in 
about 1310 A.D. for glorification of a living ruler, is the 
Prataparudrakalyana or Prataparudrayasobhu- 
Sana, that was included byVidyanatha in his manual 
ofpoetics'\ The nine-act drama Gangadasapratapavilasa 


1. The two plates were discovered during the year 1875-76 from the 
pohshed basalts in course of a repair of the mosque and were published by 
F. Kielhorn (Ind Ant 20, 201 ff , NGGW 1893, 552 ff and “Bruch- 
sUcke indischer Schauspiele in Inschnften zu Ajmere,” Sonderabdruck aus der 
Festschrift zur Feier des 150 Jahrigen Bestehens dcr Koen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu GrOttingen igoi, B^rhn 1901 ) On the Prakrit of this 
drama, see K o n o w , GGA 1894 479 ff 

2. The fiist report about this dramatic prasasti (only the first 
two acts are preservedj the second slab of stone, that contamed the remaining 
tivo acts IS lost } was given by KK Leleinthey ear 1903 has been edited 
and published (Ep Ind 8, g6),also separately on the basis of a proof^ropy 
by E Hultzsch under the title. The Parijatamafijari or 
V ij ay as rl , a natika, composed in about 1213 bv hfadana, Leipzig igo6; 
a commentary upon it by Laksmanasuri, Leipzig igoy There arc 
inscriptions of Aijuna varman of the years 1211, 1213 2nd 1215 A D. 

3 See above p 28 As Levi (App. 45 <" ) savs . the poet has 
succeeded in making a contemporary kin^ ic hero of his drama \Mthout cznng 
in the least to bring ir any actual historical moment [ Pralaparudra vas a 
ruler of Warangal, and his inscriptions arc dated I2g8 1314 A Keith 
HSLp 203] TheHammiramadamardanatoooftfaeJamapoet 
Jayasimha is a quasi-historical drama It describes how the pnde of 
Hammira 1 e of Amir Shikar or of the Sultan Samm-d-duny a (1 1 235 A D ) 
was shattered Gf. also S R Bhandarkar, Rt^OTt IJ, p 16 n 72 ff. 
[ This work, that v.'zs written behveen 1219 and 1229 A D , has been published 
in the GOS, No 10, 1910 ] 
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imnation (Viveka) with his wife Revelation (Upam- 
sad), who will destroy the whole family of Confusion 
(Moha). Moha (Confusion) and his adherents obstruct 
this, his mam followers are the Sexual Instinct 
(Kama), his wife Sexual Pleasure (Rati), 
Spiritual Conceit (Brahmana Dambha) and his 
grandfather E g o 1 s m (Ahamkara), Anger (Krodha) 
and Greed (Lobha) and his wives I n ju r y (Himsa) 
and Desire (Trsua). The maid - servants of King 
Confusion are Wrong Knowledge (Mithyadrsti) and 
Bewilderment (Vibhramavati). Among his 
reliable confederates are to be found Heterodox 
Learnings, particularly Materialism (Lokayata) 
of Carvaka. These mighty devils are opposed m the battle 
from the side of King Discrimination (Viveka), 
Peace (l§anti) and Compassion (Karuna), the 
daughters of Religion (Sraddha), and their friends 
Love for Man (Maitri) and Love for God 
(Visnubhakti), too have jomed hands In the formi- 
dable battle, that is described in act V, the two troops 
of heroes, with their elephants, chargers and foot-soldiers 
push one another m a bloody arena. Materia- 
lism, that stands m the front row, is overthrown, so 
that the contestants get hold of each other. The heretic 
rehgions get scattered m the wind through the flood of the 
ocean of True Dharma. Buddhism takes 
shelter among the barbanous people, Digambara 
Jainism, Kapalika Saivism and other 
heretic teachings flee towards the regions of Paficalas 
Malavas, Abhiras etc , all infested with fools. 

At the end Old Wisdom is victorious The 
Revelation (Upanisad), through DivineLovc 
(Visnubhakti), becomes pregnant From lier w'omb 
are born a daughter. Science (Vidya), and a son 
Rise of Knowledge (Prabodhodaya). A 
voice from behind the scene announces that the lernblc 
Science (Vidya) has burst forth the breast of the Mind 
(Manas) and that she has swallow'ed King Confusion 
(Moha) with his retinue Immediately there appears 
Rise of Knowledge (Prabodhodaya) and greets 
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Peace-— Fnend, He is not a demon; rather he is a 
weaklmg 

Pity. — ^Then -what can he be ? 

Peace — I fear, he is a goblin {ptsaca). 

Pity • — Friend, how can a goblin dare come out when 
the world is brilliant with the net of the blazing 
rays of the sun ^ 

Peace- — ^Then possibly he is a creature of the lull 
that has come up from its den. (Marks him and 
pondermg) (Ah, I have found out the truth). 
It IS the Digambara-canon that has 
been set mto motion by Confusion. Let us, 
therefore, leave him the passage wide open. 
(She turns about her face). 

Pity. — Friend, wait a moment, till I look for ^raddha 
in him. (So both of them stop. The Digambara 
Jama appears in the guise of a Jama monk ) 
Digambara — ^Hail to Arhats. Hail to Arhats. In 
the house with nme gates^ the soul burns like 
a lamp This is the emancipation- and bhss- 
bestowmg highest truth uttered by the most 
exalted Jma. (Goes away). (From inside the 
stage) Hear, Hear, O young lay-men, 
malamaapuggalapinde saalajalehim kebsl suddhi I 
appa vimalasahavo lisipalicalanehi janavvo ll 
“How can the water of the whole world 
Clean this body, the mass of filth ? 

The soul, that by nature, is pure. 

Can be known by no means. 

That IS different from devotion to sages.” 

What do you say ^ What sort of devotion to sages ? 

Hear this — 

dule calanapanamo hdasakkalam ca bhoanam miitham I 
issamalam na ktjjcnr Imnam dalam lamantanam 11 
“Bow before the holy-men from a distance. 

Extend them all hospitability and 
A sweet dish, you must offer them : 

While these holy-men be enjoying \\ith your ^^omen, 
Do avoid condemning them filthih ” 


. That IS m the bod\ of human-being. 
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The funeral yard — ^my residence 
I take my food in a skull of man 
With my eye cleared through witchcraft, 

I see the world and God, 

Both as one and different.” 

The Jama ascetic asks him as to the natuie of his 
religion and its principles of emancipation At this the 
Kapilaka describes the manner of his worship of God in 
the words 


Tnasliskantravasdbhighantamahdmamsdhutirjuhvatam 
vahnau brahmakapdlakalpitasurdpdnena nah pdrand I 
sadyahkrttakathorakanthavigalatkUdladhdrojjvalair 


arcyo nah purusopahdrabalibhirdevo mahdbhairavah Jl 
“We offer to our God human-flesh mixed up with 

brain, marro\v and fat in lire* 
We break our fast with drink of wine kept in the skull 

of a Brahman a 

We worship the divine great Bhairava with offer of 

human-flesh. 

Looking bright with the stream of blood flowing from 

the hard neck just severed ” 
Monk. (Listening attentively) * O Buddha, Buddha ^ 
What a terrific religious practice * 

Jama Ascetic O Arhat, Arhat ! How much has 
this wretched fellow been under the influence of 
some devil ^ 

Then the Kapalika angrily proceeds tow^ards the tw^o, 
since they have accused God l§iva of witchcrdft and 
threatens them with his terrible sword. Overwhelmed 
with anxiety the monk and the ascetic yield before 
him and request him to pardon them Then he puts 
back his sword into the sheath and takes upon himself 
the duty of propagating his religion wider. One cannot 
be happy without eiyoyment of sensuous pleasure, w'lthout 
enjoyment there cannot be spiritual emancipation an 
emancipated person should have the form of Siva, w'ho 
sports rejoicingly embraced by his loving ^vlfc Par\'atl 
Since both of them doubt about the correctness of the 
principle that a being given to suffering can be emancipated, 
the Kapalika summons his religion, that enters in the 
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guise of a KapalinI, resembling a voluptuous woman of 
lowly origin. The Kapalika orders her to take hold of 
the two spirits. Now she embraces the monk and the 
Jama ascetic one after another. These two persons give 
expression to their feeling of joy and quickly they get rid 
of their religion and embrace the religion of the Kapalika, 
whom they recognise as their teacher and master and let 
themselves be initiated with the drink of wine into the 
great teaching of Bhairava — all this is described with 
severe humour, that is hardly to be met with in 
many places. 

The great popularity of this allegorical drama among the 
panditas is proved not only by the large number of its extant 
manuscripts and printed editions, but also by the several imita- 
tions that It has found^. Thus in between 1229 and 1232 the 
Jama Yasahpala wrote a drama Moharajapara- 
j a y a , the “Defeat of King of Illusion”, m which the conver- 
sion to Jainism of King Kumarapala and his marriage with the 
princess Krpasundari (“Generosity, the Beauty”) are presented 
and Hcmacandra is mentioned as the priest, who solemmses the 
marriage m the presence of the Arhat^. In the 13th or 14th 
century the Vedanta - scholar (Vedantadesika) Vehkata- 
nalha (orVenkatesa)^ wrote a philosophical drama, 
the Sarakalpasuryodaya, “Rise of the Sun of Will” 
m 1,0 acts^. In the 16th century Kavikarnapura 
(born 1525) wrote his allegonco-philosophical and quasi- 


Erabodhacandfodaya is the Vijnanaglta, 

\>ntcr \^ .IS U a m i*c T n V Jamas. A particularly successful drama- 
NGGW in ji n * Qo* fT 5 of Hcmacandra. Cf. H u 1 1 z s c h , 

Jptjcthtr \uth G.inJcandST'J 7^’ P 6i ff Ramacandra wrote 

rir i.v......™ j . ‘ ” commentary on the Natyadarpana, a work on 

reported to 


dramauirqA j.im.uiir>n vijayac 

" that he po’s-ics^td a .MS of this work 


::c II. PTul 
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»-nKaV,sur>od>a (Srirangam 1917), seeJRAS 193?, p 591. 
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historical drama Gaitanyacandrodaya in 10 acts^ 
at the command of King Prataparudra. Kali (“Evil Age”) 
and Adharma (“Disbelief”) appear in this piece and complain 
that on account of the preachings of Caitanya their rule is losing 
force. Immediately Caitanya himself (as a demi-god) appears 
with his disciples for the purpose of propagatmg the right princi- 
ples. By the side of the mythological and allegorical characters 
(Bhakti, Maitri, Narada, Krsna, etc ) there appear also human 
beings like King Prataparudra and others A very learned 
work IS also the drama Amrtcdaya^ in 5 acts of Gokula- 
n a t h a of Mithila It is attributed to the year 1693 AJD. 
Here characters like Sruti, Anviksaki, Katha, Patanjali, Jabali 
and others enter In the first half of the 18th century A n a n - 
daraya Makhin® wrote a philosophical drama J i v a n - 
andana in 7 acts^ It is likewise a text-book on Medicine 
and an allegorical drama with religio-ethical (Sivaitie) tenden- 
cies. It presents how King J 1 v a (Life) in his Capital 
(sarira), “body” is besieged by the army of diseases under the 
leadership of yaksman (consumption) and at last attains 
victory in the strife through the grace of gods. 

An instructive composition of a different type is the drama 
Bhartrhannirveda, (“the Drama of) Bhartr- 
h a ri’s Disgust with the World®” of the Siva-worshipper Han - 
h a r a of Mithila It is a peculiarly dramatised legend that 
belongs to ascetic poetry, of which we have found so many probes 
in the epic, puranic, Buddhist and Jama literatures 


1 Published m Bibl Ind , Calcutta 1854 and m Km 87, 1906 Cf. 
L 6 V 1 237 fF To the 16th century belongs also the Dharmavijaya 
(“Victory of Religion” ) of S u k 1 a Bhudeva, printed in the Grantha- 
Tatnamala III, Bombay 1889 , see Egg e ling, I^id. Off Cal p 1596 f, 
Schuyler, Bibliography, p. 89 

2 Published in Km 59, 1897. Gf Haraprasad, Report I, 17 f. 
2 According to Krishnamacharya, p 112, his father was 

a minister of Saharaja of Tanjorc (1684-1711) See also Burnell, 

'X'stiiorc 172^* 

4 Edited ID Km 27,1891. Detailed index by C Gappcller m 
the Festsdinft Windisch, p 107 ff „^°«>er allegoncal drama oHhe samep^t 
IS the Vidyaparinayana, Marriage of Knowledge , Edited in Km 

Edited m Km 29, 1892 Translated into English by L H Gray, 
TAOS 2? IQ 04 197 ff Hanhara is mentioned also as the author of a drama 
irabh^lltip^Linaya (Gray. ibidxgT) 
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According to tradition Bhartrhari was a king. He loved 
his wife Bhanumati very dearly. After a long period of 
separation from her husband, who wanted to go on a 
world-tour, once the queen said, that she would not remain 
alive without him. The king wanted to get this statement 
tested. He went on a hunt and got the rumour spread that 
he had been killed by a tiger. The moment the queen 
came to know of this she breathed her last. The king 
returned back and heard the unhappy news. Now he was 

wholly perplexed, burst into tears and reproached his 
own-self — 


svayaih nirmdydndhwm bata hatadkiydsminmpatitam 
mayd vydddydsyam svayamahipatescumbitamidam I 
krpdnena svena pfahatamidamdtmaryakarunam 
svayam suptvd sadmanyahaha nthtio dvdri dahanah ll 
“A fool, I am, who dug a ditch into which I myself 

fell; 

i myself opened the mouth of the snake that has 

^ bitten me; 

With my sword I have mercilessly struck my my 

ownsdf* * 

Oh, I myself kept fire at the door, while I was sleeping 

- . inside the house.” 

In unrestrained perplexity he enters into a funeral 
pyre with the intention of burning himself with the corpse 
Tl 'If '^^***^ there comes the ascetic Goraksanathat. 

^ ‘Appears as aggrieved and laments seemingly 
sampw bowl is broken into pieces, in the 

lie makr! ft! deceased wife, and thus 

death of “ nonsensical to lament the 

renunentio*'^ Person and that real happiness consists in 

like to hatr i does not 

and worldlv^T^ kingdom, government 

"°^l^ly this helps him litdc and the 


ofKayjpijaj^ the founder of the ^ivaite sect 

A P: l,,^rorc, the the 15 century 

sometime later Gf 
2nd Ed , London 
Ind Ant 7, 1878, 


Cf. >1.C comola,„, II,.. 
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yogin brings to life his wife through his magical power. 
Bhanumatl, who is awoke from her slumber of death, is 
disdainfully rejected by the king. As the real ascetic 
likes, he knows nothing about his wife. All her implorings 
and coaxings are of no avail. Then the queen takes resort 
to the last means. She brings her children before the 
king and tries to arouse fraternal sentiment in him But 
even this meeting evokes little response from him. He is 
convinced that this world is a lengthy dream, an illusion, 
a fata morgana, and he renounces his throne and the 
family. Then Goraksanatha praises him as the best of 
the nirvana-seekers^. 

Not only was philosophy taught in the drama, but there 
exists also a drama that attempts to teach philosophy beside 
grammar. This object of curiosity is Antarvyakarna- 
natyaparisista^ of Krsnananda Vacas- 
p a 1 1 . Here the verses are to be explained as having two 
meanings; on one side they mean rules of grammar and on the 
other they teach philosophy and moral 

Learned dramas of all types have been written in Sanskrit 
upto our times®. Dillisamrajya* wntten in the year 


1 In act V the verse 

atram tiUamaiangaimUkuvndcm nnlhitiikam iilpinch 
sankalpasya titkalpanatniraciiam iidiyomcpatu jagal 1 
dtTghascapmmxdam vadanti sudhtyah kepindrajalam punap 
procuh kutdathanlankianagmimvdpare mtnire H 
sadhu vatsa, sadhu l sarcdnapi mivanasalmo 

jivanattiayya vartast, m which King Bhartrhari gives expression to 
this feeling of renunciation of the world, partly reminds us of the Vairagya- 
iataka, but verbal correspondences are not to be found 

2 That IS to say “appendix to the dramatic art with mclusion of 
grammar”. Published in Calcutta 1894, earlier editions 1840 and 1855 (see 
Schuyler, Bibliography, p 66) 

3 On the attempts that have been made for revival of the classical 
drama in modem India, see L 6 vi 401 ff , 466 If and Barth, Revue crit 
1892, 193, f Amongst these dramas of the 19th century are in..]uded also the 
dramas havmg strong social bias, e g K ulinakulasarvasva (na{aka} 
of Ramanarayana Tarkaratna, written against polygamy and 
amongst the Kulina Brahmanas Umc^acandra Mitr a's V i d h a - 
vavivahana^aka, for introduction of remarriage of mdows (The 
purposive dramas Kulinakulamava and Vidhavavivaha are in Bengal 
and not in Sanskrit) European dramas too have recently been translated 
into Sanskrit thus Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream” by R 
Krishnamac hariar under the title Vasantikasvapna, 
(Kumbhakonam 1892) 

4 Madras 1912 The author had made a complimentary presentation 
of the work to Wintcrnitz An analysis and partial translation by 
Gappeller in Deutsche Rundschau, 39 , igiSj P 45^ 
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For the purpose of giving representation to this type of 
dramatic poetry we may here briefly state the plot of one 
Srngarabhusana, “Ornament of God of Love”S of the 
poet V a m a n a b h a 1 1 a b a n a (15th century A D.^) 

Matching with the plot of the drama, the introductory 
prayer has a strong erotic colouring. After the usual prelude 
in the form of a dialogue between the stage-manager 
and his associate is over, there enters the worlding (vita) 
Vilasasekhara and he remains all alone on the stage till 
the end From his monologue we learn that after he has 
spent the night in the company of his beloved he gets 
further intoxicated with the rapture of love under the idea 
that he will stroll about in the harlots’ quarters dunng the 
day for the purpose of being present on the occasion of the 
feast of puberty of the daughter of his fnend Kamamanjari. 
He begins with a description in ornate verses of the sunrise 
and the dawning morning. As in a cinematograph, 
there pass before our eyes most colourful pictures of 
hfe in the harlots’ quarters of the city, where harlots, 
procuresses, worldmgs (vitas), court-fools (vidusakas) 
and dance-master (pithamardaka) loiter about, and 
love-revelling is associated wth chanting of music and 
song. His various encounters with the characters, 
who are not made visible to the audience, offer to our 
Vilasasekhara opportunities for more or less witty 
and humorous conversations and poetical descnptions. 
There he sees the beautiful Kamalavati at the terrace 
of her mansion: 

smaramrgayurvagurabhanasitanavaklrya nakhamukhairalakan I 
tarunajanahrdqyaharindnntsargaiaraldn grahltumudyunkte II 

“With her fingers she is spreading her black hairs like 
the net of Kama, the hunter, in order to entrap therein the 
gazelles, the wavering hearts of young man.” He makes 
his glowing declaration of love and adds to it a malicious 
remark on the harlot’s mother. Proceeding further, he 
meets the Brahmana-wordhng (vipravita) Mandaraka, the 
son ofMadhava, “who has misappropriated the amount 


1. Edited in Km 58, 1896, 

2. See above p 278 
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that his father had left to his care for the purpose of per- 
forming sacrifices and who has taken the vow of offering 
the same to the god of love.” He makes himself full of 
humour and he is comical in a seemingly heretic manner 
towards young Brahmanas. One of his next meetings is 
with Indumatl, who is sporting with a ball. He describes 
admiringly her beauty and is envious of the ball, that she 
strikes with her lotus-hands and which, while falling upon 
or falling down, rests on her breasts. The beauty invites 
him to an idle gossip. But laughing, he remarks that he 
fears to miss the feast of his friend and advances further. 
Then he utters — 

“The maiden, whom I see there at the summit of 
the mansion, is awaiting her lover, who has been turned 
out by the mother. 

dhhaii malayamarutd taralitasaihvyanapallavd tarunl I 
carutaranaydnaiaphara Jambaranpuvijayavaijayantwa II 
This young girl looks like the victory-staff of Cupid; her 
delicate mantle fluttering in the wind is the flag-cloth and her 
wandering eyes are the Safara-fish set therein^. 

(Having looked carefully). Here is Vasantika, the 
aughter of Madhavi. (Approaching her) Friend Vasantika, 
w at arc you, sitting on the summit of the mansion, 
doing there? What do you say ? »I am gazing at the 

majestic beauty of the grove that has become charming 
with the advent of the spring: 

komalastahakanamrd carupallavaraginl 1 
makandamiha vasantl samtyajya kimu sobhate II 
Docs the jasmine-shrub, bent down on account of 
clusters of delicate blossoms, shine forth after it has left 
the mango-tree and longs for beautiful sprouts.^” 

Smiling bashfully, why are you keeping silent ? 

r • ^ know your great affection for my 

”cn a anda. ’ Has he been expelled by the mother. 


fnlj) in of ^ove c.'irries sapharas (small but very much moving 

ntle ), seeking the sweet pleasure of love?” 
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greedy of money, overpowered with the devil of old age ? 
What do you say ? “That your honour knows to read 
the feeling of another person”. Friend Vasantika, let 
the crow caw and let the wheel of the water-mill move 
along. See • 

akrandanam kamukakdlaratnh 
karotu tavajjananl pisdd. I 
tathdpi bhuyddiyamavyapdyd 
mdkandasambhogarasdnubhutih Jl 

“Let the devil, of your mother, who is as unkind as 
the night of death for the lover, just cry and bewail. Still 
let this pleasure of union with Makanda be incessant.” 

Our vita advances fiirther. One of his next meetings 
is with a group of female dancers who are going to some 
drama-hall In order to enjoy their presence he visits 
his friend the dance-master Gunadatta, praises his method 
of dance-training and does not feel ashamed in giving 
expression to his sentiment of love for a dancing girl. 
Then an enchanting swing-song strikes his ear. His 
friend Makaranda celebrates the spring-swing festival in 
the company of his beloved. The vita comes nearer, 
admires the beauty and repeats the swing-song that 
she sings^ In the meantime it is noon and the vita rushes 
forth into the garden of his girl-friend Candravati, on 
account of heat After he has some chat for a litde 
while, he moves further and meets a realistically described 
old woman, for whom he utters the proverb : vrddhd 
vdravildsinl vdnarl bhavati, “an old harlot becomes a she- 
monkey”. She has in her grip a young man, “who had 
married” her daughter six months ago without discharging 
his monetary obligations; she is draggmg him to a court 
of law. Our vita interferes in the quarrel as a mediator. 

It IS followed by a description of a ram-fight, of k cock- 
fight, of a fight between two wrestlers, and of a bloody 
fight that takes place between two rivals Then he meets 
one of his old beloved, who reminds him of his amorous 
pleasure of the last night. Then he listens to the wonder- 
ful and charming sweet tune of the harp of beautiful 


I It IS a Prakrit-song, the only Prakrit pass^c found in the bhana. 
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Mafijubhasini, till when it is evening. Now it is time to 
attend the festival of his female-friend. He describes 
the splendidly decorated hall in which his female friend 
is celebrating the feast of her loving daughter. He praises 
her beauty. His woman-friend hurls herself upon him 
for embracing him. He wishes happiness to her daughter 
and finishes with the usual concluding dramatic song that 
is as erotic as the nandi in its content. 

This monologue is not wanting in poetically beautiftil 
passages — at least according to the Indian conception of ornate 
poetry still the limits in respect of obscenity, the limits that can 
be tolerated by western taste are transgressed more than once. 

There are other bhanas, that are of the same type 
and of similar contents, that have come to be known up to 
this time^ Even the MukundanandaofKasipati 
Kaviraja*, [who lived in the early part of the 18 th 
century in the court of Nanjaraja of Mysore], in which Krsna 
has an unendingly long and mostly erotic conversation 
in verse and prose with his male and female friends (who do 



{See Lfivifass ^ aradacary a 

knoAvn also as Am nTst a c5?va author is 

and has been edited bv m the 14th century AD. 

editions also by V a 1 1 a R Calcutta 1868; 

also J I V a n A n d a V id ® ™ ® « J ^ c h a r y a , Madras 1872, and 
‘bid, p. 489 ] , the°S a r a diti 1 a P ' V * 874 . cf S. K. D e , 

Wilson II, 384 ff ; r the autbni' a of a poet Sankara (contents in 
1 ’ .t-T.-" ’ «■ *”5 author was a native of Varanasi— S. K. D e , 

. as as ad an a 

1. h « „ if 

A m in_a b h.*in a ; cf S K n#. Y ® ** * a 1 1 1 a k a whicli is called 
D 1 k si t a (17th century ) and thi^’ -P* ^ ofRamabhadra 

Km. 78 1902 ) of N a 11 s’d ik sit “ S ® ^ a s a r v a s v a (published m 
(appaTcntly towards the end ‘nt®" B a 1 ac an d r a'^D i k s 1 1 a. 
millin') IS the author of one Suhhad*-^ ‘Tthand the beginning of the r8th 
tbr others bhanas, that '^ell [Some of 

Karpiiracarita (?d. GOS S By now are- 

KaianiS-a *Be Rupakasafka) 

S a • 1 a y a of "^R a n 1 a”r 5 century AD.) the 

ofVrt charactcipKf Ramasvami 

lo-’G — A Note on th.> ^ K onow, Indische Dramcn, p. 

»P2G, 03 IT 3 on the Sanskrit Monologue Play m JRAS, 

1. i>, .,-»•» . 

t6i 


Shastry, NIA T\r , ^ ‘“o* I On the author and his 

» , *’.tA,IV,lg4i,p. 150 IT.] 
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not appear on the stage), makes little distinction between 
God ICrsna and common worldlings such as appear in other 
bhanas. 

Almost none of the prahasanas or comedies of earlier 
ages has come down to us, and even of the productions of recent 
days only a few have been prmted^ 

Sankhadhara of Kannauja wrote the comedy 
Latakamelaka, “The Association of Scoundrels”^, 
for the entertainment of his king and patron Gavindacandra 
in a spring festival, probably m between 1113 and 1143 A D. 
The famous Dhurtasamagama,” “The Meeting of 
the Rogues”^ ofjyotirisvara Kavisekhara, son 
of DhireSvara is a work of later years The contents of this 
piece may be summarised as follows — 

The student Duracara makes a confession before his 
teacher, the mendicant Visvanagara, that he loves the harlot 
Anahgasena, at which the teacher creates in hun the im- 
pression that he too is in love with the beautiful Suratapriya. 
The teacher and the disciple both go in for common begg- 
ing. This brings them mto the house of Anangasena The 
teacher is so much charmed at her sight that he wishes 


I . Many more may probably be existing in manuscripts B Q h I e r 
once told Wmternitz that he had brought with him very many prahasanas 
from India, but he was not thinking of publishing them on account of their 
being too obscene To an earlier age (7th century AD) belongs the 
Mattavil asa-prahasanaof Mahendravikramavarman 
(edited byGanapati m TSS, No 55, 1917 ) It is of little literary value 

2 Published in Km. 20, i88g 

3 Edited by Chr Lassen m the Anthologia Sanscritica (Bonn 
1838), pp 66-96,116-130 and by G Cappellcr, Jena 1883 According 
toHaraprasad. Report I, p 23, it was written in 1324 AD Lassen 
places it in the 2nd half of the 15th century Cf Levi 252 f [Keith, 
HSL, p 261 has given the following account about this work^ — of much later 
date IS the well-known Dhurtasamagama of Jvotirisv ara Kavisekhara, son 
of Dhane£vara, grandson of Rame^van. of the family of Dhiresvara, who 
wrote under the Vijayanagara-kmg Narasimha (A D 1487-1507 ), though a 
Nepalese manuscript makes his father Dhlrasimha and his pation Harasimha, 
who has been identified implausibly with Harisunha of Simraon (AD 1324) 

S K D e, HSL, p 497 —“The Meeting of Knaves” of the Maithila Jyot.ris- 
vara Kavisekhara, son of Dhanesvara, grandson of Ramesvara of the family 
of Dhiresvara, was composed under Kmg Harasimha or Harisunha of the 
Kamata-family, who ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th 
century. But the relevant lines read- rameharji^a pautrena taiiabhaialah 
pavUr^trterdhireharayalmajena kavisekhaiScatya-jyohTiivarepa vvaettam dhurlasmm- 
gamam tiama natakam So Jyotirisvara w'as a son of Ramesrar.a and a 
grandson of Dhiresvara Cf S K Ghattciji, Introduction to 
Varnaratnakara, p XV ] 
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to take her into his own possession and thus incurs the dis- 
pleasure of his disciple. They fall in violent quarrel. With 
the intention of getting rid of both of them the harlot 
goes to a court of arbitration. They approach the Brah- 
mana Asajjatimisra. who tries to arrive at a decision in 
respect of this difficult case of arbitration. The act II 
takes us into the house of this gallant Brahmana, who even 
enters into a philosophical discourse with the vidusaka 
in which the former asserts that the essence of life consists 
in the enjoyment of love, whilst the latter maintains the 
view that theft of money belonging to another person is 
not less heinous than enjoyment to another man’s wife. In 
the meanwhile there comes the mendicant with his disciple. 
They place before the arbitrator their points of difference. 
Then Asajjatimisra is moved at the beauty of the harlot and 
he orders that she must stay with him till he arrives at a 
decision. While she is staying in his house, the vidusaka 
tries to obtain her. At this stage the barber Mulana- 
saka arrives and asks Vasantasena to clear the debt that 
she owes to him. She refers him to Asajjati, who pays him 
out of his pupils’s purse. Then the Brahmana requests 
the barber to shave his hairs and pair his nails. But 
1 1 C barber chains his hands and feet* and runs away. 

^ ® Brahmana cries for help and the vidusaka scis 
him free. 


_ A still worse company we meet with in the farce H a s - 
V J^gadlsvara. Here not only the 

In It f ] ^ doctors and astrologers arc ridiculed. 

*1 ^ ^ Saiva mendicant, his disciple, 

Ihr "'Iio reports with great satisfaction that 

It L t ^ ™»litary officer 

in tile he-iv/* composed the Vedas and to have been 

L At the end of 

the 16thccntur> Saint Sam a raj a Diksita wrote a 
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comedy Dhurtanataka^, that ridicules the Saiva 
ascetics, one of whom had fallen in love with a dancing girP. 
One Pandit G o p i n a t h a is the a\ithor of the comedy 
Kautukasarvasva, that was played on the occasion 
of the autumn festival during the Durgapuja in Bengal (we 
know not when). The drama is rather a satire on kings and 
their ministers than on religious men 

Another satire on the kmgs is the drama Kautuka- 
ratnakara*ofa poet, who calls himself Ka vitarkika, 
son of Vaninatha. He was the chief priest of Kmg Laksmana 
Manikyadeva [end of the 16th century AD]. The hero 
is a silly kmg whose wife is kidnapped away and who 
utilizes the services of all sorts of scoundrels and fools for her 
recovery Even the names of characters of this piece are comical. 
Thus the chief priest’s name is Acarakalakum (“poison of disci- 
pline”), the name of a guard of the harem is Pracandcasepha, 
the military general is Samarakatara (“terrified in battle”), 
and the pohce officer is Susilantaka (“ender of courtesy”) and 
the doctor is Vyadhivardhaka (“mcreaser of disease”). 

Even these farces are composed in the language of ornate 
poetry, and not unoften even m a bombastic style It can, 
however, be hardly doubted that these too have been ^\Titten for 
the purpose of offering amusements in courts and that on the 
model of popular farces already present m popular dialects 

[Here a mention has to be made of the four one-act 
monologue plays that were discovered and prmted as late as 
1922. They have been included in a single volume under 
the title Caturbhani^. The titles of these four bhanas 


1 According to W 1 1 s o n II, 407 the drama is not an attractive 
production, but at the same time it is less vulgar than other prahasanas 
what Kiel i.(Geschichte des Dramas III, 371 f ) has described m the ivords 
“The farce has the merit of a bald-head that is free from noxious insects and 
hairs at the same time” [ On Samaraja D i k s 1 1 a’s age (latter part of 
the 17th century) and his works, see S K D c, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p 320 
and P K Gode ABORI, X, p isSf] 

2 Cf Wilson II 410 ff, C Cappeller m the GurupOja- 
kaumudi, (Festschrift A Weber, Leipzig, 1896) p 59 ff C^d. Rarna- 
candra Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1828 Dacca University Mb 

No 1580 D ] T j 

3. Rxtracts in Cappeller, ibid 62 f. and Eggeling Ind. 

Off Cat p 1618 ff [and Dacca University MS No 1821 ] 

4. Ed Ramakrsna Kavi and S K Ramanatha 
Sastri , Sivapuri, Trichur. Edited again under the title .srngarateta b> 
Moticandra and Vasudevasarana Agravala, Bombay 
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arc Dhurtavitasamvada, “The Dialogue between 
the Rouge and the Rake”, Ubhayabhisarika, “The 
Drama of the Girl who meets two lovers”, The Padma- 
p r a b h r t aka, and the Padataditaka, “The Drama of 
the Kicked.” We know nothing about the authorship of any one 
of the first three bhanas, and about the fourth we know from its 
colophon that its author was one Udicya Syamilaka, 
son of ViSvcSavaradatta^. The other three dramas are attributed 
to as follows: — the Padmaprabhrtaka to iSudraka, the 
Dhurtavitasamvada to Isvaradatta and the Ubhaya- 
bhisarika to Vararuci. But this attribution is based on a 
single traditional stanza^ that is mentioned in the introduction 
to the Caturbhani by its editors and said to have been found at 
the end of Padmaprabhrtaka. 


In the opinion of scholars the, probable age of these 
larias falls in about the 5th century A.D., and m any case none 
01 them was written later than the 10th century A. D.^, 
especially as the Padataditaka is quoted by authors who, lived 
not later than that century. 

Except m the Dhurtavitasamvada, the hero is not 
ihe v«a but a friend of the vita. This fnend-hero does not 
appear before the audience, but all that he does is reported 
)> the vita on the stage on which he alone makes his 

Er""' ■"onologue plays,, these 

0 The vf" T desertions of amorous aLntU.es 
in them. interest too are introduced^ 


A mention 


may here be made of the B h a g a v a j j u - 


tnml.nexl inlo English by S iTku m a and notes Ubhayabhisarika 

>27-1 *7. The I’admaprabhrtnt ^ ® n , Calcutta Review 1926, p, 
A homa,n f.r’ English translati^, etc. 

‘-I's Kd Moiicandra. * ’ Eor Bibliography sec Appendix 

= ed Moticandrn. 

■I 1 . u 11. a ,, 'jR ' 9 =®' P 63 IT. See alio F. W. 

ur ttrtailcd knnr,«n s<e :> K. D c , (.bid) 
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“dthe Damakaprahasana^ of unknown 
authors and age. In the former iSandilya, a discinle of 
a Buddhist saint, falls in love with Ajjuka, a prostitute^ who 
IS bitten by a snake and dies. The saint’s soul enteis into 
the body ofAuuka with the intention of setUng the mmd of 
his disciple on proper line The soul of Ajjuka is put through 
inistake of Yama s agent into the body of the saint. Now with 
the soul of the saint Apuka behaves hke the saint and the body 
of the saint with the soul of Apuka behaves hke the latter to 
the great astonishment of evei ybody. But Yama’s agent becomes 
aware of the mistake, and the two souls are let re-enter mto 
their proper bodies. The Damakaprahasana is an imitation of 
the usual type of the vidusaka episode of a drama, and perhaps 
It is part of another drama, and not an independent 
work The Natavataprahasana^ was written by 
one Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Gayani It is of 
an unknown date. It does not conform to the requirements of 
a prahasana and does noc present any noteworthy literary 
quality. J 


NARRATIVE LITERATURE 
Tales, fables and stories belong to the best productions 
of the Indian mind and they were elevated to the status of real 
literature m India earlier and m a much greater measure than 
among the other civilized countries As we have already seen 
above, they occupy not only a prominent position m respect of 
religious books of the Buddhist and the Jamas*, but also m 
respect of ornate poetry, they are not of an inferior standing. 


t Editions — A Eanerji-Sastri, JBORS, 1924, with a 
commentary by P Anujan A chan. Cochin 1925 Prabhakara 
S a s t r i Madras 1925 

2 Ed K Venkatarama^astri, Lahore 1 926 See also 
Jolly in Festgabe G a r b e , Erlangen 1927, p 1 1 5-121 

3 Ed Granthamala, Bombay 1887 

4 We can hardly arrive at a decision as to whether the Buddhists 
or thejainas had contributed more towards development of the Indian narra- 
tive literature and towards circulation of Indian stories In any case it is an 
exaggeration to say, as assumed by H e r t c 1 , that we ought to be grateful 
to the Jamas, “due to whom we possess simple excellent prose of the type of 
narrative literature” (Geist des Ostens i, 1913, p 185 ) It can never be true, 
since we find the use of Sanskrit in Jama literature first of all in the 9th 
century A D , when Sanskrit prose had long before become fully developed. 
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For the people of the West in many respects these tales, etc. are 
more valuable than all other branches of Indian ornate poetry. 

When one reads the court-epics, in which the sanie ol 
narrative materials are repeated again and again and the 
dramas, that, with a few exceptions, contain the same themes 
over and again, with which we have already become familiar in 
the epic, whilst m the comedies the same intrigues are repeated 
with minor deviations according to certain pattern, one could 
be led to believe easily that Indians lacked in creative genious 
as such. What a great difference in narrative literature ! What 
an inexhaustible phantasy m creatmg wonderful intricacies in 
stones I How much of spirit and wit in respect of inventmg 
sober and comic scenes in the fable: what an abundance o 
increasing new materials in stories, novels and fictions^ ! Unlike 
other types of Indian poetical works, in this narrative literature 
the tendency is not to delineate only the stereotyped figures, hut 
we meet here quite often several types of people — in fables men 
in the guise of animals — that exhibit a distinct physiognomy. 
And these men are not only virtuous kings or bold warriors, 
or beautiful and loving princesses and venerable priests, as 
in tlic epics and mostly in dramas too, but also people from 
other spheres of life, viz farmers, manual workers, salesmen, 
artisans*, and all sorts of people like jugglers, swindlers, rascals, 
selfish Brahmanas, hypocrite monks, harlots and procuresses. 
Lastly, no branch of Indian ornate poetry has exercised so great 
an influence on foreign literatures and has become so much 
important for world literature as the narrative 
liuraUirc, It is most w’onderful that the Indian narrative 


material has passed from nation to nation in such a way that 
w<* find in almost all the countries of Europe and Asia and 
even among those of Africa, stories and tales of which the 
original home was in India. And the fact is that not only have 
individual stories, per hazard, found their way' from India into 
other countries thiough oral transmission by traders and tourists, 
but the entire bulk of Indian books, as wc shall sec, have through 
irair^litious become common to the people of different countries. 
For a long lime it w.!!, generally believed that India was the 


Inclischc Marchen” in the Prcu$s. 
hteruivirt* P 62 fl. sets down fine characicristics of Indian 
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birth place of all tales. But with advancement of our 
knowledge of folklore and ethnology this theory has been com- 
pletely exploded. But the fact still remains that many tales 
of different nations have had their original home in India 

Long before the existence of bigger narrative 
works in Indian literature, it was possessed of all sorts of 
tales and stories that offered amusement to the people. Besides 
there were stray fables that were invented for teachmg rehgious 
or worldly lessons. Tales, swangs, anecdotes and stories that 
were in circulation among the people for a long time and 
the fables that were included in different places in literary 
works formed partly the source and partly the model 
for stories contained in narrative works In India, as in 
other countries, tales and stories have occupied in all the ages 
the same place as the so-called light literature does during 
the modern days^. Tales are different from myths, that 
almost always try to explain something and satisfy some urge 
for knowledge or a religious necessity in the same manner as 
from the fable, that always tries to teach and follows the pada- 
gogical objective in one or the other way. Hence it comes that 
tales and stories had been m existence among the people long 
before they found entry into literature and that they found 
their place first of all in Piakrit literature^, whilst the fable 
originated in literature itself, and in all probability it belonged to 
Sanskrit literature from its very beginning However, it is also 
probable that the animal fable sprang up from animal 
tales, and the former added to itself short gnomic stanzas, 
that are instructive sentences. There are many gnomic 
stanzas that at the same time contain fables vi nuce. These 
gnomic stanzas are very often placed at the top of the stories, 
just like the titles in the narrative literature of the West®. 


I Cf Ben fey, Klemcrc Schnftcn II, 158, Jacobi, GGA 
1892, 632 

2 Cf J a c o b 1 , ZDMG 48, 4*6 

3 About Indian fables, the opinion of K M u 1 1 c nh o f f (ZciN 

schnftf deutsches Alterlum, N F 6, 1875, p i ) on t ^ . 

literally holds good “Many old German proverbs 

st"aSi“» ^Ti?Germr"woJd “Ip J"(-ymg) should be used for 
“Spnchwort” (proverb) in respect of India 
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Thence tt f“““ ntcrature, and any ett ^e 

rcabV I’elong “ ^/f„uless. Certain ^j^al. deciatatory 

beginning ''T^^^dic works belong to rnyt ^^j^.ii„rature • 
h'vvc found lU V genui XJpatusads, 
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■p.aiiVva lo ^ stanzas, that i 
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^ :»nfoC o-non^ta uU- 

'• ?:n«Vel!Wnmnnd«^«^^^ 
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Satyakama, who receives by turn instructions from a bull, 
from a flamingo and a swan^ can hardly be called fables. 

In Indian literature we come by the earliest fables in the 
Mahabharata, and in fact, in the epic proper, as also in book 
5^11^* The existence of fables m India in the 3rd century 
B. C. is proved by the reliefs on the stupa of Bharhut (2nd 
century B. G.^.) As regards their currency during the age of the 
grammarian Patafijali in the 2nd century B. C. the evidence is 
to be found in learned formationa like kakatdliyam “unexpected, 
as in the fable of the crow that was killed by a palm-fruit fall- 
ing down” and ajakrpdntyam “in the manner of the she-goat 
and the dagger” or in “that of the she-goat killed by a dagger^.” 

Incase we now review the actually existing narrative 
literature of India, we can divide it under the following 
groups: — 

1. A great mass of popular tales, stories and swangs, 
that we now know in a larger number, meant only for spiritual 
or worldly objective, that were originally circulatmg just 
orally. They are found m popular languages, and not only 
in Sanskrit. 

2. Collections of stories that were gathered together for 
religious propaganda by some compilator or compilators. To 
this class belong the jatakas and other story-books of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, that were no doubt told for the 
satisfaction of the people®. 


1. Chandogya— Up 4, i; 5; 7; 8. 

a. Of above, I, 349 f , trans 405 if; Mahabhaiata 8, 39 and 41; 
Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, IV, 88 if. Probably m the Mah- 
abharata 12, 1-130 we may find the precursor of the Pancatantra 


3. See above II,' 13 and 102; transl. p 17 and 127. 

4. Mahabhajya, on Pan 2, i, 3 and 5, 3, 106 f Cf W e b c r, Ind. 
Stud. 13, 486. It IS noteworthy that m the Kaut»liya-Arthaiastra, anunal* 
tales are not mentioned “As against this, throughout there abound political 
majciTus and epigrammatic expressions that bear comparison with natural 
kingdom, living and not-living, in which we are to find the rudiments of 
political fables (Her tel, WZKM, 24, 1910,421). 

5. In a more limited measure, the Brahmanas, the Brahma^ical sects 

and schools make use of this very method. Such is the way of teachmg of the 
Samkhya m respect of elaboration of basic principles by meaM of 
Therefore, the SamkhyaSastra contams a section on narrative (akhyaja- 
kadhyaya), see Sankhyapravacanabhajya, transl^d »roin Sanstot mo 
German by R Garbe, (AKM IX, 3, P 25 * ff ^nd Jacobi, SBA 
1911, (P. 270). - 


Wintermtz, History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 20. 
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3. Narrative works in Sanskrit that pursue the express 
objective of teaching political principles and wordly wisdom. 
Of this type is the Paficatantra in its numerous recensions, and 
redactions. 

4. Narrative works, that offer crude entertainment 
(didactical subsidiary objective excepted ) in the form of 
fictions with intercalated stories, firstly in Prakrit and later in 
Sa'tskrit too. To this class belong the Brhatkatha with its later 
rc( actions, the Vetalapaficavimsati, Sukasaptati and others. 

5. Fictions and novels in Sanskrit ornate prose (DaSa- 
kumaracarita, V^avadatta and Kadambari) . 

The works of the last three groups are not compilations 
but compositions in ornate poetry, of which the authors try to 
build their narrative stuff partly from the first two groups and 
partly invent it independently. But in any case they have to 
make efforts in framing and arranging them in the form of an 
independent work. The popular and generally usual form of 
narrative work is the so-called “intercalation^”. 
In a frame-story are included stories in a small or large number, 
and each of such stories can in turn serve as a frame for one or 
more other stories. In every kind of Indian narrative work 
wc find tales, fables and stories beside one another. In the 
middle of a narrative, that has purely the affairs of 
human-being as the subject-matter, we always find also tales, 
relating to the world of wonder and witchcraft of super- 
human beings, and a n i m a 1 - s t o r i e s , in which human 
bcliaviours arc carried over to the animal world®. In the 
narrative works, that pursue some padagogical objective, 
natura ) the fable picdominates, and the tale prevails in 
vvor *s o light literature. Hence the latter too are far more 
t tpen upon popular narratives and tales than the former do. 

* mcc 1 1 C a 1 cs and stories, that arc meant to inculcate a politi- 
VHor ^ wisdom, arc generally the creation of a poetical 


intfrcalatiOM and also puranas too, wo find a certain type of 

It if juit a rcfir.ejncnt of ih« nairativc given m the first person (I-story )- 
.'’sriates his storv, but »omr narration, when not only the hero 

'1 hw to!! isThoS?" r 

toncrjivun of »j,„ ^ jjpucrsiandablc, since according to the Indian 

gods d«m-rL! of creation are e^entially .alike, 

beasts, the difference is not 
rcjiejtitd bsrtl ♦ ** capable of being levelled in course 
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personality and not popular in the real sense of the term'. 
They became popular in course of time, as has probably been 
the case with the stories of the Pancatantra and with the 
Aesopean fables. As against this, the tales have generally 
been popular, inasmuch as they spring up directly from the 
heart of the people, that is from religious ideas and myths, 
from popular belief in witchcraft and from the whim of story- 
telling men and women, drawn from the common people. In 
most cases there is no objective other than to cause amusement 
to one’s ownself or to others*. 

The common name for all the different types of narratives 
in Sanskrit is akhyayika “little story, small narrative” 
and k a t h a , “conversation, entertainment, narrative”. 
In manuals of poetics attempt is probably made to distinguish 
between these two terms and to employ each of them 
for two different kinds of composition in prose; yet the 
authors of these manuals are not all alone in the respect 
of their use®. 

THE PANCATANTRA IN ITS OLDEST TEXT-FORM 

No work of Indian literature- has so long and eventful 
a history as the Pancatantra. The credit of making its history 
clear goes to the greatest extent to two researchers: T h e o d e r 
Ben fey*, who has followed the course of history of this 
work beyond India in its travel into different regions of world 


I. Similarly already Ben fey, Pantschatantra I, log* 

2 That does not stop even moral ideas incidentally finding 
expression in these tales and stories, when they are turned into ornate poetrw 
Down upto present umes Indian poets have remained a particular class of 
teachers of morality 

3. Kavyadarsa i, 23-28; Dhvanyaloka 3, 7 f Patanjali (on P^im 
4» 3» 87 Vartt i ) gives as examples of akhyayika the titles of work that arc 
probably fictions. VaSavadatta, Sumanottara and Bhammathi ^^acdls 
his historical novel Harsacarita an akhyayika, while he has refei^ to hu 
romantic fiction Kadambari as a katha. In the P^catantra ^ 

called katha In the Kathasaritsagara, the stones ^ 
katha, and several times also akhyayika ^semendra in the Katha^antsa^ra 
mentions katha as the chief narrative and akhyayika, the intercalated stones 
(Sees K D e, in BSUS, III, P 3071) . , j 

A Pantschatantra. funf Bucher mdischer Fablcn, Marchen und 
Er?3hluJgen Aus dem Sanskrit ubersetezt mit Emlcitung und Anmer- 
kungan I. II Leipzig 1859 
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literature and Johannes HerteP, who has elucidated 
the history of the Paftcatantra in India itself through critical 
editions of the most important relevant texts and with a large 
number of scientific researches. [Another scholar, who has 
succeeded In going back to the primary Paftcatantra 
is Franklin Edgerton®, who has further examined 
in detail the different available versions of the work]. 

It is just too easily understandable that tihe original form of 
the text of a work that consists of a large number of single stories 
and gnomic stanzas, in course of its long history, has undergone 
alterations in a very strong measure. Thence it is evident that in 
such a work new stories and new epigrams have got included in a 
large number, that the stories, that did not please later redactors 
have been replaced by others, and that some ambitious writers 
have effected real or supposed improvements, refinements, 
intentional alterations — ^new motifs. But in spite of all changes 
that the Paftcatantra has undergone in its cenluries*long course, 
it has not altogether obliterated its original character. It has 
always remained, according to its original plan, a work of which 
the objective has obviously remained to teach in a pleasing 
style wliat the Indians call the nlti^astra, “the science 
of conduct i.e. the art of administration, and which is called 
also by another name — a rtha§astra, “the science of 
worldly gains”. In other words, the Paftcatantra has from 
the very beginning been a work, that was meant to teach the 
an of administration and wordly wisdom through fables, 
stories and epigrams. In its original form it was used for 
taiching of p r i n c e s , as it is mentioned in the introduction 
(kathamukha) found in all the extant versions. But in later- 
day redactions, it has rather become a book of training mainly 


« • 

tsrtira kaimSrische Rezension des Pafica- 

Passun:? dcs Paficatanira aii« TantrSlchyayika, the altcste 

AmnrrLngcn I. 11 UiSie Emlcitung und 

*9*0; PAficatantra, sMne same published, Berlin 

laiA rr w . » . A _ '^«cmchtc und seme Verbr eitlincr. *n/l R/*rIin 


To:«, ^.“ ** *^ ® ‘ ^ = c o n s t r u c t e d,... 

Introduction and Translation. New Havaa 1954 . 1 
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for youth, and not only for that of princes^. Purely moral 
stories were added into later redactions, and there too not in 
a considerable number. 

The original text of the Pancatantra, commonly mentioned 
as the “primary work”, is in fact no more available to us, yet 
we are in a position to arrive at a well-grounded conclusion 
with regard to its condition with the help of the still— extant or 
deduced oldest redactions of the work. The redac- 
tions are : 

(1) the TantrSkhyayika, that is preserved 
for us in an older recension and a younger one^. 

( 2 ) The text that was translated into Pahlavi* in 
about 570 A D. Actually neither this text nor its Pahlavi 
translation is available by itself. But we are able to 
draw a conclusion posteriorly about the existence of the Pahlavi 
translation and its Sanskrit original* on the basis of the transla- 
tions into Syriac® and into Arabic® made from Pahlavi, as also 
from the European renderings made from Arabic. 

(3) An extract from the Paficatantra, that was included 
in ttie Kashmirian Brhatkatha, that is now 
lost to us and is preserved for us in the two metncal resett- 
ings in Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari and 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara’. The stories of the 
Pa&catantra are narrated without interruptions in Ksemendra, 
whilst Somadeva has added a fool’s story at the end of each book 
of the Pahcatantra. It is now clear that the stories in the Brhat- 


1 . H e r t e 1 (ZDMG 57, 1903, 640 ) mentions the difierent versions 
of the Pancatantra straightway as ‘‘school-books’* This has certain justifi- 
cation now a day, when the Pancatantra and similar story-books are included 
among the books that are translated into modem Indian languages Md are used 
m schools In many Sansknt manuscnpts is found the copyist’s remark, m 
commiuucated to W 1 n t e r n 1 1 z by H er tel, that the owner of the work 
had got It transcribed for the study of his children. 

8. See above p. 308, note i. , n t 

3. MadebyBurzoe under the title iTora/irtatofl DamanaHa. 

4 Details about these translations further below. 

[5 Made by Bu d in about 570 A D under the title Kaltlag wa 
Dtmnag), edited by Schul thess, Berhn 1911 ] 

r 6. Made by A b d u 11 a h I b n u 1 "M uq u f f a”, under the Utlc 
Kalila wa Dimna, Ed Gheikho, Beyruth 1923 J 

7. Brhatkathamafijari XVI, 255 ff Kathasantsagara ^-64 ^ 

V. M a n k o w s k i . Der Auszug aus dem Paficatantra 
Brhatkathamafijari, Emleitung, Text Ubersetzung und Anmcrkungen, 
l^ipzig 1892. 
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katha have very much deviated from their original objective 
and have been transformed into light literature, although, the 
original motif is not wholly forgotten; when Gomukha 
narrates them to Prince Naravahanadatta for his education, he 
remarks that even in the case of animals wisdom prevails over 
strength. Neither of the two versions has any independent value, 
and both of them represent the old texts of the Paficatantra of 
importance, and in fact Ksemendra’s version is of less value 
than that of Somadeva.^ 

(4) A very abridged selection “for instruction of the 
boys, who have learnt little”, that is available in South Indian 
manuscripts and hence called “South Indian Pafica- 
tantra’*®. As shown by H e r t e 1 , this goes to a North- 
Western abridgement made after the 7th century A D. Diffidult 
passages have been excluded. The importance of this text lies 
in the fact that it stands so close to the Tantrakhyayika that it 
can be utilized for reproduction of the original text. Further 
there exist, in a large number, enlarged and popular recensions 
made from it that have contributed much towards circulation 
of the work. There are several extant recensions of this 
abridgement; 

(5) A Nepalese Selection of Stanzas 
that stands very close to the ‘’South Indian Paficatantra” and 
goes back to a north-western text. Although preserved in a 
unique MS it is of importance for the purpose of criticism*. 


M.H olv Ho'nlMn SSjto™ 
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In respect of the text these five recensions agree among 
diemselves to such an extent that Hertel has rightly traced 
them to a common single source, and from their correspondences 
he has drawn the conclusion that theTantrahhyayik a— 
the only complete Sanskrit text among these recensions — 
provides the best picture of the primary work, that is to say it 
stands next to the original P ancatantra^. Hence 
generally speaking, it also holds that whatever may be said 
with regard to the Tantrakhyayika is equally vahd also for the 
primary work of Paficatantra. 

The Tantrakhyayika is now just a work of Sanskrit 
ornate literature. Its prose is ornate, and as such it is especially 
replete with characteristic long compounds Its verses comprise 
of play of words, duplicity of meaning and linguistic subtleties, 
that are peculiar to court ornate poetry Besides many stanzas 
are composed in fully ornate metres. Yet all this is treated 
with moderation. Its prose does not have the artificiality of 
language that we find in the novels of Dandin, Subandhu 
and Bana as well as in the Jatakamala*; even in the case 
of verses, the artificiality in respect of metres is considerably 
seldom. However, the author was a man of taste who certainly 
knew well the kavya-style, but did not adopt it for the simple 


1 . We are not in a position to decide the question whether the title 
of this primary work should be called "Tantrakhyayika” or “Pancatanta”. 
In any case the fact remains that the work attained its highest peak of fame 
m the whole of India imdet title Paficatantra only. The title Tantrakhyayika 
(1 e. Tantrakhyayikam Nitisastram} means' The Instructive Stones c^pnsing 
(of a manual of Wordly Wisdom and Art of Administration ) aim the 
Paficatantra means “The five Books” or “The five Instructive Srenom or Books 
(comprising of a manual on the art of administraUon)” Cf Herte , 
WZKM 20, 1906, 81 ff, 306 ff; Tantrakhyayika, Ubersetzung I, 7 ^ and 
Winternitz, WZKM 25, 1911 49 ff F. W. T h o m a s translate the 
title* as “Authoritative Text (for Policy) m the form of an Akhpyika mo 
“A uthoritative Text (of Policy) mfive (Books)”. Inaccimtc is Laco ^ 
rendermg (in Mtlange L6vi, p 269 )* “livre composd d histoires an 
learned is the explanation of J acobi (GGA 1905, 383). Samm ung 
akhyayikas in tantras”, “die in Bucher emgeteilte Errahlungssammlung. 

2. This does not refute the position that in a n^ber of ^ 

Tantrakhyayika has not only some mteipolated t«ts but “SO a ' 

3 - Jacobi, GGA, I905, 377, and Hertel, Tan^>J>^. 

Ubersetzung I, 22, compare the Jatakamala But this _rnatc 

type: it is a^c^pfi, in which native om^c pmse 
stanzas composed m the kavya-style. ^ The Tantrakhyayika 1 , 

as here the verses ser\'e a wholly specific purpose and ha\e b 
employed m a quite special manner 
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stories that he was going to narrate^. He was certainly not a poet 
of insigiuhcant humour and wit. It will be wholly perverse to 
regard this work as a collection of popular stories^. Probably the 
author has made use of older materials as well, but he has re- 
produced them in a free and independent manner. And above 
aJI, he has fashioned anew the peculiar class of this sort of narra- 
tive^ works. Although the method of introducing stories within 
stories and of mixing prose with verse had been in vogue from 
a very early age in India, still the art of framing and intercala- 
tion of stories, as we find in the Tantrakhyayika, and the art 
0 ^ mixing prose firstly with instructive epigrams and secondly 
with verses, that in a certain measure contain the whole story in 
nuctf are characteristic of this work. It was also a new idea 
to teach political wisdom (nUt) in this ornate manner. Besides 
e as not made use of only the stories that were existing 
rom ^ e ore, but he has also composed new fables and stories. 

° increased the volume of his work just with 

pious quotations of stanzas, but he has himself too composed 

“ **• The Paficatantra 

Evc^f r °"®”f »°r was it conceived as snch» 

snealis nv • which some of the stories are narrated 

rtrk®r, -r ‘’“'’“I” ^ ^sards the purpose of 

of politits for * "'ee "'’■•Men to serve as a ' convenient manual 

his veneration for^vf* ^^i'cpreliminaiy stanzas, expressed 
of T/ Masters 

ant h?S^ = VisnutaL, 

listing in the° world*^T^ artha^astras 

thorouchiv rt»»r u** * in these five books a 

®hly dehghung book of lessons. Then it is said: 


so? sS and K I rs t c , WZKM 23, 

r«{ cUU SSt xnanuscripw of the 

««p.e3ejjtcd by the Tantr5ihyayrfcl 
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In the city of Mihilaropya in South India, there 
ruled a king AmaraSakti, who was the wish-yielding tree 
for the desire of all the needy people. His feet were 
coloured with the mass of rays of pearls and diamonds of 
highly exalted princes (who bowed down before him)”. He 
was well versed in all the fine arts as also m arthasastra. 
He had three sons, none of whom had much interest in 
these sciences. Then the king summoned his council 
for the purpose of consulting them for deciding upon 
the means by which knowledge could be imparted to 
those boys. And one of his courtiers pointed to Brah- 
mana Visnusarman, who was thoroughly conversant with 
nltis^tra and had studied into other branches of know- 
ledge as well. The king permitted him to come near. 
Visnusarman, an old man of eighty years, “caused his 
lion-roar voice to be heard...”, “the king may exile him 
from his country, in case he does not in six months make 
the boys expert in nltisastra”. The king and the ministers 
got astonished at this inconceivable promise of the Brah- 
mana. However, the king put the princes into his charge. 
“And Visnusarman invented a useful method and wrote 
five books for instruction. And among beasts or men there 
is none who has not been brought ■within the reach of his 
imagination in appropriate places^.” 

Each of the five books that go to form the work, 
probably in its frame story, was meant to teach the main 
principles of nltisastra. The frame of the first ^ book 
forms the story of the fniitfiil efibrt of the cunning jackal 


I . As in the introduction to the Tantrakhj^ayika, so also in all 
recensions of the Pancatantra, Visnusarman is mentioned as the author ot the 
work, notwi thstanding the fact that many of the later recensions dinerm 

authors (Pumabhadra, Narayana) Benfey (ibid L 29 ff) has alrcMy 
posed the hypoth is that the name Visnusarman has been brought m 
introduction only, just to recall Vifnugupta, another name of T 
[ But no direct inJSuence of Kauplya’s Arthasastra can be traced m the 
tantra— S K. De, HSL, p. 86, note i,] Her tel (Tantrakhyayi^ Ubcr- 
setzung I, aff; Das Pancatantra, p 7 ) has corroborated this 
is not improbable that Visnusarman had been the real author of me p ^ 

work, in any case it is stnkmg that it has been expressly said that he ha 

the book and not just narrated or explamed it to boys Cf ^ * 

WZKM25, 1911, 1911, 52 ff Whether the author was a Kashmirian or 

not, as assumed by Her tel (Tantr. tfbersetzung I, 23 > 

787 ff), in the opi&onofW., It fa doubtful, .SIS abo th««se wth F. W. 

Thomas JRAS 1910, 974 f 
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t f ar and Peace, the 
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author has an old fable, that we meet wth for the first 
time in the Mahabharata^ where it is told how the surviv- 
ing Kauravas were resting under a tree, on which owls 
had their nest and how at night crows came and killed 
the owls. This is an occasion for makmg a reference to the 
nocturnal attack on the camp of the Pandavas and to the 
bloody killing of the whole of the epic. On the basis of 
the highly simple story of the Mahabharata, the author of 
the Tantrakhyayika has worked out the tales of the fight 
of the crows and the owls, of the slyness of the minister, 
the crow, of the destruction of the fort of the owls and of 
killing of their inmates with the highest skill, whilst he has 
included a large number of lessons on the difierent t^'pes 
of ministers, on their duties, on the relationship of the 
king and his ministers, and on making of war as well on 
the use of tricks and bravery in war. Closely connected 
with the frame-story is the fable of the selection of the 
king of birds that has resulted in enemity of the owls 
and the crows — an old well-known tale in world-litera- 
ture. Other intercalated stories are the fables of the 
ass in the hide of a panther, meant to demonstrate the 
harm of talkativeness, the fable of the hare and the elephant 
meant to show that even a weak animal can defeat a 
mighty master too through craft, the tale of the rat that 
was transformed into a girl who did not consider even the 
sun, the cloud, the wind and the mountain suitable to be 
her husband and finally selected a rat for her groom, etc 

The frame-story of book IV goes to show how a 
fool is deceived when he speaks about a business that he 
has undertaken in response to false words As an illus- 
tration of it serves the fable of the crocodile and the monkey, 
who pretends that he has hung his heart on a tree 
The intercalated-stoiy of the ass without heart and ears 
teaches the same moral 

The frame-story of the fifth book forms in the 
Tantrakhyayika the touching story of innocently killed 
mongoose, that is meant to serve as a ^\aming against 


1 Parvan X see above I, 312, transi p 3^8 and B e n fe y I, 
ff- It IS notCTvorthy that Kamandaki (Nitisara IX 40) rrfeR to the tight 01 
the owls and the crows in the Mahabharata and to that in the Pancatanira 
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thoughtless action. The same moral is taught also by 

the intercalated storj' of the Brahmana who was btiildinff 
a castle in the air. ® 

fini, doubted if the last two books, pardeularly the 

to us in a eomplete form or if 

t^«rblX L-t together in 

iom r!brf;,t^ “ “‘“0 recen- 
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as kmowledir/ r “"eh necessary 
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thelcss thcVnwlkr-° i“.'^"^'f™'^°”’‘'‘owi^^ Never- 
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hook big seetiont t^T' P’^ocs of the 

the c.isc both with nm *'j ^ P"tely technical theme: so is 
quoted paru; tZi^ '‘-o been 

end of the first booktr„ndr "“Z P““‘’“- A**' 

Indian conception of politiL: ' “ *° “"t*®""* “ the 

‘•Atime h“XmVrr '! . 

common n’en: ^ prevailing among 

Ling.’* * ^ mistake for the people is of use for the 

A number of r If 

Ar{hacr, 5 ir;j Tcchnicil ^ taken from the Kautiliya 

‘ of the nlti^astra too occur 

«05 teach political 


‘I'^tsi* ityJt pnf.w”*^** ttbsr das KautUyaiSstni and Ver- 
’ •• “-■>* 't-rdmoa,? ftij'ir” TantrSkhySjska, Ub««samg I, 
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In case the history of the nitisastra had been 
already clear, we would have a chance for detennmation 
of the course of development of the Tantrakhyayika and of 
the oldest recension of the Paficatantra. But unfortunately we 
are not in a position to determine the measure in which Kau- 
tiliya-ArthaSastra is the genuine work of Canakya, the mimster 
of King Candragupta. All that we can say is that the 
Tantrakhyayika did not originate before the age of Canakya, 
that is the 3rd century B.G. Provisionally this only may be 
stated that the Paficatantra had become a famous work 
already in the 6th century A.D., that under an order of King 
Ghosru Anoshirwan (531-579 A.D.) it was translated into 
Pahlavi, and that as early as 570 A.D. a Syriac translation from 
Pahlavi was ready. We would be able to arrive at the truth 
at least approximately in case we could put the age of its writmg 
between 300 and 400 A.D. The Tantrakhyayika apparently 
creates an antiquarian impression, and without doubt it is one 
of the oldest works of Indian ornate poetry^. But since there 
are doubtless interpolations even m older recensions of 
the Tantrakhyayika, the age of the primary constituent of 
the Paficatantra has to be placed earliei than that of the 
Tantrakhyayika, 

We are not in a position to arrive at a chronological 
conclusion from the religious and otherwise cultural conditions 
as presumed in the Tantrakhyayika. Among tlie rehgious 
ideas we find nothing that could particularly be very old. 
The general social hfe, as described, is Brahmanical with 
Vaisnava tendencies. In respect of mythology we find the 
common epic-puranic divine world, as it is commonly descnbed 
in ornate poetry. The minister is usually a Brahmana. Brah- 
manas are fed on the full-moon and new-moon days. The 


I. As the “oldest of the extant work of Indian ornate poetry 
(H e r t e I , Tantrakhyayika, Ubersetzung I, 22 ), we need not point to the 
Tantrakhyayika The poems of Aivaghosa are older. The often recurring 
word dinSra (denarius) proves that it was wntten after the 2nd cen^ry • 
The word rupaka that occurs once (text p 157, line 5 ) is mention ^ as a go 
com for the first time in Aryabhatta (bom 476 AD), but -^,,3 

o:d«.»eI.uder,. SBA.9.9.P 749 f The author of U.e Taata^fa- 
yika considers the Mahabharata as an authoritative w<^ > ® ° 

verses, (for example II, 103-106) are quoted as of“Vedavyasa 
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Brahmanical order has attained its perfection. Killing of a 
Brahmana is considered a grave oifence. In brief we find 
ourselves in the Brahmanical world. Only in this sense the work 
can be said to be “Brahmanical”, but not in any way in the 
sense that it has any kind of Brahmanical colouring or in the 
sense that it aims at propagation of Brahmanical influence. 
Religious ideas stand wholly far away from the author. Brahma- 
nas and priesthood are not by all means spoken in very good 
terms. A greedy wandering monk is the hero of the third story 
of hook I. The cat in the fourth story of book III is the type 
of the sanctimonious ascetic. In the epigram TV, 13 the greedy 
nature of Brahmanas has been alluded to : 

dfiarmamartham ca kdmam ca trxtayarh yobinvafichaii i 
sonkiapdmh pasycta brdhtnanam nrpatim striyam U 

“He who is in quest of the triad; 

Who strives in quest of religion, 

In quest of gold and in quest of love, 

Must not go empty-handed 

To the priest, to the king and to his wife.” 

In the Tantrakhyayika there is no allusion to Buddhism. 
This lias been observed by B e n f e y . He has furdier 
elaborated that the Pancatanlra has a Buddhist origin* But 
today this must be considered to have been fully refuted. The 
verj* nature of the book as a manual of politics shows that it 
cm never be a Buddhist work, since Buddhists have never 
tuhniittd the justification for any efibrt made for earthly 
piospeni^ and for earthly power as presupposed in nltisastra'* 
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The ethical standpoint of the Tantrakhyayika too is basi- 
cally different from that of Buddhism The virtues of the 
common man are the same as those of a responsible head of a 
family. Fidelity to friends and hospitability are parucularly 
esteemed high. But the real morality of chivalry, essentially 
different from the morality of asceticism, holds good also for 
thehing and the warrior. Their duty is to fight m order to enter 
into the heaven. The pigeon-king Gitragriva of book II is 
the model of heroes and prmces - faithfiil, courageous, sacrific- 
ing, but not peace-lovmg. Even the blessings of contentment 
IS praised, as in verses, II, 78 ff., or when in II, 83, it is 
said: ‘‘What is religion ? Kindness towards the beit^”, it 
is not to be interpreted from the standpoint of ascetic -moral- 
ity, but from that of the fighter, who is not obliged to save all 
the animals [ahxmsa)^ but only the weak, who have resigned 
into his care and have been assured of protection and security 
{abhaya). 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Tantrakhyayika does 
not deny that its aim it to teach administrative and wordly 
wisdom, great stress is laid on the narration of entertainmg 
stories. In the matter of transformation of an animal-tale into 
an animal-fable, there is still left behind much of the onginal, 
that IS not even touched by the didactic tendency^. The 
stories are not always well-kmtted together^. For the author 
It is of much more importance to bring in a beautiful story than 
to set nicely his interpolation We must keep this thing always 
before our mmd when the question is raised whether a story in 
a Paficatantra-recension is “genuine” or "spurious,” 1 e. 
whether it belongs to the primary work or not. We should 
not declare each story as has been inappropriately or forcibly 
inserted into the collection as spurious. Above all we are not 
in a position to differentiate between individual stones on the 
basis of their being genuine or spunous Generally speaking, 
it may probably be taken as correct that the subject-matter and 
the extent of the basic work are capable of being deduced from 
the whole of the oldest recension Thus for example, if a story 

1. Thus the story of Hiranyaka’s experiences (II, ^ 

incidentally also the instructive tendency Primarily it is an anim 
story of the courser-bird (I-, 10 ), who humiliated the ocean, is more 
tale than a niti- teaching fable 

2. Thus for example, I, 2 and I, 5 
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docs not occur in all the recensions, but only in some of the old 
ones, it remains doubtful whether we can include it in the 
text of the primary work. Reversely, it is not impossible that 
an old story may have found place just in one of the younger 
recensions of the Paficatantrai. 

In the case of epigrams it is still more difficult to determine 
whether they belong to the original text of the Paficatantra'orif 
they have been mtcrpolated later than it is in the case of the 
stones. The various recensions of the Paficatantra strongly differ 
from one another in respect of epigrams, and in later recensions 

n but also appear 

'^bis is seldom the case with the 
Tantokhyayrka. It is true that the epigrams as also the 

we are not *'*® .°”Sinal text of the work. But 

that cither P°sttton to believe that the narrative stanzas 
from the stn" ™ conclude individual stories are taken 

b^ tt ”igb‘ have 

t-n genemrTh T? but it is not so 

middle of the s?" ^ exceptional cases we find even in the 
arfmort^ be «o"cs narrative stanzas here and there, and they 

for tlic Dumo^e cutTcnt in western countries 

twe sZhT c.^ As a rule therrarra- 

at the 4me time'.?'? conclusion; whilst 

•be suhjccl-malter *“•• morals and in a few words 

epigrams citcd*finm\i*" ” P°tbion to distinguish between the 

Tamr;Uhy.-.yik-, • , '•= epigrams occur only in the 

we cm consider tliBc in rcccmions of the Paficatantra) 

till* ,nuthor, M.mv ofti « * ^ based on stories invented of 

arc aitiibuicd to anthologies that 

«ntMn:sl place cither in T ®hartrhari might have their 
1 Tantrakhyayika or in the primary^ 
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work of the Paficatantra. In any case the epigram sccnstitut^ 
the essential part of the work, and many of them, on accoun 
of their wit and humour are not less notewortliy than the fable 
and stories. Here are some of the examples. — 
rajanamapi sevante vtsamqpyupabhuiijaie ^ 

' ramante ca saha strlbhih kusalah khalu manava^ (1,27) 
“The wise men serve ihe kmg, 

They can swallow even poison, 

They enjoy the company of women.” 
yadasakyam na tacchakyam yacchakyam sakyameva tat 1 
nodake iakatam yati na ndva gamyate sthale }| (II, 20) 
“What IS not possible is impossible; 

What IS possible is possible; 

A cart does not move m water; 

One cannot travel on a boat on land.” 
sarvah sampattayastasya samlustam yasya mdnasam 1 
upanadgudhapadasya sand carmdvrlatva bhuk li (II, 79). 
“He who IS mentally content. 

For him everything is prosperity ; 

He who has covered his feet with shoes. 

For him the entire earth is covered with leather.” 


Later Redactions of the Fancatantra. 


None of the old texts of the Paficatantra has been so 
popular and has had such a wide circulation in India as the 
so-called ‘‘Textus simplicior’*, that is the recen- 
sion of the text that has been best knoivn in Europe and that 
for the longest time and up to the time of discovery of the 
Tantrakhyayika was considered to be the Paficatantra^. It is 
wholly a new redaction of the old work, rather a completely 
new work. A lage number of recently written stories and 
stanzas have been brought m, whilst many of the stanzas 
occurring in old recensions have been left out. The stones 


I . The complete title of the “Textus Sunplicior”, as also of “Textus 
Omatior”, is “Das Lehrbuch dcr Regicrungskunst N^ens Pancakhj-anaka, 
mitanderen Namen Paucatantra” Tbe "Textus simplicior ^s been edited 

by F Kxelhorn and G Buhler, BSS I, HI, V ; tramlated 
into German by L Fritze, Leipzig 1884 Cf Her tel. Das Panca- 
tantra, p. 70 ff 


Wmternitz— History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 21. 
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arc narrated in a clearer and simpler language, mostly in a 
better style, and always they are longer and more comfortable 
than in the Tantrakhyayika. Particularly in books IV and V, 
that contain only a few stories in the Tantrakhyayika, there 
have been interpolated^, in a large number narratives, tales 
and also pomographical stories, that certainly originated in a 
wholly different region of stories and possibly have been taken 
from other books or from popular oral tradition. 

Of this text, according to Hertel, there are two 
recensions that “differ very little in respect of the subject-matter, 
but almost throughout in respect of the language.” The 
same researcher has proved that this “Textus simplicior” 
uhimately goes back to the same North-Western text, to which 
goes bac^ probably the Pahlavi translation, as also the redaction 
from which has been abridged the Southern Paficatantra. This 


text must have been current for a long time in North-West 
India, before a redactor gave to it the present form^. H e r t e P 
has also made it probable that this redactor, whose name is not 
Jaina and had been living in between the middle 
the 9ih and the 11th ccnlunes A.D. However, wc must make 

1 1^ ° i Jainistic tendency is not positively 

^ which the stories are based on Brahmanical 

In exactly as in the old recension of the Paficatantra. 

I recensions differ as little from the old 

purpose *of teaching the science of 
administration and worldly wisdom^ 

and recension too the f a b 1 c - c 1 e m c n t dominates, 

there arr «• stories, that were included in it later, 

in the* nlft ^ uiight appropriately have occurred 

m the old recensions. Among the rest, we find seven tales, 


HI, contains many intcr- 
the “Textussimpheor". It 
of the Mahribhanua the 
*oo had their independent circulation. 

; GGA 1905.377 

p 5^0 if ^ BSGW igo2, p. 62 (T.j cf. also Jacobi in GGA, 
4, . 1 .. .. 
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one intrigue-story, a witty anecdote, one story about adultery 
and one story of fools. One of the most famous tales is that of 
the Weaver asVisnu (I, 5), of which the subject-matter 
is briefly reproduced here below: — 

A weaver falls in love with a wonderfully beautiful 
princess. His friend, a cart-wright, helps him to have a 
meeting with her. He makes a wooden Garuda^ that can 
fly^ the air. The weaver mouiits him, having assumed 
the form of God Visnu, and one night he enters into the 
palace of the princess through a window. She takes him 
to be God Visnu, who marries her in the Gandharva form. 
After sometime marks of eiyoyment of amorous-pleasures 
become visible on the person of the princess. The king 
is told about it, and he is very happy to hear from his 
daughter that God Visnu Himself has become his son-in- 
law. Proud of his powerfiil son-m-law, the king feels 
extraordmarily courageous and annoys the neighbounng 
kings. They enter mto war with him. His capital-city is 
besieged and menaced by a powerful army. Then the 
king, with his daughter as the mtermediary, invokes his 
divme son-m-law for help. In fact the city is saved by 
the weaver who appears in the sky in the form of Visnu 
mounted on Garuda. Since the real Visnu does not like 
that man should lose confidence in Him, He is obliged to 
enter into the body of die weaver and causes Garuda to 
enter into that of the wooden bird*. 

In a far greater measure than in the Tantrakhyayika, 
in the textus simplicior, as in all later redactions of the Pafiqa- 
tantra, the character of the work stands out as an anthology 
of epigrams. Without or with little consideration either for 
cohesion or for propriety and impropnety of occasions, a long 

I. The bird Garuda is the conveyance of God Vi?nu 
2 Her tel (BSGW igo2, p 115 f, Das Pancatantra p 72 f) 
has reproduced this story, that he has translated into German in “JBunte 
Geschidhten aus deni Himalaya”, p 50 if, as a proof in support of his hypo- 
thesis that the author of the “textus simplicior" was a Jama, since only a 
heretic could speak about God Visnu m such a “contemptuous manner". 
Winternitz, (with Edgerton, American Journal of Philology 33, 
1012, 273 ff ), however, is of the opinion that it is very much probable that 
this story may not have been wholly a “satire in reference to Vijnu In 
popular stories gods are spoken about with doubtful respect The original 
place of the story apparently was m a wholly different narrative ^^ork, 
perhaps in the Vikramacanta, where it occurs m several manusenpts 
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numerous “mixed recensions” and “new recensions” even in 
the popular dialects^. 

A selection from one of these mixed recensions was made 
during 1659-60 A.D. by the Jaina monk Meghavijaya 
“for imparting simple instruction to boys” under the title 
Paficakhyanoddhara^. This text contams several 
new stories, many of which are of importance for study of 
comparative folk-lore and for discussion of the question of rela- 
tionship of Greek and Indian poetical fables. The stones of 
Ratnapala, added at the end, that does not ocdur in any other 
recension of the Paficatantra, are Jama-made legends that are 
based partly on stories of the Hindus®. 

The “South Indian Paficatantra” too presents a very 
much enlarged Sanskrit-text. In this text many stones, taken 
from different recensions of the Paficatantra and prepared from 
Tamil sources as well, have been recently added Most of the 
lately added stories are tales that have had their onginal in 
popular literature. The language of this work has been called 
“Cooked Sanskrit” by Hertel*. 

The Tantrakhyana, that too is preserved m Nepal, 
shows points of contact with the Jaina-recensions®, particularly 


the Paficatantra are found also among the Avasyaka-stoncs ’yitt* 

that are attributed to the 7th century AD byLeumann (OG XIII, 
Hamburg" 1902, p 24 ff ) But it is still open to question whether the stories 
ongmated actually in the Paficatantia, or whether, as there, so here too 
they have been construed rather from popular stones , j * t 

I To this class of texts belongs the thoroughly uncntical edition ot 
J G. L Kosegarten (Bonn 1848) that has its importance even upto 
this day on account of the fact that the well-known translation 01 n e n t e y 

ase onu ert^l^ ZDMG57, 1903, 639 ff; ZW 1906, 

tantra, p 105 ff The mam source of Meghavij_aya_ was f 
recension, that is based on the Paficakhyana-Caupai, an old Ouj 

Sion made by the Jmna monk V acch ai aj a in the yew * 59 ** 9 , r 

3 In one of these stories is found a pa«age that nmmth us of 

B u r g e r’s ballad “Dei Kaiser und der Abt The question nhana- 
how much ofwater and how much of mud ism the sea To do not 

datta replies “much mud, and little water is there m ** ^** ^ 

like <0 believe this, dam the river and count the water 01 me se .yriwp 

4 "liber emen sudlichen textus amplior d« cont^ nS 

60, 1906, 769 ff , 61 1907, 18 ff; Paficatantra, p 304 _ff 

less than 96 stories, it is the most copious of il the P®**“ anq ruses”, 

stands vefy close to that of the book "Le Pantcha-Tantra ou Ics anq rus , 

published by Abb6 J A Dubois m 1826. ,*o„idhi 

5. On the Jaina-recensions ba^ also the K a t a ii^r jj j. j ^ 1 
of An ant a and a recension by Dharmapanijita. w. xa 

Das Paficatantra, p 250 ff. and 307 ff» 
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with that of Purnabhadra, as also with the “South Indian 
Pailcatantra”, particularly with the “textus amplior”. Of this 
Tantrakhyana there are three recensions: 1, that contains only 
Sanskrit stanzas, of course narrative stanzas; 2, the one that 
gives mostly stanzas and stories in Sanskrit; and 3, the one that, 
in addition to Sanskrit stanzas, gives stories in the Nepali language 
(Newari)^. We are not in a position to decide whether or not 
the writer of the stories in prose is identical with the compiler 
of the anthology. The Tantrakhyana was earlier considered to 
be a Buddhist work®. But it has as little to do with the Buddhist 
religion as with Jainism, even if of some the stanzas may have 
been taken from some Jaina source. The compiler should have 
been living in the 14th century A.D., and in no case he was 
posterior to 1484 A.D., the date of one of the manuscripts. 

The most important of the recent recensions of the Pafica- 
tantra is the Hitopade^a, “the Wholesome Advice®”, that 
was compiled in Bengal and is best known both in India and in 
Europe. In fact it is a wholly new work, of which the Pailca- 
tantra, in all events, is the main source and that in its North- 
Western Indian version, on which is based also the South Indian 
Pailcatantra as well as the Nepali collection of stanzas. In the 
colophon the author mentions his name as Narayana and that 
of his patron as Dhavalacandra. On the antiquity of the origin 
of the work we can say this much only that it was written 
between the 9th and the 14th century A.D.* 

In the introductory stanzas the author says that his work 
is based on the Pailcatantra “and” one other book.” By the 
Utter is apparently meant a hitherto-unknown story-book. But 
arayana has gone very far in an independent manner . He 


1910. .18 ff • ® ^ P 465 If. ; H e r t e I , ZDMG 64. 

2 ’e _ « ? 3 * 3 ff > where the first recension too is fully included, 

Barth, M 61 us"inV BSGW 1902, p. 132 and 

Lassen (Bmn a W v. Sehlegel and Ch. 

Bombay l86y ) and of P. P e t e r s o n , BSS No. 33, 

Ubertea, Intmducnon to the edmons, of. Hertel. 
tantra, p q 

ZDMG 55^ 

34a IF. 



2 s c h has looted *373 A D. 

deSa (see ^ MagWs SiSupaavadha in the 

^ Hertel. Tantrakhyayika. Ubersetaung, I, 145 f.). 


In tl 
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has reversed the order of the first two books and has divid- 
ed into two the third book, that is called "Fight and Peace” in 
the Paficatantra’^. He has included the contents of the fifth book 
in these two books and has omitted the frame - story and the 
intercalated stories of book V. Hence the work consists of only 
four books: I Winning of Friends, II Dissension among Fnends, 
III War and IV Peace. The warnng animals are not owls, 
hut a flamingo and a peacodc with their followers The fable 
has been very much altered and the frame-story of book IV 
has been constructed anew. Even individual stories have 
been further extended or undergone alterations*. 

Of the 1 7 stories of the Hitopadesa, that are not found in 
other recensions of the Pancatantra, 7 are fables, 3 are tales, 5 are 
love- and women’s stories and 2 are rehgious narratives One of 
the last two (III, 7) is the story of the servant who was faithful 
to his master, that is of Rajaput \^ravara, who offered to sacri- 
fice one and every member of his family to Goddess Durga. 
This story, as also the adulterine stories, and the stories of 
pranks of women have been taken from different story-circles®. 


Hitopadesa occurs the expression bhajtarakavara, “day of the Lord", for 
“Sunday”, a nomenclature of this week-day, that is not found in India in any 
inscription of a period earlier than the 5th century A D , but had become 
common m the gth century AD, from which Fleet (JRAS igra, 1045 f ) 
has concluded that the work was written for the first tune after the gth ^tu^ 
AD Winternitz believes that it follows also from the 7th story of book, 
I, where Gauri is worshipped with little g^rls, therefore, which presupposes 
the tantric cult of ^akti. This cult is nowhere mentioned m. older 
Sanskrit literature H e r t e I (Pancatantra, p 39 ■) drfuce from the 

same story that Bengal was the original place of the Hitopadesa, since this cult 
IS indigenous there 

I. Hertel had drawn the attention ofWinternitz to c 
fact that Naraya^a alone had not altered the order of the first two boo ' , 
this had already taken place in the arch-type of the N^al-recension an 
the Hitopadesa See Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p 37 * . 

a. The beginning and the end of each of these 
conversation between the teacher Vi§nusannan and 

only m the Kathamukha in all the other recensions of the P|n« antra ana 
each of the four books ends in a benedictory stanza, m which Si 
Notwithstanding his name, (Narayana-Vifnu) the authoi must hate oecn 
devotee of ^iva 

3 The story of Viravara has probably been Uic sou 

paficavimsati 4 The story (II, 6 ) of the woma^ who is f of 

of a village-magistrate and whom with her cunnmg * husband has its 
1^ father, who too is her lover, and m front of her /t it peems 

proper place in the gukasaptati. -The story of tlw y 

also m the book of Smdbad. Gf. Benfoy I- 33^* svno.«BUi/ 
Boccaccio II, 5) 
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3^8 , ^ 4„rned Successively into 

1 nV 51 of the rat, that w * ^ pious 

a cat, a dog and a tig« i ^ hermit again 

hermit, whom it then ““’’aioiy that is merely a variant 

tum 5 itintoarat,isprobab^^ Mahabharata ..XII, 

of the transformed ^g Even the V 

U6 f.), I * whoUy or partly emanated from 

added fable might have wno ) 

Narayana himself. manual of politics is much 

The nature of the other recension 

more marked in the io„g sections in it tlmt 

of the original work. Th -notations in prose as well as 

are not different from hen from Kamandaki s 

in verse. The verses have b« Eeen 

NidSastra There are inappropriate occasion 

introduced on every ^P P .jq^s. The HitopadeSa is 

and often form altogether long • jn the 

equally a f 

epigrams the political charac 

nent measure^. lUprature in Europe that have 

The HitopadeSa is Eirope and it 

been best known the longest P<«°^ f languages', 

ha, been repeatedly translated , ,^ries com- 

We have seen that many a works were utilized 

posed in popular chalects as also - he Paficatantra. 

L source-materials for later rendered into 

Reversely the Paficatantra has new recensions of the 

popular languages and these hatre ec already 

Lrk. A Hindi-translation of the old heginning 

known to the Arabic tourist Alberuni m the D g 


1 . Of the 6oo epigrams (that is to “y ^cero comm™* 

stanzas nor henedietoryvetseslaysto'JfJ'hcJi^^^ 




LATER REDACTIONS OF THE ?A<?CATANTRA -9 

of die 1 I th centuryi. Since the PaScatantra-recensIcns redac^^d 
by the Jamas originated in Gujarat, the main domicil/ of 
the Jamas, and were mostly enlarged here, it is no .bonder thn 

Wl, redactions in the Gujarati language. In 

South India too theie are numerous translations in popular 

Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam and Modi^. 
Ihe Malava recension made by the Malayan scholar Abdul- 
ah Bin Abdelkader Munshi® is based on the Tamil 
version made in 1835 by Pandja Tandaram®. The 
Hitopadesa has been repeatedly translated also into modem 
^dian languages; thus m Bengali, Braj Bhakha, Gujarafi, 
Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi and Newari^. 


The Paficatantra in World Literature 

In the famous introduction to his translation of the Pafica- 
tantra Th. B e n.f e y has shown how this old Indian book 
impregnated the literatures of three continents of the globe® for 
roany centuries and particularly mfluenced the European narra- 
tive^ literature of the whole of the Middle Age in an extra- 
ordinary measure. With his marvellous extensive study into a 
large number of the different languages of the East and the 
West B e n f e y has combined his admirable sagacit)', and 
has succeeded in pursuing through the world literature the 


I. Her tel, Pancatantra, p 69 

p Hertel (Pancatantra, p 121 ff ) treats in detail verses of the 

Pancatantra found in Gujarat!, in Marathi (ibid p 254) and in South 
Indian Languages (ibid, p 291 ff) 


3« Hertel, ibid p 294 ff 

4 Hertel, ibid p 48 ff Many Pancatantra-stories or parallels to 
th^ are found also in the modem Indian folk-tales, egB. M Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, Calcutta 1879 


The Indian narrative themes (such as tlie fables of the donk*c) 





(for example .. 

go to the sick lion in tlie ca\-e, because he 

mward and not one of comuig o^tvsa-v*. ^ ^ ^ 

African stories are origmallv atiiraAt '■ ^ *' " ^ v A 

nuxed up here and there a mm.bcr cf a - ' ^ ^ ^ 

Bnropean, Indian and Mohamr^sca.'*. nx r<v« 
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history of a large number of Indian stories and motives^. He was 
actually able to trace the Indian source of so many stories^, and 
so he candidly advanced the theory that India was the land of 
tales and stories, whilst he believed to have found the home- 
land of the f a b 1 e s in Greece and assumed that the India 
had borrowed them from the Greece. Since he believed to have 
been able to prove further that the great majority of stories of 
the Pancatantra had Buddhistic origin, he presumed that the 
Buddhists had mainly contributed towards wide circu- 
lation of these stories. 

All these conclusions of B e n fe y , in the form, in which 
he has stated them, deserve to be rejected outright as untenable. 
It has already been shown that the stories of the Pafleatantra are 
not of Buddhistic origin. However, now-a-days nobody considers 
India to be the home-land of all tales and stories or in any 
case, speaking generally, nobody regards any one particular 
country as the home of all tales and stories. As fantasy is a 
common property of mankind, so is the fancy for hearing and 
narrating stories common human nature. Today it is like 
struggling against the wind to attempt to prove that all tales, 
fables and stories, that we know about the different nations of 
the East, originated in India*. But this common human fancy 


T t Koch, the founder of the "Zeitschrift fur \ergleichende 

P. 6) too admits that Ben fey laid the 
n the comp^ative literary history” with his “Pantscha- 

Tahrhnrli ® ® ^ fey s Pancatantra, see also F I i e b r e c h t in the 
janrbuch fur romamsche und cnglische htteratur 3, 1861, 74ff , 1461!. 

pivps a ^ ® L e y e n , Das Marchen, Leipzig igi i, p. 103 ff. 

Il)dlan ono,T^°^ narrative motives, that are certamly or apparently of 

Pr\*’*. 5 hasprec«^^^ that Grimm’s 

xaies are wholly or partly of Indian origin. 

3 - It IS amazing that not only J B 6 d 1 e r ( Les fabliaux, 6tudes de 
o 'Jj PopnJaire, Bibl de 1 ’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, t. 98, Pans 1893 

A. ™o r k e * ( Volkerpsychologie, II, i, 340 ff and 

vergleichende Marrhpnr*^^ Marchen und ihre Bedcutung fur die 
be carrvmv thi<! stn ^^l^^’^^tiiung, Berlin 1911) tco should have believed to 
to distmeufsh betwi»p.^® ^ against wind. In any case we will have probably 
whSSSn MimaliablM. a. probably on thi 

nSm^TabJut a?.^f. , Ammal-tales. that >t to say wonderful 

kind. The animal •“ •*>' common heritage of man- 

have been invented for'tb^« ^ ® ^ animal-stones, that 

as “similes” howpvf^r ^"oral lessons, as “examples” Or 

country In fact we P^oI>ably originated in some particular 

Africa, but of course homes of the uncivilised people ob 

Christians or MuhammarU ^ .®“t:h homes in which contact with Indians, 

daiis IS partly not prohibited, and partly proved. 
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for fabulisation directly brings with itself the idea that all 
nations and all men are determined to adopt willingly and 
quickly strange stories, to hear them and to circulate them 
further. So much more this is-the case that there cannot be even 
a doubt that the capacity of man to invent stones stands in 
no relation to his desire for hearing and narrating them. The 
human power of invention in this respect is limited, and all 
persons do not have it in equal measure, whilst the pleasure 
of narration is unlimited. Hence it comes that a good story 
once told acquires such a vitality, that throughout centuries 
it continues to be repeatedly ever told and spreads over wider 
and wider geographical regions. This too is possible that the 
circumstances for invention of stones are more favourable to 
the pieople of one country than those of the people cf other 
countries, and that in respect of exchange of stories on a mass 
scale, that took place between the peoples of different centuries, 
one race might have contributed more than another. And since 
it seems undoubtful that in India there was an especially favour- 


able soil, particularly for invention of fables, animal-stories and 
tales. We may refer only to the Indian theory of transmi- 
gration of soul, that directly obliterates the distinction bet- 
ween man and animal, and this seemed so natural that animals 
were made The heroes of stones’. We may refer further to the 
exceedingly luxuriant Indian phantasy that was never satisfied 
in introducing in stories sub-human and under-human beings 
— even in the creative art too — knew no limits or measure 
Lastly it may be pointed out that in India there were m all 
times numberless idlers. Thousands of ascetics, mendicante 
and pilgrims have been w'andering there throughout cities an 
villages since centuries ago, and they have alw^s i e o 
attract the people towards themselves by telling t em stones 
and to while away their own time m narrating among 
themselves stories, that have not always been religious 

Yet another fact, that might have been the cause, is th 
hardly any people have such a rich story-literature 
Indians have and that actually Indian n a r r a ti v e w o 
a whole, not merely individual stories or individual m , 

I. Her tel could develop 

decidedly goes too far, when he 

only on the sod of this way of thinking about t 
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found in literatures of other countries. And this too is a fact 
that very often we are able to trace the way through which 
Indian fables and tales have in course of their journey entered 
into the world. Although many of the statements of Benfey 
stand be refuted today, still many of the results of his researches 
there remain correct, and in reference to many of the points 
even now we cannot go further than Benfey^. 

But the most important work of the Indian narrative lite- 
rature, in any case, is undisputedly the Pa£lcatantra 
for the literature of the world. As stated above, the fame of 
this work had already m the sixth century A. D. spread 
as far as Persia. Then a North-Western recension of the work, 
with certain other Indian texts, was rendered into Pahlavi, the 
middle Persian literary language under a command of the 
Persian king Chosrau Anoscharwan (531-579 A. D.) by A r ?: t 
B u r z 5 e . Unfortunately this translation is lost to us, but 
an old Syriac version as well as an old Arabic rendering 
from Pahlavi is still preserved, and they allow us to draw our 
conclusion with regard to the Pahlavi text. Already in about 
570 A. D. the famous Syrian priest and wnter. Bud by name, 
actually translated the book under thfe title “K a 1 i 1 a g and 
D a m a n a g from Pahlavi into Syriac. Unfortunately this 
translation is preserved with long gaps in jt and that incompletely, 
particularly the beginning is wanting. More than full, that is 
to say enlarged by interpolations is the Arabic transla- 
tion written in about 750 A D.by Abdallah ibn al- 
Moqaffa with the title “K al i 1 a and D im n a*”. This 


confirms “the irrefutable co^itioj 404 ) says that it 

even todav anH the tales that are often narrated 

form m India'* The recen are available m their onginal 

Aarie and EmiSSiS and especially of Antt, 

of these tales are best more proved that the oldest 

and th^ Edition is’^e'S"' neT‘'>' 5’"“ 1" 

hasty and often so umntelliirihi«.i theory of Benfey, that is so 

currency till modern daymrefintdCms’^ and their 

have been able to trarf tb-,- « lorms He believes m many cases to 
no more be proved to be foim” in the Indian tales, which can 

ever. It IS doubtful that the the tales of other countries. How- 

forms of tho and Dimna” arc corrupt 

book of the Pancatantra jackals of the first 

first book this special bore title ^*34 H- In all probability this 

y oi Dore tiue, which was mado the appeUation of the 
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Arabic translation \vas the source, from which have sprang 
up numerous translations in European and Asian languages so 
much so that Ph. Wolff, the German translator of the book, 
was able to remark that it was “probably next to the Bible, 
translated into the largest number of languages of the world” 
and called it a book “that inspired the entire mankind and 
which was held in rcapcct by kings and princes and to which 
they lent their attention' So rightly Max Mu 1 1 e r ^ says : 
“The histor)' of march of Indian tales from the East towards 
the West is indeed wonderful, more wonderful and more 
instructive than many of the stories themselves ” 

Ben fey had already admitted that the Pahlavi trans- 
lation stood closer to the original recension of the Paficatantra, 
the “primary \sork” than the only Sanskrit text known in his 
time. However, he went too far when he tried to derive from it 
his conclusions tvith regard to onginal volume of the “primary 
work.” The Pahlavi-translation comprehends, of course, not only 
the five books of the Paficatantra, but also other five of the ap- 
parently further eight chapters, that contain other Indian stories, 
and two more chapters, of which the one contains the story of 
Burzoe’s expedition* and the other the introduction by Burzoe*. 


Vrhole book by ihc Pahlavi tiamlation The S>Tiac translation i\as first 
translated and published by G Btckell (Leipzig 1876) and has recently 
been brought out by r. Schulthess (Berlin 191 1)- Ike old Arabic 
translation has been published bySiKcstrc de S a c y ( Calilah etDimna ou 
Fables dc Bidpai en Arabc, pr^eddies d’un mdnioire sur Torigine de ce 
livre, Pans 1816) On this edition is based the German translation of 
Philipp W o I f f ( Calila und Dimna odcr die Fablen Bidpais, das Buch des 
Weisen in lust-und lehrrachen Erzahlungen des mdisches Philosophen Bidpai 
aus dem Arabischen, 2 Aufl, Stuttgart 1839) Other translations from 
the Arabic text into German, Danish, English, French and Ra^n ^ 
mentioned by Hcrtel, Paficatantra, p 393 On Ibn Moquana 
»cc abo Th Noldcke, ZDMG 59, 1905, 794 ff. 

I. Victor C h a u V 1 n has gi\en a complete list from atoost un- 
survcyable literature on the translauons and translations of translauons of 
the “Kalila and Dimna” in vol II of his “Bibliographie des ouvrage arabes 
(Liege and Leipzig 1897) . Here he gives inter alia a list of 40 m^aga 
into which this work has been translated See also Hcrtel, PmeatanM 
P- 357 ff. According to H c r t c 1 { p. 45 f ) there are translations of the 
Paficatantra and “Kalila and Dimna” in 15 Indian, 15 other Asian, 2 
African and 22 European languages 

3. ^m^ Arabic translated by F. Schulthess in Hertel, 

Tantr^Jy^Sf a,^YnVTy^“:l4V Noldcke, Bi^oes Einleitung 

zu dem ^Buch Kalila wa Dimna ubersetzt und erfauteit, Straab^ 19^ . 
All sorts of Indian parables, those of the “man m the well have been 
assimilated in this mtroducuon. 
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According to him the whole work had ten chapters, that were 
contained in the Syriac translation, but apparently from 15 
chapters, that must have been really taken from the 22 chapters 
of the Arabic translation. Probably Burzoe had before him a 
codex, in which, to the Pancatantra, were added other similar 
stories, or he, with the help of his Indian friends, following 
whom he had translated the Paficatantra, added a number of 
chapters from other Indian books. There his intention seems 
to be to collect in his book not only the stories that might serve 
as suitable “mirrors for princes”, for teaching them the art of 
government and worldly wisdom, but also to include in it a 
number of moral stories. Thereupon the sentence contain* 
ing a statement about the intention of Burzoe indicates that 
Anosharwan passionately wished that this book should be not 

only the root of all culture and sum total of all wisdom and a 
guide to every kind of profitable work”i, but would serve also 
as a key in the pursuit to the other world and as instrument of 
saving oneself from its horrors”*, and would be so potent that 
kings would utilize it in administration of their kingdoms and 

in the right direction”®. 
AlAough the Pahlavi translation has its importance for the 
history of the text of the Paficatantra, its chief credit lies, 

^'^5 the starting point for enlarge- 
ent of the Pancatantra and that the contents of its stories were 

The Arabic trans- 
sprang all 

Enron translations and adaptations in the languages of 

&v!ra w!, or indirectly. The Lf was 

ectly translated from Arabic (probably already in the 10th 

that of an ar t h as of the work is strictly paraphrased as 

but probably it hmts at sn^ contents of Pancatantra, 

Pahlavi text Buddhist stories contained in the 

‘‘nitisastra”, a work’on^ «rajanlti” ^^^opriately considered also as the 
vrL"i!-lu-'^®ddstothefiveboiksofth^P^® as well as the Arabic 

Mahabharata (XII, 138, 13 ^®"«tantra three chapters from the 

^ B e n f e y , J f?’. 3 B*) » that too contain 

D Ssfi belonging to the plfictJamL ‘ « chapters of the Pahlavi 

P. 366 ff and Benfey L 6f.^S 74^85 ff ^ Paficatantra, 
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or in the 1 century) once more in Syriac^. At the end of the 
11th century S y m e o n, son of Seth, translated the book from 
Arabic into Greek, under the title STC 9 «vJ-n]C Aai TxvnjXa-njf The 
Protector and the Investigator (based on a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the Arabic name Kalila and Dimna). On this Greek 
text are based the Italian translation of Giulio N u t i (Ferrara 
1583), two Latin, one German and several Slav, translations. Of 
the highest importance is the old Hebrew translation of Rabbi 
Joel (beginning of the 12th century), that is unfortunately 
preserved in a single incomplete manuscript*. A Latin trans- 
lation of this Hebrew text was done by Jew Johannes von 
Capua, a Christian convert, under the title ‘Xiber Kalilae et 
Dimnae, Directorium vitae humanae”® between 1263 and 1278 
A.D. In about 1480 A D. there appeared two printed editions 
of this text, that were based on a bad manuscript On a batter 
manuscript is based the famous German translation of Anton 
von P f o r r , who under orders of Count Eberhart at Barte 
in Wiirttemberg translated it from Latin. Under the title “Das 
Buch der Beispiele der alten Weisen” is the work that has been 
repeatedly printed in Germany since 1483, and for a long time 
this translation has contributed the most towards our know- 
ledge of this work. It has not only influenced German literature 
in many ways*, but it has been also translated into Damsh, 
Islandic and Dutch. Benfey praises it for its merits as “the 
most reliable mirror” of the Arabic translation®. 


1 Kalilah and Dimnah or the Fables of Bidpai, being an account 
of their literary history, with an English translation of the later Syriac 
version of the same, by J G N Kieth - Falconer, Cambridge 1885. 

2. Edited byj. Derenbourg with French translation (1881). 
The tenth chapter has been edited and translated into German by A. 
Ncnbaucrin Benfey’s “Orient und Occident” I, 481 ff, 657 ft. 

3 Edited by J D erenb our g. Pans 1887 
4. Hans Wilh K 1 r c h h o f has borrowed sJmost complete stories 
n his "Wendunmuth”, and some of them have been taken mto “Schimpf 
und Ernst” of Pauli According to B e n f e y ( I, 107, iggf , i79ff‘,224f.) 
the popular epic “Reineke Fuchs”, in case it does not owe its origin to 
“Kalila und Dimna ’, was at least influenced by it Likewise O Keller, 
(Untersuchungen Uber die Gcschichte der gnechischcn Fabel, Leipzig 1862, 
p. 320 ff ) and M u 1 1 e n h o f f ( Zeitschr f deutsches Altcrtum N F 6 
1875, p. Iff) J Grimm (Reinhart Fuchs, Berlm 1834, p GGLXXII 
ft*. GGLXXIX) explains the correspondences between the Gcarman animal 
epics and the Indian fables as “an irremovability of the residue of the 

akinness of the German and the Indian people . 

5 On the merits of the German translation in comparison with t^ 
original Latin see Benfey, I, 96 and "Orient und Occidrat L f 

Winternitz knew about the ‘Buch ner Weis Jieynt der ^ten weisen , m the 
editions Strassburg 1545 and Frankfurt am Mayn 1565 and 1583 
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Based on the Latin text of Johannes von Capua along with 
the German translation of Pforr is the Spanish translation^, 
printed in 1493 A.D. at Saragossa. A free Italian imitation of 
this Spanish translation is the ‘'Discorsi degli animali 
ragionanti tra loro’* of Agnolo Firenz uola, that appeared 
first in 1548, and was translated into French in 1556. In 1552 
was published the Italian translation of Doni in twopaits. 
The first part was translated into English under the title “The 
Morall Philosophie of Doni” (London 1570 and 1601) by 
Thomas North. 


A second Hebrew translation from Arabic by Jacob 
benEleazar belongs to the 13th century A. D. Only the 
first half of the work is available*. More important is the pro- 
perly set Persian translation under the title K i t a b K a lila 
wa Dimna of Abu’l - Maali Nasrallah ibn 
Muhammed ibn ‘Abdal-Hamid made in about 1 142 A. D. On 
this translation are based several East Turkish translations and 
a a^ations, but the one that is known under the title A n w a r i 
• u ^^^*^°wledges the Persian rendering by Husain 

1 b n ‘A1 i a 1 -.W a ‘ 1 z [1470-1505J. It is a well-known work 
o ersian ornate poetry. Its style is extremely artificial and 
rnamented, although Husain says that his intention is to 
unphfy the style of the original work. This work is the source 
om w 1 C ave sprung up the numerous retranslations into 
Asian languages. In the East it has been trans- 
Danish Georgian, Icelandic and in several 
tbrni/^ ^Jiguages. In Europe it came to be known 

m i translation of David S ah i d and Gaul - 

under* til ^ ^ Published for the first time in 1644 in Paris 
and wa. ^ lumi^res ou la Gonduite des roys” 

• The book Anwari Suhaili got wider 


on the basis of the Lat*m transku*-M Kondg (1540) was prepared 

Pancatantra, p ogq f and T \on Capua Cf H e r t e 1 , 

« sLed bv D e r ; V ' “ 30, 19x7-18, p 338 ff. 

Cf M. Steinschneider*' * together w ith JotSl’s translation . 

„ 3. TranJateS from p„ ® '®«. 553 ff 

Hertford 1854 Cf by E B East wick, 

c 'E"'.“??,“^'SbtsofKan6Dls" ’ Schriften II. 42 ff The 

Suha.h.WaaIr of Sultih, Husara 
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circulation through its Turkish translation under the title 
HumayunNameh, “the emperor’s book^” by *A 1 1 - b i n 
§ a 1 i and was dedicated to Sultan Sulaiman I (1512-1520). 
G a 1 1 a n d and Gardonne translated the book into French 
from Turkish, and this French translation has further been trans- 
lated into German, Dutch, Hungarian and also into Malayan 

Directly springing from to the Arabic translation of 
the **Kalila wa Dimna” is also the old Spanish translation 
(probably dated 1251 A.D.). The Liber de Dina et 
Kalila of Raimundus de Biterris (Raimonds de Bezier) 
is partly based on the Liber Kahlae et Dimnae of Johannes 
von Capua and partly on this Spanish translation. The author 
says that he has written the book at the command of Qjueen 
Johanna of Novarra on the basis of the Spanish manuscript 
and has added to in it verses, epigrams and other things. Most 
of the fables of in “Novus Esopus” of the Itahan B a 1 d o , who 
wrote them in the first half of the 12th century A.D , go back 
to an unknown recension of the “Kalila and dimna”®. 

Partly on the “Kalila wa Dimna” and partly on the 
South Indian recension of the Paficatantra are lastly based also 
two Malayan books of fables, whilst the other Indo-Chinese and 
Indonesian recensions are directly based on the Paficatantra®. 

When, therefore, we see how through the “Kalila wa 
Dimna”, the Paficatantra found its way, towards the West it is 
no wonder that we find traces of Indian fables and tales 


1 Fabein und Farabein des Orients, der tQrkischen Sammlung 
H u ma j li n name entnommen und in Turkische (ibertragen von S o u b y 
Bey, Mit cmem Vorwort von Rieder Paso ha, Berlm 1903 

2 Hertel, Paficatantra, p 363 ff, 400!, 412 f. 

3 On Tamd-Malay versions of Pandja Tandaram and 
AbdullahBin Abdelk aderMunshi,scc above p 329 On the Siamese 

f- .1. A a e f 1 a n vwkJ TTT 



‘Book of Birds”, is an mutation of the Paficatantra (cf Bastian, ibid 171 
ff and Hertel, Paficatantra 338 ff ) The Siamese books of fables do not 
contain fables from the Paficatantra alone, but also from the Vetalapafica- 
vimsati and other works. See A Bastian, Geomphische und ethnolo- 
gischeBilder.Jena 1873, P 248 Also in the collecuon of the Malayan 
fables and tales of W S k e a t (Fables ^d ^Ik-tales from an Eastern F orcst 
London 1901, cf Win tern itz m the “Globus”, Bd 83, 1903, p 113) 
we find a number of tales that are known also m the Paficatantra 


Wmtermtz, History of Indian Literature, Vol III, as. 
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in the most popular narrative works of the middle ages^, like 
the *‘Gesta Romanorum”, in the French Fabliaux, in the main 
narrative classics, like Boccaccio and Straparola, Chaucer and 
Lafontaine^ and also in the children and domestic tales of 
Brother Grunm. As in India, so also outside India, these tales 
of the Fahcatantra and with them other Indian tales and motives 
too have repeatedly penetrated from literature into society and 
again have entered into literature from popular traditions, 
naturally not having often remained unaltered in course of 
transmission. By the side of the literary tradition, the oral 
transmission has not played an insignificant role, in which 
intercourse of the Christians of the Western countries with the 
Muhammadans and with their Oriental co-religionists during the 
period of the Crusade and also during the period of the Arab 
rule in Spain, likewise the role of mediation played by the 
Jews between the Arabs and the people of the West® have had 
their parts. 

In any case, we can become sure about the Indian origin 
of a tale only when we have actually gone through the transla- 
tions of the Indian work like the Paficatantra and its out-lets. 
And it is often very interesting to be able to point to the Indian 


first book of the Middle Ages, that shows the influence of 
or ental narrative literature, is the “Disciphna clencalis” of Petrus 

“ a Jew, and in iio6 converted to 

Monchslatem, Leipzig igog, p XIX f. 
notlLnwfi of Petrus Alphonsi (to be so read, scil. filius spintualis) is 
not known, the year 1 062 is wrong ( communication by Z a c h a r 1 a e ). 

ibia cdition of his fables, that appeared m the year 

cSt to indebted to the greatest 

into the second iiSon^ Pilpay”for the new tales that were added 

448 f 4? 1 t?f W 1 i s 1 o c k 1 , ZDMG 41, 1887, 

Indians and the Gypsies to be the intermediary between the 

SchSi countries; E. K u h n , in the Byzanti- 

played by the Bvzantmi? w* ff 5 has proved the part of the mtermediaiy 
materials Ben f^y oriental and otcidental fiction- 

contributed towarHc 1 * assumed that the Mongols had 

inth” we« °*^***® Indian, particularly the Buddlfist, tales 

Russia Thi’s Sad been for conquest and partly in their way to 

P^ritendu r 61 c dans la <i‘spulcd byE. Cosquin( Les Mongols et leur 
^ropicn, Niort lom contes indiens vers I’occident 

I 9 »a), but It h« Traditions Populaires, Ann6e 
hold; good no? The assumption of B enfey 

inZD&G4?.,887 believed. Cf also Wlislocki 

Grickschen Synlioas* 5 ** ’ H c ^ indische origmeel van den 

P’ S 59 f. ZDMO LXXIV, 458?, and Kl c t h , HSL, 
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origin of tales, notwithstanding the fact that the resnectiv 
stones have already become so deeprooted in Europe thlT the^ 
W assumed the unmistakable local colouring of their nZ 
homes. A ^tr of examples may suffice to prove ffiis statement : 

When several years ago W. was travelhng in North 
Wales and was going about the place known as B ed dg e - 
lert. surrounded by nngs of wonderfully beautiftl Hlls, 

nhis Fuhrer . that had provided the name of the place 
^d m It he found again the well-known Indian story. It 
IS the tale of Llewelyn (c. 1205) and his little pet dog 
Gelert. One day when he returns home ftom the hunt, the 
dog comes to hun rejoicingly waving his tail, but his snout 
IS besme^ed with blood. Llewelyn anxiously rashes forth 
into his house, fin* the cradle of his baby turned down 
and sees blood-marks near about. He at once comes to 
bdieve that the dog has kiUed his child, takes out his sword 
and strikes him. Thereupon he turns the cradle up and finds 
his baby fast asleep and a dead wolf by his side— that had 
obviously been kilied by his dog with the intention of savmg 
the chiid. Fuli of remorse Prince Llewelyn gets his doe en- 
graved and gets a monument constructed there : hence the 
name Bcddgelcrt, i.c. “the grave Gelert”. There is the 
proverb still current in Wales thai means : “He reerets like 
the man who killed his dog.” ^ 

Who will not believe that here we have before us an 
ongmal tale ? However, it is nothing but the Indian story 
that has travelled from India to Wales, that forms the frame 
of Book V of the Paflcatantra, only with this alteration that 
here we have a mongoose in place of the dog and a snake in 
place of the wolf, and it is not a prince, but a Brahmana 
who kills his innocent mongoose. In a Mongolian version 
the unfortunate animal is a polecat, but in the Syriac 
“Sindbad”!, a dog has already come into its place. Again 
the French monk Jean d e Haute- Seill e has reset 
poetically the legend in his “Dolopathos sive de rege 
et septem sapientibus” of a Latin redaction of «the 
Soven Wise Masters”. Etienne de Bourbon, a 


!• Sindban, Syrisch und Deutscb by B a ethgen , p. 25 f. 
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Christian priest of the 13th century A.D., who narrates that 
in the Diocese of Lyon many women, after a sermon about 
superstitions in confession, admitted that they had taken 
their children to St. Guinefort, proves the depth which 
the legend had got seated among the people in Europe. 
On inquiry, however, he came to know that it was simply 
an innocent hunt dog, who was killed and was honoured 
as a martyr by peasants, and at whose place of burial the 
mothers had the tendency to take their sick or weak children. 
The legend reported by him is the same as the one of 
Llewelyn and his dog^. The oldest datable version of 
the story, however, seems to be found in the V inay a of 
Mahas ahghika, translated into Chinese in 416 A.D.* 
and this substantially agrees with the Pancatantrav 

Another example of a widely circulated story is the 
already referred to interpolated story of air-castle-builder, 
the ‘‘father of S o m a s’ a r m a n *’ in the Tantrakhyayika: 
A Brahmana very often gets as sacrificial fee some barley- 
flour from a shop-keeper. He keeps it in a jar with care, 
and in course of time that becomes full. He hangs the 
jar to a peg near his bed. One morning he wakes up and 
goes into reveree: ‘The flour, I shall sell for twenty rupees, 


I. Cf. A. Wesselski, Mbachslatein, p. XXVIIIff.; Bcnfcy 
h 473 tt-» 479 -; Bloomfield, JAOS 36, 1916, 63. The Mongolian 
vcrsionm Ber gmann, Nomadische Streifenen I, 103, and Ben fey, 
OTcre. Schnftcn II, 39 flF. On venerable St. Guinefort cf also K. von 
nase, Handbuch dcr protestantischen Polcmik, p. 362, cited by Hirtel 
Hitopadeia- Uberselzung, p. 171A. » ^ ' 

rinn rJL'tm Chinese Tripitaka by Ghavannes, 

of vl { n t ,.^*^**! p. 300 ff. Mr. A. Wesselski invited the attention 
descrintin V Story that was narrated byPailsanias (Graeciae 

engluchp T Licbrecht (Jahrbuch fbr romanische und 
dsmkbaren Marx ( Griechische Marchen von 

1 a n d^oSo^S E.S. Hart- 

London 1808 vnl^’ ® F r a s e r ( Pausanias Transl.,^ 
the onlv thmv thni ^ already pointed to this position. Bu£ 
them hL an Greek and Indian stories is that both of 

killed. In all other hM saved a child, for whose killing he is accused and 

tag^alU ton m'tausanB.thc liav- 

but in the Pausania! ^ stones the child remains alive, 

bung GrieSiSSnd!” *he book X of the ‘ ‘Beschrei- 

vol. I,p. XVII) i66andi8oA.D (Fraser, ibid., 

European stones are older foan the Indian stories. But Ae 

case the *^.® I^^^n stories than to the Greek. So in 

European stories go back to Se]fed£n^’^°“‘*^* then the 
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with which I shall purchase twenty chickens. They will 
grow up, and I shall have a flock of hens. With them I 
shall buy a cow, a horse and a big arable plot of land and 
lastly I shall get built a beautiful house. Then some 
Brahmana, when he will see great wealth, many male 
and female servants, will surely offer me his daughter to be 
my wife. From her I shall have a long living healthy boy 
as my heir I shall name him a Somagarman And when 
the httle boy runs about, the Brahmani will be all-busy 
in her work at the time of home-return of cow. Then I, 
with my heart full of love for my son shall call for her 
saying : ‘you will not be mindful about the care of the 
boy’ and I shall strike her with a stick.” At this he strikes 
with such a force against the iar that it breaks into hundreds 
of pieces. Covered with flour, all white, he lies there and 
is laughed at by the people. Who does not find in this 
story the model of Lafontaine’s comic story of the 
“milkmaid”, to which goes back the English proverb; “count 
not chickens before they are hatched 

One more example of wide circulation of the 
epigrams that contain fables in nuce is given below. It 
sounds as cent per cent German when Fischart in the 
“Geistlichtsklitterung” says; ‘*why do you not lie like the 
wren, holding its paws above its head, lest the sky may 
not fall upon it This expression goes back to a fable that 
was already narrated by Odo von Ceritona (in between 
1219 and 1221 A.D.) “St Martin’s bird in Spain is called 
a bird, that is small and is of the species of the wien, it 
has thin long legs that resemble the stalks of reeds. Now one 
day when it was going to attend the feast of St. Martin, it so 
happened that in the rays of the sun it fell down near a tree, 
with Its face turned towards the sun and the legs stretched 
high up in the sky, and said : “by-by, if now the heaven 
falls down, I shall hold it up on my legs”. Then a leaf 

I . The form, in which the story is narrated in that of Lafontaine 
IS seen for the first time m the 13th century A D in the ChrisUan "Dialogus 
creaturarum optime moralizatus” Cf B e n f e y I, 499 ^ ^ a x M u 1 1 e r, 
Essays III, 303 ff and M Bloomfield, JAOS 36, 1916, 6a f The 
Indian story seems to have been very much changed in the story of 
“fhulen Heinz” (No 164 of Grimm’s “Kindcr-und Hausmarchen”) The 
Indian version is closer to the story of the “Beggar with three jars” of South 
Hungrian Gypsies ( Wlislocki, ZDMC 4®i 1 888, 136 f ). 
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dropped down beside it, and frightened at this, it exclaim- 
ed :‘*Saint Martin, why do you not come to help your 
bird!’*. This bird is found ako in the Syriac “Kalilag and 
Damnag” in an epigram, where four animals are counted 
that rejoice where there is no ground for rejoicing. The 
firet one is “the bird that flies about in betu^ecn trees and, 
when it sleeps on its back, with its feet raised high up, 
saying, “If the sky falls, I shall hold it up on my feet”*. 
Although this passage is found also in a chapter of the 
**KaliIag and Damnag”, it does not agree with the 
Paficatantra; it certainly goes back to the proverb, contain- 
ed in several recensions of the Pancatantra of the tittibha* 
bird, that kept its litde feet high up, so that it might not 
let the sky fall down*. 

Whilst we stand on a more solid ground in case where 
we can pursue the course of transportation of Indian 
stories into the literature of the West through translations of 
works like the Paficatantra and the“Kalila and Dimna”, in 
other cases, where we find the same or similar stories, as 
those found in Indian narrative works, we can, however, 
just guess whether India is the lender or the borrower. 
Tins holds especially good for such fables as Indian and 
Greek literatures have in common. The fact is that there 
are such fables in a big number. Yet the figures are mani- 
fold over-estimated. Whether all the fables of Aesop 
arc found in India or if all the Indian fables are met wdth 
also in Greece ; that is no point at all for argument. The 


Al«J' .Monchdatem, p. 172 (No. CXXXVII). 

Almost v,Qrd for ssord also xa Pa u 1 1 ’s «Schimpf und Ernst” (edited by 

C^tcrly , No. 606) where only the moral of the story is added* “Ako 

. nicincn waa sic nit weren, so hunt man nit hausz 

people, who think, if thev were not their one 
could not manage his affairs etc." 

Hebrew translation of Rabbi Jotl (“Orient und 

LiehrrrhV ^7*^ today in Northern India (See F. 

L 1 e b r e c h t , Zur volkskundc, Hetibronn, 1879, P- 103 ). 

baolv in Tantrakhyayika, but pro- 

bdid as 1 (I. 3«4) in Punjabhadr^ l/ 329, Vnd 
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number of .fables, such as those of the *‘Donkey in the Lion’s 
Skin”, of the **Donkey without Heart and Ears”, of the "Wolf 
and the Crane” etc , about which we are in a position to 
safely assert, that once upon a time they originated either in 
India or in Greece, is limited^. 

With regard to the place of origin of these fables scholars 
are widely divided in their opinion. There are some, who assert 
with strong confidence that Greece alone could be their home- 
land Besides there are others who likewise affirm that it was only 
in India where they originated. A. W ag e n e r® had derived the 
Greek fables from those of India.Th. B e n f e y* andA.W eb e r* 
have pleaded for mutually opposite views, whilst Otto Keller* 
refutes the theory of Indian origin of the fables on the whole, 
but he w«th Benfey admits that many fables might have in later 
ages been first taken from Greece to India. Recently H e rtel® 
has advocated most firmly the theory of Indian origin of the 
fables. But all these researchers have depended on certain 
basic grounds, that are not sufficient for arriving at a decision 
v/ith regard to the question. They have either attempted to dis- 
tinguish out as to which recension of the fable is "more natural”, 
“more naif”, “simple” (so Weber), or have taken the posi- 
tion (as Benfey) that the more incomplete form may have 
been the original: against them there are others who have, on 
the contrary, held the view that such a form of a fable has the 
claim to be considered original as is consistent or suits more to 
the nature of animals that appear in it ( so K e 1 1 e r ) . It 
IS clear that axioms of this type can lead us only to purely sub- 
jective conclusion. But the circumstances go against this sort 


1 Whilst Joseph J acobs pERE Vol 5, 676 f ) mamtains that 
56 of the approximately 260 fables, that are found m Latm, are Indian in 
origin, so he often admits a connection even where one does not exist at all 
The remote similarity of a motif or of a story is not sufficient for the 
purpose of deriving a conclusion of a common origin 

2 Essai sur les rapports qui existent entre les apologues de I’Inde 

et les apologues de la Grice (Mimoires couronn6 et mim de sav 
itrangers, publics par I’academie roy de sciences . . . de Belgique, t. XXV ) 
Brussells 1834 ^ _ _ 

3 Pantschatantra I, p. X f , XXI, 102 ff, 170 f., 336 ff , 347, 

373 381 f, 429 ff» 463 etc 

4 Indische Studien III, 327*373 

5 Untersuchungen fiber die Geschichte der griechischen Fabcl 
(Jahrblicher fur klassische Philologie, (Bd 4), Leipzig 1862, 309-418. 

6 ZDMG 57, 1903, 659 ffi ZW 16, I9r6, 149 ff., 253 ff. 
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of arguincntationj inasmuch as in these fables we have before us 
only productions of ornate poetry and not those of popular 
poetry’^. 

Unfortunately the question of chronology is not capable of 
ready solution. Only a few “Aesopcan” fables are accurately 
dated. The beginnings of the Greek animal tales point to 
^ lesiod than in greater extension to Archilochos and to Simo- 
1 ides, whilst their blossoming age is associated with Aesop, who 
lived in the 5th and 6th centuries B G. and whom Herodutus 
calls a fable - p o e t 2 . But whilst on one hand the type of the 
fable, as a means of teaching and training, points to have 
been used in Greece earlier than in India ; on the other hand 
this type appears to have been shaped in an ornate style in 
India, and particularly in India alone the fable has been used 
as a means of teaching a wholly definite science of statesman- 
ship and administration. The oldest Indian fables pre- 
sumably go back to the 4th and 6th centuries B.C. and only a 
few certainly to the 3rd century B. C But thence it does not 
follow that the fables that are common to both Greece and 
India belong to the oldest Greek fables of the 6th or 5th contury 
B. G. The good majority of the “Aesopean”, like the Indian, 
fables belong to an age in which the Greek and the Indian were 
briskly exchanging their ideas®, and it is like-wise possible that 
in the very beginning Greek fables came to India and Indian 
fables went to Greece. 

A strong argument in favour of Indian origin of the fable 
seems to be that the jackal, that in the Indian fable plays the 
rfilc of the fox, follows the track of the lion, in order to while 


fv, correctly remarks J J. Meyer (Da£akumaracarita> 

CTselzung, Emlcitung, p 118), that the greater or smaller completion 
aol lend any support to any matter concerning the 
whether it occurs m its earlier form here or there, 
certain stones m course of time are smoothed into faultless dia- 

very beautihil originally, crumble away, 
ts disintegrated and deformed with increasing antiquity.” 

gricchischcn Lyrik, TQbingcn 
B 1 R c 1 1 c r , ibid, 381 ff ; u. v. Wilamowitz- 

MOlIendroff m Kultur dcr Gegenwart I, 8, p 34. 

Thelli 3rd century A D According to G. 
the m “GcistcsiMSscnschafien”, I, 433 ff) 

the are of th* Homer tmd Hesoid, but it was during 

*■ emperors that a dass of literature sprang up from 
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away the superfluous part of liis meil-time, and thereby 
easily declares himself to be a companion and minister 
of the king of beasts, just like the fox of the European 
^ble - a fact that has been stressed by Kell er. Accordmg 
to Indian nltisastra the minister has to be a model of the 
cunning. And the cunning of the jackal in the fable would 
be explained from the fact that m Indian fable-poems he 
is a typical minister. The fox of the European fable had the 
same status. So when he com;s to occupy the place of 
the Indian jackal, he owes his wisdom to him^ This argu- 
ment certainly holds good only for the fox-fables and the 
same cannot be proved m the case of other fables. H e r t e 1 
has advocated the theory that the political fables are of 
Indian origin and that they were imported into Greece already 
at an early age But in the first place the Aesopean fable is in 
no way expressly or even essentially “political” fable, and 
secondly in case H e r t c 1 is correct, this \vill be valid only 
for the political fables and not for all the fables in general So 
H e r t c 1 has gone too far when he say s that “it is certain 
that greater part of the best Greek fables have been taken from 
India*”. The hypothesis of E Rohde, that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that although these wisdonj-poems did not have 
their earliest source m Greece, still that country had been their 
place of domicile in any case, that at least such beast-fables 
found in the Greek version that recur also m Indian collec- 
tions arc extant almost completely in G r e e c e in their original 
versions and were just thence taken to the oriental countries^ 
likewise is of little validity In the opinion of W i n t er n i t z the 
problem really cannot be solved as a whole but it might have 
been so for only some such individual cases and in many cases 
we are obliged to leave it unsolved Comparison in general can 
hardly lead us to any conclusion different from this that for 
centuries together there took place reciprocal and continual 

1. Actually neither the jackal nor the fox is particularly wise, see 
B r e h m s , Tierleben, 3 Aufl by Pechuel-Loesche, Saugctieres II, 42 ff , 
172 f In the Mahabharata XII, in the jackal appears as the minister of 
the tiger, who has the status of the king of beasts 

2 ZDMG 62, 1908 113 IF, cf WZKM 24, 1910, 421 

3 ‘‘Uber gricchische Novellendichtung und ihren Zusammenhang 
mit dem Orient” in the Vorhandlungen der 30 Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmanner in Rostok i 875 » P 57 * 
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exchange of fables, tales, and stories between Greece and India, 
as also between India and West-Asia, that the first abode of 
many fables might have been in India and that of others in 
Greece', and that they have travelled from one place to another 
like commodities of traders. Although U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mocllcndorff2 }ias hypothesised that the real home of the 
stories that have spread in the Wast and the East might have 
been “Hcllenised East”, that in the “Hellenic sea” flew together 
all the streams of the East and the West and the opposition 
between the East and the West has got dissolved in 
Hellenism”, it will be correct only if it is admitted that into 
this “H e 1 1 c n i c sea” there have flown many streams and 
rivers, whose source is to be sought in India 


Gunadhya*s Brhatkatha* 

^^d the works derived fro m i t* 

The poets Dandin. Subandhu and Sana testify that there 
existed in the 6th century A D. a work of interesting narrative 
literature, that was known and had become famous by the 
name ”B r h a t k a t h a”, a great novel*”, of which the author 
IS said to be G u n a d h y a , who is mentioned in a rank of 
writers like Vyasa and Valraiki. The language of this work 
was not Sanskrit, but the Pariad dialect, that is not 
used in literature. Unfortunately this work has not come 
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down to us in its original form, but it has been transmitted only 
in its Sanskrit versions, that are probably separated from the 
original by many centuries. We are able to draw merely 
probable conclusions in respect of its subject-matter from these 
later works. An introductory story presumptively describes the 
life and adventures ofUdayana, a king of Vatsa, and those of 
his wives A^asavadatta and Padmavati and the birth of his son 
Naravahanadatta Then the main story describes the adven- 
tures of Naravahanadatta, how he gets a large number of wives 
and how he becomes the lord of Vidyadharas-half -divine beings, 
who participate in prosperity and adversity of man more than 
other divinities do^. On the basis of works derived from it, 
we arc able to assume that this story formed the frame m 
which were fitted many other tales and stories®. It is doubtful 
if the stories of the Pa&catantra and of the Vetalapancaviih^ati 
that we find in later redactions of the Brhatkatha belonged or 
not to the original work* If the Brhatkatha contained also 
the story of Udayana, most probably the poet B h a s a had 
taken the plot of his famous work of drama from Gunadliya*, and 
in that case Gunadhya would have certainly been older than 
Bhasa and he would have lived in about the 3rd century A D. 
or still earlier. 

There is no doubt that there was a poet Gunadhya, 
since the tradition about him is so definite. But we know 


I. On the Vidyadharas, sec L ac 6 t c , Essai. 276 ff 

2 This IS already pointed to by the title Brhatkatha It might 
have been a great comprehensive novel, 1 c to say of the type 
in which many small stories were included 

3 In the opinion of Lac6tc, p 229 it is true that they did 
not belong to the old Brhatkatha Bosch ibid, p 43 IT tries to prove 
that the VetalapaScavimsati had these already Subandhu found in the 
Brhatkatha, the stones of Vikramaditya, since Vasavadatta (cd. Hall,p 110) 
contains one sure reference to the storj' in which a girl was transformed 
into a statue (sec Kathasaritas 123, 132 ff). 

4 The argument advanced by H c r t e 1 ( Jinakirtis ‘ Geschichte 
von Pala und Gopala”, p 153 ff ) against this cannot be proved Dhanahjaya 
(Daiiarupa I, 129) advises authors of dramas to fashion their plots^on the 
model of the Raniayana, the Mahabharata and the Brhatkatha Bh^a had 
already done it several centuries earlier Kalidasa (Meghaduta i, 30) 
describes AvantI, as the city where old people narrate the story ofUdayana, 
a thing that is already quoted by Vallabhadeva, the oldest commentator 
of the Brhatkatha Even the Udenavatthu of the commentator of the 
Dhammapada (see above, II, 155, transl p 194) might have been taken 
from the Bfhatkatha, since the story is so little Buddhistic, that it would 
have hardly onginated on the Buddldst soil 
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nothing about the poet himself, and a colourful net work of 
myths has surrounded this name. He possibly was born in 
Pratisthana. There was a city of this name on the Godavari in 
the Deccan, and that was the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas or 
of the Satavahanas. Consequently the poet has been made by 
tradition a minister of one King Satavahana. Now Satavahana 
is not the name of one king, but the common name of all the 
rulers of the Andhra dynasty^. Therefore, it would not be of 
much help to us in respect of determining the age of Gunadhya, 
even if the tradition that has made him a minister of Satavahana 
liad a historical background. In the opinion ofWinternitz, 
nothing historical can be attributed to these stories, that were 
narrated for the first time in the llth century A. D. Probably, 
however, there was one different Pratisthana on the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna, situated in the neighbour-hood 
of Kau^ambi or of Ujjayim, that had been the actual home of 
the poet. Since the geography of the Brhatkatha (inasmuch 
as the events aie laid not in the region of the heaven, as often 
is the case) docs not point to the South in any way, but to 
the ncighbouihood of Kau^ambl^ 

Fiom the tradition, that is not contradicted, we learn 
that Gunadhya wrote a work in a language called ‘Taisaci”* 
Dantjm has taken this term to mean “the language of goblins'*. 
Plow'cver, the opinions of researchers in regard to the dialect 
meant by this name are greatly conflicting. The strongest 
probability is for the hypothesis that it was a North-Western 
dialect*. But still the doubt remains with regarding to the 


I. See above, p 114 f 

^ 2 Cf Lacute, Essai, p 26 IT The traditions that make 
Ciinudhya a contcmpor.ary of the grammarian Piinini and Vararuci and 
of CanakyT do not at all have any historical value 


3 In llie Kamboj-inscnption of the gth century Guijadhya is 
mnilmned as^a "friend of the Prakrit language" (S. Lcvi, JA 1O85, s 


, -4 I » sc h cl (Deutsche Rundschau 36, 1883, p 3C8) believes 

* i spc.nking the "language of the demons” came to be so 

caiirti becau'c of its toughness or crudeness and that the language stands 
m clo'!e affinity uith tiic Gips> -dialect and the Dardic languages of the 
f Ptschcl, Grammatik dcr Prakrit-Sprachen, 

*9°^ 556, ZDMG 66, 1912, p. 49 
^^**chrift V. Thomsen, Leipzig 1912, p. 138 ff. Against 
(T N’.,?"':. I910. 95ir.i La^tc, p 4o£r, 

^*^S”icntc dcr PaisacT Brhatkatha, die in 

Hfm^c-indr.15 Pf5kritgrammatik crhaltcnsind) 
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meaning of the word “Pai^aci**. It has not yet been possible 
to say definitely whether it meant the dialect of the Pisacas, 
either a class of people, who were so called or were nick-named 
as ‘demons , or if it had been named as the “dialect of the 
demons” cither on account of its harsh tone or in opposition to 
the literary languages. We are not in a position to assume that 
the Brhatkatha cither originated or became famous among the 
wild or half-wild people. In the opinion of Winter nitz 
it is futile to struggle to restore the original work from out of 
the hitherto known versions^ and we are able to deduce 
this much that the Brhatkatha was a poetical woik that just 
originated in some circle of finely cultured people and could 
get appreciation there. 

Upto the present day two recensions of the Brhatkatha 
have come to be known* one Kashmirian, that has come 
down to us in two versified versions (K§emendra’s 
Brhatkathamafijari and Somadeva’s Katha> 
saritsagara) and the other Nepalese that has been 
transmitted, to us (unfortunately incompletely) in a free poeti- 
cal redaction by Buddhasvamin. There are other 
recensions mentioned now and then, but till now they have not 
been examined closely®. 

There arc many points that go to suggest that the 


1. One such attempt has been made by Lacdte, Essai 219 

ff. In the opinion of W , his effort deserves as much of consideration as 
those made earlier by Mankowski, ibid and J S Speyer (Studies 
about the Kathasantsagara, p 27 ff) This is a research made with m- 
sufficicnt materials In case it be correct that in the 17^“ 1 Ti- 

the grammarian Markan^eya had possessed the Paiiaci Brhatkatha 
(Grierson, JRAS, 1913, P- 39 0» too may be possible that someday 
the original may actually is recovered and not deduced 

2. King Durvinita of the Ganga dynasty probably had akeady in 
the 6th century A D made a Sanskrit translation of the PaiSaci Brhatkatha 
(sec R Narsimhachar, Ind Ant 42, j9i3. 204 and JRAS 1913, 
389 f But since the inscription on which he depends for fixing the date 
of the Ganga dynasty belongs to the class of forged inscriptions, it remains 
doubtful whether the one found by Narasimhachar has any stronger clmm 
to genuineness than those other inscriptions in which ‘be “^me of Durv^ta 

occlirs (Gf Fleet, Ind Ant 30,1901. Sftheu 

Ann D 21* VIII Ado. H, P 4 “ote) Winternitz says that he is 

aga.n.t thSUiSit of A K r . . h « as a am .A . y a a |a r 
(JRAS 1906, 689 ff and Ancient India, London 19 n, P ^aS, 337) ona 
Tamil wo?k Uda?anan Kadai or Perungadai, that w/s PJobaWy a hteraj 

translation of the Brhatakatha and sle Lac6 tc 

Tamil version and the Persian version of the Brhatkatha see Lac , 

Essai p 197 ff 
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Nepalese recensioiij that has come down to us just in the form 
of a torso of the Brhatkatha-Slokasangraha of 
Buddhasvamin^ stands closer to the work of Gunadhya 
than Its Kashmirian version does, even though the 
difference m time existing between Buddhasvamin and Gura- 
<jhya possibly was very great^. The nature of the main story 
m Buddhasvamin creates a stronger impression of the work 
being original than that in the Kashmirian recension. Thus 
for example Gomukha, who in Buddhasvamin’s work is an 
interesting character, is just a story-teller in the Kashmirian 
recension, and it is probable that he has undergone such an 
alteration, since in this recension the subsidiary stories become 
more and more important, and the main story of Naravahana- 
datta goes into the back-ground. In the Nepalese representa- 
tion, according to which Kalingasena, a harlot, and her 
daughter Madanamaficuka, therefore, of an inferior st tus for 
Naravahanadalta, is much more artificial than the correctly 
twisted narrative of the Kashmirian recension. Also when 
in the 5th sarga of the Slokasangraha so much has been 
said about the artists and the Greek are outright praised 
as expert artists, who could build the so-called flying machines, 
which Indian artists could not do, and when in the 18th 
sarga we hear about the salesman’s daughter, whose mother 
was a Greek woman, they point to the time when Greek artists 
had become very much famous in North India. In case this 
was not the age of the Gandhara art, the period of the 1st 
ccntuiy A. D. was the time in which probably Guna^hya’s 
work was written*. 


V named “the great novel, a small compilation in verses” 

The work wM discover^ by Haraprasad Sastrl (JASB 62 1893. 

I II* 1 * in Goraptes Rendus dc I’ Acad&mie dcs Inscnptions 

fr V H c r t c 1 , Sudhehes Paiicatantra, p XII 

T * “ A . A Studies about the Kathasantsagara, p. 56 ff.; 

and Essaip. 146 IT F. Lacdte 
1 ^ 0 ) * French translation the first nine of the extent a8 cantos (Paris 

defimtely know the time of Buddhasvamin. The hypo- 
pJmmption P**‘=‘"Shim in the 8th or the gth century is a cSde 

wnrW forget that Buddhasvamm’s 

It ha* aiiiimr-l ih<. On account of the vcisification 

Gunldh>a^ whilst the Bfbatkatha of 

divided into lambhakas. It is completely 
Impouible to draw a conclmion about the c x t c n t of the old Brhatkatha, 
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It is a matter of deep regret that we do not possess the 
complete work of Buddhasvamin. There are few books in 
Indian literature in which humour and nurth in hfe are so 
dominent as in ‘the Brhatkatha-Slokasahgraha. The actual 
life of the people is seldom painted in such a gay colour as in 
this work; Rehgious festivals and yatras are described again and 
again. We meet with remarkable saints like the kapahkas in 
canto XXII and descriptions full of instructions taken from the 
life of the Jainas in canto XXIV. Canto V contains interesting 
scenes from the life of artists. In canto X graceful Gomukha 
takes us into the harlot’s quarters and mto the palace of the 
famous harlot Kalihgascna^. 

It is very much striking that Buddhasvamin’s work differs 
so widely from the Kashmirian recension, not only m respect 
of arrangement of the subject-matter, but also in that of the 
contents, that in many sections it appears as an entirely differ- 
ent work. It IS also remarkable that the title Slokasahgraha is 
correct just partly In many places the narrative is so short 
that it seems to the anticipate in the reader a good knowledge 
of the story from before. But there are many that are narrated 
broadly m detail, in a way that it apears as if the poet was more 
particular about versification {sloka) than about compilation 
{samgraha). The composition leaves much to be desired for, in 
which there are episodes that have been put side by side 
without any consideration of the context. 

The mtroductory stories on Gunadhya foimd in the 
Kashmirian recension is missing in the ^lokasamgraha. The 
name Gunadhya occurs only at one place in the extant portion 
of the work, whilst at one place it is said about a king: 
“Gunadhya could not smg in his own praise*”. It is a thing 
that could hardly be written by an author, who had chosen to 


smee we have before us only a small portion of Buddhasvamm’s work and 
probably its beginning is missing {see Speyer, Studies p 56 ff). 
Her tel (Jinakirtis “Geschichtc von Pala und Gopala”, p. 152 ff ) is 
rather over-confident when he assumes as wholly certam that the Slcka- 
samgraha presents a faithful picture of the Brhatkatha. 

I According to L a c 6 t e , Essai, p 290 the desenption of the 
palace of Vasantasena in the drama Mrcchakatika corresponds to that of 
the house ofKalingasena in the Brh -Slokasangraha (X, 60-163) passage 
by passage 

2. L aedt e, Essai p 20 
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reproduce the work of Gunadhya in a crude abridged form. 
This single remark goes to indicate that Buddhasvamin 
had become rather an independent poet, who made the work 
of Gunadhya the basis of his own poem. 

The Kashmirian recension of the Brhatkatha has come 
down to us m apparently two different versions, that in a word 
originated on 2 after the other. The older of the two is the Brhat- 
kathamafijari, “Bud (of the tree) of the Brhatkatha” of 
Ksemendra, written apparently in about 1037 A.D.^ As 
nothing better can be expected from this voluminous writer, 
he exhibits little taste in his reproduction of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha. Though his real intention is to give an abridged 
version of the work, on one hand he has many a time made 
his story factually so short that it becomes almost unintelligible, 
and on the other he is often garrulous and especially delights 
in painting erotic scenes and in making the religious section, 
longer and longer— -no matter whether it then relates to 
Saivism or to Vai§navism or to Buddhism. Since the primary 
work is not known, we are not in a position to say whether 
Ksemendra or Somadeva presents a more faithful picture of the 
Brhatkatha, that is lost to us®. But it is most important 
for us that neither Somadeva has copied from Ksemendra, nor 
the latter from Somadeva, but both of them go back to the 
same primary work, namely to a Brhatkatha-recension that was 
in circulation in Kashmir and had its volume very much 
increased with later additions®. 


I Sec above, p 8 1, note a Edited ( badly) in Km. 6q, iqoi. Cf. 
B il h 1 c r , Ind Ant. i, 187a, 302 ff.;^ L 6 v 1 ,-JA 1885, P- 8, t. VI, 397 ff J 

* VII, 2i6ff; Mankowski ibid: Spey er. Studies 
p. gff.; ayff; Lac6ie, Essaip m f. 

2. Lacdte thmks that Ksemendra, though unimportant as a 
poet, prejtmts a picture that is more faithful to his model. Mankowski 
believes that Somadeva has reproduced a more faithful picture of the sub* 

i'JV by Ksemendra Cf. Mankowski, ibid 167 f. 

and H c r tc 1 , Taairakhya> ika, Obers. I, 4a. 

. ^.3 Bosch, ibid 85 ff refutes the correctness of the assumption 

w ^sumes that the Brhatkathamanjarl and 

Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. But since the 
In wt f ^omMchin common that they absolu- 

u drU. from WK s.nnc sourcc, but the Brh.-§lokasamgraha differs very 
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Since Somadeva, wrote his work in between 1063 and 
1081 A D.^, therefore, about 30 years later than Ksemendra, 
he might have utilized the work of the latter. But he surpasses 
his predecessors in respect of poetical talents so powerfully that 
probably he knew just to cast them aside scornfully. 

The K a t h a s a r i t s aga r a®, *‘Ocean of Streams of 
Stories” is probably the current title that can be assumed for the 
work of Somadeva^. In fact it is a sea in which all the 
rivers of stories have fallen, and the main story of Naravahana-* 
datta forms merely a frame for the rivers of stories, that having 
sprung out from all possible sources flow into this one 
ocean. The Kashmirian primary work had already this 
character, and it was accordmg to this that Somadeva worked. 
We know from the author himself that he makes no claim to 
having invented the stories, but he explains (I, 10-12): 

My this book is just like its primary work. I have not 
allowed myself to deviate in the least. I have merely 


"igsi, 244 fF and Grierson, ibid 424 fT^; SPV Ranganathaswami 
Aryavaragun, Ind Ant 48, 1919, 211 'fF and Gri e rs on, Ind Ant. 
49, 1920, p 120 

1 . Somadeva wrote his book for divertmg the mind of Sfiryamatl, 
the grandmother ofKingHar^a of Kashmir, see above p 56, note i. 

2. Books ItoV edited with aGerman translation by H.Brockh aus, 
Leipzig and Paris 1839, from book VI upto the end (Sansknt text only) 
by the same m AKM Hand IV (1862 and 1866). Textual criticism with 
cxegetical notes on the same edition by H K ern JRAS III, i, 1867, p. 
167 ff Recent and better edition by Durgaprasad, Bombay, NSP 
1889 (2nd ed 1903). Contents of the first five books reported by H. H. 
W 1 1 s o n ( 1824} in his works III, 156.268 Complete English translation 
byCH. Tawneyin the Bibl. Ind. 2 vols. Calcutta 1880 — 1884. [The 
same reprinted with notes etc. by N. M P e n z e r in 10 vols London 
1924*28 ]. Selections from the German translation by J. H e r t e 1 , Bunte 
Geschichten aus dem Himalaya, Mundien 1903. The first volume of the 
complete German translation (firom Sanskrit) by A Wesse Iski has 
been published (Berlm 1914-15)* The book X has been translated into 
German byH Schacht, Indische Erzablungen, Lausanne and Leipzig 
1918 Text criticism and hterary researches have been provided by J. S. 
Speyer, Studies about the Kathasantsagara (Verb, der kon Almdemie 
v^ Wetcnsch to Amesterdam, Afd Lett., N. R VIII, 5) Amsterdam iqo8. 
Cf C H. T awn ey JRAS 1908, 907 fF and L ac 6 1 e , Essai, p. 67 ff. 

3 Winternitz docs not believe that the real title of the 
work was Brhatkathasaritsagaraflokasamgraha, as suggested by L o c 6 1 e 
f iscal p. 63 ff In the introduction the author merely says that in his 
opinion the title of his work Kathasantsagara means a collection of the 
e«ence of the Brhatkatha” (Brhatkathasaras^graha). It is not improba- 
ble that the dialectical Kashmirian recension had the title or undertitle 
Kathasaritsagara .or Bfhatkathasaritsagara ( see L a c 6 1 e , ibid) 

Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, 23. 
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abridged together the big volume of the work, and the 
language is different. I have skilfully exerted myself to the 
task of resetting the expressions and to keep true to the 
context (of the stories) on one hand and to introduce 
into it an clement of ornate poetry on the other without 
letting the ( original) sentiment of the story suffer in the 
leas! T have not made this endeavour for the purpose 
of satisfying any desire to become famous for my intelli- 
gence, but Simply to (impress easily) the colourful 
net of stones upon the mind of the readers^. 

Really the Kalhasantsagara is a work of ornate poetry 
that combines all the excellences of popular poetry m a 
certain sense, with the excellences of ornate poetry, such as 
must have been the Kashmirian Brhatkatha®. The nice, fully 
ornate, but never artificial language, the moderate use of 
figuics of speech like puns and similes and likewise the choiced 
use of ornate metres are suitably set in the whole work®. 
Whilst in the novels like Subandhu’s Vasavadatta and Bana’s 
Kadambari liave a gross disparity between the simple narrative 
theme and the artificial form, Somadeva has realised this, 
and he has always tried to make the form suitable to the 
1 li e m e and now here has he allowed the form to become his 
main objeciKc. TJndisputcdly he is one of the most pleasant 
and fiist rate Indian poets. 

When Somadeva assures us that he has most faithfully 
followed his model, w'c should not only bchevc him, but also 
attribiiic even the obvious short-comings found in his work 
to this situation One such short-coming is the arrangement 
of the subject-matter. In the Kashmirian basic work itself 


. ,1* Ditrcrcnl interpretations of this stanza have been put topc- 

they bj 1 . ^c 6 i c , Lssai, p 123 IT f b 

2 As m the Mnct ^^nsc of the term the word popular poetry can 
hnrdb uevRn.ntr the lirhail.atha The ssork has netef been .a collection 
ot popahr nlrj Somewhat like Brother G ri mm’s Talcs for children) , but 
iis\er> b-qmnsnjt it has hid been an independent work of poetry in 
vU.-hrinr, von« Inic ^cn gradually added, many of which ^ay 
h'^r. tn prcuhu^jn among the people, whilst others may have had 

u I" course of time the work had 

I Cu..’e {wpuhr j». the s-inie VN.vy as the MahShharata and the RainSyana. 

U’''i7a5 of the Kathasantsrtgara, there arc only 
U 1 metr«, the remaining ones are .ill written in 

w.* epival U 4 a. Q Speyer, Sumics about the Kath.’is. p 1 74 ff. 
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we find the main story overrun by the rest of the narrative 
stuff, and probably this is the reason that very often we find 
stones in places where they are badly misplaced and that 
sometimes the stories in different versions occur twice even 
thrice in different places m this extensive work. Besides the 
mam story of King Naravahanadatta, selected to become the 
chief of Vidyadharas, having become far less interesting than 
most of the intercalated stories, too may be attributed to the 
primary work itself^. It is basically somewhat tiring, when we 
are told, how the king of the story, who is just a little of the 
nature of Don Juan, wins one woman after another. Since all 
these ivomen from the beginning are meant for him, all of 
them throw themselves with all their force about his neck. And 
the difficulties that present themselves in the way to union or 
to reunion signify nothing. However, this is not the case only 
with the mam story, but also with many of the subsidiary 
stories as well - at least from the European point of view - that 
much of the charm gets lost when it is found just in the begin- 
ning of the story that everything is predestined either through 
a curse or through some prediction^. 

Bat there can be no question that Somadeva was not 
so much concerned over the tale of Naravahanadatta as over 
the “colourful net of stories” that were interwoven into this 
fiction More interesting than the stories of Naravahanadatta 
are the stories, anticipated as introductory narratives, of his 
father U day ana, his faithful and wise minister Yaugandhara- 
yana and his two wives Vasavadatta and Padmavatl. Although 
in many respects the Udayana-stones correspond to Buddhist 
narratives®, still the deviations m individual stories are very 

1 Both of these shortcomings were probably not to be found in 
the recension that formed the basis of the work of Buddhasvamm 

2 Many a tune we hear about this predestination first at the 
end of the story that suits in decidedly better. It is also correct what 
has been said by Her tel (uber das Tantrakhyayika; ASGW 1904, p 
124) that Somadeva has little consideration for the nature of the tales, 
and frequently when something appears to him as unbelievable he tries 
to give It a realistic explanation 

3 Cf Lacote, Essai p 247 if, besides A Schiefner, 
Mahakatyayan a und Ronig Tschan(Ja-Pradyota (M£moires de 1 Acad 
imp des sciences de St Petersbourg, t XXII, No. 7, 1875) Here we find 
also ( p 35 ff ), as in the Kathasantsagara 12, the story of the Wooden 
Elephant corresponding to the “Trojan Horse J see above II, 1551 transl, 
p 194 and III, p 220 
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great, and as a action the version of Somadeva was distinctly 

different. 

The (approximately 350) intercalated stories are 
partly such as may be considered to form the episodes of the 
main story and stand in somehow natural relation to it 
or rather may, more or less, be brought within the context; 
but in a great measure they are such as have been inters 
laced into the frame of the main story or do not stand in 
any internal relationship with it. There is hardly any 
class of stories whatsoever that we do not see to have 
found entry into the Kathasaritsagara. Fictions and 
fiction - like tendencies like meetings with heavenly 
damsels, the interferences by gods and demons in the 
affairs of man, the gifts of wonderful things of the 
type of a “magic table”, etc., wizards and witches, 
money-seeker, wealth-digger, transformation of man into 
animals, magic locks and keys etc. are to be found 
among the stories that do not properly belong to the 
category of tales. But in the more colourful admixtures, 
such as wc have already seen also in the jataka-books, we 
find by the side of proper tales also novelistic stories, the 
stories of boatmen by the side of those of shipwreck and 
wonderful palaces under the bottom of the seas, stories 
on advantageous travels on the earth, romantic love- 
stories, in which love is often aroused through dreams 
and portraits, stories of thieves, stories of scoundrels, 
fools* stories, witty anecdotes, stories about men who are 
out and out wise, but also stray mythological narratives, 
epical expressions and Buddhistic, Jainistic and Brahmani- 
cal legends. The whole of the books like the Fancatantra 
and the Vetalapancavithlatika have been taken into this 
ocean of streams of stories**, and likewise there are 
independent big novels in which other smaller stories 
have been included, such the Fadmavatikatha in book 
XVII and the Vikramadityakatha in Book XVIII. 
Probably it has also a book of “fools’ story*’ (mugdhakatha) 
and one book of “wife-stories” (slrikatka) that have 
been worked into in our book. 

In a very appropriate manner, cither our poet or his 
predecessor has inserted a number of f o o l*s stories 
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in between the niti-stories of the Pancatantra^ for the 
purpose of drawing a line of contrast, hardly with the 
idea of teaching his own political (nlti) wisdom. They 
might or might not, as has happened in all times and 
among all the nations, set the muscle of risibility into 
motion. Somadeva did not pursue any other goaP. 
Many of the fool’s jokes narrated here are well-known not 
only in India but elsewhere too in world-literature. Such 
are the story of the hungry traveller who eats seven cakes 
till he becomes satisfied and observes that he would have 
been equally satisfied had he eaten the seventh-cake the 
first, or that of the servant, who removes the door from 
the hinge over which he is to keep watch and goes with 
It to the theatre, or that of the fool who boasts that his 
father maintained his celibacy during his life-time, etc. 

So as all these stories are told mainly for the purpose 
of exciting laughter - many of which end with the words 
“even the stones burst when they heard the story’*-so also 
in the stories of knaves, in which the knaveries of 
a master-thief, of a gambler or elsewhere of some scoundrel 
leader are narrated in a witty manner. Very remarkable 
is the story of the rogue, who bribed the king, and 
through this he began to have a talk with him every- 
day. At this the ministers began to treat him as an 
unportant and influential person and bribed him in order 
that he might speak to the king in their favour. In this 
manner he hoarded a great treasure with which he lastly 
appeased the king so much so that the latter made him 
his chief minister (66, 110). One of the nice knave-stones 

1. Kathas 60-63. The fool’s stories in the Brhatkathamafijari 
are placed after the Pancatantra-section, all put together, XVI, 568-584 
Some fool’s stories occur also m the Kathas. 65, 140 S J. Hertel (Em 
Altmdisches Narrenbuch, BSGW 64. Bd. Leipzig 1912) has shown that 
at least half of the sketchings of fools narrated in the nth century by 
Somadeva have been taken from an old Indian fool’s story-book, that was 
written in about 492 A D and was compiled about the same time by a monk 
Arya Samghasena, to which go back the fools’ stories translated in 492 A.D 
into Chinese by his disciple Gunavrddhi ( From the Chinese Po Yu King 
has been made the French translation "Cmq cents contes” by E C ha- 
v a n n e s) That stones of this sort existed at least in the 2nd century 
A D IS shown by a relief on the stupa of Bharhut (see above, II, 108; 
trans p 134) belongmg to thejataka No 46. 

2. Against this Hertel, ibid, who considers the fool’s book as 
a niti-work. 
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is that of the master rascal Mu 1 ad eva and of his cunn- 
ing VMfe, who begot him a son, who surpassed his fatlier in 
cunning and wat^. In many of these rogue-stones religion 
and still more their champions arc badly ridiculed. 
Apparently harmless is the story of the gambler who 
deceived the god of death. On account of his evil deeds 
he must live in the hell till the end of creation {kalpa) . 
But because he is sure to become Indra for one day as a 
consequence of his gift of a piece of gold to a pious man, 
Yama, the god of death, gives him the option of chosing 
to have one first : either residence in hell for the duration 
of the katpa or have the status of Indra for one day. 
He wants to be Indra first. No sooner he becomes Indra, 
he permits his all male and female friends to enter into 
the hciivcn and rejoices their company and with them he 
is taken to different religious places on the earth by the 
gods. On account of this his sins get exhausted and he 
remains permanent Indra (121, 188 ff.). Mischievous 
is the story of the two rogues, one of whom calls him- 
self Siva and the other Madhava (Visnu). One of them 
plays the part of a Vaisnava ascetic, and his comrade 
that of a Rajput. With false gold and false diamonds 
they excite the greed of a greedy purohita and carrx^ away 
Im all wealth (2 1, 82 ff.). Ascetics arc not seldom swind- 
lers and robbers. One such ascetic is himself cheated 
once. ith the intention of taking into his possession a 
lauti u girl he reports to her father about her birth 
tin cr the influence of an evil star and advises liim to 
i c.irc ler. The father packs her in .a box and c.'’sts her 
Off. A prince finds the bc.iutiful girl and the ascetic gets 
a monkey that t.ikcs out his eyes and tears off his cirs. 

ilic number of women’s stories is quite 
large. Among them the stories of faithless and wicked 
prevail . for example, a king has a wonderful 
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white elephant, who gets hurt and falls down. A divine 
voice makes the announcement that the elephant will get 
well when a chaste woman ivill touch him Each of nearly 
80,000 wives of the king and all the women of the town 
come and touch the elephant, but he does not stand up. 
Only one poor woman is found, who is so pious and chaste 
that the moment she touches the animal he stands up. 
Now the king marries the sister of this pure lady and 
shuts her inside a palace in a lonely island, but is lastly 
deceived by her as well (36, 9 ff). The chapters 58, 64 
and 65 contain a whole senes of such stories^. Amongt 
this sort of world-wide current stories are found those 
of the water-spint, who goes about with his wife within 
his body and is deceived by her^ who is not faithful to 
him® etc. 

As against the stories of wicked and unfaithful ivives 
there are also a small number of stones of honest and 
faithful wives. For world literature too, the story of the 
wise and faithful woman Devasmita, who assures the 
young men who intend to seduce her away to meet them 
at a fixed place just to let them go away with a stigma 
on their faces^. An idyll, that is rightly mentioned as a 
suitable antethesis to the story of Philemon and Baucis“, 
is narrated in 27, 79 ff. 

There w'as once a king, Dharmadatta by name, the 
ruler of Kosala He had a wife who respected her husband 
as a god One day all of a sudden she came to remember 
of her former birth and spoke about this to her husband 


1 See also 34, 182 fF , 60, sfF , 61, 193 ff ( at the same time also a 
fool’s story) , 66, 29 ff ; 71, 22 ff , 77, 48 ff ; 124, 140 ff 

2 63 6 ff Cf 64, 154 ff, jataka436 and Ghavannes, Cmq 
cent Contes, I, XIII ff, 377 ff,; Tausend und eine Nacht I, 8 (Weil) 

3 65, 2 ff Gf jataka 193, B e n f e y , Pantschat antra I, 436 ff ; 
Gaston. Pans, ZVV XIII, 1903; Pavolmi, GSAI XI 1897-8, 
JRAS 1898, 375 

4 H e r t el , Bunte Geschichten, p 73 ff A partially doublet 
is the story of Upakosa ( 4, 28 ff ; Hertel ibid p 95 ff ) W 1 n t e rn 1 1 z 
in the “Globus”, Bd 92, 1907, p 78 f has shown that a parallel to the 
story of Devasmita, who is a replica of Portia, in a South ^abiM 
narrative (in D H Muller, Die Mehri - und Soqotri - Sprache III, 
Vienna 1907, p 30 ff ; 78 ff ; 162) See also 56, 171 ff? 61, 300 ff ; 64, 

34 ff 
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**0 Icjngj I atti just reminded today of my former birth 
not far av/ay hence. It will be unpolitc on my part if 
I do not narrate the same to you : in case I tell you this 
I am sure to die. It is said that in case one is reminded 
suddenly of his former birth and if he speahs it out he is 
sure to die. On this account, O my royal husband, I am 
wholly unnerved.’* The king retorts that he too has just 
come to remember of his former birth and asks her to 
narrate it, whatever be the consequence. At this the 
queen narrates : “In this very land I was a dutiful maid- 
servant of a Brahmana, named Madhava. The name of 
my husband was Devadasa. He was an obedient servant 
in the house of a trader. There in our own home that we 
had established we were living on the food that each of us 
used to bring from our employers. We were three pairs : 
water-tub and pitcher, broom and bed-stead, I and my 
husband. We were living happily in the house; there was 
never a quarrel and we rejoiced and ate the little that was 
left over after we had made our offerings to gods, manes 
and guests. In case cither or both of us had some 
spare piece of cloth and if some poor person came, it was 
given to him. Now there v/zls a famine. Therefore, the 
quantity of food needed for maintenance became less day 
by day. When our bodies had become emaciated with 
hunger and our spirit had already by degrees lost all hopes, 
one day there came a tired Brahmana at meal-time. 
Although wc w’crc ourselves dying for food wc gave him 
the 1 i5t quantity of food that wc still had. Wlicn he had 


c.iten It .’ndgonc away, the spirit of life left my husband, 
as if out of anger that he had taken care of that 
brgg.ir and not of it. Then I erected a pyre of 'wood for 
tnv iuisb ind, put his body on it and burnt myself with 
him, and so my ill luck too left me. After this I was 
rrbniu hi the palace of a king and became your wife. The 
trer of noble \\ork bears* the never-perishing fruit for the 
\Vht.„ spoken to Dhanna- 

.tata, the iMtrr. aid. “come, dear, I am your husband 
? birth. I was Devadasa, the servant of the 

r J ^ ha\c come to remember of my that 

Ufe . Thertfcre, after the king has said this and 
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disclosed his identity, he goes to the heaven, mourns, but 
i mm ediately rejoices there the company of his \vife^. 

The stories of faithless wives mentioned above, at 
least partly, had originated from Buddhist sources®. 
But Buddhist stories are found even elsewhere in the 
Kathasaritsagara not in a small number, although 
B enfe y’s hypothesis'* that ‘‘almost all” tales in Soma- 
deva*s work are Buddhistic is certainly not correct. For 
the purpose of accuracy, it is significant that although 
Somadeva was not a Buddhist, he has faithfully follow- 
ed his source and fully maintained the Buddhist character 
of the stories. For example Buddhistic* are, in chapters 
27 and 28, the series of karman-stories, besides the stories 
of the trader’s son w'ho is converted for fear of death, 
of the prince, who becomes a monk and takes out his one 
eye for the sake of a woman, whose beauty he admires 
etc. A complete chain of Buddhist stories is narrated 
in chapter 72 for the purpose of elucidation of the 6 
paramilds. Even the Vetalapaficavhh^ati-stories signifi- 
cantly exhibit Buddhist influence®. Allusions to Buddhist 
canons occur elsewhere too®. 

Notwithstanding this the religious atmosphere that 
permeates the work of Somadeva is quite different. It is 


I. Other stories about faithful ivuves and actual former hfe 
arc narrated m 56, 171 ff, 61, 300 fi, 64, 34 ff; 111,24 ff; 112, ui ff. 
The story about a Brahmana and his two wves who were united with a 
clovcr-le^ is narrated in 73,417 ff We learn from 38, 3 ff. and 58, 2 ff 
that fidelity is not unknown even among harlots 

2 Such undoubtedly are all the stories narrated in chapter 64, 
where the heroes, after the experience that there was no faithful woman, 
became monks In the stories 65, 2 ff , 45 ff, the hero is cjqiressedly said 
to be a partial incamauon of Bodhisattva 

3 Pantschatantra I, 148 f 

4 It IS not clear why Her tel, Bunte Geschichten, pi 55ff, 
translated s au g a t a (common designation for “Buddhist”) by "Jama”. 

5 Thus the mention of Mara in the Vetala-stories 10 and 17 In 
the Vetala-story 20, the behaviour of the boy is that of a Bodhisattva Other 
Buddhistic stones are 33 and 36 ff ;4i, 9 ff ; 63, 53 ff ; 65, 132 ff (a cloister 
anecdote of a foolish monk) ; 56, 141 ff ( vanant of the MittavmdaLa- 
jataka, see above II, 106, trans p 132) Probably Buddhistic is the story 
of unmadinl ( 15, 63 ff) 33, 62 ff , 91, 3 ff Vetalap 16 ), that cowesponds to 
the jataka No 527 ( see above II, 114, trans; p 140) In Rajataraagmi 
4, 17, a similar story is narrated about a historical king ;cf Zachariae, 
Bezz Bcitr. IV, 1878, 360 ff. 

6 8065,46; 117, 32; 75; 120,50; 116- 
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the glorification of ^iva and his consort (Parvatl, Gauri, 
Diirra, Devi etc.) that prevails throughout. Whenever 
a miraculous relief from some need or danger is required, 
there appears in person either Siva himself or his wife. 
Bodliisattva Jimutavahana himself goes into the temple 
of Gaurl to worship the goddess^. Unusually frequent is 
the mention of sacrifices of human-being, that is either 
bi ought to Durga or is (more frequently) offered to 
her for the purpose of success of some witchcraft or for 
begetting a child or for fulfilment of some other desire. 
The wild robber-like Bhillas, who live in forests, as a 
rule make i>frcring<; of human-being to the goddess, and 
for this purpose they attack people and bring them to 
the temple-. The Linga-cult too is pretty fre- 
quently mentioned. Women and girls who offer their 
prayers in temples are particularly frequent®. The 
Mother-cult and the Tantric rites play a role in many 
stories. So in the witch - stories, that arc not 
iTirc and do not imitate the wild pantomime of European 
stories of tins Uq^c. The activities of witches are often 
dc^'cribcd in a very neat manner*. Although Siva is the 
supreme deity, other gods too appear and all of them arc 
worshipped. So for example Naravahanadatta himself is 
t.ikcn to S\ctadvlpa, thchcavenl) abode of Visnu and 
sings a hymn addressed to this god®. 

Snmndeva in all probability found this colourful admix- 
ture of thc^e "^ccuDr and icligious stories in the Kashmirian 
Ilis work is of beautiful and amiable type, 
in which he narrates the stories m a "fine language, full of 
Witty turnings and poetical descriptions. The praisew'orthy 
>impht.tiy of language that greatly suits the plain stories, 
ncc'<^<?ii!y elevates the position of Somadeva higher than 
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does the kavya-style over which he certainly possesses mastery. 
Many stories, for example in the V etalapancaviihsati section, 
are narrated in a very ornate style^. And wherever the 
subject-matter so requires his language very often becomes 
flexible. 

Thus above all, ^vhen he speaks about his country 
Kashmir, as the “head-jewel of the earth {prthmsiroTpamh)^ : 
himavaddaftsine desah kahmrakhyosti yam vidhih I 
svargakautuhalam kartum marly andmiva nirmime ll 
In the south of the Himalaya, there is the country 
Kashmir, that was made by the creator as if for the purpose of 
satisfaction of the mortal’s curiosity to enjoy the heaven® etc. 

In respect of employment of similes and puns; Somadeva 
ranks amongst the best poets Here is given only one 
example (87, 29 ff. ) : 

bhramyaiaica jagamasya bhimo grismorukesarl \ 
pracandadityavadano dlptatadrasmikcsarah ll 
priyavnahasantaptapanthanisvasamarufaib I 

nyastosmana ivalyusna vanti sma ca samlranah ll 
susyadvidlrnapankasca hrdayaih sphutVairiva I 
jalasaya dadrsire gharmalupiambusampadah II 
cmcltk aramukk 'irdstap amldn^dc, ladhirdh I 

midhumviichdnmdrgpsvarudcnmva pddapdh ll 

Haris\'amin, a Brahmana, who has lost his wife, 
goes about in all the places where one can reach 
while searchmg for her. “And while he was thus going 
from one holy place to another there came the summer, 
the horrible lion, whose jaws were the terrible sim and 
whose manes were the burning rays. Scorching hot 
winds were blowing as if in them the warmth of groaning 
of the wanderers, separated from their beloved, had 
got accumulated on account of weepmg. The tanks 
with their •w’ater dried up and their drymg clay 
rent asunder were lymg there as if wth broken heart. 
The trees standing along the paths appeared \vith their 
barks sobbing on account of separation from the friendly 


r ^ The story 55, 26 fT is written wholly in the kai'ya-style, so also 
the {prasasii), the concluding stanza (nnssmginEd Brockhaus) 

2. 63, 53 flF, 65, 214 73. 79 ff 
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spring, whilst their leaves, like their lips, were wither- 
ing on account of heat (pain) 

The Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva has the greatest 
importance for the history of Indian hterature also on account 
of the fact that in it there are several stories which have been 
worked upon by several other poets\ of course, not only on the 
basis of Somadeva’s work, but also on that of Gunadhya or on 
that of some older recension of the Brhatkatha, not available 
to us elsewhere so nicely as in Somadeva. The work is of the 
highest importance for the history of the World Litera- 
ture too, inasmuch as not a few stories that we find in 
Somadeva, nay that are still older and perhaps have had their 
source in the Brhatkatha, are the most popular and most 
fa mili ar ones of the West. The question, as to whether the 
relevant stories are of Indian origin, does not permit of a 
definite answer in all cases. Often there are only a few passages 
that the Indian stories have in common with literatures of 
other countries, thus for example the story of the smiling fish® 
or that of the princess and the thief® etc. Other stories, with 
minor deviations are current among other nations, such is the 
story of Harisarman, the Indian “omniscient doctor”*. In 
many cases it may be doubtftil to say whether we have 
before us passages taken from the fables that originated in 
difierent countries independently of one another, or if these 
passages have been borrowed. To this class belong the tales of 


r ui*' belong the thrilling stories 140,17 fF , of which 

me fable is the basis of Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava, and the story of King 
bumanas and the learned parrot (59, 22 ff ), op which is based Sana’s 

“I^dambarl,” cf Ma n k o w sk 1 , WZKM 15, 1901, 213 ff, 16, 1902, 
*47 “ 


«*. 5 > t 4 ff Cf F Li e b r e c h t in the Orient und Occident I, 341 

If; Pcntamcronc 36, Siraparola IV, 1 

^ alr^dy compared byH H Wilson with the tale 
was Herodotus From the Indian version the story 

early as 516 A D , see E H u b cr in BEFEO 
ImlSfcn vr" ..i ^ ''ariant m the Tibetan Kanjur too Gf F o r k e , Di e 

Fr.scr, Pausamas,V<.I V. p .76 ff 
RhamnsDtnit’'inrf of the story of the treasure of 

Klcmerc^SchriftPn T ^^orid-l^terature; see also R Kohler, 

Pans in UHTJ ? *9® ff > Chavannes Cmq cents contes 3, 146 ff , Gaston 

i aris inRHRt 55, 1907, X5ifr,267 ff. 

Ben f e V r 1 m m , Kinder - und Hausmarchen, No. 98; 

r 9 oS 37 Vff 374ff,Th Z ac h ar 1 a e . ZVV 15; 
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witchcraft, like that of the poet, corresponding to the **niagic- 
table” that fills by itselfj the magic stick and the wonderful 
shoe “seven miles deep”\ or the often repeated motif of men 
who are swallowed by a big fish and again come out alive® or 
the motif of the wife of Potiphar®, etc*. 

Lastly we must not forget to mention the extent to 
which our knowledge of Indian culture is based on the Katha- 
saritsagara of Somadeva. We have already seen that we 
learn from this work much about Indian religions and know 
about the position of women in ancient India. But we get firom 
Somadeva’s work abundant amount of information also about 
the caste-system, about ethnographical conditions, about art, 
artists and artisans, about court-life, about gambling, about 
drinking booths and other things about the actual life of the 
Indian people. 

The Kashmirian edition of the Brhatimtha contains the 
whole of the VetalapancavirhSa tika, “the 
Twenty-five (stories) of Vetala”, an Indian story-book that 
like the Pancatantra has got wide currency in world-literature. 
This work too had to share the fate of other Indian works 
that became popular and its old text is entirely lost to us and 
it has come do'wn to us in different recensions made in later 
ages. The versifications of Ksemendra and Somadeva are 


• • 

1 3, 47 ff Gf. J J. Meyer, Daiakumaracanta-Ubersetzung, 
Einlcitung, jp 67 ff, F o r k e , Die indischen Marchen, p ssffjHertel, 
Jinakiitis "Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, p 60, 67, 76, no. 

2 25, 47 ff, 74, 192 ff, 123, 105 ff; cf RajataranginI I\^ 504; 
W e b e r m AKM I, 4, p 32 (Satrunjayamahatinya X) , H e r t e I ; ZDMG 
65,440 In the story of Jona H Gunk el (Kultur der Gegenwart I, 
VII, p 56 ) has assumed a Phonecian tale of a boatmen 

3 49, 4 ff, like 33, 36 ff Also in the book Smdbad. Cf 
T a w n e y , I, 464 n, H e r t e I , Jmaklrtis “Geschichte von Pala imd 
Gopala”, p 14 f, 48 f. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, I, XIV, 
11-13; IIj XV, 396 ff On a similar story in Firdusi’s Shahnameh, see 
Javanji Jamshedji Modi, JBRAS 18, 206 ff ; on the Greek story see 
U. V Wilamowitz-Moellendroff, Griechishe Tragodien I, io8f.; 
on the Biblical story seeH Gunkel, Intemat Monatsschnft 12, 1918, 
p 442 f 

4 Tawneyhas collected together a large number of parallels 
to the stones and motifs in the Kathas. m the notes to his translauon and 
a few also in the Journal of Philology 12, 1883, 122 ff. See also above 
p> 359 notes, and p 364 notes 
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in respect of chronology older^ than the two different recensions 
by ^ivadasa2 and Jambhaladatta®. But it is iSivadasa 

who has passed on to us the story in its original form — ^an 
admixture of prose and verse^. 

The Twenty-five Stories of Vetala” derive their title 
from the fiame m which they are set : 

A yogm brings to Kmg -Vihramasena^ a fruit every- 
day about which he says that it contains a diamond. 
He pursues this course just to move the king agree to assist 
him in a corpse-witchcraft, by which he is sure to obtain 
the help of a v e t a 1 a « for success in his witchcraft. 


Approximatdy^^bouf hSrjh 

translated into German bv F von r?#>r T “ 71 Kathas have been 
a S 1898) who has/ m the (Indische Marchen, Halle 

m worid-haratuS On " iu ,‘,f “f “one. 

he had used also^some recensions Somadeva, but 

Kashmirian (see Speyer Studies^K,?^* Brhatkatha, other than the 

version see B r o c k h a u s m BSGW ^ ) On Somadeva’s 

und ernes Ungenanntcn^mit Ikmisch^^ Recensionen des ^ivadasa 

(AKMVin,^),Leipz.g^f884 ‘S^^^^^ by H Uhle 

nymous author is an abridced of the recension of the ano- 

many manuscripts of iSsa *0^ J Ksemendra In 

inserted. H Uhle has edited the tevi fiom Ksemendra have been 

table of contents in BSGW Bd 6fi ^ critical apparatus along with a 
script Gf H e r t c 1 , DLZ 1018 ’ basis of a manu- 

translatcd into Italian by V n Sivadasa’s Recension has been 

i 8 d 4 ,p >87 ff andSrFII,,8n, -Sss.pp 83-157.8, 

into German by A L u b e r , Gorz^iSys ^ stones have been translated 

metrical epigrams, and in '^r«pect * oPcoiJ^'t not have 

Kaihmman recension The iSal “ stands closer to the 

Sgi-a'ij.TE.iSl?''"--" or.‘*ia 

as 

b)' SoTc ‘ba? hi biTsim^is pib\"bk 

Sivadasa, as also that of*?h? ‘‘aLnvmo*^ to prove that the recension of 

'trsion But this statement as aho thp back to a metrical 

Paccakabuddhageschichtcn. p il, ff G harp en tier , 

Brhntknn "°t Buddhaliiin’s **,"* ‘^o 

lirhatkatlM do not contain also the wSin ^^?bnsamgraha and Gunadhya’s 

n,™ or.u.e 

6 The ^ctalas m Ksemendra 

corpse-burning places and‘makc^?n ?hc wrD7es°t»7‘'''“‘l in 

m tnc coipses their abode Like all other 
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The lung agrees. One dark night he starts for the place 
of burning corpse, where the yogin is Avaiting for him. 
The latter asks him to go to a distant lonely place, where 
a corpse is hanging from a tree. He will have to take it 
do%vn and carry it back. The king goes to the. tree, brings 
down the corpse and carries it forth back. In the 
corpse there is a vetala, and he proposes to tell the Ifmg 
a story in order to while away his time along the path. 
At the end of the story, the vetala asks the king a question, 
that he must answer. Hardly the king has replied and the 
corpse disappears and hangs itself on the tree agam. The 
king returns, cuts off the corpse and begins to carry it 
back again , but the vetala again begins to tell a story, 
asks a question, and this he does twenty-four times. 
When the vetala has narrated the t\venty-fourth story 
and put the question, the king is not able to ans\ver, 
at which he wavers. But the vetala, is very much pleased 
at the king on account of his courage and tells him that 
the yogin bears an evil design toivards him and puts 
into his hand a trick with which he will be able to over- 
power the wricked wizard and he ivill himself possess 
the pow'cr of witchcraft. 

This frame, in which the stories are set, already shows 
that the “Twenty-five Stories” onginated on the soil of Tant- 
rism, so much so that they can be associated -with rehgion. 
Most of the narratives, how'ever, are tales, novels, cormc and 
tragic stories, in which witchcraft plays a powerful role, and 
there is no theme construed from any rehgious point of view. 
The seed of the work lies neither in Buddhism nor in Jainism^. 


spirits they are capable of assuming all possible forms They are mis- 
chievous, but he who has the courage can through corpse-ivitchcraft make 
vctalas even serve him In the Mahabharata the vetalas do not appear 
before the Hanvamsa One of the mothers of SLanda is called “vetala- 
mata” ( sec E W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 46 note, 220 note) 
Ben fey (Kleinerc Schriften II, 13 A) has tried to assign the vetala-cult 
to Buddhism, but it ccrtamly belongs to the Saiva-Tantrism, whence m 
any case it might have been taken over to Tantnc Buddhism A desenp- 
tion of the vetala-magic is given in the Tantrasara ( see Aufrecht, Bodl 
Gat p 94 f ) 

1 The fourth and the sixth stories belong to the religion of the 
Durga-cult In the 14th story Siva brings about the miracle in Somadeva 
and Uevi in Sivad^a The story No 19 of the son of the thief^ who is bom 
of a Brahma^a and is adopted by a king and outspread? his three hands 
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Even the e p i g r a m s, that occupy in the Vetalapafica- 
vim<atika as much space as in the Pancatantra, are relatively 
just in a few cases Buddhistic or Jainistic, and most of them 
belong to common ascetic poetry. The rest of the epigrams 
partly contain rules of hfe and partly belong to the didactic 
stuff of dharma^astra, of nitilastra and also of kamaSastra^. In 
addition to the epigrams, we find in Sivadasa’s recension also 
a number of narrative and descriptive verses that give to the 
work the character rather of a campu. 

The stories of the Vetalapancavim^atika have equal 
importance for the history of Indian narrative literature and 
for the history of world-literature. Some of the stories have 
found their way into different other narrative books of India 
and also in literatures of other countries of the East and the 
West. 

Well-known in world literature is the story of 
Madanasena, who is betrothed and has promised her 
ardent lover that she will meet him on the night of her 
marriage, before she is given over to her husband. She 
keeps her promise with the consent of her husband. 
On her nocturnal journey to meet her lover she is 
overtaken by a thief to whom she narrates her story and 


for receiving from him his offerings to the manes, can be understood only from 
the standpoint of Brahmanical death-cult. The stones Nos 16,17 and ao 
might have been Buddhistic. In !§ivadasa, the story No 1 1 has as ift introduc- 
tion an apparently Jama missionary story, but that is not at all associated 
with the story itsdf The vetala-stories, have foimd entry into the Jama 
liteiature too, sec Gharpcnticr, Paccekabuddhageschichten, p. issff. 

I. Most of th(^e verses are probably to he taken as quotations and 
not as composed by Sivadasa himself Many of the verses are found also 
in _ other books of stones and m anthologies of epigrams 23 verses are in 
Prakrit Hertel (BSGW 1902, p. 123) has given an mdex of the 
^igprams that the Vetalap has in common with the Jama version of the 
Pancatantra But that is not certain The epigrams here, so ilso there, 
might iiav'c had the same source as the mass of epigrams of unknown 
authonhip and age that have been current as unowned commodity among 
learned men and authors and partly also among the common people Since the 
manuscripts differ from one another m respect of language, and even the 
occurrence of a stanza m Rudrafa is no sure proof of Sivadasa being 
younger ilian him (see Pischel, Rudrata^ Srngaratilaka, p 26) . On 
other grounds It is apparent that m all events iSivadasa did not write it 
before the i2tli century (cf Weber, Indischc Streifen III, 514 ff ). On 
some stanz.is in the kavya-st>le see A ufrecht, ZDMG 36, 1882, 375 ff. 

Win term tz ‘*The dependence on the Jaina 
1 auc antra is certain, because the question is not of an individual stanza. 
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he leaves her to go free. She comes to the lover and 
when the latter hears about the consent of the husband, 
he returns home unnoticed. Now the question is which 
of the three persons is the nicest^ ? 

To the world-literature belongs also the fifth 
story of the girl with three suitors. The daughter of 
the minister Harisvamin takes the vow that she will 
marry that man only who will surpass others either 
in heroism or in knowledge or in witchcraft. The father 
goes on a journey and offers her to the Brahmana, who 
is a great wizard and overpowers through his craft 
an air-vessel. In the meantime the elder brother of 
the girl promises her to a highly learned Brahmana, and 
the mother to an excellent shooter, without any one of 
them having knowledge of the promise made by the other 
two. The marriage is fixed on one and the same day. That 
very day a demon robs away the girl. The scholar finds 
out the place where the girl is staying, the magician 
takes the air-vessel close by and the shooter chases the 
demon, kills him and brings back the girl. Now the 
vetala puts the question as to who of the three should 
have the girl as his wife, to which the king rephes that 
she should be married to the shooter, since the other 
two have been merely his assistants in getting her^. 

We may make here a mention of the sixth story too. A 
dyer’s eye catches sight of the daughter of the royal dyer; 
he is enamoured of her so much so that he promises to 
the goddess Bhattarika to offer her his head m case the 
beautiful girl will become his wife. He gets the girl as 
his wife. One day he starts with his young wife and 


1 The story (translated abo byj J Meyer, DaSakumaracanta- 

Obersetzung Emleitung p 73 ff ) “ found also in the Turkish Tutinameh, 
in the “Forty Viziers” ( in Thousand _and one Nights) ^ in Dschami, 
m Gaelic tales and Boccaccio’s Dekamerone Cf Oesterley, 
Baital PachisI, p 198 f and F vonderLcyen, Indishe Marchen, p 153 
ff Chinese in G h a v a n n e s, No 117 A jainistic version mLeumann, 
ZDMG 46, 606. , 

2 Taken into world-literature by B e n f e y , Kleinere Schnften 
II, 96 fF. Shown among the Gypsies and Romanies in SiebenbQrgen by 
W 1 IS I o c k I , ZDMG 41. 448 ff 


Wmtenutz — History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 24 
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friend for his father-in-law’s house. They arrive at 
the temple of the goddess. The dyer asks his 
young wife and friend to wait outside, enters into the 
temple and cuts his head off to appease the goddess. 
The friend goes to search for him, finds him dead and 
fears that he will be held guilty for the murder and 
cuts his own head. The wife goes there, and finding 
the two persons dead, she is about to commit suicide. But 
the goddess is pleased; she prevents her from committing 
suicide and offers to grant her a boon that she will 
ask for. She asks for getting both of them come to 
life again. The goddess asks her to put together the 
heads and the bodies. In haste the young wife changes 
the heads of the two. Now vetala asks the question 
as to who will be her husband. The king replies, he who 
has the head of her husband, since 
“Of all remedies food is the best, 

Of all drinks, water is the best, 

Of all friends of man, wife is the best. 

Of all members of the body, head is the best”^. 

The “Twenty-five stories of Vetala” has been very often 
translated into popular Indian languages* and is found also in 
a strongly changed form in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kiir®. 


Icecnd that^lL w a South Indian 

oSen und Sonne rat’s “Reise nach 

see Th Z a c h a r 1 a p* G o t h e’s Paria legend ; 

see in ^achariae, Kleme Schnften ( iq2o) ii8 fT. 

n u ? taw gaSS fe..- translauom. Winter- 

translated from the Hmdi bl a a Sprite, 

rendenne made London 1871 The German 

Oestcrlv Baitala translation of B a r k e r by H. 

Damons, Lwpzig 1873 funfundzwanzig Erzahlungen ernes 

Mongolian Sanskrit s 1 d d h i combined with 

See die .1 T f ‘**® ^®®‘^ supernatural poweis”. 

«etzung, edited by B ^almukucher Text mit deutseber Uber- 

statement (Pantschatantn® Wholly wrong is Ben fey’s 

based on a superficial knowipjt r ^ Kleinere Schnften II, 10 ff. ) 
the English translations of knew in addition to 

version only the Monffoln,, ^^®i recension and the Tamil 

B c r g m a n n’s *'Non^di<!«^li ^^c®* r Ssiddi-kUr according to Benjamin 
He exprtS^d Se n S‘f«ferereicn im Lande der KalmOken I, 
^pressed the opinion that the Mongolian version contained 
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A younger work, but likewise containing similarly enlarg- 
ed and popular stories of a similar character, is the S i m h a - 
sanadvatrimSatika (or Simhasanadvatrimsatikatha, 

Thirty-two Throne Stories”), also called Vikramacarita, 
Life and Deeds of Vikrama**^. The popularity of this work is 
proved by the large number of its manuscripts that differ from 
one another greatly and represent the text in different recen- 
sions. There are recensions that are in prose or in prose 
and verses mixed up together or in verses only. Apparently 
the South Indian recension stands closest to the original text. 
Beside it there is one versified South Indian recension that 
on one hand appears to be in some places very much abridged 
and on the other very much enlarged in others. There exists 
a third North Indian recension, in which only the skeleton of 
some stories is preserved, whilst the moral is greatly enlarged. 
In the Jaina recension that is very much enlarged and best 
preserved and is full of moral lessons, the stories are strongly 
infruenced by Jainistic tendencies, and the proper stones have 
not only been abridged, but here very often they appear in a very 
much worsened form. The special characteristic of this recension 
consists in the fact that either in the beginning or at the end of 
each story there occurs a verse that summarizes the essential 
points of the story^. This recaision was probably compiled 
by Muni Ksemaihkara, who appears to have done this 
on the basis of the text contained in the Maharastri-dialect. 
The Bengali-recension^ attributed to Vararuci is just 
a Brahmanical adaptation of the Jaina version. 


the original form of the work Ssiddi-kur, however, has only 13 stories, 
which have little correspondences with the Indian stories excepting the 
frame«story Gf Forke, Die indischen Marchen, p 17 ff and E 
G o s q u 1 n , Les Mongols, Niort 1913 On a Tibetan form of the Vetala- 
pancavimSatika sec AH Francke, ZDMG 75, 72 ff 

1 Gf A Weber, Ind Stud XV, 185-453, F Edgerton, 
American Journal of Philology, 33, 1912, 249-284 The manuscripts have 
also ,the titles Simhasanadvatnmsatputtahkavartta or -putrikavarta, “Story 
of the 32 Statues of the Throne”, see Aufrecht, Bodl Gat 152; 
E g g e 1 1 n g , Ind Off Gat VII, p 1566!. 

2 Perhaps they are imitated Kathasamgraha-stanzas of the Panca- 
tantra But unlike the latter, they do not form the connecting link between 
the frame-story and intercalated stories Besides they do not contain the 
moral of the story as in the Pancatantra 

3 Weber, Ind Stud 15, 188 ff ; Eggeling, Ind Off Gat 
VII, p. 1566 f, Edgerton, ibid 252, 270 A recension of the work 
IS attributed also to Kalidasa, see Weber, ibid 196, 233, 294 
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The apparently voluminous introduction begins 
(according to the fashion of the purai^s) .with the 
request of Parvati to her husband Siva to tell her some 
interesting story; the god grants her request and 
narrates the story of the “Deeds of Vikrama”^. In 
the city of Ujjayini — so he begins — there lived a Icin g 
Bhartrhari. Once a Brahmana brought to him a 
wonderful firdt that lent eternal youth and immortality. 
The king loved his wife so sincerely that he did not like 
to survive her and passed on the fruit to her. The queen 
gave this to her lover, the stable-superintendent, who 
sent it as a gift to a harlot. From her it reached the hands 
of the king. So the king had in this way come to 
know of the wickedness of his wife, he renounced the 
world and left his kingdom to his brother Vikrama- 
ditya^. This mighty king distinguished himsplf through 
his heroism and generosity. (The different recensions 
differ from one another although they narrate episodes 
about Vikramaditya in greater or smaller details). Once 
the king paid a visit to the heaven of Indra, and the god 
presented to him as gift a wonderful throne fitted with 
32 female satues, that he carried to his capital. When ' 
fang Vikramaditya is kiUed in the fight against 
Sahvahana, the throne is dug into earth under the 
co^and of the god, since there is none to be found 
w o may be worthy to sit upon it. Many many years 
later it is found by King Bhoja of Dhara in a field 
near his capital, that was estabfished at the site of 
U^ayini and the throne that is dug there is carried to the 
thZ, If installed in a majestic hall decorated with a 
Ao^nd pillars. But when he is to sit on the throne one 
of the statues utters forth in human voice:-King Bhoja 


with the story of Jaina version. It begins 

Vikramaditya an inserted. ^ m which the stories of Bhartrhari and 
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If you are, in not ideas, heroism, generosity and other 
noble quahties, like Vikramaditya, you will not be able to 
sit on this throne. At the request of the king the statue 
narrates a story that will describe the nobility of 
thought of Vikramaditya and concludes it by saying : 
etat sahajamaudaryam srlvtkraTnanrpa^a tavagre kathitam 1 
evamvidham auddryam yadi toayi ^dt taddsmin simhdsans tistha li 
*‘I have described this natural magnimity of 
heart of King Vikrama. In case you have in you such a 
nobility of heart you may sit on this throne*’. The king 
then tries to sit on the throne, but he is addressed by 
the second statue in the same way as by the first, and this 
second statue tells another story, and so on At the end 
we came to know that the statues are wives of gods that 
are transformed into stone-statues on accoimt of a curse. 
By meeting King Bhoja they are fireed from the effect of 
the curse and return back to the heaven. 

The 32 stories in themselves are indeed very fantastical, 
and by far are not so lively as those of the Vetalapaficavim^a- 
tika. And in fact they are outright partly childish, and very 
often they possibly are the contnbution of the Jaina redactor. 
Originally, this was in no way a manual of morals and in 
the least a manual of Jaina morals. The original character 
of the stories significantly appears to have become different 
under the Jaina guise or distortion^. The stories, that are 
meant to describe the nobihty of the heart of the kmg are now 
outright altered, so much so that they make him appear as 


I. Edgerton, ibid, tries to show that like the PaScatantia this 
work too was intended to be a nitrsastra (so it is indicated in one of the manu- 
scripts), although, not in the sense of a "manual ofpolitira, but rather of 
a "manual of (ethical) conduct of life”. Winternit 2 believes that this 
idea was far away from that of the original writer In all cases tM ®*oriM 
were meant to represent Vikramaditya as a model king, inasmuch ® 
work IS as instructive as the Rajataranginl of Kalhana ^ But the cMracte 
of the work is essentially different from that of the PancatMtr^ rirs c) 
all those who prepared the later recensions tned particularly by inse^ 
epigrams to make it appear to like the Pancatantra See H e r t e , in 

1902 p^i27^f^^^ expression is modified %Sia 

consideration the inappropriate manner in which the le^n v,tini§. 

Samt Siddhascna are mentioned in connection with the ^ , j-g-g/see 

ditya,the crude manner in which the Jama religion “ 

wUer Ibid 282 ff. 285 ff,) andthe manner m iS 

has removed some of the stories (for example III, , ) Y 

own point of view. 
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is *alw^ ®3mt, who cannot refuse a request of any beggar and 
Stelwd I” - directly 

° ® t ’ »“ ““-go he obtains 

"ds with g«at 

of the boon, ereSes conclusion, the giving away 

Stories are so nla a of interpolation, since 

hero, who is alvrav^ Vikramaditya as a fearless 

episodeTwi T <^haoce. The 

fihnent of his^some^H”^“**^j*“* Vikramaditya, for 'fiil- 
it, tries to cut off his 0 ^*^ "'“"hipping a goddess for 

from doing this anA h” “ Prevented by the goddess 

to depict heroism ^ o^^gmal plan of these stories was 
quality is proved best bv generosity as the best 

is the wittiest of all It * ^ ^ which probably 

In fte cil “ Wuced here in a few Irds:- 
rnling, the citizens^vi "““d* when Vikramaditya was 

•h^y ever brfu^/r sS: 

purchased by the Icmo- • market, was 

till the eveiLg so ^^e anything remained unsold 
the metropolis that no h”° ° ^ complain against 

‘hh.g that'was f^:^: Thl'" 

an iron-statue of P o v e ♦ ^ rogue got built 

and asked as its nrir/a « ^ brought it to Avanfi 
““body wanted to NaturaUy 

PW it into the *”■ *' high price and 

“Fortune”, saw Poverty^t^^ 
complained: “Knie 1 Zn ’ *“* •<> *6 king and 

hau. Poverty has romr*’ “““ “ your treasnrj- 

but she says : “Where requests her to stay, 

I”- But the^ t I can in no cal; 

-_J!;iP~uiise that he hL from 

and permits Laksmi 

^»J‘olirun5uawrwdPn«,P^ 362 . Incase 

r«cd{notwithstandi^; We ber tantrica”, that is 
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to go away. Soon Discrimination (V i v e k a ) comes 
in and says : “O king, we cannot stay in the place where 
there is Poverty. Fortune has gone away and I too must 
depart Xhe king allows hun too to go a\vay. After 
a short while Courage (Sattva) appears and says: 

Liord, we cannot stay at the place where there is 
Poverty. Fortune and Discrimination have already 
left before me. I have come here just to bid you farewell, 
since I have enjoyed your long association I will go”. 
At this the kmg shudders and thinks: “Ah, when Courage 
has left man, what remams then”^. 
prayalu laksmts capalasvabkava 
gunah vivekapramukhdh praydniu | 
prdnasca gacchantu krtapraydnd 
md ydtu sattvam iu nmdm kaddcit ll 
“Let L a k s m I, that is fickle by nature, go; 

Let the virtues, with Discrimination as chief, leave: 
Even Life itself may forsake him . 

But Courage, may it never desert man”. 

Then he says : “O Courage, let all others go away. 
You at least do not go I” Then Courage says : “Sir, 
where there is Poverty,! can in no case stay”. But 
the king says : “So now she deprives me of my Head ! 
Without you what will be life to me Now he wants to 
cut his head off. Courage prevents him from doing this. 
At this Courage remains with him and his Fortune and 
Discrimination that have left him come back agam. 

Since in all the recensions the frame-story makes reference 
to King Bhoja and Dhara, the work could not be of an 
age earlier than the 11th century A. D. Probably it was 
written in honour of Bhoja, during the period his reign^. 
In about 1574 A.D. this work was translated into 
Persian under an order of Akbar the Great. ^ It has been 

I. Cf Weber ibid 202, Edgerton, ibid 251. Sincethwe 
is a reference to the VetalapancavimsatikS in the introduction it must be of a 
later age No definite conclusion with regard to its antiquity “5 
from quotations found in it ( from the Bhagavatapurana, the Mahanajaka, 
the Prabodhacandroda) a and Himadn’s D^akanda), since it is not kiwwn 
whether these citations were in the ongmal work or if they bad been 
included in some of its later recensions 

2 This translation had been rendered into French by Baron 
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into many new Indian and Siamese langnaees* 

.-.f MongoKan Hterature under 

the title Story of Ardshi Bordshi Chan”®. 

Kmg Vibamaditya is the hero of many other narrative 
k1^ 1°°' , work is, the M a d h a V a n a I a - 

T of Ananda, a disciple of Bhatta 

and^s *stT popilar stories of Inia 

^toit of ^ o It is an interesting 

gir?l^r7^-“ Madhavanau with a dancing 

Se Period of separation! 

■Thetl^l King VikiamAditya. 

of whiVli Of. 1 • Stanzas are inserted*, many 

oi A' Vctalapancavimlatika The con 

uding shows aiat Vikramaditya is honoured h^ : 

others), jTes' ch^t"Ld'‘° fT^ “ ‘’““8 ^ood (to 
norhas toereber^y^ “ Vikramaditya; 

verses, with Kinv v^i,^ ^ -J- ^ ®°ii®oiion of stories written in 
tingle nI*S V^Atya as the hero, is preserved in a 

^Othe 'Salomonicdet^r- by 

P- '47!Wd Th.zi"!'ha!”ae*Ki’''%* ‘■’O’ <* enb u rg, JRAS l888 

, >• TtaBsagah" ! -6s f 

IcMrentf?® *''®"slated?iIto FreLhT^h’®? Prepared by Mrtyufijaya 

dr V.? trdne (BatS W ^ Peer, Contes indieiw, 

:,t:«sas4:-“T.';Sr-iCI»iS 

2 Ar/^el^l 1-1. _ • . 
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wsc sayings' . Pancadandachattra-prabandha, 
"The Story of the (Vikramaditya’s) Umbre’las, having five 
Sticks”, is a later work prepared by a Jaina compiler who did 
not live before the 15th century®. It is a book con taining 
stories of magic and witchcraft, full of wonderful adventures, 
in which Vikramaditya plays the role of a powerful magician. 
With one stanza in the beginning and one stanza at the end the 
compiler has inserted Jama moral that passes before our vision 
like Faust. The language is not pure Sanskrit, but Sanskrit 
mixed up wth the popular Marwari-dialect spoken in Marwar. 

A work, that in form is indeed an epic, but in respect 
of its contents stands close to the book described here, is the 
Viracaritra® ofAnanta. It desenbes in 30 adhyayas 
the struggle of Sahvahana against Vikramaditya as a kmd of 
introduction, in which the adventures of Sudraka, an associate 
sovereign of Salivahana and later of his son Saktikumara are 
spoken about mainly. Later, however, he enters into conflict 
with him and unites with the successors of Vikram aditya 
and other heroes and defeats his enemy. Notwithstandmg 
these apparently historical names, the epic is full of mythologi- 
cal legendry passages and numerous stories have been inserted 
into the mam story. A similar work isSalivahanakathl, 
a poetical biography of iSalivahana, by Sivadasa. 
Although it is an epic (m 18 cantos), it is partly wntten in 
prose*. 

To the most famous and popular narrative work of India 
belongs the Sukasaptati, “The Seventy-two Stories 
of a Parrot”. This book is not better than other works of 
narrative literature and has received a great many intei^o 
lations. Of this work we have before us many manusenpts 
of many recensions that differ widely from one another, trans 


1 Cf EecclinB. Ind OfT Gat VII, p 150*^^ 

Zachariac mZVV 1906, 135 Kleine Schriften 152 ff A 
cycle of stones, m which Vikramaditya appears in ' and has been 

found also m the Jamist.c P a r s' v a n a t h a c a r 1 1 r a ^^d 

translated byM Bloomfield, An art of , -uj^al Soaety, 

A Hmdu Fiction Motif, in Proceedings of the American P 

Vol 56, 1917, p 21 ff ___ 

2 Edited and translated by A W c b e r, ABA 1877 

3 H Jacobi, Uber das Viracaritram, Ind Stud 4.97 

mit einer Textprobe. ^ c te 

4 Cf Eggeling, Ind Off Gat VII, p. 156? 
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lations in popular Indian languages and redactions in several 
foreign languages • but the original must be taken to be irrecover- 
ably lost. The Sanskrit text that we possess is of a very late age 
and we are in a position to prove that the original work 
must have been older by many centuries. Through the edition 
and translation of Richard S c h m i d t^ the two recen- 
sions have come to be known to us, one of which contains a 
textus simphcior and the other a textus omatior. Both of 
these texts are in no case related as earlier and later revisions: 
but the textus simphcior is just an extract from a more com- 

of fame I,*® °mat.or. Although the latter, in course 

are th^ouah^r^'"’”' interpolations, still in it, the stories 
simolidor^tw “ better manner than in the textus 

of brevity cases has become obscure on account 

thff “ bumour. Such 

of^rXrlt- bi^Pite 

feitll to^?r “^ddihons, has in essence ;emai;ed 
frame-storjr “ short the 

who hi*’ wMy ^ Madanasena, 

indulges in r.1 ^ to sensuousness and always 

RubS^ae^""? which he with wife 

neglect the oth^'L^of Tf^ completely 

affairs anri fVi V • concerning both the worldly 
muTp "tah^ obligations. Haradatta is ver^ 

Then Brahmana Tri^^a lis^r 

heln Thn ^«viKrama, his friend, comes to his 

(thr^vo are reall^''°^P ^ 

into birds on accoJLfof wfth ob“g®d 

which the father 11000/^. Siva for some omission), 

chamber of Marfa ^ inside the 

■ wise adVe P“"°‘ bim 

^ by telhng all sorts of stories fiiUof instruc- 

54 j *900, 5i5ff and 55, 1901, iff. 
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fions, one of which is that of the holy hunter (dhaima'- 
vyadha^). Through these instructions the young man 
becomes aware of his duties to his elders. But when he 
starts on a business-tour, he entrusts his two birds to the 
care of his wife, before he takes leave from her. Prabhavati 
spends a few days in agony caused by the separation 
from her husband, but she is very soon persuaded by her 
friends to send for a lover. When she is decorating her- 
self to meet him, the wise crow reproaches her. But be- 
fore the woman is to able to strangle its neck it manages 
to fly away in the right time. The wise parrot, however, 
approves apparently of the evil intention of Prabhavati. 
He says that she is perfectly justified to make her life 
happy provided she is also as smart as GunaSahm. 
Then the woman becomes further curious, and as desired 
by her, the parrot narrates the story of a woman who 
was caught while committmg adultry, but succeeded 
in extricating herself from the snare. At the climax of 
the story the narrator stops and says • “what will she do 
now ?” Prabhavati ponders over it for a long time forget- 
fully so that in the meantime a greater portion of the night 
has passed away. Then the parrot concludes his first story®. 
In this manner for 69 continuous nights he continues to 
begin each evening a story, in which some clever person 
enters, who with some trick or through some clever 
word or through some crafty turning knows to overcome 
the difl5culty. 

Whilst the introduction is preserved better in the textus 


1. According to the Mahabharata III, 207-219; see above I, 358, 
transl. p 581. 

2. The parrot-pair, thal wants *to arouse the feeling of virtue in a 
woman, is met with also in the jitaka No ig8, (cf also 145 )j see above 
II, 102, trans p 127. Cf. Benfey, Pantschatantra 1, 271 if. Gray m 
WZKM 18, 1504, p 42 and M. B 1 o o m f 1 c 1 d , On Taking Birds in I^du 
Fiction, in Festschnft Windisch, p 349 ff Bana’s Kadambaii too 
there appears a clever parrot as a story-teller 

3 So unconditionally m the textus omatior It is ingenuous m respect 
of framing that the parrot that wants to prevent the woman from aduluy 
apparently approves of her intention and advises her to go to her 
lover, but actually prevents her from carrying out her design by narrati^ 
stories In the textus simphcior the parrot fails in his part, when ne by 
qieaks to the woman that he will contmue the story on condition 
that she will not go to her lover that night 
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omatiorj the original conclusion appears to be missing in it, 
though probably it exists in the textus simplicior. On the whole 
both the texts present mixed recensions. Notwithstanding this 
we are in a position to draw a picture of the original work 
on their basis. So far as the form of the work is concerned, 
it was probably not different from that of our text : a plain 
and sunple prose', that alternates with verses, of which the 
most are epigrams. Narrative verses are found in the beginning 
and at the end of tlie stories. The epigrams are partly in 
Sanskrit and pardy in Prakrit. Many of aphoristic stanzas 
recur m other narrative works as well, particularly in the 
Pancatantra^. Some of the stories, especially fictions, have 
been taken from one or the other version of the Paficatantra, 
apparendy from its Jaina recensions'. On the other hand 
many of the stones on adultry have entered into younger 
recensions of the Pancatantra from an older version of the 
Sukasaptati^. 

Since 52 of the stories are common to the two 
recensions, we may perhaps assume that they constitute 
the primary stuff to the greatest extent. Half of these 
stories are on adultry, and most of them are of the type 
in which a beautiful clever woman cheats her husband 
who takes her unawares while she is with her paramour, 
but she is able to free herself from the difficulty .through 
one or other trick. Others of these stories are of the 
type in which a woman who has not preserved chastity 
receives either an injury or disgrace, whilst the man, 
who comnuts adultry with her is cunning. The second- 
half of the stories are pomographical narratives of 


I It IS also possible that many of the stories (for example 14, 23, 
4 '* 57) back to their original metrical version. Winternitz 

docs not bclie\ e that the whole of the textus simphcior has sprung up from a 
metrical source, as assumed byHcrtclf Festschrift Windisch,p 141 ). 
Ltkcvvisc it IS also possible that manv of the stones may have been taken from 
popular language But is e arc not m a position to deduce from the Prakrit- 
stanzas occurring here that the wdrk was originally written in Praknt. 

2. Cf H e r t e 1 in BSGW 1902, p 125 ff 

♦v.r fr . Cf H e r t e 1 , WZKM 17, 1903, 3430* and Pancatantra, p 234 ff. 
245 ff ; B c n f e y , Pantschatantra I, 246 ff ; 275 ff ; 283 f. 

Km k,., perhaps the storj of the deceived husband who carries over 

“ ryoicing the company of her paramour 
cf 't’^T'^'-SSl.or thcsioiy mentioned above in note 3 p 327; 

cr. » c n I c 7 , Pantschatantra T, 372 f , 163 ff o y 
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all sorts of tricks and pranks of women (adultry excepted), 
thief’s stories, stories of clever judgments or of solutions 
of riddles^, and lastly some stories of other sorts of clever- 
ness. The stories on adultry and on harlots often verge 
to pomographical stones and some of them are out- 
right obscene. However, it will be simply wrong to brand 
the whole book as a work on pornography. The work 
must not be measured with the standard of the West, 
but first of all we ought to make a comparison between 
it and the correspondmg works of European hterature 
of earlier centuries. Frequently stnking in these stones 
is the misuse of religion for the purpose of cheating. So 
(m the third story) the goddess Ambika lends the form 
of Vimala to the cheat Kutila with the iateation of 
helping him in committing adultry. In other narratives 
the woman who has violated her chastity makes cash- 
payment towards performance of some religious ceremony 
for the purpose of happiness of her husband, or in which 
she persuades her husband that her lovers expelled firom 
the house are the people of the landlord, etc. It is not 
seldom that the meeting takes place in a temple and 
there is a verse m which weddmg feasts, procession, 
temples, places of visit and opera-feasts are enumerated 
among the places and occasions for beginning of 
love-affairs. 

It is not possible to decide with certainty as to who 
was the author of the orignal iSukasaptati or when was it 
written^ The work has been often translated into modem popu- 
lar languages®. The famous Pers on translation Tutinameh 

I For example the stones, in which a magistrate has to decide as to 
whom does a woman belong, when her real husband and an imposter lay 
claim on her ( 3, 4), or those of Muladeva, who has to decide m a quarrel 
between two devils as to who of the two has a more beautiful wife of the 
two similarly appearing women (30, in the text ornat 42) 

2 The author of the textus simphcior was peihaps a Svetambara 
Jama, whose name is not known, and that of the textus ornatior, a Brahmana, 
Gintamanibhatta by name Gf H e r t e 1 , Pancatantra, p 240 fF 
Accordmgto Hertel the textus ornatior was fashioned out of the Pancatantra 
and, therefore, must have been written after 1199 A D On the other h^d 
the Yogasascra ofHemacandra, written after 1160 A D , mentions the “70 
stones of a parrot” ( Hertel, ibid 234 ff) 

3. Hertel (Festschrift Windisch, 138 ff) has studied into m 
interestmg translation in an Eastern Rajasthani dialect, the Suvabahuttari- 
katha. This translation has been made from a Sanskrit rendermg, that has 
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has become of the greatest importance for world-literature. 
Already in the beginning of the 14th century A.D. there was 
a Persian translation of the Sukasaptati, but that was crude 
and clumsy. This imperfect translation induced N a c h se- 
ll a b i , a contemporary of Hafiz and of Sadi to prepare an 
ornate workh On Nachshabi’s “Parrot-book” is based the 
Persian rendering by K a d 1 r i made in the 18th or in beginn- 
ing the 19th century®, and one hundred years after Nachshabi 
was prepared the Turkish version®. Nachshabi has, as he 
himself states, omitted many of the inappropriate stories and 
has substituted for them other Indian stories particularly from 
the Vctalapancavimsati. Through the Tutinam h many 
Indian stories have gained currency in West Asia and in 
Europe*. No story has become so famous in world-literature as 
the 15th one of the Sukasaptati (text simpl.®) of the falsified 
divine judgment, that has attained great fame in the “Tristan 
and Isolde”® by Gottfried von Strassburg. 


as its outhor a poet Devadatta, son of Purusottamadasa It contains a fine 
version of the “Salomomc judgment*’, in which the decision is pronounced 
b) a wise girl (sec Ben fey, KIcme Sthriften II, 156 fif and above II, 
112; trnnsl p, 138) The stones of this version have been translated by 
H c r t c 1 , Ind Mardicii, p. 320 ff Of little interest is the Marathl-tr'ans- 
lation Uiat has been rendered into German and published by R. Schmidt 
(Ijtip/ig 1897, ARM X, 4), 

I. In the year 1330 A D , according to P. Horn, Geschichtc 
dcr persischen Luttratur, Leipzig 1901, p 212 f 


2 See H c r t c 1 , Das Panneatantra p 244 
3. On Nachshabi’s Tutinamch, see P c r t s c h in ZDMG 21, 1867, 
The version of Kadiri, thai contains only 35 stones, had been 
traml itcd into German b) CJ.L ikenm 1822 A D Goethe was 
full of admiration for this translation and commended it as a tasteful compo- 
sition in respect of the translation of the !§ukasaptati promised by Rose- 
g a r I c n { saintliche Werke, edited by G o c d c k e , Bd 8, 364 f.) . A new 
impreMion of iken’s translation of the **Pcrsischcn Papageicnbuchs” with an 
introduction by R. Schmidi has appeared as vol. 21 of the “Kulturhistori- 
schen ucbhaberbibliothek” Tin Turkish version of the Tutinameh (with 73 
stones) hat been translated into German also as vol 17 in the “Bibliothckder 
Romanc in the Inielverlag by George Rosen (Leipzig 1858) Cf. also 
11 c r t c 1 , Pancatantra 239 if s i & a y 


_ a* 

P r r t » c h 
Monpoltvi 


1 h-re are alto tts o Malayan 
’ -2, 568 Many of 

rollcction “Ardshi Bordshi” too 


versions of the .Parrot-book; sec 
them have been taken into the 


^"J***^ tc-xt'K swnphetor the same story occurs as No 24, but 

without the judgment of the god 

ll f mil erniiVrT dat able fonn of this stor>, that lakes us back at least to 

hfs I 'ill ' i” Vfluch a paramour is mad and takes hold 

5 (hat5hc had not the 

any person other than this fool in between her arms, 
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Like other famous works of Indian literature the l§uka- 
saptati too has repeatedly been imitated by later-day writers 
and indeed both in Sanskrit and in popular languages^. 
One such imitation, composed in slokas in the fashion of the 
puranas, is the Diii3-Iapanikasukasaptati, 
"the seventy stones of a parrot in daily conversation^”. A 
remarkable version of the Sakuntala-legend is narrated as the 
story of the 16th day. 

A famous book of world-literature that with a high degree 
of probability can be considered to be going back to an original 
Indian work, that is not available and stands in close relation 
to the 3ukasaptati in respect of its subject-matter, is the Book 
of S i n d b a d. The Arabic writer M a s u d 1 , who died 
in 956 A.D., says about the Kitab el Sindbad that it had come 
from India. In essence this work is the same as the Persian 
Sindibad-namch, a version included in Nachshabi’s Tutinameh, 
the Syrian book, Smdban, the Arabic version, that is found 
under the title *‘Thc Seven Wazirs” in many manuscripts of 
“Thousand and One Nights”, the Hebrew version, under 
the title Sindabar, the Greek book Syntipas and lastly the 
“Seven Wise Masters” of the region of European literature, 
that depend on them^. The introduction, that is very hke 
that of the Pancatantra, is Indian. In the Sindbad too a king 
makes over his son to the care of a \vise man, who promises 
to make him in six months so wise “that on the whole of the 
earth no wiser man will be found”. Indian is also the idea 
that stories are to be told for the purpose of saving some person s 
life, here that of a prince, who is condemned to death Most 
of the stories arc retold in one or the other Indian narrative 


It has been translated byChavannes, Cinq Cents Contes I, No i iSfrom 
the Chinese Tnpijaka The motif has been inapropnately used in the jatalca 
No 62 On a Mongolian version see B J u I g , Mongolische Marchen, 
Erzahlung aus dor Tristan und Isolde, monogohsch und 
1867 Cf A Pfungst, Aus dcr indischen Kultunvelt, Stuttgart 1904, 
nsff, Zachariae, Klcine Schnftcn 282 f , and particularly J J 
Meyer, Isoldes Gotlesurtcil, Berlin 1914, p 74 ^ 

1 A list of such imitations has been is given 
Vicr Erzahlungcn aus dcr §ukasaptati, p 6 ff 

2 Specimens with German translation by R 
45, 1891, 629 ff , 46, 1892, 664 ff 

3 On the whole of this literature see V 
graphics des ouvrages Arabcs, t VIII 


by R Schmidt, 
S c h m 1 d t , ZDMG 
Ghauvin, Biblio- 
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work, so the story of killing of the innocent mongoose in the 
Pancatantra, but especially the stories of adultery and over 
all the stories of wickedness of women. It almost seems that 
in this respect the work was meant to be a supplement to 
the Pancatantra, a book of lessons, with which young men 
could be appraised of the trickeries of women and be warned 
against them*. 

Less certain is the Indian origin of “T h o u s a n d a n d 
One Night s”, although this work in its framing shows great 
similarity with works like the Vetalapancavimsati, the Vikrama- 
carita and Sukasaptati and the contains other stories that 
arc doubtlessly Indian^. J. Gharpentier® has, in a Jaina 
commentary of the 11th century A.D., found as frame of a 
senes of narratives, the story of queen Kanayamanjarl, who 
will like to have the king devoted to her exclusively and there- 
or^ every night before going to sleep she asks her maidservant 
to begin a story that she should continue the next evening. 
By this curiosity is aroused in the king so that for six months 
he discards all other women and always sleeps with Kanaya- 
manjari alone. Gharpentier sees in this the model of Sheher- 
zadc and presumes that the Pahlavi original of the Arabic 
collection may have been translated from an Indian popular 
anguage. About the frame of the “Thousand and One 


1869) and "ni” B ?n fc V *ntorne al Libro di Sindbad, Milano 

Klcincrc Schnftcn iVayV) 38 ff. 503 ff and 

the book of Smdbad Thic 1 ^h®ady pointed to the Indian origin of 
( Hn mdShc" S'?” been made complete by S. W a ? r e n 

der kon. Akad ran WetcnicI? ? T^i”™ Venilagen en Medev. 

many distartcd and unintclliPihl’f. * 5 « P 41 ff)* who has shown that 
from the unfortunate trin«lf t. ° P^^ages m Greek syntipas are not diifercnt 
'■Inca.eSnSn.SSTn Indian epi^imafc etaneae 

rail appear that theSr.mn-.I ! S'*”' *>= defaced from analogies, it 

Pahlan text and this one i ^J^bic twt is a faithful reproduction of the 
ZDMG 33,557 cr'Sso^H.^Si original", Noldeke, 

onginof the book of Smdbid ZDMG 55, 1901, 488. On the Indian 

liss tracedthe Sto™ t9=o, 458 ff., who 

poem of 54,8 stanzas T? ™®atcd cheat m a Jama Sanskrit text of a 
(middlcoftlmi^thcSmivXnr".,^^^^*^ Jnanasagara 

2 We Gujarati. 

‘rights” that Ire 


P 433. 
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Nights” E. G o s q u i has shown that all the chief 
constituents rest on Indian motiv.es. But the facts do not warrant 
the statement that the Pahlavi basic work was wholly trans- 
lated from some Indian language. It will be prudent to assume 
that a Persian poet had planned the frame and frie series of 
stories in imitation of some Indian original^”. 

Many Sanskrit works of narrative literature have been 
probably taken recently from popular languages into Sanskrit. 
Apparently of this type is the B harataka dvatrims i k a*, 
“Thirty two stories of the Bharatakas” (a class of beggar- 
monks). They are stories of foolish and vdcked people meant 
exclusively for ridiculing the priests. 

For example here we find the story of the mendi- 
cants, who build a chain for the purpose of reaching the 
heaven, and the first of them firmly fastens the chain to the 
tail of the heavenly wish-cow (Klamadhenu),and when he 
wants to show to his companion the dimensions of pan- 
cakes that they will be offered in the heaven to ea^ he 
loses hold of the tail of the Kamadhenu and aU the 
mendicants fall on the earth. Another famous story is 
of a simpleton, who cuts the branch of a tree on which 
he is sitting and takes the man, who tells him that he 
will fall down, to be a great prophet, and gives so 
much credence to his- talk that he lets himself die*. 

I. La Prologue Cadre des milles et une nuits etc> (Extr. de la Revue 
biblique). Pans 1909 

2 However, it is notewortbv that even the stories of Smdbad and 
Ahiqar (see above II, 1 1 1 ; trans p 137 ) taken into the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights” have so many parcels in Indian -nairative literature. 

3 . Individual stones from this work communicated by Aufrecht, 
ZDMG 14, i860, 569 if. j and Festgruss Roth 129 51 ; Weber, Indische 
Streifen I, 243ff; P. E Pavolini, SIFI i, 1897, 51 ff ; Hertel, 
Indische Marten, p 1485 According to Heztel, (ibid 376!) the book 
conceals ‘‘under the harmless form of popular fools’ stories opposition of the 
Jainas against the Saiva monks, whom they hated most on account of the 
bloody sacrifices practised by them”. In the stones neither about Jainism nor 
about a “polemic writing” much is to be found. Probably they were collected 
together by a Jaina for ndiculing the Bharat^ras J Hertel has edited 
the Bharatakadva trims ika (Sad^che Foisdiungsinstitute in Ldpzig, Ind 
Abt No 2, 1921) and in vol. 5 of the ‘‘IndischenEr2ahler”( Leipzig 1922), 
and he has translated it with Somadeva’s fools’ stones into German. Supple- 
ment to the edition, ibid p 194 5 Probably the author is Munisundara, 
(1359-1446 A. D.). 

4. This story has a large number of parallels in world literature; see 

R. Kdhler m Onent und “Occident” I, 431 ff ; 765 ff. 

Winternitz— History of Indian Literature;, Vol. Ill, 25. 
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A similar work is Katharnava, “Sea of Stories” 
of 5 ivadas a, with 35 stories, in which occur also the stories 
offools and thieves'. The legends of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana have been caricatured in Haribhadra’s 
Dhurtakhyana, that is written in Prakrit stanzas*. 
Purusapariksa®, (“T e s t of M a n ” by the poet 
\idyapati*, a collection of stories written in the second 
h ilf of the 14th century, too betrays its popular origin. There 
a.c 44 instructive stories (in prose with intercalated epigrams) 
that are meant for the purpose of teaching and are set in a 
frame-story. The apparently sober frame is as follows : — 

A king has a wonderfully beautiful daughter, whom 
he wants to give in marriage. He asks a Brahmana 
a> to how he will be able to find a worthy husband 
for her. The latter describes to him the different 
types of noble and ignoble persons (the “hero of 
generosity”, the “hero of kindness”, the “hero of battle” 
the “hero of truthfulness”, the thief, the coward, the 
greedy, the worthless, etc.), and for each type an example 
is added in the form of a story. Most of these stories 
arc not particularly interesting. But a beautiful story 
is the example of the man who has distinguished himself 
in wit (hasavidya). IV. 13 : 

Four burglars are caught while committing theft 
and they are ordered to be put to death. After three 
thieves have been impaled, the fourth one escapes by 
speaking to the hanger that he wants to communicate to 
the king the formula a powerful magic. The king becomes 


, . * Cf. Aufrccht, Bodl Gat p. 153 f; Weber, Indischc 

strcjfcn I, 251 f ; P a V o 1 1 n i , GSAI 9, 189 fF 

F LEUMANN in the deliberations of the 46th convention 
01 Uerman philologists and teachers in Strassburg, 1891, p 193 

T»,- • in BSGW 1857, p 22 ff.; Aufrccht, 

r Gujarati translation, published Bombay 

unrti^. 1 **S^*^h translation of KalceKnshun Bahadoor, Calcutta 1830. The 
b^i popular languages, so m Bengali. [The 

best edition iMth Maithili translation is by Shri Ramnathajha Patna i960 ] 

oTMuhiti in 'lie grant of a village from King ^ivasimha 

mS S TS Vidyapati is the author cf the Durgabhalcti- 

i?rS’ faraoiw writer 
^ Cf. Grierson, Ind. 
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curious and allows the thief to be brought to him. He 
reports that he knows to grow trees of gold : gold seeds 
are sown on the earth. After a month a shrub grows up, 
of which the leaves are of pure gold. The king provides 
hun with facilities to grow gold. The thief is given a 
lump of gold that is cut into smallest pieces. He ploughs 
a piece of land and says: “Since now the held and seeds 
are ready, kindly let a man be brought to sow the seeds”. 
The king enquires from him as to why he himself does 
not sow. He replies * a thief cannot sow gold ; this can 
be done only by a pemon who has never stolen any- 
thing. Now it so happens that neither the king nor 
his minister nor the chief judge is able to assert that he 
has never stolen. At this the burglar says : “why then of 
all persons, am I alone to die ?” At this the king is so 
much pleased that he not only grants him his life but 
also makes him the gate-keeper of his court'. 

Lastly we must include under narrative hterature some 
works that contain stories on histoncal personalities, but cannot 
be considered to form histoncal literature in any sense, since 
they contain all sorts of anecdotes, without any consideration for 
historical truth and without any scruple with regard to anachro- 
nisms. The works of this type are the Prabandhacint a- 
mani of Merutunga and PrabandhakoSa 
of Raja^ekhara’*. The Bhojaprabandha^ 
of Ballala too belongs to the same class of work (end of 
the 16th century A. D.). In these works the life and activities 
of courts of Indian pnnces, particularly literary parasitoriums, 
are described very nicely m a simple style in prose and verses 
(of which most are epigrams). But the contents are only 
stories that are associated with the -names of the famous king 
Bhoja and of the poets and scholars, who are presumed to have 

1 Text and translation in Brockhaus, ibid 34 ff , German 
also by J J Meyer, Dalakumaracarita, p 6g ff A similar story in the 
Kathamava, see Weber, Ind Streifen i, 251 f 

2 See above II, 332 f , Transl p 520 

3 Edited by Th P a v 1 e in JA 1854-55, s 5 t III, 185 ff , t IV 
385 ff , t V, 76 ff with extracts translated into French by K P. P a r a b , 
Bombay NSP 1896, by Vasudevasarman, Bombay NSP 1913- The great 
popularity of the Bhojaprabandha is proved by its large number of manus- 
cripts and different recensions, see L. O s t e r, Die Rezensionen des 
Bhojaprabandha, Diss Darmstadt, 1911. 
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Kvcd in his court. So for example Kalidasa is made a contem- 
porary of Bhoja^. This work can in no case be considered 
as historical. It is unhistorical to the highest degree and has 
misled many of the researchers of former times®. 

ORNATE FICTION 


It has already been mentioned above, that according to 
Indian rhetoricians metre does not constitute an essential 
component of poetry, rather a “kavya” can be composed 
equally well in either verse or in prose or m admixture of 
prose and poetry®. “Kavyas” in prose are the Sanskrit 
fictions. Of the ornate court poetry, they possess all the 
characteristics excepting the metre : descriptions overrun 
with ornate pictures and similes, unending long compounds, 
puns and other embellishments. However, the plot of the 
fiction is not taken as in the epics, or from the legends of gods 
and heroes, but mostly from fable-literature. 

In this manner the Da^akumaracarita, *‘thc 
Adventures of Ten Princes”* differs from works like Gunadhya’s 
Bfhatkatha more on account of perfection in the style of 
ornate rourt poetry than in the matter of the subject-matter, 
pandins work too is a cycle of tales and stories that arc set 
m a common fiume. The frame-story, in brief, is as foUows 

The king of Magadha is defeated in a battle by 


u,.- l ’ t?' translation of the story by He rt el, Tantra- 

im ^ P 1 s c h e 1 , Furst und Dichter 

5 t ff and duacKenbos, 

of king Bhina^or*nh"ili^ Altcrlumskudc IH, 836 ff , has treated the story 
Bhojacaritra This uoilf Bhqjaprabandlia and of similar 

conclusions arc dcduciblc from it^ ^ character, but many historical 

3 * See above p. 13 f. 

*891 (fits Nos'^ and^a Wn ia 1 Peterson, Bombay 1887 and 

*846. German tr.S,lM?on. 1 . by H H. Wilson, London 

J* {t903) \Mth a S'aluable Mey cr, Leipzig, Lotus-Verlag o. 

abridgements) .Mundien tnno H. Haberlandt (with 

t n t c r n 1 1 2 ^ l ^ b " u 1 - Ilm. Ind. Ant 4, 1875, 

p* P- P a r a b, Bombny NSP Inn* ofN. B Godabole and 

*q »7 were not available that of M. R. Kale, Bombay 

kumiracaiita had been iust ®«"nan tianslation of the Dafci- 

Her tel (Die Zehn Pnnzcn, 
*r*ihlcf Bd. 1.3 Ui>zig Yolbiandig vcrdcuUcht, 3 vols., Indische 
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the king of Malava and flees away into the forest, where, 
his wife gives birth to a son, Prince R^av^ana. At 
the same time a son is born to each of the four minister 
of the king, and shortly after him five different princes 
are brought in a wholly wonderful manner to take shelter 
imder the former kmg. These ten boys, princes and 
ministers’ sons, grow up together and are trained in all 
crafts and sciences in a similar maimer. When they grow 
up, the prince with his companions starts for “victory of the 
world” {digoijayd). One day, in the Vindhya-mountains he 
meets a Brahmana Matanga, whom he renders some help in 
achievmg certam magical power for acquisition of mastery 
over the nether-world. After different adventures the 
prince resumes his own journey. In the meantime his com- 
panions, searching for him, go out into the world. Since 
the prince does not find them, he too begins to stroll about 
and at last comes to a park, where he meets some of his 
companions. One by one all the ten princes are reunited, 
and each of them narrates the story of his adventure, that 
he has experienced during the intervening period. 

The stories that are narrated within this firame have 
very colourful contents. J. J. M e y e r ^ has called the 
DaSakumaracarita a “Schelmenroman (knaves* fiction)” 
and Pischel** a “Sittenroman (moral fiction)” and 
likewise one may call it also a “tale-fiction”. Some of the 
stories of are knave’s fictions, so the stories of Apah^avarman, 
Upaharavarman and Arthapala, that are full of intrigues, 
knaveries and scoundrel’s activities. H e r t e 1 calls it a 
“pohtical fiction”, and in his opinion it is a narrative work 
meant for instruction, like the Tantrakhyayika. But this docs 
not appear to be correct. Although the poet has occasionally 
shown his knowledge of arthaSastra, still he has planned bis 
work as a light hterature. 

Prince Apaharavarman is a master-thief and 
scientifically schooled burglar. He speaks about larceny 
as a wholly honourable profession. Therein he is not 
a person devoid of moral grounding. He plunders a 


I. In the title to his translation 
3. DIZ 1903, Sp 3003 
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city for the purpose of helping a man ruined by a harlot, 
so that he may regain his fortune, s*nce he has 
heard that the city is full of rich miserly fellows : for 
this he is resolved to follow “the instruction prescribed 
by Kamisuta* in order to make them realise the perishabi- 
lity of wealth and to bring them to senses thereby”. 
Even Upaharavarman, the hero of the second story, in 
his turn, who has no scruple either in respect of falsehood, 
or cheating or killing in his activities directed for getting 
possession of a queen, is declared ‘‘moralist” by Raja- 
vahana, who says : 

paiyaia paratalpikamupadhiyuktamapi gurujambandharya- 
sammuktihetutaya dusidmitrapramapaiiahlyupayataya rdjyopa- 
labdhmulatayd ca puskaldvarthadharmdvapyariradhat l 
“See , even by sinhil mounting the nupti 1 bed of another 
person he has earned abundant profit {artka) and 
merit {dhama) inasmuch as the main purpose has 
been to secure release from arrest his venerable elders 
and it has been the means of killing a wicked enemy 
and that of the root of attainment of a kingdom.” 

All the stories are full of tale-like branches and rare 
adventures. The complication of treatment sometimes 
reaches to such a degree that the reader often gets tired in 
loosening the thread of the story. In all the stories miracle 
plays such a great role that it significantly interferes with 
suspense. Everything , for example, is ordained from before. 
All happens as it must happen. But this takes place, not on 
the ground of some internal necessity, but as a sequence to 
some curse, a predestination, a dream, a prophesy, etc. The 
arbitrary nature of talcs prevails everywhere. When there is 
something bad with the hero, the reader has no fear about him, 
since it is known from before that he will somehow be relieved 
of it. Everywhere strong eroticism prevails. With predi- 
lection the poet tarries when he describes the beauty of 
women and when he paints love-scenes. Many of these 
places do not only prove Dandin*s thorough knowledge of the 
kSmajastra, but also of real poetry. Full of thoughtful colour- 
example, the description from the beginning of 
^vherePramati narrates, how he falls asleep in 


3. Author of a \serk on theft 
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the forest and suddenly wakes up in the company of beautiful 
women and finds himself close to the most wonderful princes 
Navamahka, the most beautifid of all of them. 

That our poet does not lack in humour is demonstrated 
by the story ofl^si Marici and the harlot Kamam^jari: — 

One day the harlot rushes forth into the hermitage 
ofRsi hferici after declaring that she is determined to lead 
a forest-life. The mother of the harlot follows her and 
protests against her adopting this course. The sage de- 
cides that she may live in the hermitage for a day, know 
the forest-hfe, return back to her mother and then again 
follow her profession. But the harlot serves the sage with 
great love and attention, and she does not take a 
long time to make the sage begin to love her fully. To a 
harlot’s talk on virtues he retorts with a talk about the 
love-god. Lastly she invites him to the town on the 
occasion of the love-feast where she appears with the age, 
who is entirely captivated by her, in a royal park, where 
it is promptly declared that the harlot had made a 
bet that she would allure Rsi Marici with her charms. 
After she has won the bet, she bids the sage farewell, who 
returns back to his hermitage ashamed and full of 
remorse. Through this lesson he finds again the path 
to attammcnt of peace 

In respect of language Dandin shows himself as a 
master of the kavya-style overburdened with embellish- 
ments that of cotirse alternate with the simple language 
of the plain narrator. Here is an example of the poet’s 
metaphorical language : — 

After ih's the above-mentioned sage Marici to whom 
Apaharvaman has narrated his story, tanmanaS cjmtatanuh- 
Ifspraiabhiyevdslarh raviragSt rsimuktasca ragah sandhydtvenS- 
sphureU tatkathadattaoairagyS^a kama'aoanani samakucatt. 

*1. That this story of Marici is a transformation of the legend of 
Rfyaimga, as meant by Luders, NGGW 1897, 109, is not believed by 
W. Cf al»J J Meyer, Das Wcib im altmdischen Epos, p 407 f The 
story may be compared aim with the l^end of Samt Martmianus, but 
Gar be (Indien und das Christentum, p. 116 f A) rightly considers the 
similarity as accidental In both the stones, there is a harlot who bets that 
she allure a sage, but the rest is whoUy different. But the stories of 
alluring holy men aie so frequent in Indian as well as m Christian literature 
that we can hardly think of dependence of the one on the other 
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“The sun set as if out of fear of touching the dark 
that had leaked out of his mind. And the lustre of 
love discarded by the sage shone forth as the evening- 
glow. The lotus-forests folded themselves as if they had 
been given freedom from passion*’^. 

The entire chapter VII is a stylish ornate 
work, in which there occurs not a single labial sound*, 
since the lips of the narrator Mantragupta ha/e been 
wounded by his struggling beloved in their amorous 
sport. It is no wonder that there the language has be- 
come very bombastic, so when Mantragupta narrates: 
naksairasantamharayastyagragrathitaratnam ksarfadSrtdkakara- 
gandhahaslidaramikdkesarimm kanakasailairngarangalaiyali- 
IStutfam gagattasdgaraghanitarangarajilanghanaikacakrafk 
katyakatyasaksimth sahasrarcisath sdhasraksadigangandnga- 
ragaragayilaktranajalam raktranlraHjalimaradhya nijaniketa- 
tanam nyoHhiyam; “I returned home having worshipped 
the sun, the jewel strung at the top of the garland of the 
line of the stars, the lion, who alone tears asunder the 
elephant in rut of darkness, the dancer who'dances at the 
peak of the mountain of gold, the o n 1 y crocodile who 
traverses the surface of the thick waves of the ocean of 
the sky, who is a witness of noble and ignoble activities, 
who has thousand rays, whose net of rays is painted with 
the sandal of the body of the lady of the direction of the 
thousand-eyed god *‘vdth offerings of red lotuses*’*. 

As regards the height of the creative talents of Dandin 
it is hardly difficult for us to arrive at a decision as to how 
far the stories have been composed by his own-self or have 
been worked upon some older sources. Probably the writer 
took the motif of the frame-story from the Brhatkatha of 


ed. 


1. Tramlation from the German readermg of M e y e r, p. ai2 (texl 
Godabo Ic, p. 89). 

In the K&v>adarta 3, 83 Dan^m himself states that thw omat( 
pi^ u particular!) difficult. “In fact, when somebody hears the sevcntl 
^pter read aloud he has actual!) the unpression as if somebody is recitinj 
it with wounded bps (Jacobi , ZDMG 40, 1886, 99 f.). 

Ratarw'all, Act III, V, 49. J. J Meyer (p. 324), follow 
M ap^n to ha\e read tkan^Temtorn-cckram, Peterson (tex 
II, p does not give a vatiant reading for noitram. 

ftmalJ defender of the East. The quartets arc of th. 
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Guna^ya, since in the Kathasaritsagara (chapters 69-103) 
we find the story of a prince, who had ten ministers’ sons as his 
companions, who were separated from each other as a sequel 
to a ciuse and after then: reunion each of them narrated his 
own experience. In other stones as well we find many 
parallels and harmonies between the ICadi^aritsagara and 
the Dalakumaracarita. They make it apparent that the 
poet knew the Brhatkatha and had utilized it. Since many 
of the stories occur also in the jataka-books, in any case, it is 
certain that Dandin had not composed all the stones himself^. 

The Da^akumaraccirita is of great interest for cultural 
history. In particular we get an insight into the life and 
activities of unworthy people, rogues, buffoons, thieves, gamb- 
lers, and harlots. We see here amongst others a presentation 
of buffoons, over whose head stands a Brahmana. Here we 
are able to know about the life in a gambling den and we can 
see the practices of a poison-doctor being ridiculed. We find 
here described the fight of cocks and a detailed picture of the 
ball-dance of a princess. We obtam a thorough knowledge 
about the condition of life of harlots. The profession of 
harlots is as ordained by the creator and is imder the protec- 
tion of the king. The story of Nimbavati in chapter VI throws 
remarkable sidelight on sexual relationships and on the position 
of women in society. The story of Virabhadra in chapter 
VIII is important (also for the history of nitilastra), where 
the daily course of king’s life is described more minutely and 
in apparent agreement with the Kautiliya-Artha^astra. 

XJnfortunately the DaSakumaracaiita has not come 
down to us in an intact form. The original work must have 
been developed firom an introduction and the stories of ten 
princes. But the beginning and the end got lost early, so that 


X . The vetala-stories arc included in the stoiy^ of fte sixth minuter 
in the KathSsantsagara Similarly in the Daiakum in ^traguptas story 
of the sixth “kumara" are mcluded four stories, of which the 4th on^ tto ^ is 
of Nitambavati, that has the common tendency with one of the vetala-stona, 
m which the hero attains his goal through the crude tti ck that he prac s 
on his wife under the suspicion of her being a witch Gf * 

Paccekabuddhageschichten, p 143 ffj L a c 6 1 e , Essai sur Gu^^^ 
aSg Here we find also the story of the ungrateful wife (ako m the 
saritsagaia 65, 2 ff and thejStaka No 193, see above II, j 

and of the ideal wife who can prepare a dainty dish out of pad y* 

(m the j&taka No 546 narrated with much wit and humour j. 
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the genuine text contains only seven stories and the bc^nn- 
ing of the eighth one. But our text begins with a section 
(jiurvapithikd) that contains not only, as might be ei^ected, 
the introduction (on the birth and early youth of the ten 
young men), but also the stories of two princes and also the 
beginning of the story of Rajavahana. This purvaplthikd is 
the composition of a later writer, who has attempted to imitate 
the style of Dandin. The last story has remained incomplete"^. 

As a master of “crooked speech” (vakrokti), Subandhu, 
the author of the fiction Vasavadatta^, enjoys high 
reputation in India. Bana says that before the * Vasavadatta” 
pride of poets sank down®. A century later Vakpati (Gauda- 
vaha, verse 800) says about himself that he enjoyed the 
poetry of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Subandhu and Haricandra. And 


I. In many manusciipts the purvapifhtka is wanting, a thing that is a 
strong ptoof for its not being genuine. Anofiier attempt made to complete the 
work of Dan(^m is one Daiakumarcari tapuivapit hik am venes 
of V 1 n a y a k a and yet another is the Daiakumara kathasara, 
likewise in verses, of Appayya Mantrin (or Appayamatya). More- 
over, theDasakum^rakathalesa, ms uctAvasas, of Diksita C a k r a- 

g a n 1 IS _ a continuation of tlie work of Dan^in. Lastly Maharajadhir5ja 
opinatha mhis Daiakumarakatha claims to have improve 
upon Dan^m’s work, but in fact he has, under insignificant alterations and 
additions, merely added his own introduction and his own conclusion, see 
Eggeling, Ind Off Cat. VII, p. 1551 ff Meyer, Intioduction to 
his tr;m$lAtion, p. 134 ff. has tried to defend the authenticity of the purva- 
pifhika R Schmidt ( ZDMG 64, 1910, 476) is satisfied with one “non 
liquet”. But most of the researchers arc unanimous m declaxiog it as 

spurious Cf A Gawronski, Sprachliche untersuchungen iibcr das 
Mfccbakapka und das Daiakumaracarita, Diss. Leipzig 1907, p. 45 ffj 
G h a r p c n t i « r , Paccekabuddhagescluchten, p. 144 f.;Lac6te m 
Melanges Lc\ 1, p. 367. H c r t e 1 (Die zebn Prinzen, Bd. 3 ) has now with 
the help of d(wuments proved that the puivaplffiika is spurious. He beheves 
(sol. 3, p. 46) that Dandm never completed either its beginning or the end. 
As the beginning W. says that he docs not think this opinion as 

piobabu It is, however, possible, that the work was never completed. 

6 x’ edition of Fitzedward Hall with the commentary of 

bivarama ^jp5fbin m die Bibl. Ind. Galcuita 1859, translated into English 
j ** o > reprint of the transcription of the Telugu edition, 

.Madras i8ba) New York CU IS, Vol. 8,1913. Cf. Weber; Indische 
Slrcifcn I, 3(19 ff ' ^ > 

“O* *tiention Subandhu as the 



was 

that has been referred 


3 . 87)# suid materially it cannot be concluded that 
t ,m » meant by lUni But the researches of W. C a r t e 1 1 1 c r 1 (WZKM 

I t fi. V T n ni • i aU «0^0 «• % 1 % ar ^ a _ - 


(»b «, iSgS. fliff)and Mankowski 
^ imitated Subandhu and 
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still in later centuries Subandhu is mentioned among the earliest 
poets'. We know nothing about the hfe of this writer and we 
do not find his any other work mentioned anywhere Subandhu 
has nothing in common with the drama of Bhasa except the 
name of the heroine. It is not known what was the source 
whence Subandhu took the plot for this fiction. He has hardly 
created it himself. But even if he himself has composed 
the story he has in any case utilized a long series of current 
tale-motives: love m dream, talking bird, magic horse, trans- 
formation into a stone-slab etc. But it is clear that it did not 
occur to the poet to invent adventures and to narrate them, but 
rather he wanted to show his mastery in respect of the kavya- 
style. His style is Gaudi riti^ that is the kavya-style over 
burdened with long compound words, accumulated puns, 
antitheses, hyperboles, ornate similes and all other possible 
figures of speech. A bnef survey of the contents and a few 
probes of the style can hardly be of any use, since the style 
is garbed in such a different language that is totally untransla- 
table, a fuller representation from this little dehghtful work 
is given below : — 

Kandarpaketu, the son of Kmg Gintamani, sees 
in a morning-dream a young girl of wonderful beauty 
and begins to love desperately this dream-picture. 
With his firiend Makaranda, he goes out m search of his 
beloved. They pitch their night-tent under a tree in a 
forest. At midnight the prince is aroused fi:om slumber 
by a conversation. He watches and listens to the talk of 
a parrot-couple and thence leams as follows: — The 
king of Kusumapura has only one daughter Vasavadatta 
who refuses all suitors, although she now is of maixiage- 
ablc age and her father has already arranged for 
selection of a husband by her ownself. But in a dream 
she sees a young man who possesses all the beauty and 
perfection that she likes and leams that his name is Kanda- 
rpaketu. She IS overtaken with burning love for this youth. 
A preacher-crow is sent in search of the beloved The 
fatter eventually sits on a tree and immediately hands 

I. Vainana quotes the “Vasavadatti” m his poetics ^e author 
of an inscription of the year 808 A D tiics to imitate the style of the Vasa- 
vadatti , see Kielhoin, Ep Ind. 6, 239 ff 
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over to Kandarpaketu a love-letter written to him in verse 
by Vasavadatta. Under the guidance of the love-messenger 
they immediately start for Kusumapura. The two lovers 
meet in a pleasure house in a garden and each of them 
begins to love the other at the very first sight: they fall 
into swoon, and recover fully at once. The friend, 
of Vasavadatta desenbes to Kandarpaketu the torture 
of love that her mistress has undergone and in the 
meanwhile she says : — tvaikrte yamya vedananubhutd sa 
yadi nabhah patrayate sdgaromelanddyate brahma lipikari^ate 
bhujangapaiirvd katkakdyate tadd kathamapyanekairyuga- 
sahasrairabhihkhyate kalhyate vd : “The agonies of this 
yoimg girl on your account can be described only if the 
sky becomes a leaf, the ocean, an inkpot. Brahman 
himself becomes the scribe, Sesa, the world-snake, the 
narrator; and still the time that will be taken to do 
this will be many thousands times of the age of the 
world”^ 

But Vasavadatta is to be given in marriage 
the same day to the king of Vidyadharas according to 
the decision of her father. So Kandarpaketu runs 
away with her on his wonderful horse and returns back 
in a moment into the Vindhya forests. They pass the 
night in a hiding grove. In the morning they are tired 
and fall fast asleep. When Kandarpaketu wakes up 
he finds that Vasavadatta has already disappeared. He 
searches for her in vain, and is so much perplexed that 
he wants to commit suicide. But a heavenly voice, that 
promises to unite him with her, prevents him from doing 
this. For many months he lives in the forest. There 
one day, wliile strolling about, he sees a stone-bust, that 
looks like his beloved, embraces it — and Vasavadatta 


1, As 

tj«s p'sssiqc 


*1? r. (Gurupujalcaumudl, p. 30) has 
(fd. Hall, p. 230 ff ) goes back IP an old verse. 
JO m the Talitiiid ami m th* K rkT'i'n 


shown that 
The same 


rmTnl (KJeinerc Schnften HI, 293 ff.) and 

» i Te fZVV by R. KaWer, ibid p 312 ff.), Z a c h a - 

on ^ in Ph.*^Baldaeus in hi 

wcjt hvjwr^le ^ ihc deed* of Kff^a are descitbed with th< 
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lovingly stands before him. She has gone away to 
collect fruits for her beloved and is knocked down 
by two mutually fighting heroes, who in the fight not 
only strike one-another but also destroy the hermi- 
tage of a sage. The sage mistakes Vasavadatta to be 
the cause of the mischief and curses her to be trans- 
formed into a slab of stone, but he tones down the curse 
by saying that she will regain her real form, as soon 
as she is touched by her lover. 

Much more important than this tale for Subandhu 
is the description of persons with unendmgly lengthy 
high epithets, descriptions of the night, of the moon, of 
the sunrise, of the sunset, of the spring, of the rains etc. 
He possesses mastery in the use of words and expressions 
having two meanings. For example Kandarpaketu is 
descnbed as one ‘*who like the spring has distributed 
pleasures to many thickets”, that may be rendered also 
as; “who hke the spring has offered much pleasure to 
different beautiful women. The beauty of Vasavadatta, 
as seen in dream by the prmce, is sketched m ornate 
pictures in which the poet manifests his accurate know- 
ledge of kama^astra and does not omit a smgle physical 
charm of the beautiful woman^. The sweUmg breasts, 
the slender body and the heavy hips are especially 
described with bold similes, for example, “she is ornamen- 
ted with a look that has become quite small with anxiety 
that she (the look) can not see her moon-hke face that 
has become curved imder the weight of her high breasts, or 
likewise on account of the fatigue caused by the pressure 

of the tough round hips and the pitcher-like breasts 

she is sparkling with her golden breasts that resemble 
coffers fiUed with diamonds of love, that are visible seal- 
like nipples, or that they are fixed m the spike-hke nipples 
for fear of tumbling down on account of their extra- 
ordinary growth, . . and they are like httle houses in 
which the god of love, tired in course of his conquest of 
the three worlds, has taken his abode, etc.” 

The beauty of Vasavadatta, as it is actually seen 
for the first rimt* by Kandarpaketu, is described m a multi- 

Xm He occaaoually meations also one Kamasutra of MaUanaga. 
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tudc of puns, that may appear to the people of the West 
so tasteless, but probably they charm the Indian panditas 
the most, since they j- rove the poet’s knowledge of all 
sciences. For example, it is said: “she has painted her feet 
red {raktapada) like grammar”, (since raktapada may also 
mean “underlined in red for analysis”), **she has beautiful 
joints {suparvans) like the Mahabharata” (the sections 
of the Mahabharata too are called parvans ) ; “she is like 
logic because of her shining beauty {uddyotakarasvarupa), 
since it is said in respect of logic that it attained its final 
form through Uddyotakara, the famous author” etc. 

In the description of nature Subandhu has an 
inexhaustible SDurcc of simiiies* so the stars are like 
the froth of the foam, emitted by the sun’s panting horses 
tired on account of their journey in the sky; they raise 
the doubt, whether they are not white lotus-blossoms in 
the great lake of the sky; they look like zeroes that the 
creator has written on the ink-black antelope - hide, 
namely the dark for the purpose of expressing the abso- 
lute voidness of the samara at the time of calculation 
of creations .. and they arc comparable to the tear-drops 
of the residents of the heaven who are weeping on account 
of disappearance of the sun.” The rising sun is red “as if 
with the blood of the elephant of darkness killed by the 
lion of the morning crimson with his paws ..like a vessel 

of melted iron like the red the ante-curtain of the 

great actor time”, etc. 

The descriptions in unendingly long passages 
with endlessly long compound words arc often inter- 
cepted by very small expressions that are meant to 
describe some sentiment. So for example in a des- 
cription of the night the dialogue ..wholly small passages, 
full of expressions having two meanings reproduce the 
noetiirnil activities of the lovers. 

The large number of extant commentaries on the Vasava- 
datt.O on one hand prove great popularity of the work, espe- 
ci.illy in scholarly circles, and on the other they show how 
diHicuU it i$. 


£ U-ett ctvumcnucd 

'Jitiit'aii Crait , 


by Hall, Preface 
JAOS 1903, 57 ff 


P 
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The author of the second famous iiction is B a n a 
(Banabhatt a), the first poet, about whose life and age 
we know more surely. He lived in the court of kmg Harsa- 
vardhana of Thanesar (606-648 A.D.), and as his court-poet 
wrote his main work theHarsacarita (Life and Deeds 
of Harsa) It is a historical novel in prose with only a few 
verses scattered here and there^. In the introductory stanzas, 
that form a kind of foreword, he praises Vyasa, the poet of the 
Mahabharata, as the highest of all among his predecessors, 
the prose-writers Subandhu and Haricandra, the poem-wnter 
Satavahana (Hala), the epic writer Pravarasena, the dramatists 
Bhasa and Kalidasa and the story-teller Gunadhya, the author 
of the Brhatkatha. Then he generally speaks about poery. 
He requires in poetry a new subject, fine j'udicious expressions, 
unusual play of words, a clearly expressed sentiment and 
an elegant language”. These requirements are actually ful- 
filled in his work. In the matter of style he competes 
with Subandhu^, whom he hardly reaches in respect of play 
of words and artifices, but still stands far above him m real 
poetical gemus. His plays of words in fact often are witty, 
his pictures and similes are not artificial, but indeed poetically 
fashioned. Fortunately the admixture of poetry and truth 
occurs both in the narrative and descnptive parts*, in which 
we cannot easily distinguish between poetry and truth. Above 


X Edited with Sankara’s commentary by A A Fuhrer, 
Bombay igog (BSS) Translated into English by E B Cowell and F W. 
Thomas, London iBgy. Cf Bhau Daji 10 JBRAS X, 1871, 38 ff, 
Fuhrer in OG VI Leiden III, 2, igg ff, RW Fraser, Literary 
Histoty of India, p 255 ff The English translation is based on the edition 
published in NSP, i8g2 On the two recent editions of the Harsacarita 
(by P. V Kane, Bombay igi8, and by S D and A B Gajendra- 
g a d k a r Poona igig ) see F W. Thomas, JR AS 1920, p 384 ff 

2 In the mam colophon the work is mentioned as a mahdkdiyti, but 
in the introductory verses (20 f ) Bana himself calls it an dkhydyikd So 
^1 the manuals of poetics Cf L a c 6 1 e in Melanges L 6 vi 268 f 

3 See above p 394, note 3 

4 As a work of history the Harsacarita is of limited value It is 
significant that Bana tells us that his hero was bom “in the month ofjyaisjha, 
on the 12th day of the dark fortnight, at the moment when the tula (libra) 
was m ascension, immediately after the time of the dusk, when the baby night 
had Just begun to rise up”, buttheyear of his birth is not given Yet many 
of the statements of Hiuen-Tsiang and of the inscriptions are supplemented 
and corrected by the valuable mformation given by Bana, see B u h 1 e r, 
Vikramankadevacarita, Introd p 4 f , Ep Ind r, 67 f^s 4 » 208 ff, and 
Raps on, JRAS i8g8, 448 ff 
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all true arc the numerous descriptions of the life in the court, 
the usages, customs and reKgious conditions of the age! 
For the latter in particular the Harsacarita is of unestimable 
value. Bana comes of a Brahmana family, in which religious 
ceremomes are strictly observed. Hence he is perhaps 
thoroughly conversant with aU the religious practices and he 
never mi^ an opportunity to describe the reUgious cere- 
monies, that are observed on the birth of a child, at the time 
oi a mamage, after death, at the start on a sujoum, on home- 
coming, whde marching into the battle and on aU other possible 
oc^ions. On each such occasion the presents that are made to 

r' of oolts. however, the 

“ honour of Siva, Durga and the 

^ ‘°P“ “ ‘ho Salva sect 

and ascetics. Astrology and favourable and un&vourable 

nm'^Iav a • " P"“oo‘!on against the Utter do 

sctts'^arrir'®"1“«'°‘'; »"‘”"“orous other cults and 
Harsa' himself fa‘hef was a sun-woishipper. 
friend of Budd^^f*^"^ *j' **‘“P‘®'' a distinguished 

ing is howevtr^^ of Buddhism. Interest- 

des^b^ here. SeTot t 7'"'' ® «>-‘-hormitage 

with equal veneration ®hout all the rehgious sects 

and does not • u* "'ever, he is still sufficiently worldly 

afthf:endlrof'’rrr1‘^ 

l^autiful enumeration of T* example in the 

found in the worid": 

htpiracabahh A/ijSliranaano mumransatia^ 

smuJuZ dmSr, PriyajamrakoLn^ 

pSrSlan brShmtmah seoaUi" mrgajmrahimsra^ 

ine .any "o pride, a Brahmapa, not seek- 

‘h« bUTitSf r poerh"°‘r'- 

_ nsicaay, a poet who has no jealousy, a 

T 'm tSt 

“•FUbter. p a„, E.asluh?r>m|I.fei-p;-V„ f 
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trader, Avho is not a thief, a husband %sho is not vindictive, 
a noble man, who is not poor, a wealthy person, who is 
not wicked, a niggard, who is not a thorn in the side, a 
hunter, "who is not ferocious, a Parasar\*a monk, who 
may be a pious Brahmana, a servant, who is happy, a 
gambler, v.ho is grateful, a mendicant, who is not a 
ravenous’, a slave, ^\ho gives fiiendly advice, a minister, 
who speaks the truth, a king's son, who is not dis- 
cotuteous.*' ” 

In the first Uvo chapters Ba^ tells his biography that 
contains extraordinarily \aluable statements about his life. 

Th e poet begins ^^ith the statement that he narrates a 
legendry history of his family of the Vatsyayanas-, \s holly 
in the style of the piu*anas— But after this he reports 
in a holly historical fashion about his birth, his early 
education and lastly his vocation in the court of Kin g 
Harsa. He was a son of a Brahmana Qtrabhanu and 
of the Brahmani Rajadevl. ^Vhen still a boy he lost 
his mother, and m the 14th year after his birth also his 
father, w'ho had become his second mother and whom 
he lo\ ed cordially. In the beginning he bemoans on 
account of the bereavement, but soon he finds himself in a 
bad company and commits many" heinous crimes, due to 
which he attains notoriety. In fact it was a remarkable 
Bohenuan, about whom young Bana, according to his own 
story, used to move about: there were poets, amongst 
whom there were also such ones as composed in popular 
languages, musicians of all types, b^ging mendicants of 
different sects and all classes of nuns, a snake-charmer, a 
young doctor, a Teader, a goldsmith, a scribe, two singers, 
a painter, an actor, an actress, a chamber-maid, a 
magician, a buffoon, etc. His parents had left to him 
a handsome heritage, but his lust for adv'cnture carried 
Vtim to foreign regions, w’here he made great travels for 

I This IS \s'anting m Fuhrer’s edition 

2. We are obliged to leave the question of deciding ishether we have 
here a tradition cunent in the famOy or if it is purely a fabricatioa of the 
poet in imitation of the purana-I^ends Wintemitz considers the latter 
as probable. 

Wintemitz — History of Indian Literature, Vol III, 26 
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the purpose of seeing foreign countries. After he had 
whiled away his youth in such an unrestrained manner, by 
and by he learnt about the life in court and in society of 
clever and wise people and got trained in traditional and 
spiritual practices prevalent in the family of the Vatsya- 
yanas. And \shen in course of years he returned back 
to his native land he was greeted by members of his 
family “as if on some feast.” After he lived at home 
with his relations for a long time, there came one day a 
message from his friend Krsna, king’s brother, that the 
latter asked him to come to the court of the king, since it 
was not right that he passed his life away from the court, 
“like a fruitless tree far away from the rays of the sun”. 
After some deliberation he resolved to follow the vocation. 
He quits his native place and joins the court of King 
Harsa, whose love and confidence of the highest degree 
he wins very soon After he has spent some time in 
the court', he goes to meet one of his relations in his 
native land. He is received, honoured and greeted. A 
reader is ready to read from the Vayupurana. On this 
occasion a singer compares the deeds described in the 
puriinas with those of Harsa, that induces a cousin of the 
poet to request him to narrate the story of Harsa. After 
some modest hesitation Bana agrees to abide by tliis 
request. 

In many places the narrative itself is as interesting as the 
description of persons. So the descriptions of localities and situa- 
tions as well as the descriptions of nature occupy much space, 
in which bold pictures and similes are as little wanting as puns. 
Only a few probes from Bana’s style can be given here®. 

The panegyric description of Harsa, when Bana sees 


11 ** chapter .and the transition to the life 

A aril. Ilus introtuiction corresponds lo the usual introductions found in 

1 rj. fit f statement that a tbi appears in the 

and after a short or prolons^ request he begins 
* Ihuia hns de\ doped in an original manner, this purana*typc of 

mvudi.au n into a piece o*’ rulobK^aphj. 

“Impossible to present an accurate account of the 
, ^ sstice the compact Sanilcnt construction (parti- 

^ as the numberless 
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him for the first time, occupies not less than ten printed pages^, 
that make a single sentence. “He saw Harsa” (all that 
follows is expressed in participles). . 

kdvyakathasvapitamapyamrtamudvamantam . armapadapalla- 
vena sugatamantharorund vajrdyudkanisthuraprakosthaprsthena 
vrsaskandhena bhdsvadvitribddharem prasanndvalokiteni candra- 
mukhena krsnakesena vapusd sarvadevatdvatdramivaikatra darsa- 
yantam vikacamukhakamalakarnikdkosena anavaratamdpiyamd- 
nasvdsasaurabhamivddhomukhena ndsdoamsena . harsamadrdkslt~ 
“who was vomitting fort the nectar, that he had not drunk 
even in the discourses on poetry” ( that is, he was reciting 
the poem, that he had not heard firom anybody else, but 
had composed himself),- -who was appearing, with 
his body with his reddish shoot-like delicate reddish foot 
(with the sprout of feet of Aruna)^, with his beautifully 
slowly moving thighs (with slow thighs of Buddha), 
with his forearm, that was as hard as the weapon 
of thunderbolt (with strong arm of the holder of the 
thunderbolt i.e. Indra), with his shoulder of a bull 
(with the shoulder of the god Dharma'), -with his bri- 
lliant lower lip (with the lower-lip of the sun-god), with 
his pleasant look (with the pleasant look of Avalokita) 
with his moon-like face (with the face of the moon-god), 
with his black hair (with the hair of Krsna), like the 
incarnation of all gods in one body. who with his 
nose, that resembled the bud of a fully blossomed lotus, 
extending out of his face, was inhaling the fragrance of 
its smell etc ” 

About Prabhakaravardhana, the father of Harsa, 
it is said that he was a quarrelsome man so much so that 
even the sight of his own reflection in a mirror in the 
sheathe of his sword that he had in his hand was painful 
to him^. “For him hostility was a present, fight, a 


1. Ed. Fuhrer, pp 1 10-120, (English translation, pp 56-64) 3 Ed 
Fuhrcr, p 175 (English translation, p 101 f ) 

2 Anina was bom without legs He is the chanot-dnver of the sun- 
god Tne second meaning of each of the double-sensed compounds is given 
within the brackets 

3 So according to the commentary ' Vrsan may be an epithet of 
Agni, Visnu or Siva 

4 kttTtdhTtgdhautasipTMtmmbiknitmanapyaduyata. 
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favour, beginning of a battle, a festivity; the enemy, sight 
of treasure; excess of foes, a good luck; call to fight, a 
boon; an accidental fall, a great favour done by fate and 
striking with s\vord, shower of wealth'. 

The early bringing up of Harsa is beautifully des- 
cribed. His lotus-like face shining with little teeth looked 
like sprouts of pleasant smile pushing up as a consequence 
of wetness caused by the sprinkles with the pitchers 
of his mother’s breasts^. 

In chapter V the scene of death of King Prabhakara- 
vardliana is desenbed in an attractive manner. 
Among the king’s physicians there is one who is only 18 
years old, but he is particularly clever, who loves the 
king sincerely and when he sees that the condition of the 
latter has become hopeless, burns his ownself. Whilst 
at this Harsa is wholly perplexed, a maidservant of the 
queen comes and reports to him that his mbther has made 
up her mind to die by burning herself in fire. Harsa 
rushes forth into the female apartment. Then he is 
struck with the cries of the queens, who are resolved to 
die sMth their husband. They touchingly take leave of 
even the trees of the garden and of the birds in the cages 
and of maidservants. As he enters, he sees his mother, 
who is ready to die. In her hand “she is holding a picture 
of her husband so firmly, as if she is determined 
to die.” She is decorated by her servant and by her 
devotion to her husband; she is fir.nly supported by a 
swoon and an old woman, both of whom are well- trusted 
by iicr, she is embraced by a friend and agony who 
arc united with her in her trouble; she is surrounded 
by an attendant and pain, that have taken possession of 
all of her limbs; the sons of the high royal family and 
strong breathing arc by his side and behind her arc 
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standing the very old chamberlains and agonies 
Harsa falls at the feet of the queen and implores her 
not to forsake him and to abstain fi:om the decision. But 
she replies that she, as daughter, wife and mother of 
heroes, does not mind anything else so much as not to 
live as a widow. For her it is life, not death th t is the 
greater evil Harsa is obliged to accept her argument 
as correct, so unfortunately it is with him too. Yasovati 
burns herself on the bank of the river Sarasvafi, and a 
little after this the king dies. The corpse is burnt and 
death ceremonies are performed. The servants and 
ministers of the deceased partly die and partly become 
ascetics or monks of different sects. 

Bana is a master m the description of personalities. So 
the military events of Field-dommander Simhanada (in 
chapter VI) are described with greater prudence and with 
much more ornate puns. Splendid is the description of the 
commanding officers of the elephant-troups, “whereof the 
bridge of the nose {nasavama) is as the family-tree of his 
own king {mjanrpavamsay\ 

With the description of the crimson red setting sun and 
of the rising moon — the sunset indicates the bloody battle 
and the fall of Harsa’s enemies, the white moon the brilliant 
fame of Harsa — ends the chapter VIII, and for us the whole 
work. It is not probable that this is the actual end of the 
work or that the poet left the work incomplete. Rather we 
are to assume that the end is lost to us 

The Kadambari^ a novel, is the second work of the 
poet. It remained incomplete on account of death of Bana 
while he was working on it. It was continued and completed 
by the his sons Bhusanabhatta or Bhatta 

I. dhSttya bkttrttrbhaktya ca mjaya prasadhitam murcchayS jaratya ca ntja- 
samstutaya dhatyamSnam sokhya pidqyd ca tyasanasangatayd samdlingitdm panjanma 
santdpeua ca gihUasarvdvayavenapantam kulapuUroahavastfatsca mahaUaratradhtf- 
Ihttdm kancuhbhirduhkhaiicdtivrddhairanugatdm mdtaram dadaisa (Ed 

Fuhrcr, p. 229) 

2 Edited by P. P e t e r s o n , Bombay 1883 BSS; translated with 
occasional omissions by C M Rid'ding, London 1896 Index of the 
contents by Peterson m the mtroduction to the edition of W e b e r, 
Indische Streifen I, 352 K «nd Lacbte m Melanges L6vi 259 IF 
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Piilina^ in the style of his father. This novel rests on a 
talc, that we find in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara (59, 22- 
1 / 8 ) ‘'ind in Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari ( 16 , 183 ff^ and 

fmm thfawchnve to assume that Bana knew the BrhatoL" 

sL^'" h^': I series of intercalated 

Slones m the style of narrative poetry. The story itself is of 

on V *’'®* ‘’f Harsacarita, 

onl) svilh this difference that corresponding to the context 

Sf”’fr“"‘ ‘'•<= basic 

motif of the poem-the sentiment is a different one In 

imetnm a^To ‘b' Kadambari, 

fetched si'm'l b”** biff descriptions, far- 

cndtefj'T unendingly long compounds and 

Tn ST f- The story”, as Weber says’, “proceeds 

of rfalr"! O^^TS" “** ''=“‘ ^e patience 

Indtan forSi 1 disturbed This prose is a real 

ffiowth until “ impossible through the under- 
even then h! • a Path for himself, and where 

of uncommon trdrS:T;7«TT“ b<=a3.s in the shape 
Ihat the monstm... ,..T' However, it is remarkable 

licingciu into smnll ®‘™oious sentences are capable of 

iroucTtilVtTe re^C^^^ "T -birH prose. 

«f tiic ^Vcst we must i he novel may be for the people 

prc«:upposcs* that he Indian reader it 

f*«r liim^thc ^^•ork has 'T ^ ‘^o^ough knowledge of Sanskrit and 
n>odcrn llZ , T” '^-e find in a 

Iicr boudoir'" rcs”dT^thc”«K5df heroine in 

reflert the actual enntff* » it certainly does not 

Bengali authoi wants* m ° merely shows that the 

literature. Tlic “rcadm knowledge of Sanskrit 

nay even for the leim hook” hsis never been easy, 

the learned Indians, so a novel that ladies read 
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in their boudoir for diversion could not be this, A few probes 
about the style and character of the work may be sufhcient 
The love between Kadambari, the heroine, anl Gandra- 
plda originated at the first sight as follows ; — 

^^sesendnymyapt me vedhasa kvmxti locammaydnyena 
na krtdni l hmvanena krtamaaadatam karma caksusd 
yadanivantamendm pasyati 1 aho ciirametadutpaditarh ved- 
hasd saruaramaniydndmekam dhama I kutalf^ ete rdpdtisaya'- 
paramdnavah samasaditah I tannunamenamupddcyato vidheh 
karatalapardmarsaklesena ye vigahtd locanayugaladasrujala- 
bindavastebhya etdni jagatt kumudakamalakuvalayasaugandhi- 
kavandnyutpanndm'' ityevam cintqyata evdsya Vsyd nayancyu- 
gale mpapdta caksuh I tadd tasyd apt cintayantyd rupdtisaya- 
vilokamvismayasmeram ntscalambaddhalaksam caksustasmin 
suciram papdta I locanaprabhddhavahtastu kadambaridarhna- 
vihvalocala tva tatksanamardjata candrdpldah I drstvd 
ca prathamam romodgamdfy. \ tato bkusanaravah tadanu 
kadambari samuttasthau 1 atha ta^dh kusumdyaudha eva 
svedamajanayat I sasambhramotthdnasramo vyapadesobhavat I 
urukampa eva gatim rurodha I nupuraravdkrstahamsamanda- 
lamapayaso lebhe I nisvdsapravrttir evdmsukam calam cakdra I 
cdmardmlo mimittatdm yayau 1 antahpravistacandrdplda- 
sparsalobhenaiva mpapdta hrdaye hastah I sa eva karah 
slandvara'iavydjo babhuva 1 dnanda evdsrujalamapdtayat 
calttakarndvatamsakusumarajouydjamdnt I lajjaiva vaktum 
na dadau I mukhakamalapanmalagatdlivmdam dvdramagdt I 
madanasaraprathamavedanaiva sitkdrmakarot 1 kusumaprakara- 
ketakikantakaksatih sddhdranatdmavdpa I vepathureva karatalama- 
kampayai \ mvedamdyatapratihdrlnivdranam kapatamabhut I 
tadd ca kddambarlm visato manmathasydpi manmatha ivd- 
bhuddaitiyah tayd saha yo vivesa candrdpldahrdayam li 

“When the prince saw the beauty of the moon- 
like face of Kadambari, his heart began to throb 
violently with pleasure like the nectar of the ocean 
(when in the whirl the moon and LaksmI see each other). 
And he thought within his own self - “Why did the 
creator not convert albmy other limbs into eyes ^ Or 
what noble action was performed by my eye (in an 
earlier birth) that it ha^ found the oportumty of seeing 
her uninterruptedly ^ Ah ! what a wonder that the 
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creator has made her an abode of aU lovely objects i 
AMicre did he find the atoms for matin,, • 

making her” Whilr i. ° ^ creator while 

)>cr two cyL Thri^ V'" ** »" 

astonishment caused at 's’ivh 
remained motionless gazinir at W beauty, 

shining imdcr the ravs nf la ^ Gandraplda, 

of Kadamba^^l^^^^ 

lam. After she saw him, herhafe not “°""- 

ensued the sound of her o™,n, f got erect; then there 

K.idamlwri. Then the nod -,^”0 

oriove) WmseIf“al?:"jVnTtT: 

caused by sudden rising was thin !*'^ exertion 

of the thighs prevented ^ TrembUng 

bees attracted at the tinti °™'"ent, but the ssvarm of 
gnilty for tins Her garmtm® 

)-ean- breatliing, butTh^” 7? “°‘-on due to 

■"e cause. Her Imnd Lll f passed for 

for touching CandrJpida who i'T* account of desire 
"lat vcT) hand bcearac iL k° p"‘ercd within it, but 
•'cr breasts Pleasure causrf'^r' 

ejes. but the pollens of flowm^,'° '’’'“P ’tot 

ts cause. Bashfulness ptevemnd u 
>ni tile swarm of bees thar t j speaking, 

fragrance of the lotus of the “““"ol “f 

msiniment. The pain eiusL 7 <’= "‘e 

;7r "^'‘"•'■god caused S but 

of the gi. but pricking of the thorn 

«mc 'i^cinor eiiTOd sh.ikinu '‘‘”■‘'>0 

omerthr pretext or the stTOnlf,'” P*"*'" 'h' hand, 

•reds- rfoluer a messave^ aL '^as 

c- irred luto ''''‘0" ihc god of love 

"nb her he entered b o ,1 T Cupid. 

... '«>■ c!,.uacterbt.7if5r- 

‘ ""■■‘'■''Vneinserted^7?i' 

I !■ f,, "* '"“>'™‘ddleofadeserip: 
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tion or a narrative in quite small sentences for the purpose 
of giving lively expression to some sentiment So Kadam- 
bari sends the following love-message to her lover 
kim va sandtsdmi . atipriyoslti paunaruktyam I 
tavaham pryatmeti jadaprasnah 1 tvi^i gariySitanurdga iti 
veydldpah I Ivcyd mnd na jivamityanubhavavirodhah • 
paribhavati rndmananga ityd'madosopalambhah I manobhave- 
ndham bhavate dattetyupasarpanopdyah I baldddhrteti bandhakl- 
dhdrstyam I avasyamdgantavyamiti saubhdgyagarvah I svcyamd- 
gacchamiit slricdpalam 1 ananydnuraktoyarh panjana iti 
svabhaktinivcdanaldghavam I pratydkiydtuisankayd na 
sandisdmltyaprabuddhabodhanam I anapeksitdnujivitaduhkhaddrund 
sydniityattpranayitd \ jfidyasi maranena prittmityasambhdvyam II 

“What message can I send to you ^ ‘You are 
Very dear to me’ — ^will be tautological ‘I am yours’ — ■ 
will be a silly p-opo ition. ‘I have deep affection for you’ — 
will be the talk of a prostitute. ‘Without you I cannot 
live’ — ^will be a contradiction to actuality. ‘I am over- 
taken by Cupid’ — this will be impertinent. ‘I have 
been forcibly abducted’ — this will be impudence of a 
captive girl ‘You must come’ — this will be expressive 
of pride on account of good luck ‘I come of my own 
accord* — this ■will be fickleness of a woman ‘This slave is 
not devoted to anybody else’ — this will be my meanness 
to report my own devotion ‘I do not send message for 
fear of refusal’ — this will be bringing to sense a senseless 
person — ‘I shall suffer terrible pains m case I lead an 
undesired life’ — this will be excessive familiarity. ‘You 
will come to know of my love through C™y) death’ — 
this will be an impossibihty”'. 

Though not to the extent as the Harsacarita, the 
“Kadambari” too is of much value through many-fold 
allusions to the manner and customs of the time, in parti- 
cular to religious life in the Saiva circles. 


I. Here (ed NSP. p 414 ) comes to end the story composed of 
Bana himself It is followed by the second part (Uttarabhaga) with its 
mtroductory verses, in which the son of Sana states that he wants to comp e^ 
the work of his father, not on account of his pnde for composing poetry, but 
because the incomplete work of his father will be painful to^he noble 
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Thus for example all rites and sacred ceremonies 
that childless Vilasavati performs and gets at last a son, 
arc narrated in detail. She sleeps fasting and wearing 
^vhitc dress m the temple of Durga on a bed of reeds 
covered with grass; she bathes in the cow-shed, offers 
rich presents to Brahmanas, on every fourteenth day of 
the dark-half of the month she performs religious baths, 
visits the temple of the Mother, worships holy trees, 
etc. In another place the Saiva ascetics are described 
in a very lucid manner: with fore-heads marked with 
white ashes and rosary in hands, in red garments and hold, 
a staff; they have matted hairs or according to their vow; 
they wear either the animal hyde or the bark of a tree^. A 
very interesting passage is the one in which the poet avails 
of the opportunity to firmly decry the custom of burning 
of widows*. 

Elsewhere we have already spoken about the Jaina 
novels that were written on the model of **Kadambari*”. 

Indian and GreA Novels 

Apart from the question of relationship existing between 
I ndian and Greek Fables in verses, treated above, we 
should discuss here the problem as to whether or not the Indian 
and Greek fictions have influenced each other. Relatively fiction 
appears in Greek literature in a later period, but in all events 
earlier than the times when Dandin, Subandhu and Bana 
wrote their fictions. Hence the presumption that Indian 
novels originated under the Greek influence. Peterson* 


I Ed. Pcicrsotj, pp 6 1, 208, 

Peterson, p 173! Cf Wintcrnitz, Die Frau in den 
indiscnen Rcligionen ( Archiv ItirFraucnkunde 1017, Sond 1020) p 64 f 
3 Alwsc 11 , p. 336, transl •}34 

4. JUdambnrl, Introduction p 98 IT, W c b t r , Ind Stud. 81, 456 
agrees "■’•di Peterson, So also Horovitz , Spuren gncchischrr 
.Mimai im Orient, Eerhn iqoj p g6 and\vitbhim H Reich, DLZ 
553fr derive Indian fiction from Greek Reich (ibid 594 ff) 
^-.lUlike to p-o%e that the stor) No 834 of the “Thousand and One 
Nigjits ij a Greek storv in an ** Arabic garb”; but all the parallels 
rercrrcsl to bj lum-^rcatn-lift , ship-u reck, frequent Change of fortune, 
accurate <i»|scnptions of Io\e at first sight, heroines of wonderful beauty — hold 
good c\Tn for Indian fiction; and in case Reich is correct m respect of 
j Im opinion will be so also for the Indian novels 

* 9 ^ 7 . P- 29 IT) “indcr Vcrtcidigung 
derAbwebr unbcrcchtiger 
> V dcr Indo.ogte h\s shown his over enthusiasm on little pertinent 
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had first of all given expression to this hypothesis and on its 
basis he beheved to have discovered in the “Love-story of 
Kleitophon and Leukippe” of Achilles Tatius all sorts of 
echoes of and parallels to th:: Indian fiction. But the single 
really striking parallel is a lengthy explanation on the life 
and marriage of plants^. In case here is an actual continmty 
of marriage of trees with creepers, that is more often mentioed 
by Indian poets, we shall be obhged to accept with L a c 6 t e^ 
that this idea m India is original and that it has been borrowed 
by Greek writers and developed by them L a c 6 t e points 
also to other characteristics that are found in Greek fictions 
and go back to well-known Indian presentatiohs. So in the 
“Ethopian Stories” of Heliodor is mentioned a mysterious herb, 
that hke the Indian plant Vranasamroham cures a wound 
m three days, and at another place in the same novel it is said 
that gods are to be recognised by the starmg eyes and by the 
feet not restmg on the earth®, a current Indian representation 
E. R o h d e^ has already pointed out that the motif 
of love in d earn and following it the selection of husband by 


arguments F Lacote, Essai sur Gunadhya (1908), p 284 f, refutes 
the hypothesis that Indian novles, especially the Brhatkatba, originated 
under the Greek influence, but he repeats the same hypothesis in igi i (m 
Melanges lidvi 250 note 2 ) and (p 272!! ) and supports the contrary view. On 
the relationship between Indian and Greek fictions, see G N Banarjec 
Hellenism in Ancient India, p 218 ff He comes to the conclusion that the 
difference is far greater than agfreement and that we are not in a position to 
assume the dependence of the one on the other See also Keith, JRAS, 
1915, 784 ff ( against Lacote) 

1 Here it is said that in the opinion of philosophers, a plant loves 
another. In particular there are male and female palm-trees ‘The male 
loves the female”, and when they are widely separated, the former withers 
A farmer goes to a raised up place and notes there a tree bending itself 
As soon as he knows it, he is cured of his illness * he takes a branch from the 
female palm-tree, grafts it into the heart of the male one and thereby they 
rejoice The decaying stem comes to life again and enjoys the company of 
his beloved” Liebesgcschichte des Klitophon und de Leucippe, aus dem 
Griechischen des Achilles Tatius ubersetzt, Lemgo 1772, (towards the end of 
the book I) That is however, different from the marriage of ^ the mango- 
tree and the jasmine-creeper, for example in act IV oFICalid^a’s *‘5akimtala** 
or of the small mango with the Madhavi creeper in the ‘ Kadambari” 
(p 567 NSP Ed ) 

2 Melanges Levi, p 302 ff 

3. But even m the artistic representation one concentrated on the 
sovereignty of the swinging stride of the supernatural being see K S 1 1 1 1 
in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft VI, 812 

4 Der Gricchische Roman, 2 Aufl , Leipzig 1900, p 47 ff 
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self, through 'Ahich the lovers are united first of all in a 
dream, has been repeated in the story of Zariadres und Odatis 
too, that Athenaeus (XIII, 35) narrates according to the 
report of Chares of Mytilene, a courtier of Alexander the 
Great as in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta. In Firdusl’s Shahnameh, 
the daughter of the king of Rum, Katuyun, meets her lover 
Gustav, first of all in a dream, and then she selects him as her 
husband. It is apparantly sufficient to prove that the stories 
arc associated together and that Subandhu has borrowed his 
motif from a very old story, that was taken to Persia already 
earlier, where it was heard by the Greek’. It is much less 
probable that here one should assume the influence of the 
Indian novel through Greek, especially when even the Greek 
narrate the story as oriental, glittering on the Persian soil®. 

But charactenst cs of this type can only prove that a 
number of Indian tendencies found way into Greek novels, 
but this cannot prove that the whole Greek family was borrowed 
from India. The characteristic form of the Indian novel 
is the insertion of stories in a frame story. L a c 6 t e ® now 
points to the fiction “Die Wundcr Jenseits Thule” of Antonius 
Diogenes, where the entire story of the hero is told in the first 
person in the form of his biography. But the essence of an 
Indian, narrative work is that its frame is an independent 
stor)’’ in which other stories arc inserted in an ornate manner. 
But uhen a person narrates his own experiences, it is obvious 
that probably a Greek writer could have planned it in the same 
way as an Indian. Besides the fact that in Indian as well 
as Greek fictions travel-adventures and love-stories are 
interlaced in one-another can hardly be the ground for 
making the hj'polhesis of their mutual dependence probable. 
It IS remarkable that in the wonderful adventures in the whole 

I The sclf-sclcctton of hu'sbnnd ( ipi^omrara} is prevalent also amonS 
other nations (sec Ro h d c ibid, p 52 note 3) , but it is above all usual in 
In hvi poclr> 

CcrfxmK It i^qomgtoo far,\\hen W eber (Ind Stud 18,458) 
\\'»itci ; The siorv of Vusivadatia is in substance alread) found in Athenaeus 
Tlie drjtntction h% one another of the t\%o parties of thiefs in Subandhu’s 
no\cl reminds \\ cber of the Greek novel and of the animation of the 
thtwch the emlr'icing in the Pygmalion 

3. Ibid 283 
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of the fiction of Antonins Diogenes^ we do not find a single 
parallel to Indian stories. It is most improbable that the Greek 
could have ever known that work of the type of the "Vasava- 
datta” or of the ‘‘Kadambari’* or that they were able to imder- 
stand it. The Indian fiction is so ornate a composition, a work 
of court poetry, suiting so much the Indian taste and its origin 
firom the popular Indian literature with the use of particular 
style of ornate prose is so fully clear, that the hypothesis about 
its ongin on some Greek model does not at all come into 
consideration®. It can in no case be proved that any 
Greek fiction whatsoever had come into India or 
an Indian fiction had reached Greece. Only this much is 
probable that some individual stories, tales, swangs, witty 
anecdotes and above all individual motives had been ta ken 
from one country to another. Even in that case this occur- 
rence took place rather through oral transmission than through 
any literary influence 


The Campus 

The campus form a particular type of kavya. They are 
poetical compositions, in which verses in ornate metres and 
ornate prose are mixed up together without letting either 
metrical or the prosaic form prevail. Since even in prose 
fictions we find interspersed verses, ?nd especially wh n even 
narrative works like the Pancatantra etc. contain a large 
number of stanzas, they too can be designated prose works, 
in which verses are brought in always with some particular 
objective • they are either epigrams or bnef synopsis of 
a story, or they serve to bring an important moment of a 
story into prominence. On the other hand the campu is a 
particular type of literature, in which verses do not serve any 
purpose other than what is served by prose. Hence they 

1 Gf the Table of Gontents m Rohde, ibid p 277 ff. In the 
“Babylonian Stories” of Jamblichus (Rohde, ibid, p 393 ff) too no Indian 
tendency is found in the enormous number of adventures 

2 Cf also L H G ray, Vasavadatta Introd p 35 fF. 

3. Cf Golebrooke, Misc Essays II, 135 f ; K r 1 s h n a m a - 
chary a, p 1461!, Eggeling, Ind OfF Gat p 1537 fF The word 
campu is not explained. 
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can neither be called epic nor prose fictions. The Buddhist 
J a t a k a m a I proves that the campu is quite an old 
type of ornate poetry. But even Harisena’s panegyric 
(praCasti) on King Samudragupta, contained in an inscription 
of about 315 A. D. can be referred to as an old example of 
carnpri.^ Nevertheless the campus, that we possess, arc 
nio'tly recent \Norks of little poetical value. 

Probably the most famous work of this type is the 
K a 1 a c a m p u or the Damayanti katha® of 
the poet T rivikramabhatta, from whom we have 
an inscription dated 915 A.DJ. Here the Nala- story has 
lias once more been narrated in an ornate style. The two 
great epics have been reproduced in the campus. There is 
one Rama y ana campu (or Campuramayana® ) 
of king Bhoja and Laksmanabhatta and one 
B h a i a t a c a m p u ® (in 12 stabakas ) of the poet 
A n a n t a. In the 16th century (under Akbar the Great) a 
poet K r s n a or Sesa Srikrsna wrote one Par ija- 
I a h a r a n a c a m p u and one Mandaramaranda- 
camp u A “swift poetry” is also the Svahasudha- 
k a r a c a m p u, written in the I6th century, in which the 
poet Narayanabhatta tells the love-story of the 
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Moon ■with S'vaha, the ■wife of Agni^, Further in the 18th 
century in the ^ahkaracetovilasacampu of 
a poet Sankara, the deeds of king Cetasimha have been 
described^. 


1 Edited in Km , Part IV, pp 52-58 P i s c h c 1 , HL , p 29, 
compares Homer’s description of the love of Ares and Aphrodite (Od. 
p 266 ff ) The same Narayana is also the author of Narayai^iya, see above 
p 140 On “Q.uick Poetry” 1 c the poetry m ■which events take place very 
quicMy, is written in a harriedly short time See P 1 s c h e 1 , HL p 26 f 
Many poeticians say that they have composed their manuals ‘'as best” as 
“qui^ poetry” 

2 According to Aufrecht, Bodl Gat 121 f thc_poem may 
have been written m between lyyt and 1778 A D One An and a- 
vrndavana-campu of Karnaptlra has been edited in the 
Pandit, Vols g and 10 and N S Vols 1-3, OneSriniv 5 sa campu 
ofVenkateSa (with a commentary) has been edited in the Km 33, 1893 
On the Jama campQ YaSastilaka of Somadevaand Jivandhara- 
campu ofHemacandra, sec above II, 336 f , trans p 534 
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Aesop 344 
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Ajnrur 102 
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Entries for foot-notes have been shown by superior figures with page numbers 
* 1 The words have been arranged m Roman alphabetical order 

2 The diacritical marks have been ignored 

3 The present-day names of places and persons have been retained m 
the form generally used by authors. 


Wmtemitz— History of Indian Literature, Vol 3, 27 
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Anosharwan 334 
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Ai^uogadarasutta 107 
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Anyoktimuktalata 163 
Anyoktimiiktavali 178 n® 
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Anyoktivilasa 165 n® 

ApabhrarhSa 192 
Apabhramla Dialect 1 16 
Apajihhatta 178 n® 

Aphorism 113 
Appayya 30 n® 

Appaya Diksita 30, 162 n* 
Appayamatya, see Appayyamantnn 
Appayyamant m 394 n' 
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Apte V. S 54 n', 268 n® at 269 
Arakan 200 n® 

Arbuda 211 n® 
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*79 n 
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Ardshi Bordshi 37G n®, 382 n* 
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Arjuna xqx 

Arjuna\annan X26 n®, 28X 
Arjimar.ivanlya 79 
Arnold Kdwin 134 n®, x,p n' 

R S A%yar, see Ayyar, A R S. 
ArthalamVara ii, x6 
Arthasastra {o, 40 n*. X50, xgG, 20i 
Arthai'lstr.i * Barhospatva 204 
Arih ix"istr.i of Kauplya 305 n 
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Afimdbuti 58 
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Arv’aVa jjiG rj, -*27, 232 n* 
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Ary^aptasatl 134 
Aryasura 39 
Arzt Burzoe 332 
ASadhara 30 
Asaf 31 
A S G W 355 
Asiatic Qtly 194 
Asiatic Qtly Review 5 n® at 6 
Asiatic Researches 142 
Asoka 42, 89, 96, 97 
Aftaprasa 141 
Astrology, 40, 47 
Astronomy 195 
Asvadhal! Kavya 166 
Asvaghosa 38, 39, 59 117, 198, 

201, 204, 205 n 3 , 239, 239n, 
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Athagarh, Raja Bahadoor of 88 
Atharvaveda 211^, 30^, 106 
Athenaeus 412, 412 
At-tortusi, see Tortusi 
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Aucityalamkara 24, 50 n^, i6t 
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Aiifrecht, Th 6 n^, i7>22 260®, 

27 nl, 3r 34 n®, 36 nj. 39 
49 nS 50 54 nV, 54 n® 55 n‘, 
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Baldo 337 
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Bhanumati 290 
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Gandragupta I 41 
Gandragupta II 42, 43, 46-49>5* 

67 n% 233 

Gandragupta Maurya 234 
Candrakala 133 n^ 
Gandrakalanataka 29 n^ 
Gandralckha 94, 133 268 n* 

Gandralckhasakti, Bilhanakavya 

133 

Gandraloka 30 

Candrasckhara, 25 n®, 272 ifi 
Gan^upandita 83 n^ 

Ganpaka 95 
Gapotkata 133 n‘ 

Gappellcr, G 17 n^, 71 n^, 72 rfi, 
176 n3, 239 n, 248 n^, 251 n^, 
268 n^, 289 n^, 291 n*, 297 n®, 
289 n' 

Gardonne 337 
Gaiitrasundara 103 n^ 
Garitravardhana 83 n^, Ii7n^ on 
- 

Gartellien 394 n® 

Garucaryalataka 173 
Garudatta 226 n^ 

Gatak3s(aka 167 

Gataka$(aka * Furvaand Uttara 
1670* 

GaturbhanI 299 
Gaturvargasaragraha 172 
GaturvimJati'Jincndra-Samksipta- 
Gantani 81 
Gaulukya 102, 103 
Gaura 132 n^ 133 
Gaura 133 n* 

Gaurapalli 133 
GaurapancaSika 132 
Gaurlpancasika 133 n^ 
Gaurlsuratapancasika 132 

GG I 6 

G. D Dalai, see Dalai, G D. 
Gentral Asia 198 
Geritona, Odo von 341 
Getasimha, King 415 
Geylon 42, t2i « - k 

Chakravarty, M 29 n^, 4B n*, 56 n® 
121 nS 147 nS 174 n > *75 *** 
Ghalitarama 270 nr 
Ghandah 9 
GhandahkoSa 33 n® 

Ghandahsutra, 31, 33 
Ghanda, Rama Prasad 56 n® 
Ghandogya-Upanisad 304 n®, 305 n*^ 
Ghandonusasana 34 
Ghandoviciti 13, 33 n® 


Ghares of Mytilene 412 
Gharpentier, J 37, 225 n^, 233 n^, 
346 n®, 366 n«, 367 n2 on 368, 

384, 393 nS 394 
Ghatterji, K G 79 
Cbatterji, S K 146 n®, 297 n® 
Ghattopadhyaya, Nishikanta 146 
Chaucer 338 

Chauvin, Victor 333 n^, 383 n® 
Chavannes 340 n®, 357 ii\ 359 n®, 

369 nS 382 n® at 383 
Chavannes C inq Cents Contes 3400®, 

364 n® 

Chdzy, A L 125 n^ 238, 239 n, 
244 ni 

China 200J Geschichte der chine- 
sichen Litteratur 182 n® 

Chinese Tripi(aka 382 n® 31383 
Chintamani, T. R 105 n® 

Chosru AnSshinvan 317 
Ghosru AnSschinvan : Persian 
King 332 
Gidambara 83 n® 

Gilhana, see Silbana 

Cimmino, F. 5 n® at 6, 251 n®, 254 n^ 

Cinq Cents Contes 357 n^, 

Cmq Gents Contes I 359 n®, 382 n® 
at 383 

Cmq Cents Contes II 340 n® 
Cintamani, Bba^ta 381 
Cippada, Jayapi^a, 77 
Cippafa, Jayapida 54 
Citrabhanu 71, 401 
Citrabharata 55 n® 

Citramlmamsa 30 n® 
Citramlmamsakhan^ana 30 n® 
Gitraiatha 244 n® 

Classical period 53 
Clouston, W. A 194 n® 

G O J 169 n^ 

Colebrooke 31 n®, 34 n®, 154 n*, 
*89 nl, 413 n® 

CoUms 13 n® 

Comparetti 384 n^ 

Compounds 4! , 15, 38, 67 
Gonrady, A 279 n® 

Cooked Sanskrit 325 

Cosquin, Emmanuel 332 nS 338 n® 

370 n® at 371, 385 
Courage : Dhairya 374 

Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum III 
42 

Courtillier, G 142 n^, 146 n^ 

Court Epic 3, 14, 57-87, 117, 146, 
302 

Court Poetry 3 ff. 

Court Poetry, see also Ornate Poetiy 
Cowell, E. B 167 n®, 247 399 n* 

G U I S 251 n®, 394 n® 
Cunningham, A 95 n^ 
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Piliah 94 ^ - 

DiViinrirnufU 163 
Daks ?).V.afUn:jth3 ir? « „ 

Dalai, G D* 32 n*, 104 «“ 

Dalhrrp, n. V. *47 
Ds»>-ri^, r. H. a'- 142 n} 

D'Alwis, J. 70 
Damakrt-l’rahasana 301 
PS'^naras 9Q 

PanjarubaHabha Sharma 296 n' 
Damavaiitl 69^ 

D.*tni) sritlfcatha 414 
Damo'lar.i 97 n*, 175 
DftmcKJarn^urta *69, 170, 251 n* 
Damti'laramiira 27a, 273 
D'mak.'tnfla, Hcmadri 373 
DSnakrlikaurnudi 276 
Dariduj »i, nn^ at 12, 13, 25, 33 
rt\ 3B, 40, 50, 67, 71 n', Its, 
22G i»*, 346, 3 j8, 390, 39 *. 392 » 
392 n*, 393, 394 . 394 4 *° 

Dand»s Kav^Sdarla 3G4 n* 

D.Vi Sh 5 h 31 n> 

D%srti»t Dantjuaijci 384 n* 
Dvidra.arud.ut.i 223, 224 
Dsntlracajudiua ofBhasa 223 v} 
Diridrys . Po\nty 374 
Dirpfi'jtam 172 
Dtulnra IVtUs'al *83 n* 
bsJaV(»m’«racariia im®, t2, 13 n®, 
fji nS tjfj n*, 155 isS 306, 387 n' 
388. 3H9. 3 n) 

J) isskuJiiArar.vniapvin apljlsil a 394 n* 
l>tJAir«*iricarhvUcUcrsct/ung 365 
u', 369 

naiak««»*ir.K'3rita-UeUcnu;t7ung, Em- 
ir *344 

Dai il!>'ii 5 ya)La*h^ 394 

ttliTiiirss 394 n' 
I>A(a.ku(i»*l*atath^lr|a 394 n* 
iDla'Vbi Gif 67 nt 
Daia-atl, » l&f «s' 

DaU'up^ S *1. 5} n*. 184, 

Jo? JijJ ts*. 21 < .'G? a*. 


203 n^, 205 n®, 226 n®, 233 n®, 
239 244 n2, 250 n® at 251, 

267 n', 271 nS 272 n^, 274 a* 
276 n®, 276 n*, 277 n\ 296 n', 
299 soon®, 307 n®, 3130^ 
Deussen, P. 243 n®, 304 n® 

Deutsche Rundschau 346 n^ 
Deutsche Sakuntala 242 n* 
Dcvadatta 381 n® at 382 
Dcvadhara, C. R. 203 n^, 233 n^ 
Dcvajiti 275 
Devapala 82 n^ 

Dcva£amkara 31 
Dcvasmita 359 

Devi, sec Durga 137 f,, 141 f., 317 
Devi Cult 141 
Dcviiataka 139 
Dcvyapaiadhaksamapana 137 
Dhammapada 347 n* 

Dhanadaraja 162 n* 

Dhanadatta 325 n® 

Dhanaiijaya 23, 23 n*, 82, 347 n* 
Dhanahjayavijaya 277 
Dhanavala 33 n® 

Dhaacivara 297 n® 

Dhanika 23, 23 n* 

Dhaavantan 46 
Dhara 54, 67 n' 

Dharma 96, 149 
Dharasana of Valabhl 50® 
Dh^ravar^a 280 
Dhannadaita 359 
Dharmakirti ii n® at 12 
Dharmanabha 72 
Dhamtanatha 72, 77 
Dharmapan(;|ita 325 n® 
Dharma^armabhyudaya 77 
Dharmaiastra 150, 368 
Dhaima&utras 368 
Dhnnnas’jjaya 289 n* 

Dhatukfivya 80 «•* 

Dhatupathn 80 n® 

Dhilvaka 251 n® 

Dliavalacandra 326 
Dhlrasimha 297 n® 

nblrri^ara *Jorf. n® 
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Dhvanikara 20 n^, 29 
Dhvanikankas ig 
Dhvanyaloka 4 n^, 20, 61 1 16 

126 n3, 139 n3, 270 n2, 307 
Dhvanyaloka-Locana 22 
Dialogue dc Suka ct de Rambha sur 
1’ amour et la science suprdme . 
Texte 168 n® 

Didactic Poetry 148 
Didda 97 

Digambara-Jaina 283-85 
Dighanikaya 107 n^ 

Digvijaya 48 n*, 63 
Digvijaya ofRaghu and connnected 
problems 414 n® 

Dikshit, Balachandra, see Balacandra- 
diLsita 

Dikshitar, V R R 99 
Dilhi 102 
Dillisamrajya 291 
Dilipa 62 
Dima 185, 278 
Dmalapanikaiukasaptati 383 
Dipaiikha-Kalidasa 63 n^ 

Dinara (denarius) 317 n^ 
Directonum vitae humanae 335 
Disciplina Clencalis 338 n^ 

Discorsi degli animali regionanti tra- 
loro 336 

Divyavadana 39 n^, 197 
DLZ 170 n^, 308 n^, 320 n^, 366 n*, 
410 n* 

Dolopathos Sive de rege et septem 
sapientibjs 339 

Doni • the Moral philosophy 336 

Don Juan 355 

Don Juan, Indian 66 n^ 

Douldour Aqour and Toven- 
houang 200 n^ 

Drama in Sansknt Literature 178 
n* at 179 

Dramatic Element in the Popular 
Ballad 179 n® 

Dramatic Poetry 178 
Dramaturgy 5 

Drama, tJber ein morgenlandisches 
Drama 237 

Dramatic Art, Bhavabhuti on 
262 

Drama 2, 28 f , 32 n, 178, 301 
Types <f— 8r ii, 28, 184-188, 
Languages and Dialects in 8, 15! 

190-92, I93» 

Prose and varse in— igof , 1 93, 
Song-stanzas 116, igi. 

Early history of — 198, zoo. 

The best poetry— 178 f , 239, 
Religious origin of— 1 8111 
Gharactiristics of — 187-192, 

Indian and Greek — 192-I97> 


Indian and Shakespearian — 195, 
Buddhist — 38, ig6, 197-200,257, 
Jama— 281 n®, 288, 

Alegorical — 197!, 282-87 
Latin dramas — 267-292, 

Bhanas and Prahasanas — 292-301; 
Inscnptional — 280 f 
Drink-song 107 
Drstanta 19 
Drstantakalika 163 
Drstanta£ataka 163 
Drsyakavya, 30 
Dschami 87 369 n^ 

Duggirala, G K 6 n^ 

Dubois, Abbd, J A 325 n^ 

Duff, M 50 n®, 55 n®, 277 n^ 

Durga 77, 125, 135, 137, 266, 327, 
367. 374. 400, 410 
Durga bhaktitaranginl 386 n* 
Durga-cult 367 n^ 

Durgaprasada 95 n^, 176 n®, 271 n®, 
353 n® 

Durgapuja 183 n^ 

Dursch, G M 125 n® 

Durvasas 105 
Durvinita , King 349 n® 
Dutaghatotkaca 25, 208 
Dutakavya I2i 
Dutavakya 204, 205, 207 
DQtangada 274 
Dvisandhanakavya 82 
Dvyasrayakavya 102 
Dya Dviveda 173 

Dynastic History of Northern India 
82 nl 

Dyroff, A 20 n® 

E 


Early History Smith 38 n®, 42 n^ 
Early History of the Deccan 1 14 n® 
Eastern Monachism 200 n® 

Eastwick, E. B 336 n® 

Eberhart at Baite, Count 335 
Ebers, G 346 n^ 

Edda, 223 n^ 

Edgerton, F E 132, 308, 308 nS 
323 n®, 371 ®, 373 nS 375 

Eggeling, J V and A ion®, 30 n®, 34 
n®,34n*, 35n^ 12 in®, 12511®, I27n® 
133, 141 n®, 148 ns i7on2,233ni 
271 nS 273 n®, 274n®, 276n“,*, 
289 n^, 296 n‘, 296 n®, 366 n®, 
371, 371 n®, 377 nS 377n* 394 
413 n® , 

Egypt Home of fables 346 n^ 

Ekavall 27, 27 n® 

Elizabeth, Qjueen of England 194 
Embryo-Act 253 n^ 

Embellishments, Sub-types of 17 
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Lni7 .'.tv-.Mm', L^hrr <|rr Brammcn 
n* ^ 

} 4 ).rr.’’P^<f^T in'hca 'jH ii“ 

Tpf jGGn'' at 3C7 

I T.’fjfvnt ^G ?5 

l,p*rra'Tjntai«c Poetry Epigrams and 

Pr^rt'-rht .% 80, 97. ” 3 » *27. *‘l 8 > 

if/>, i72r|2aBr,3t2 : 

rpt/rarn^ in nucc 341 

in Narraiucs 303,312, 316, 

i20, 37 «t 37 « , - 

I HI, 178 n * at 179, 233 ir , 343 n* 
r'lnan, A n* ^ 

TmUt jnitimrni 2}. n- 

4 ^ 

o.iil Studrn hy Meyer 242 n- 

K»'at wr Gannf/hya et la Bfliatkatha 

3|6 n^, 393 ns 410 n* at 41 1. 

nti'‘nnr tir JJourbon 339 

] thopian 5torir< 411 

I^t}nt>tni?i4chc Mittci iungen aus 

UtifTitni 39G n* 

KnaM, H 34 n®, 167 u® 

F 


riorcnr, K • Gcschichtc tier japanis- 
chen LiitLralur 182 
r L Polle 31 n® 

Fool's Slones 356 386 

Fori c 330 n’^ 364 n®, 370 n® at 371 

Foster, Georg 237, 237 n®, 244 

Fortune • Laksnii 374 

Foucaux, t. 251 

Fouche, H. 142 ri' 

Foucher, A 80 n®, 197 
Franckc, A II. 370 n® on 371 
Frankc, R O 320 n* 

Fraser, J G 236 n', 266, 340 n®, 3640® 
Fraser, R W. 399 
Frau in den indischcn Rcligioncn 
loi n', 4to n® 

French Fabliaux 338 
Fritzc, L 117 119 n®, 149 n* 

178 n®, 224 ni, 233 n^ 244 nj, 
247 nS 248 n®, 249 n-, 251 nS \ 
253 n‘, 261 n®, 262 n^, 263 n% 
279 n®, \ 321 nS 328 n® 

Fiuit, Story of the Wandring 371 
FOhrer, A A 339, 390 n', 400 n*, 
401 n', 404 n®, “ 
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Gatlianukramanika 114 n® 

Gau^a 15, 92 

Gau^abhinanda 82 

GaUdavaho 53, 54 n^, 77, 8g n^, 

^ 92, 95 201, 394 

Gaugi RitI 395 

Gauimm 336 

GaunI 25 

Gauti 92 

Gauthier 243 

Gawronskij A 42 n^, 48 n^, 122 n®, 
224 n^, 225 n^, 226 n®, 394 n'. 


414 n' 

Geiger, W 45 n^, 12 1 n® 
Geisthchtsklitterung 341 
Gelert 339 

Gcographische und Ethnologische 
Bildcr 337 n® 

Gcschichte dcr chmesischen Littcratur 
182 

Gfcschichte der gnechischen Lynk 
344 n* 

Geichichte der persischcn Litteratur 
382 

Gcschichte dcr Sanskrit Philologie 
48 n®, 193 a\ 237 n® 

Gcschichte dcs Dramas 263 n* 
Gcschichte von Pala und Gopala 
201 n^, 205 n® 

Gcschichte Romanarum 338 
GGA 23 1780^ on 179, 1920®, 

195 n^, 201 n\ 31 1 
Gesta Ramanorum 331 
Ghanaiyama 259 n^ 

Ghanfamagha 74 
Ghatakarpara 16, 46, 125 

Ghazipur-Bhitan 43 
Ghosh, Manmohan 268 n® 
Gildemeistcr, J. 117 n*, 124 n' 
Gimar 38 n® 

Gitadigambara 148 
Gitagangadhara 148 n^ 

Gitagouriia 148 n^ 

Gitagovinda 56, 142 148, 275, 
Gitagovinda . Literature 142 n^ 
Gitaraghava 148 n^ 

Giulio Nuti 335 
Glanneau, G 193 n^ 

Glasenapp, Otto von 106 n® 

Glaser, K, 278 n® 

Globus 337 n®, 359 n* 

Godabole N B 1170^ 224,2390, 
251 n®, 388 JiS 392 n^ 

Godavari 115, 348 
Code, P. K 299 
God : Flower-arrowed 2 n** 

Goedeke 382 n® 

Goethe 120, 147, 147 ^ > 237, 241, 

370 nS 382 n, sol 
Goethe ; Works of 237 n®, 238 n^ 


Gokulnatha 289 

Golden age of Ornate Court Poetry 41 
Goldschmidt, P 67 n® 

Goldschmidt, S 67 n® 

Goldstuckcr, Th 148 n® 

Golonbew, V 193 
Gomukha Character 350 
Gonanda 97 n^ 

Gopalabhatta, see Bhatta Gopala 
Gkipalakelicandnka 274, 275, 2750^, 
276 

Gopalalila 80 n® 

Gopinatha Kautukasarvasva 299 
Gopinatha, Maharajadhiraja Da£a- 
kumarakathS 394 
Gorakhnatha 290 n* 

Goraksanatha 158, 200 
GOS 82 ni 

Gottfried von Strassburg 382 
Gottschall 246 n® 

Gottschall, R 179 n^, 229 n^ 
Gourisankara 77 n® 

Govardhana 56, 134, 135 

Govinda, name of Krsna 142; author 
of Kavyapradipa 24 n*, 251 n® 
Govinda Bhairava Brahme, see 
Brahme Govmda Bhairava 254 
Govindacandra 297 
Govindad^va SSstri 267 n*, 271 n^ 
Govmda Sankara iSastri 78 
Gnomic Poetry 148, see also Epigrams 
Gnomic Stanzas 303 
Graf von Schack, Ad Fr. 62 n^, 6q 
Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen 
68 n^, 174 n^ 192 n® 

Gramya 19 

Grandjean, J M 168 n® 

Gray, J 13 158 n®, 178 n®, 226 n®, 

290 n\ 379 398 

Gray, L H. 187 n®, 219, 268 n®, 

273 n®, 289 n®, 394 n®, 413 n® 
Greece 195, 345 
Greek go, 345, 350 
Greek Astrology 47 
Greek Fables 345 

Greek Influence 193, 195, 4100® at 411 
Greek lyric, histoiy of 344 n® 

Greek mimes 195, 197 

Greek Mimus 192, 195 
Greeko-Buddhist Sculpture 197 
Greek Syntipas 384 
Greek version Beast Fables 345 
Gnechen in Indian 192 n® 

Griechische Einfluss am Indischen 
drama 193 

Griechische Roman 41 1 n® 

Griechische Tragodien 346 n®, 365 n® 
Grierson 45 n®, 135, 1420®, 178 n® at 
179, 180 n^ at 181, igr n®, 348 
n®, 349 ni, 352 n®, 352 n® at 353 
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Handbuch dcr klassischcn Altcrtums- 
wisscnch.nft 41 1 n® 

Handiquc, K. K. 83 n® 
Hanumanna{aka 272 
Hanumat 272 
HaracaritacinlamanT 87 
Haradatta Sharma, see Sarnia Hara- 
datta 

Haradatta Sun 83 
Harakclmataka 280 
Haraprasad Sastri 5 n® at 6, 9 n^, 
38 n^, 5J n^i *05 n®, 148 n\ 

n®, 181 n®, 289 n^, 297 n®, 

350 ni 

Harasimha 297 m 
Haravah 178 n® 

Haravijaya 53, 76, 77 
Hardj, R. Spence 200 n® 

Hari 178 n®, see also Visnu 
Ilaribhadra 38G 

HariCanda 5 n^, 11 n®on 12,21 n^, 
22 n®, 23 n«, 26 n*, 44 50 n®, 

120 ®, 122 n®, 239 n 
Haricandra 77, 394 
Haridasa Sastri 70 
Hanhara 80, 289, 289 n® 

Harihara • Commentator 239 
Hanhara Sastri 71 n’, X05 
Hanhara Subha^ita 178 n® 
Hanh.*irSvalI 44 49 178 n® 

Hanpala 92 
Hanscandra 279 
Hanscandranrtyam 279 n* 

Hanjena 41, 42, 49 n*, 414 
Harisimha of Simraon 297 n® 
Hnnsvamin 363, 369 
IKritamrapItambara 108 n* 
Hanvarfi^a 3 n*, 197, 276 n’, 366 n® 
at 3G7 

Harhar$a 82 n* 

Haru'jlasa 22, 80 
Hnnviiasa ; Ivolimbaraja 80 
Harlot 3r,o, 391 
Harris, Ch 45 n® 

Harj^a 51 n®, 99, too, 402 n*, 404 
H trft . (lolli-ioSy AD) ofKashmir 

Ha'jt : Kinq 9O 

Hrrf'\rmia 51, 5,1 n®, 67 n®, toGn*, 
138 n®, 201 n®, 236 n*, 307 n®, 

yi'i, 301 4»!0 

v I'-v a 51 , 52, 52 n*, 53, 53 n®, 
162, ti \ 200, 237, 2r,t, 251 n*. 
212 *1*, 

A.I> ) ; Ka^h- 

«j r jOj 

* Th 3 r**’}. 4 r nt. 'Si't"/ 

*. }. S 3^ ‘ f.« 

K vv'* 34''> ji* 
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Hasya 10 

Hasyacudamani 380 
Hasyarnava 398 
Hathigumpha 37 
Hauptmann, Gerhard 243 
Hausrath, Aug 346 
Haute-Scillc, Jean dc 339 
Hayagrivavadha 50 
Heimat des Puppcnspiels 195 n^ 
Hehodor 41 i 
Hcllemc influence 195 
Hellenic sea 346 
Hclleniscd East 346 
Hellenism m Ancient India 193 n^, 
410 at 41 1 

Hellcnistischc WundcrcrzahlunRen 
187 n2 

Heller, L 80 n^ 

Hemcandra 33, 36, 36 n®, 34, 34 n® 
80,81, 103, 107, 1 16, 3ig n^ at 
230, 379, 380 n®, 288 n^ 
Hemacandra ■ Jinavardhanacampu 
415 n^ 

Herders JGV 159 n*, 166 n^, 237, 
241, 328 n* 

Henry, V 148 nS 164 n® at 165, 
233 n^, 237 nS 250 n^ at 351, 
251 n^ 

Herodotus 90, 344, 364 n® 
Herrmann, A 396 n^ 

Hertel 1 n^, 87 n^, 92 n^, 106 n® 
to^ n^, 128 n^, 154 ni, 178 n^, 
180 nS 201 n^, 205 n®, 275 
304 nl, 2 305 n^, 308, 309 nj, 
310,310 ni, 2, 31 1, grin®, 3i8nS 
320 nS 2, 322,323 n®, 324 n2, • 

325. 325 325 n®, 326 n®, 

326 n* on 327, 327 nS 328n2, 329 
nS \ ^ 33* nS 333 n®, 334n®, 

336 nl, 337 n2, 340 n*, 343, 
345, 346 n«, 347 n«, 350ns 352 n2, 
355n\357 ni, 2,359 n«, 361 n«, 
365 n^> 366 n2, 368 n\ 373 nS 
380 nl, 381 n2, 2, 382 n2, 385 n®, 
388 n*, 389 

Hertel Jinaklrti’s Geschichtc von 
Pala und Gopala 365 n*-, ® 

Hertel PaScatantra 382 n2 
Hesiod 344, 344 n® 

Het Indische Origineel van den 
Gnekschen Syntipas 338 n® 
Heymann, W. 5 n® 

Hillebrandt, 5, 39 n®, 44 n®, 67 nS 
132 n®, 178 n* at 179, 181 nS 
192 n®, 224 n*^, 233 n*, 248 n®, 
316 n® 

Himalayas 45 

Hindu Law of Partition, Tnheritence 
and Adoption 225 n® 

Hira 56 n®, 83 


Hiralal Hamsraj 103 n^ 

Hirszbant, BA 172 n^ 

Hirzel 238, 248 n® 

Hitorical Literature 88 
History of Buddhism—Taranath 4511* 
History of Sanskrit Literature, see 
HSL 

Hitopadeia, 336, 326 n«, 327, gag 
Hitopadesa Individual Manuscripts 
326 n® ^ 

Hitopadesa Recensions 328 n® 
Hitopadesa Translations 328 n® 
Hitopadesa-ubersetzung 340 n* 
HitopadeSa,uberText und Verfasser 
des 326 n® 

Hiuen-Tsiang 43, 51, 52, 52 n^, 89, 
„ 258, 399 n* 

HL 415 n* 

Hoefer, A 27 n®, 69 n®,r22 n®, 1250®, 
*34 n®, 138 nS 164 n® at 165, 
166 n®, 167 n® 

Hoefer, K G A 248 n® 

Hoernle 42 n®, 45, 45 n®, 48 n®, 51 n* 
Hofdichter des Laksmanasena 56 n® 
Hoffmann, P Th 120 n*, 238 n® 
Holtzmann 46 n^, 305 n® 

Homer 344 n®, 415 n* 

Hopkins, E W 181 n®, 366 n® at 367 
Horn, P 87 n®, 382 n^ 

Horovitz 410 n* 

Horse Sacrifice 225 
HOS 308 324 n ®, ® 

Hrdayadarpana 21 
HSL 18 n®, 2l_n*, 250®, 


201 nS 205 n® 233 




108 n®. 


Huber, E 318 n^, 364 n® 

Hultzsch, E 50 n®, 540®, 72 n®, 730*-, 
76 n*, 95 n^, 1 17 n®, 121 n®, 
139 n®, 192 n®, 253 n®, 280 n®, 
281 n®, 288 n®, 326 n* 
Humayun nameh 337 
Humboldt Alexcnder v 120 
Humboldt, W 148 n®, 238 n® 
Humour 269, 284, 288, 351, 391 
Hussain ibn 'Alial Wa‘iz 336 
Huns 120, 

Huth, G 13 n^, 44 n®, 45 n®, 122 n^, 

15* 

Hyperbole (atiSayokti) 1 7 


lhamrga 186 
IHQ.I. 201 n* 

Iken, G J L 382 n® 

Iliad 69 

Indian Antiquary 5 n*, iin®, 240^ 
178 n* at 179, 201 11^, 202 n^, 
205 n^ 233 n®, 290 n^, 388 n^ 
Indian Drama 194, 205 n® 
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Janairuti 304 
Janvier, E P 207 n® 

JAOS 3 n®, 45 n®. 194 n^, 398 
JASB 5 n® at 6, 181 n® 

Jataka 107 238 n®, 304 n^, q, 

357 nS 359 n®, ®, 393 n^ 
Jatakamala 197 n®, 311, 414 
JatukarnI 258 
Jaavallaham 174 
Javanese Shadow Play 182 n^ 
Jayacandra 56, 277 n^ 
Jayacandra of Kannauj 56, 83 
Jayadeva 30 n®, 56, 132 n®, 134 n^ 
I35> HO nS 142, 147, 174, 271, 
277 n» 

Jayadeva, Plyusavarsa 30 
Jayamangala 78 n^ 

Jayanaka Jayaratha 102 n® 

Jayanta Bha^ta 82 
Jayapida sec Cippada 
Jayapida, King 18, 169 
Jayaratha 87 n', 

Jayaratha Rajanaka 87 
faya£ankara 83 
Jayaickhara, Jama 61 n® 

Jayasimha of Kashmir 25 n^, 56, 86 
Jayasimha, the Jama poet 281 n® 
Jayasimhabhyudaya 95 n® 

Jayaswal, K P 114 n®, 233 n® 
Jayavallabha 174 
Jayyata 23 n® 

JBRAS 78 n’^, 82 n®, 201 n^ 365 n® 
JBORS 1 14 n®,^30i n^ 

Jehangir 68 n® 

Jewels, Nine 46 
Jew Johannes von Capua 335 
Jha, Ganganatha 18 n® at 19, 
23 n®, 179 nS 271 n^ 


178 n® 


239 n> 


Jha, Ramanatha 
386 n® 

Jibananda 272 n®, 279 n® 
Jimutavahana, Bodhisattva 2 h 
254l'» 362 n^ 

Jma 96 

Jinadattasun 81 
Jma harsa 104 

Jmakirii Geschichte von Pala und 


Gopala 87 n®, 201 n^ 


205 n®. 


347 n~, sec also Geschichte 
inalamkara 39 n^ 
maraja 83 n® 
ina Rsabha 81 
masimhasun 103 n^ 
mendiabuddhi 5a n® 
ivananda 83 n®, 267 n®, 296 n^ 
Ivanandana 289 
Ivandhara Campu 415 n® 
hanadhiraja, Suganaka 140 
hanasagara 384 n^ 
o6l. Rabbi 335, 352 n® 


J N Tarkratna 78 n^ 

Jogalekar, Krishna Rao io8 n® 

251 n® ’ 

Johanna, Qiieen of Novarra 337 
Johannes von capua 336, 336 

337 ’ 

John Pickford 259 n^ 

Jolly 101 n^, 225 n®, 301 n® 

Jonaraja 86 n®, 95 n^ loi, 177 
178 ’ 

Jones, W 122 n®, 142 n^ 143 n®, 

147, 166 n® 237, 239 n, 244 n^ 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 
201 n^ 

Journal of Philology 365 n® 

Joyser, G R 25 n® 

JRAS 5 n^ 181 n®, 326 n^ 326 
n® at 327, 399 n^ 399 n* 
Jubilaumsausgabe von Goethes 
Werken I 237 n® 

Julg, B 370 n®, 376 n®, 382 n® at 

383 , 

Jycstha-Kalasa 55, 94 
Jyotirlsvara, Kavisekhara 297, 
297 n® 

Jyotinudabharana 46 n^ 

K 


Kadamba 83 

Kadambari 11 n® at is, 55, 67 n*, 
82, 114 n®, 306, 307 n®, 354, 405- 
410, 410 n«, 413 
Kadambarlsara 82 
Kadiri 382 
Kadru 180 n^ 

Kailasa Hill 118 
Kaiser und der Abt 325 n® 

Kaiyata 23 n6, 139 n® 
Kalapriyanatha 258 
Kalasa 55, 98 
Kalavilasa 170, 172 
Kale, M R 233 n^, 261 n®, 388 n* 
Kalee Krishen Bahadoor 386 n® 
Kalhana 50, 50 n^ 55 n®, 56, 77, 95- 
99, loi, 169, 258 n® 

Kalhana Rajatarangini 373 n^ 
Kalidasa 2 n^, 10, 21 n^ 22 n®, 34, 

35» 38, 44. 45. 46, 47. 48, 49. 57. 
62, 65, 68, 69, 70, 84,94,117, 
laon®, 121, 124, 158 n®, 175, 176 
n^, 177 n®, 202 n^, 203, 204, 205, 
205 n®, 225 n®, 226, 233, 233 n®, 
237, 241, 247, 249, 250, 250 n®, 
on 251-252, 258, 265, 268,347 nS 
371 n®, 388, 394 

Kalidasa, Abhinava, see Abhmava 
Kalidasa 

Kalidasa, age of 44 n®, 47 
Kalidasa, Akbariya 49 n^, 178 n® 
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Karnabhara 192 n^, 202 n} at ao$, 
205, 208 

Kama of Dahnla qj. 

Karnapfira {.15 n“ 

Kamisundari 280 
Karnhuta 390 
Karpuracarita 296 
Karpuracaritra 280 
Karpuramanjari 54 n^, 67 n^, 1*5 n.®» 
tqi n", 268 

Kanina 10, 262 
Karunat ihari 1 jt n* 

Karunarasa 259 

Kashmir 67 n* at 68, 95 * 99 , 395 
Kashmirian Version : Bfhalkatha 
3^9-350 

Kaitka 71 n*-, 79 n* 

Kasikas'rtl* 70 

Kasipati Kaviraja 296 
Katavema 244 
Katayavema 247 n*, 248 n® 

Katha it at 12, 307, 307 n® 
Kathaka t8o n* at 181 


Kathakautiika 87 
Kathainttanidhi 325 n® 

Katha . Prose novel 3^6 
Kaihslrnava 386, 387 
Kathasarn^raha 304 n*, 371 
KathasaritsSgara 56, 115 ti", 218, 
236 n% 257 n®, 2C3 307 n®, 

317 n\ 319 i, 319 nS 353 . 353 
351 , 354 356, 36*. 3 t »4 

363, 36(1 n\ 393, 393 
Katirisaritsl^ara , German Trans- 
lation 36(1 n* 

K'\ih 5 sarits 5 t*ara , Somatieva 309 
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Kavindravacanasamuccaya 36 n^, 174 

Kavirahasya 80, 80 

Kaviraja 56 n®, 83, 83 267 n® 

Kavirajapandita 83 

Kavisara gi 

Kavitarkika 299 

Kavya i, 4, 13, 187, 388 

Kavyadarsa 3 n^, rr n® at 12, 13, 

_ 33 n®, 50 n®, 307 n®, 392 

Kavyadaria in the Tanjur 13 
Kavyadaria Tibetan Translation I3n^ 
Kavyakalpalala 3 n* 

Kavyalamkara 12, 13, 36, 179 n^ 
Kavyalamkaravrtti 18, 53 n®, 83 n', 

225 n® 

Kavyalinga 19 
Kavyamimamsa 3 n®, 22 
Kavyanujasana 26 
Kavyapradipa 24 n^ 

Ka\'yapradipa by Govinda 251 n® 
KavyaprakaJa 10 n®, 23, 24, 25, 26 n*, 
27» 61 n^ 85, i6i 11*, 179 

226 n®, 267 n^ 
Kavyaprakljadarpana 29 n® 
Kavyaprakasasamketa 26 n* 
Kavyarak;asa, see Rak^asakavya 
Kavyasamgraha 106 n®, 130 n^ 
Kavya Style 3, 39, 44, 272 
Kavya Style, Origin of 2 
KavyavimarSa 22 

Kayya^a, see Kaiyata 
K B Fathak, see Fathak, K B 
Kedarabhatfa 34, 34 n^ 

Keddranatha 271 n® at 272 
Keith, A B 3 nS *3 *8 n® on ig, 

21 n\ ?9 n®, 47 n^ 69 n®, 70 n^, 2, 
73 n®, 79 nS 80 n®, 

85 92 n®, 108 n®, 122 n®, 142 n^, 

146 n®, 16a nS 173 n®, 178 n^, 
x8i n®5 192 n*, 193 n^, 233 n®, 
375 n^, 280 n®, 297 n®, 338 n®, 
410 n^ at 411 

Keller, Otto 335 nV 343. 345 
Kellner, H G 224 n^ 244 n^ 

Kenduli 147 n^ 

Kenyogen 17 n® 

Kerala 140 
Kern, H 353 n® 

Kern, Album 176 n® 

Kcfavadasami^ra 288 n^ 
Ke&avamiira 31 n® 

K CJ 146 n® 

Khakhar, D F 290 n^ 
Khandana-Khanda-Khadya 56 n® 
Khandaprasasti 136 n® 

Kharavela 37 . 

Khiste Narayana Sastri 117 n at 
1 18 


Khonamukha 94 

Khyals of Rajasthani 180 n^ at 18 1 
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Kielhorn, F 10 n®, 36 n^, 37 n^, 
48 4 52 n®,/ 5 ln® 
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Kieth-Falconer, J G N 335 n* 
Kinder und Hauamarchen 341 n^, 

364 

Kmdubilva 142 
King Jayapida, see Jayapl^a 
Kiranavall drama 205 n^ 
Kiratarjuniya Epic 71, 73, 280 
Kiratarujuniya, drama 280 
Kirchhof, Hans Wilh 335 
Kirste 312 n® 

Kirtane, N J, 105 n® 

Kirtikaumudi 103 
Kirtivarman of Chandella 282 
Kitab cl Sindbad 383 
Kitab Kalila wa Dimna of Abul- 
Maali Narsi'allah ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abdal Hamid 336 
K K Handique 83 n® 

Klatt 52 n® 

Klein, J L 178 nS 194 n®, 263, 
263 n® , „ 

Klcine Schriftcn 370„nS 375 

376, 377 n^ 381 n® on 382, 382 n® 

at 383 1 ^ t 

Kleiner Schriftcn 340 n*, 364 o'* 
366 n® at 367, 369 n® 

Kleinere Schriftcn 303 n% 329 n", 
336 n®, 396 n^ 

Kleitophon and Leukippe, Love 
story of 41 1 . 

Kohler R 329 n®, 364 n®, 385 n*, 
396 nt- 

Kon4e,Nekolaus 336 ill 

Konow, Sten 10 nS 29 n®, 49." . 
53 n®, 67 nS 115 n®, 178 at 
179, 1840®, 192 n®, 193 nS 202 nS 
205 n®, 225 n®, 233 n l, ®, 239 n, 
247 nt, 248 n®, 259 n®, 268 n® 
270 n®, 27X n®, 273 n\ 278 n®, 
281 ni, 296 ni, 348 
Koran 396 n^ 

Kosegarten J G L 324 " » 325 " > 
382 n® 

Koul, Ananda 97 
Kosmos, II 120 n®, 148 n® 

K F Farab, see Farab, K P 
K P Trivedi, see Trivedi, K P 
Kramadisvara 78 n® 

Kressler, O XS* 

Kreyenborg 122 n® 

Krpasundari 288 
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Knna 76, 41J 
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Krsnacandra 130 jjl 
^r-naKarnamna tAo 

rv,rsna, Kintr ftn,^ a 1 


n% 277 nO ‘70 

,, a8« n\ ^tl\s ‘ “78 n 3 , 279 
ir?n-irnlr5rya K V ir- •’ 

"8 

‘iffnamac.irjar, R V «>-, < ^ « 

Jjrfnamjira 28a 278 

J^rsnarjanda 0-, 

Kr'^pi'lW&o’if =5' 

^r?rj 3 £affnin 
J^rsmivAm, AjyantP^*’ 

K) Vri;„ 


|s^5r,k<=/“-p"--4s 

^umargupta I 43 

Kumarapala 102, 102 «>tt » 

288 " °3» 211 n-, 274, 

Kumarapajacarita 80, 102 102 nl 
Kumarapilapraubodha a, 9 Js" ^ 

KumSraaambhava of Kalrfaja .9, 49, 

ft 


etc. 57 ' Aransiatioj 

Kumat^ambhava : Udbhata, 19, 

Kumarasvamin s 8 
Kumbha, King ,4a 

Raja, 67 n* 

KuntLka Kunjalal 

Kuntala Vi “ 7 ° "* 

Kuntala, Kine of 22 

uppuswami $astrl T ^ t 
Ku?ana 41, 4a „3 * S- 271 n« 

Kujana Rule ign 

KuHanlmao, aUo\u,fa„-„,^,^ .69, 


251 n2 
K,';^J®>' 3 nandaIcarika 30 

K-uvalayaavacarita 290® 
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Lalitaditya 92, 258 
Lalitaditya Muktapida 53 
Lalitamadhava 148 276 

Lalitapattana 277 
Lalitasuradcva 92 
Lalitavigraharajanatika 280 
Lalitavistara 197 n® 

Lamas 200 n° 

Langids, L 328 
Lanman, R 268 n® 

Lassen Gh and A 95n\ 142 n^, 146, 
188 n®, 26in®, 297 n®, 326 n®, 
388 n® 

Lasya 191 
Lafakamclaka 297 
La Terza, E 157 n® 

Laugh, Whiteness of — 118 n® 
Lavanyavatl 55 n® 

Lavanaprasada 103 
Lefmann 197 n® 

Legende van Jimutavahana in de 
Sanskrit LUtsratur 257 n^, 346 n® 
Legends jf the Panjab 180 n^, 183 n^ 
247 ni 

Lehrbuch der Rcgierungskunst, 
Namens Pancakhyanaka mit 
andcren Namen Fahcatantra 
321 n^ 

Lcic K K 281 n® 

Lenz, R 247 

Leonard, G S 290 

Leo V. Mankowski, see Mankowski 

Lcscallicr, D 375 n® on 376 

Lesebuck Hoefer 166 n® 

Lesny, V. 205 n^, 209 n^, 336 n' 
Leumann, E 62 n^, 70 n^, 151 nS 
324 n® at 325, 326 n®, 369 n^ 

386 n® 

L6vi, S 5 n® at 6, 9 n®, 1 1 n®, 23 n^ 
67 n*, 81, 81 n®, 142 n^, 178 nS 
x8o n^, 184 n®,i86 n®, I93>I97 n®,®, 
200 n®, 201 n^, 214 n^, 233 n®, 

244 n^, 246 n®, 271 n®, 276 n®, 

277 nS 281 n®, 282 n^, 291 n®, 

296 n^, 297 n®, 346 nS 34 ^, 

348 n®, 350 n\ 352 nS 366 n‘ 
Leyen, F von dcr 302 n^, 330 n®, 
332 "1, 358 n^, 366 n^, 369 n^ 
Liber de Dma et Kalila of Raimundus 
de Biterris 337 

Liebe und Ehe in ^ten und modemen 
Indien 66 n^ 168 n^ 

Liebich, B 44 n®, 48 n®, 200 n® 
Liebrecht, F 80, 330 n^, 342 n®, 

364 n® 

Life, Three objectives of (artha, 
dharma, kama) — 174 
Life of Kalidasa Scneviratne 45 n® 
Lights of Kandpus 336 n® 

Llfaiuka 140 


Lendach, H 128 n®, 131 
Lindenau, Max 10 n^, 193 n^, 

197 ni, 201 nl, 205 n®, 208 n®, 
209 nl 
Linga Cult 362 

Literary History of India Fraser 
266 n® 

Litteraturblatt fur Orient 226 n® 
Litteratur und Sprache der Singha- 
lesan 45 n® 

Livre des Lumi^res ou la Conduite des 
roys 336 
Livy 90 
Llewelyn 339 

Llewelyn and his dog 340 
Lobendanz, E 244 n^, 248 n® 
Txikananda 200 
Lokoktimuktavali 163 n^ 
Lolimbaraja 80 
Loman,J R A 2990* at 300 
Love Songs, Love Lyrics 32, 35, 
107-148 

L R Vaidya, see Vaidya L R 
L Scote 253 n® 

Luber, A 366 n® 

Lucas, H 410 

Luders H 37 n*, 108 n^, 178 n^ at 
» 79 > *95 at * 96 , * 97 , n^, 198, 
* 99, 253 n , 273 n*, 273 n*, 273 n®, 
274 n®, 391 n^ 

Lyon, Diocese of— 340 
Lyne Poetry 3, 35, 37, 88, 106-148, 
in single stanzas-i 27 f , Religious 
Lyrics 135-148 
LZB 154 nS 275 n^ 

M 

Macbeth 266 
Macchiavelli 150 n® 

Macdoncll 120 n®, 149 n®, 173 n®, 
201 n^ 

Madana 281, 281 n® 
Madanabhirama 133 n^ 
Madanamaheuka 350 
Madgavkar, K R 266 n® 

Madnava 105 n^, 12 1 
Madhavabhafta 82 
Madhavanalakamakandala-katha 

376 

Madhavanala-katha 376 n® 
Madhavarao I 31 
Madhuravani Poetess 87 
Madhuravijaya 104 
Madhusudana 272, 273_ 
MadhusQdana of Mithila 
Madhusudana Sarasvati 140 n® 
Madhyamavyayoga 205, 207 
Magadha 43 
Magadhas (singers) 40 
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iig n\ 


Matsyapurana 245 ^ 

Maudgalyayana 198, igg 
Max Koch 330 n} 

Max Muller 38 n^, 117 xi , , 

, *57, 1 73 "2, 273 n\ 333, 341 
Max Muller Hitopadesa, German 
Translation 328 n^ 

Mayapujpaka 270 n* 

Maurya, Ghandragupta 234 
Maurya dynasty 40 
Maurya ICing Candragupta 150 
Mayura 52, 52 n®, 132, 132 n^, 1400’ 
Mayura, sec also Quackenbos 
Mayuraja 270 n® 

Mayuragiri 105 

Mayura Sanskrit Poems of 388 

Mayurastaka 132 

Mazumdar, B G , see Majumdar 
B G 


M Ghakravarti, see Ghakravarti, M. 
Megati Temple 48 n* 

Meghaduta 11 n** at 12, 45, 4g, 117, 
122, 265, 347 n* 

Meghaduta, Imitations of — 120 
Meghaduta story 118 
Meghavijaya 325, 325 n® 

Mehendale 225 n^ 

Mchcndalc, K G 223 at 224 
Meier, E 117 n^, 159 n^, 244 
Melanges JAvi 346 n^, 394 n^, 

399 n2, 405 n2 
Mdlusme 326 

Memorial verses, see Kank^ 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 82 
Mentha 49, 50 
Merutunga 53 n^, 158, 387 
Meuphor (rupaka) 151 
Metres, Metrics 13, 108; mystical 
harmony of— 31, Names of metres 
32 

Mcttcya, Ananda 200 n® 

Mcwatis 89 
Mexican festivals 182 
Meyer, G 108 n*, no, 120 
Meyer J J. 66 n^, 80 n®, 106 n®, 
108 n^, 130, 155, 169 nl, 170. 

344 n\ 365 n^, 369 n\ 38a n® on 
383, 387 388 n*, 389,39* nS 

392 n*, 394 n^. 

Midsummer Nights Dream ; Sansknt 
Tran'. 291 n® 

Mihiragula 43 
Miller, G. Morey 179 n® 

Mimic Dances 182 
Mimus, 193 

Miac Essays Golebrookc 154 n\ 
189 

Mittavindaka Jataka 361 n® 
Mitbila 2 n*® 


Mitragupta 393 

Mira, Pramadadasa 29 n® 

Mitra, Rajendralal, see Rajendralal 
Mitia 

Mittavindakajataka 361 n® 
Mitteilungen der Anthropolog i82n^ 
Mixed form, see Prose 
M L Nagar 93 n® 

Modi, J J 365 n® 

Mohammad Shah III (1720-1747) 
370 n® 

Mohamudgara 166 
Mohanadasa 272 n^, 273 
Moharajaparajaya 288 
Moharajaparmaya 288 n® 
Monastery 89 
Monchslatein 338 n^ 

Mongols et leur pr4tendu r61e 
dans la transmission des contes 
indiens vers I’occident Europien 
338 n® 

Mongols, 370 n® at 371 
Monier-Williams 239 n, 244 247 
Monmohan Ghakravarty 29 n®, 
48 n® 

Morall Philosophic of Doni 336 
Morgenstierne, G 223 
Morison, J 102 n® 

Mother Gult 362 
Moticandra 299 n* 

M P L Sastry 296 n® 

Mrcchakapka igi, 224, 225 n®, 
226, 228 231, 232, 234 
Mrcchakapka, uber das Verhaltms 
z^vischen Garudatta und Mrccha- 
katika 223 
Mrgaraja 266 n* 

Mrtasamjivani 3 in® 

Mrtyunjaya 376 

Mudraraksasa 158 n®, 1 91, 232, 
233 n^, 233 n®, 236, 263 n® 

Mugdhakatha 356 
Mugdhopadesa 173 
Muir, John 151 n^ 

Muka 139, 139 
Muktapida, King 82 n^ 

Muktavali 55 n® 

Mukula 21 
Mukundamala 139 
Mukundamuktavali 140 
Mukundanandabhaiia 296 
Mukhya 25 
Muladeva 358 

Mulla Tantai LoaUon 337 n® 
Mullcnhoff 303 n®, 335 n* 

Muller, August 384 n® 

Muller, Berthold 238 n® at 239 
Muller, D H 339 n^ 

Muller, Max, see Max Muller 
Mum Bharata, see Bharata 
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3«7 n^, 3-S, 415 n* 
Nirajanab’iattJ: 140, 414 
NarA>a.iibbaj|ahari 80 n® 
NS'ayanifUtsjtn 87 n® 

Kiiravana Ganapati Sa^tri 57 n* 
N.'irayanananda 10 f 
Narijana Miah 105 
Nirajaip'Visnu 32711® 
NrirrijanTyissotra 140, 415 n* 
Narrative literature 301 
Nasrallah, etc p 338 
Nija 180 n' at 181, 182 
Najaka 28, 182, 184, 187, t 88 
Najaiuira 6 
Ni\a\atapraha$ana 301 
Na{a>atj 1 82 
Nitira Savri, S. M. 45 n® 

KApkS 186, 251 
\atyJ»'JafP"ina =83 n* 

Nii>ali>cana aa n® 

Niiyapradlpa to n®» ayt ti* 
Naivaiattra 6, 10 n®, 39, 50 n*, 
188, tgo, 234 
N*a{yawJa 7, 8 
VivakAljtlita 40 n* 

Navacivloi toG n* 

N ivaiahasfiftkacarita ga 

NavasSHav^ftka kvacanta ga n* 

Nayacandra 103 

Nkyaka it 

Nk4ik8 it 

X'^mSditya 414 n* 

Nrnnduia tat 
NetntkurrUlra aG 
XeminirvSna 25 n* 

Nepjith>a 193 
NViibau'T, A. 335 n® 

Nerval M. rt G dc. 224 n* 

N’ih-e, r. 166 n \ 259 n* 

NrvrSrl 32G 

N'GGW •i n*, 122 n®, 173 n*, 

180 on 18 1, 233 253 n*« 

i<r 5 n®, 3'i4 tjS, 391 
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Nitipradipa 164 
Nltiratna 164 

Nitisara 125 n®, 164, 263 n® 
Nitisastra 77, 150, 308, 313, 345, 
368 

NitiSataka 153, 154, 156, 158, 159 
161. 

Nityasvarupa Brahmacari 83 n® 
Nobel, Job 5 n^, n n®, 25 

X22 n® 

Noldcke, Th 332 n® on 333, 333 

384 

Nomadische Strcifcrvcicn im Lande 
der Kalmakcn 370 n® 

North, Thomas 336 
North Western Dialect 348 
Nouthukpakarana 337 n® 

Novels X4, X50, 302, 306,— Historical 
90, X03 

Novels ; Greek and Indians 4x0 
Nuns 19 X, 249 f , 263 
Novus Esopus 337 
Nuti Giulio 335 
Nrsimha 276 
Nyayabindu xx n® at X2 
Nyayaiastra of Medhatithi 204 
Nyayavacaspati Rudra X05 

O 

OG X78 nS X83 n', 324 n® at 325, 
376 n®, 399 
OGV 57 nS X93 n* 

ODBL X46 n® 

Ofisterley, H X58 n®, 369 n^ 370 n®, 
372 Xi® 

Ogden, C J 25X n® 

Ojha, G H X02 n® 

Oldenberg, H 5 n^, 95 n^ X55, x8o n^, 
229 nS 24X nS 259 n®, 304 n®, 
375 n® at 376 

Oldenburg S de 375 n* at 376 
Oliver, R P 224 n^ 

Onent und Occident 335 n®, 337 n®, 
342 n®, 364 n®, 376 n^ 385 n* 

Orissa 88, X47 
Ornate Epic 57 ff 
Ornate Fictions 388 
Ornate Poetry (Ipvya), Characteri- 
stics or mendifs x -5, in verses or 
• in prose 
Oster, L 387 n® 

Otto, Keller 343 

Outlines of the History of Alamkara- 
Literature . Kane 5 n^ 

Oxus 42 

P 

Pabbeka 3411^ 


Peccekabuddhageschichten 384 n®, 
393 

Pada, quarter 31 
Padankaduta X2X n® 

Padataditaka 300 
Paddhati 176 
Padmagupta 54. 92 
Padmanabha, Brahmana X59 
Padmananda 8x 
Padmaprabhrtaka 300 
Padmapurana 238, 238 n® at 239 
Padmasimha Sarma 174 n* 
Padmavalikatha 356 
Padyakadambari 82 n® 
Padyamrtatarangini 178 n® 
Padyaracana 178 n® 

Padyasamgraha 178 n® 

Padyavali 126 n®, 178 n®, 276 n® 
Pahlavi 3x7 

Pais’acI dialect, 192, 348, 349 
Paksipakaranam 337 n® 

Palaka 227 

Panasikar X42 n^, 259 n®, 261 n®, 
27X n® at 272 
Pancabanavijaya 296 n^ 
Pancadan^achatraprabandha 377 
Pahcala King 133 n^ 
Pahcakhyanaka 324 
Pancakhyana Caupai 325 n® 
Pancakhyanoddhara 325 
Pancaratra igi, 205, 206 
Pahcasati 139 
Pahcasika X33 n^ 

Pancatantra 4X, 232, 304 n^, ®, 305 
n®, 308, 307> 307 n®, 308, 309, 
309 n^, 3x0, 3XX, 3x2-323, 3230®, 
324, 324 n® on 325, 325i 325 n®, 
326, 326 nS 327, 328, 330, 333> 
334, 337 n®, 347, 356, 357, 365, 
368 37* n®, 373 nS 380, 

380 n®, 383, 384, 4x3 
Pancatantra Benfey 330 nS 380 n* 
Pancatantra Buddhist Origm of— 330 
Pancatantra Circulation 332 
Pancatantra Heitel 3x0 n^, 328 n® 
Pancatantra Hindi Trans 328 
Pancatantra * Gain 368 n^ 

Later redactions 32 x 
: Nepalese Selection 310 
PaMavi Translauon 309, 

3x7, 333 „ 

Primary 308, 333 
Recension 3x9 
• Reconstructed 308 n® 
Redactions, Oldest 309 
: Southern 322 

South Indian 3x0, 325 
. Ten Chapters 334 
Text form 307 
Title 3XX 
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• Translations 328 n* 
Pancalantra, t/bcr das Tantra- 
khyayika, die Kasminschc Rczen- 
sioii dcs— 3o8n^ 

Paiicatanira, ubcr eincn sudlichcn 
tcxtus amplior dcs— 325 

World Literature 329 
Paficatantra books . different inde- 
pendent circulations 322 n^ 
Pancha-Tantra on Ics cinq ruses 
325 n^ 

Pantschatanlra 343 n®, 361 n^, 380 n* 
Pandavabhyudaya 296 
Pandavas 207 

Pandita 23 n®, 30 57 n^, 61 n*, 

8on*,8i n^, nyn^, 136 n^, 267 n*, 
271 n^, 288 n*, 415 n^ 

Pjififitn, S P sec S P Pandita 

Pandja Tandaram 329, 337 n® 

Pandya Ter Maram Rajasimha 205 n® 

Panegyrics 2, 35, 90 

Pamni 6 n®, 19, 33, 35, 196, 348 

Panjab 192 

PannaLall 2140^ 

Pantcha-Tantra, ou les Cmq Ruses 
sec in Pancatantra 


Pantschatanlra, sec Pancatantra 
Parab, K P 23 n^, 69 n*, 117 n*, 
153 n 3 , 224 ni, 239 n, 24a n^, 
„ 248 nl 251 n^, 259 n\ 387 n^ 
Parab, K P 178 11® 

Paramananda 135 
Paramara 92 n^ 

Paramara Prahladanadcva 280 


Paramardidcva 279 
Paramatmaprakaia Upadhyc 248 n^ 
Paramitas 361 
Paranjape, D M 254 n^ 

Paranjape, Sivarama Mahadeva 
164 n® at 165 
ParSsara 312 
Parasarya. Monk 401 
Parasurama 81 


Pargittr, F E 89 n', ii4n4 
Paria-Lcgcnd 370 n^ 
Parijaiaharanacampu 414 
Panjaiamanjari 281 
Panniala 92 
Panparvvila 188 n’^ 

Pariplava 304 n“ 

Pins, Gaston 332 n^ 

Pmsistaparsau 107 

Parrot as wise counsellor, talking 

parroS-book, sec Tutinameli 37*;. 

378 f 

Pars\abh>iidi>a 121 
Pars,\ anailncarita 377 n^ 

P trJi iparakraina 280 
Pm.si 10 
Paivati 37 


Parvalibhusana 278 n® 
Parvatiparinaya 278 
Parvatiparinayanataka, uber Banas — 
278 n® 

Parvatiparinayanataka Vamana- 
bhattabaaa 278 n® 
Parvatirukminiya 83 n® 

Patalavijaya 35 
Pataliputra 235 

Patanjah 2n®, 32, 37, 107, 156, 1890% 
196, 196 n®, 305, 307 n®, 394 n® 
Patankar, P N 239 n, 244 
Pathak 117 n®, 154 
Paths^, K B 48 n®, 50 n®, 82 n®, 

83 157 

Paftavali 89 n® 

Patti-Pombucchapura 277 
Pavolmi, P E <5 n®, contd at 6, 
106 n®, 207 n®, 238 n®, 273 n®, 
358 359 n®, 376 n®, 385 n®, 

386 

Pauh 335 

Pauli Schimpf und Ernst 342 
Pauranikas 40 
Pausanias 340 11® 

Pavanaduta I2i 
Pavie, Th 45 n®, 387 n® 

Pavyeka 34 
Pechuel-Loesche 345 
Peep into the Early History of India 
38 n^, 42 n®, 47 n^ 

Pclliot 200 n^ 

Pentamerone 364 n® 

Penzer, N M n® 

Penn, Dr 292 
Persian carpet 193 n® 

Persischen Papagcienbuchs 382 n® 
Persischcn Litter atur, Geschichte 
dcr — 382 n^ 

Pertsch, W 106 n®, 382 n* 
Pcrungadai *^49 n® 

Peterson it n® at 12, 22 n^, 24 nS 
30 n®, 36 n^, 37 n®, 39 nj, 49 n^, ®, 
53 n®, 54 n®, 56 n®, 67 nS 
at 68, 70 ni, 95 n®, ii4n®, 136 n“, 
143 n®, 162 n*, 163 n^, 164 n®, 
175 n®, 176 n®, 178 n^ n®, 

265 n\ 279 n®> 326 n®, 

388 n^, 392 n®, 405 n®, 410 n*, 
410 n®, 410 n^, 414 n® 
Peterson, F G 67 n^ at 68 
Peterson J D 143 n® 

Petrus Alphonse 338 n^ 

Pforr, Anton von 336 
Pfungst, A 382 n® at 383 
Philemon and Baucis 359 
Philologischc Wochcnschnft 346 n® 
Philosophy, Philosophical literature 
26, 135 

Pickford, Joh. 259 n' 
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Pilpa> . Indian Plitlosphcr 338 n" 
Piiigala Pingalaiiaga 31-33, 37 
Pischcl, R 5 n^, 6 n^, 9 n^, 25 n“, 
27 nj. n^ n 51 55 n-, 

56 n®, 68 n^, 69 n\ 83 1 14 n®, 

115 at 116, 1 16 n"*, 121 n', 
127 n\ 13^. n<, i}2n', MGnS\ 
ij8 n', 162 n^, 178 n“, 

178 n* on 179, 192 n“, 193, 195 
*95 ^n*. on 196, 201 n*, 

22-, n', 226 n=, 230 n, 2}3, 2440^ 
24G n“, 247 n', 248 n^ 230 n" on 
25 *. 270, 273 n*. % 279 n 2 , 

3}8 n*, 368 n*, 389, 413 n^ 
Pislnroti, A K 201 n* 

Pidnroti K R 80 n^, 20t n^, 277 n' 
PHhamardali 293 
Ph'iils, John 37o~n‘ 

Plot epic 1 < 

Poetesses, see women 
Poetical dtMces 18 


Po-iics 5.35, 39 f . 7 *. 7 fi f , 83 f. 
88, etc 

Poetics Ansioslf 193 n' 

Poelik 179 n*, 229' II* 

Poctik unci Aesthetic dcr Indcr 5 n* 
Poctrv, see also Ornate Poetry' 
Poetry, Three Tvpcs of 21 
Pohl, E 224 n* 

Political rdiles 3J-, 

Popular rial's 183 
Pornographical Stones 380, 391, P 
songs III Pornography 55, 168, 
803 f 

Porti i 339 o'* 

Potiphar 3(13 
Powys-mathtrs, 13} 

Po Yu King 337 n* 

Prahandha i 4.4 

Prabandhacintrunani 53 n*, 115 n 2 , 
138 ii 3 , 387 

Prabandhal osa 56 n", 387 
Prabhakara 1 48 n* 

Prabhakara Sastn 301 n* 
Prabhakaravardhana 403, 404 
Prabhavakacarita 52 n^ 
Prabhavatiparinaya 29 n®, 289 n® 
ProbodhacandraJaya282, 375 n* 
Pracandapandava 268 
Praret.asa-Sr uldhakalpa 204 
Pracinaltkhamal i 92 n* 

Pradhan, V G 78 n* 

Pradyota, King 220 
Pradyumnab'iyudaya 2 76 
Pradyumnavijaya 276 11® 

Prahasana 183, 292, 297 n* 
Prajyabhatta 95 n*, 102 
Pndcarana 185, 186, 187, 193, 214 
Prakrit 22, 368 n* 

Prakrit Period 38 n* 


Prakrita-Dvyasrayakavya, see 
Dvyasrayakavya 
Prakrtapingalasutra 33 n^ 
Pramadadas Mitra 29 n® 
Prasannaraghava 132 n®, 134 n*, 271 
Prasasti 41, 91, 280 
Prasastipatlas 89 n® 

Praiastiratnavali 29 n® 

Prastavana 30, 188, 202 n* at 203 
Prataparudra 28, 281 n®, 289 
Prataparudradeva 147 n* 
Prataparudradeva of Orangal 277 n® 
Prataprudra, Inscription of 29 n* 
Prataparudra Kalyana 28, 281 
Prafiparudraya^obhusana iin®, 12 
n*, 28, 281 
Prataparudriya 28 
Pntiharcncluraja tg, si, ss n* 
Pratijhayaugandharayana 192 n*, 
204, 203, 219 n® at 220, 233 
Pratimanataka 20i n*, ®, 204, 205, 
210, 212 

Pratimanalaka of Bhasa 240 n® 
Pratis{hana 115 n* at 116, 348 
Praiarascna 67 o'*, 68, 399 
Pravarasena II 30, 67 
Pravesaka 187 n* 

Prayaga 32 n* 

Preks'inaka 271, 278 n* 

Prcmacandia, Papdita 83 n® 
Picmacandra Tarkavagisa 271 n* 
Preuss, K rh 182 n* 

Preusr Jalirb 358 n* 

Print?, Wilhelm 202 n* ^ 
Priyadarsika 251, 251 n®, 532 
Proceedings and Transactions of the 
first Oneiital Conference 223 n* 
at 224 

Prologue Cadre dcs Milles ct unc 
nulls 383 n* 

Prose mixed with poetry 13, 15, 304 > 
311, 366, etc 

Prose Literature 15, 38, 302, 30D 
Prosa, Altmdischcn 180 n* 

Prosody 3, 9> * 3 > 3 * , 

P R Subramanya Sarma 30 n 
Prlhvlpala 211 n® 

Prllixlnlja 102 
Prllivlrajavijaya 102 
PrthvI Vallabha 54 n* 

Pulake^in II 70 
Pulinabhatla 406 
Puppet Play >95 ** , o 

Puraiia «0, 90, >35. *80 nS 238, 401 
Puranic Sul as 180 n at 18 1 ^ 

Purnabhadia 324, 3240 ,326, 342 n 
Pumabhadra, Narayana 313 n 
Purnakalas’agani 102 n 
Purnasarasvall 117 n 
Pururavas 180 n*, 304 ** 
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Puru^apariksi 386 
Purusottama 168 
Purusottamadasa 381 n® at 382 
Purvaplthika 394 
Purvaranga g, 30, 182, 188 
Pusalkar, A D 20 r 
Pusyamitra 248 
Pygmalion 412 

Q 

Quackcnbos, G P 52 n®, 136 n^, \ 

137 

Quackcnbos . The Sanskrit Poems 
of Mayura 136 n^, ^ 

R 

Rabbi Joel 335, 342 
Rlghavabhatta 239 n, 244 
Raghavadeva 175 n® 

Raghavan, V 25 n® 
Raghavanaisadhlya 83 
Raghavapandavlya 82 
Raghavapandavayadaviya 83 
Raghavavil^a 29 n® 

Raghu 62 

Raghunatha, the poet 105 
Raghunathabhyudaya 105 
Raghunathaji, K 151 
Raghunatha, King of Tanjore 87, 
105 n* 

Raghunatharao 3 1 
Raghuvamsa 2 nS 48 n^, 49, 57, 62, 
70, 94 . *77 n 2 

Raghuvamsa . Commentaries 67 
Raghuvamsa . Geographical data of- 

13 

Raikv’a 304 
Raimund 243 

Raimundus dc Bitcrris 337 
Raimonds de Bezier 337 
Raja Bhoja 376 
Rajadcvl, Brahmani 401 
Rajakivivamaija 49 
RSjanaka Alaka 76 
Rajanaln Bhafta 87 n* 

Rajanaka Jayaratha 87 

Rnjanaka Ratnak<ara 53, 76 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka, stc Ruyyaka 

RSjanaka Tilaka a6 

Rajanili I5if , 316 n^, 324 n^, 334 n® 

Ra^anltisamuccaya 15 1 n* 

Rajanitiiastra 15 1 

Rfijapraiasti 87 

Rajapuri 102 

Rrijnsckhara 22, 36, 36 n®, 50, 54, 
54 70, 70 n*, 164, 2or, 203, 

24602, 267, 268, 269 n, 270, 
279 n®. 387 


163 n® 

151 n^, 274 n®. 




n». 


Rajasekhara His Life and Writings 
54 n^, 269 n 
Rajasimha 203, 205 n® 

Rajatarangmi of Kalha^a ign®, 50n^, 
53 54 ni, 55 n®, 95, 95 "®, 101, 

161 nS *69 n®, 361 n®, 365 n® 
Rajatarangmi of Gonaraja loi 
Rajavali-Pataka ro2 
Rajavarman 50 n® 
Rajendrakamapura 
Rajendralal Mitra 
276 n® 

Rajputs 89 
Raknlgomin 1 1 
Raksasa 235, 236 
Raksasa-kavya 69 

Rama 29, 62 f , 78, 145, 141 f. etc. 
The poet Ql 
Ramabanastava 141 
Ramabhadra 141, 141 n®- 
Ramabhadradiksita 141, 271, 296 n® 
Ramabhadramba 105 n^ 

Ramabhatta 148 n^ 

Ramabhyudaya 53, 270 n®, 274 
Ramacandra 168, 279, 288 n® 
Ramacandra budhendra 153 
®59 n® 

Ramacandra of Tailanga 80 n® 
Ramacandra Tarkalamkara 299 n® 
Ramacapastava 141 
Ramacanta 82 

Ramadasa 67 n®, 67 n* at 68, 68 n* 
Ramadeva, Vyasasri 274 n® 
Rama>dramas 267, 271-275; of 
Bhasa 210-214; of Bhavabhuti 
259-262 

Ramagitagovinda 148 n®- 
Rama Hill 118 
Rama Kavisvara 91 
Ramakrsna 275 
Ramakrsna Kavi 299 
Ramakrsnakavya 140 
Ramanandanatha 126 n® 
Ramanarayana Tarkaratna 291 n® 
Ramanatha Jha, see Jha, Ramanatha 
RamanathaSastrijS K, 299 n® 
Ramanuja 275 n® 

Ramanujacarya, Vavilla 296 
Ramapalacarita 82 
Rama poet 279 
Rama Prasada Ch^da, see Chanda, 
Rama Prasad 
Ramarsi 69 n® 

Ramarudra 126 n® 

Ramastaprasa 141 

Ramasvami Sastri Siromani 82 n^ 

Rama-Talc 362 n® 

Rama Tarkavagiia Bhajlacarya 1330' 
Ramavarman, Maharaja 121 n® 
Ramavarman, Pnnee 276 n® 
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R.lmavarmm R.ya, K i nS i8on^ 
at i8i, 277 n® 

Ramlivatara Sarma 174 
Rama>ana i, 3, sn^, 35, 39, 40 n' 
55. 62, 65,79, 82,99,^19611“, 
210, 239 n, 347 n*, 354 n“, 386 
Rama) anacampQ 414 
R'lmriyanamafijari 81 
Ramayanasara 87 
Rambha-^uka-sam\ada 168 
Ramciiara 297 n® 

Ramila 49 
RamaHl Kanjilal 97 
Ranacchoda 87 
Ran 5 ditya 97 
Ratiqacar)'a 296 
Ran^acariar, S 259 n' 
Ranganatha'iwami Arj’aiarguru, S 
P V 161 n“, 352 at 353 
Rantivarman 233 
Rapson 47 n*, 178 at 179, 191 
233 399 n * 

Rasa 9, 10, 20 
Rasa dance 182 
Rasagaiigadhara 30 
Rasalu 180 

Rasamanjar! 29, 142 n' 
RasaratnahSra 31 
Rasasadana 296 
RnsataraAgin! 29 
Raainpaisana 161 n® 

Rasiknmnrana 105 
Rastkapriya 142 
Rasikaranjana 168, 296 
Rasikaratna 201 
Rastraku^a 80 
Rastraudiia 105 
Rasjraudhavamia 105 
Rati 57 

Ratuambhoga 61 n* 

RatnacQdakatha 384 
Ratnadeva i74nl ^ 

Ratnakara 77, 77 n®, 95 n® 
Ratnakara Rajanaka, see Rajanaka 
Ratnakara 

Ratnam Aiyar, T R 259 n , * 
Ratnaickhara 33 

Ratnavali 160, 187, 205 n'*, 251,251 
n2, 252 n^, 267 nS28r, 392 n’ 
Ratnapala 325 
Ravana 67, 70 
Ravanayunlya 79 
Ravanavadha 77 
RSvanavaha 67, 68 n* 

Ravicandra 126 n®, 127 n* 
Ravidcva 69 
Ravivarman of Kerala 276 
Raudra 10 

Rawlinson, R G 193 
Rayamukutamai^i 36 


Ray, Sarada Ranjan 244 
Rcal-Encyclopadie der klassischen 
Altcrtumswisscnschaft, Pauly- 
Wissowas 346 

Reconnaissance de Sakuntala V. 
Henry 237 

Rcdcn und Aufsatze 159 n®, 194 
Regnaud 5 n^, 29 n®, 159 n®, 

224 

Reich, Hermann 193, 194, 195, 

410 n* 

Rcinckc Fuchs 335 n^ 

Reinhart Fuchs 335 

Rcisc nach Ostindicn und China 

370 

RciUcnstcin, R 187 n® 

Relationship between Greek and 
Indian Dramas 196 
Religions of India 290 n' 
“Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature” 
38 n^ 

R6\ue Archdologique 193 n' 

Revue Critique, 176 n® 178 n* at 179 
Rewa 105 n^ 

Rczensioncn dcs Bhojaprabandha 

387 n® 

Rgveda 180 nS 225, 245 
Rgvcdapr 5 tiiakhya 31 
Rhampsipinit 364 n® 

Rhdtorique Sanskrite by P. Regnaud 

Rhys Davids, T W 45 n® 

Rhys Davids, Mrs C A F 136 n® 
Ridding, C M 405 n® 

Riedcr Pascha 337 n^ 
Riemcnschneider, A W 142 n^ 

Riti 16, 18 n® at 19 
R6cr, E 29 n®, 83 n® 

Roger, A 159 n^ 

Rohde, E 345, 41 1, 412 n* 

Roth 385 n® 

Roman go 

Roman Emperors 344 n® 

Romoco and Juliet-Drama of India 
263 

Rosen, F 109 n^, 146 n®, 292 n® 
Rosen, George 382 n® 

Rosenpranr, K 282 n® 

Roy, H C 82 
RsyaSranga 391 
Rtusamhara 49, 122, 124 n^ 

Rucaka 26 
Rucipati 271 n^ 

RUckert 58 n^ 7 * « » 76, 125, 128, 
143 144 145. 159 n®, 3280® 

Ruckert, Friedrich 64, 69 n®, 128, 
142 n^, 244^ n^ 

Ruckert, Heinrich 244 n* 

Rudra 27 

Rudrabhatta 22 n^, 27 
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Rudradaman 38 
Rudradasa 268 n* 

Rudradeva 277, 277 n® 

Rudrakavi 105 
Rudradeva 126 n“ 

Rudrasimha, see Ksatrapa Rudra- 
simha 

Rudrafa 22, 22 n’, 23, 26 , 27 n*, 
36, 226 n^, 368 
RudraySmalatantra 189 
Rukminlharana 280 
RukininTparinaya 88, 276 n’ 

Ram, King 412 
Rupadtva, Vidyabhusana 140 
Rupagosvamm 121, 140, 148 n^, 

178 n“, 276, 

Rupaka 16, 17, 28, 30, 186, 187, see 
also Metaphor 
Rupakrti 42 

Ruyyaka 22 n®, 26, 26 n®, 28, 29, 
30, 36 n^, 54 n“, 78 n®, 86, 86 n*, 
92 II®, X36 n®, 169 n^, 266 n®, 
267 n*, 271 n* 

Ryder, A W. 224 n^, 324 

S 


Sabdalamkara ii, 16 
Sabha 86 
§adguru 5 isya 32 
Sadi 382 

§i^]-tuv'»mana 122 n® 
Saduktikamamrla 3911^, 174 
Saginka 252 

Saganka ; Princess of Ceylon 253 
Sagen-Stoffe dcs Rgveda 173 
Saharrija ofTanjore 1684-1711 2890® 
Sahasankn of Ujjayini 22 
Sahid David 336 

Sahityndarpana 3 n", ii 2=, oQ, 
r8G n^, 187 ni, 191 n\ 2, 267 n^, 
271 n®, 278 nS 279 n 3 
Sahityakauniudi 23 n® 

Sahfdaya 20 
Sahfda^nilln 26 n® 

Sahrdajamnda 86 
Sailusa 183 
Snot Marunianus 391 
Saint Martin’s Bird 342 n® 

S.ma Tantrism 3G6 n® at 367 
Sais ism 332 
Sakambhara 173 n® 

Saiari 42 n® 

Saktas 137, 269 
Saktikumar.i 377 
Saklisvamin 82 n* 
iSakumala^ p, 183^ 

250 n* at 251 
Sikuntari ; Vlaptaiion 


238-241 


42 


Saluntalu, Drut'chr 242 ti< 


Sakuntala enactment 243 
^akuntala legend 383 
Sakuntalaratiasya 238 n® at 239 
Sakuntala . Text Reconstruction 
243 n® 

Saligrama Sastii 29 n® 

Salivahana 114, 372, 377 
Salivahanakatha 377 
Salomonic Decisions 376 
Salomonic Judgment 381 n® at 382 
Samarajadiksita 276 n®, 298 
Samavakara 186 
Samaveda 225 
Samayamatrka i6g 
Samba 137 n^ 

Sambapancasika 137 n^ 

Samba -Upapurana 137 n^ 
Sambhalimata 169 n^ 

Sambhu 163, 163 n® 

Samdfsa 12 1 

Samkalpasuryodaya 288, 288 n® 
Samkararama ^^tri, C. 28, 259 n® 
Samkrtyayani 253 n® 

Samkhya 305 n® 

Samkhasastia 305 n^ 

Samsthanaka 231 
Samudragupta 41, 42, 414 
Samudramanthana 280 
Sanaq 151 n^ 

Sanatkumaracaritam 116 n®, 211 n* 
Sandhimat! 98 
Sandhyakaranandi 82 
Sankara 127, 137. 138, 139 n% 167, 
239 n, 415 

Sankaracetovilasacampu 415 
Sankara . Commentator on Harsa- 
carita 399 n^ 

Sankaradigvijaya 127 
^ankaradiksita 276 n^ 

Sankaralala 274 n® 

Sankaramisra 142 n^ 

Sankaran 20 n® 

Sankarapandit 89 n® 

Sankara , poet 296 n^ 

Sankara P Pandita 45 n®, 62 n^, 67n® 
Sinkarasamhita 61 n® 
Sankaravarman 16 1 
Sankhadhara 297 
Sankhyapravacanabhasya 305 n® 
Sankhyayanasrautasutra 31 
Sanku 46 

Sanna 70 n^, 136 n® 

Sanna Sasirl, P. H. M 224 n^ 

S insknt und Deutsch ; Indischc 
spruclic 178 n®, Suka<aptati 37811® 
Sanskrit Chrcstomathic 251 n® 
Sanskrit Drama 1 78 n® at 1 79, 193 n®, 
280 n® 

S insknt Drama, Bibliography, sec 
Bibliography, Sanskrit Drama 
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Sanskrit Drama Keith 193 
Sanskrit Drama • Types of 178 at 

179 

Sanskrit no\el and Sanskrit Drama 
187 n= 

Sanskrit Philologle, Gcschichte der . 
sec Grschichtc dcr 


Sanskrit Poems of Ma%-ura 136 n" 
Sanskrit Porucs S K Dc 103 n®, 
271 n< 
banla 10 n® 

Santarasa 19 
Santinatha 280 
Santiiataka 162, 162 n® 

Santis iKsa 168 


Saptaj-si 58 

Saptalatala 108 n-, 13, 

Saptaiati 108 n- 

Saradaranjati, Ra\, sec Ray, S'lrada- 


ranjan i 

Siradatilala 296 n‘ 
Slradsaifiputraprakarana igO 
Siranjadhara O2 n^, 173, 173 n® 
Sirangadharapaddhati 173, 177 
S'lrasam’iccasa 95 n- 
Sarassraii Go Jdrss 91 
Sarass atil anjhlbharana 2} 

Sarasvati Riser ^03 
Sarass alls tot ra 125 
Sarda, Harbiias 102 
Sargabandha la. 

Sanputm 198, 199 
SSripiitrapral arana lyO 
SantMgara 332 

Sarkar, Vdiarilal, 'cc Viharila! 
Sarkar 

Sarma, I lard at ta 29 n" 164 n^ on 
165, 174 11*, 239 n 
Sam gadiianpadd ball 44 n*, 175 
Sarvabhaiiina, Kfsnasarman 121 
Sarvilaka 228 
Sarsananda 177 
Saiadhara 82 n® 

Sasikala 133 n* 

Sasiprablil 93 
Sastrakavya 79 
Sastri, Carud<‘S a 247 n* 

Sastrl, Ganapati, t 11 n^, 21 n*, 
22 n®,^23 n®, 61 ii“, 71 n*,^86 n^, 
117 n", 140 n®, 201 n*. 202, 

204, 203 nS 221 n*, 234 ni, 277 n^, 
297 

Sdstri Govinda Sankar, see Govinda 
Sankar Sastrl 

Sastri, Haraprasad, see Haraprasada 
Sastrl 

Sastri, K L V 83 n® 

S^trl, PSP 83 n“ 

S^tri, G Sankararama, see Samkara- 
rama Sastrl, C 


|atananda 22 n’, 27 n^, 82 
Satapathabrahmana 180 245 

Sataslokr 167 

Satas-ahana 22, io8, 114 115 n^, 

^ 348, 399 
Sati 99 
Satrap 38 n^ 

Satruhjay amahatmva 365 
Satfaka 268 n* 

Sattasai 37, 41, 108, 113, 114, 
114 n^, 1 16, 1 16 nS “ 
Satyahanscandra 279 
Saty'okSma 

Saubbikas, cm Bcitrag zur Gescliichte 
des indischen Dramas 178 
at 179 

Saugandhikaharana 278 
Saugata 361 
Saumilla 49 
Saurascnl 192 
Saurikathoday'a 69 n* 

Sas itrlcartla 274 n® 

Sas'itn-Poem 149 
Sayana 271 n® 

SBS. 192 195 nS 305 n® 

Scenic apparatus 194 
Schacht, H 353 n^ 

Schack 66 n" 

Schack, Ad Fr Graf von-62 n*^ 
Scliachtclgcschichlc 384 n- 
Schclmcn Roman 389 
Scliiifncr A 45 , 89 n®, 153 n^ 

355 378 n“ 

Schimpf und Ernst 335 n® 

Schiller 238 n®, 241 
Schlagintsscit, H 200 n® 

Schmidt, R 9 n^ 76 n®, 87 n®, 
163 n*, 168 n®, I70„n“, 172 n^ 
278 n®, 279 n*, 324 n“, 378, 381 n® 
at 382, 382 n®, 383 ni ”, 394 
Schmilinsky, G 244 


Schnaderhupfel 107 
Schoenberg, I 328 n® 

Schobl, H 376 n^ ^ 

SchSnberg 24 n®,8 2 n“ 

Shonfeld, K 162 n® 

Schroeder, L 106 n®, 120, 124 n®, 
128 n®, 129, 130, 134 n®, 146, 

t55 n®, 159 n®, 180^ n^, 18 1 n®, 
182 n*, 193 j 194 240 n®, 

242, 251 

Schubring, W 33 n® 

Schulthess, F. 309 n®, 332 « a* 333 > 
333 n®, 346 n*- ^ ^ 

Schuetz, C 71 n^, 72 n®,78 n^ 1170® 
Schuyler, M 178^0^ at 179, 239 n, 

244 nS 259 n® ,.01 
Schuyler M Bibliography 289 n^, 
291 n® , 

S D Gajendragadkar 399 n 
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Schagmtwcit, E i8o at i8i 
Schicgcl, A W V 326 n 3 
Scnart 259 n® 

Sen, Dinesh Chandra 133 
Scncviratnc, I. E. 45 n® 

Sen, Suhimara 299 n* at 300 
,'§c$3gtri ^astrl, M 49 
Sejakr^na 276, 414 
Setubandha 50, 67, 67 n^, 68 
Seven Wazirs 383 
Seven Wise Masters 339 
Sevya-Sevakopadeda 172 
Shadow Play 273 
Shah Jahan 31 
Shahnamch 412 

Shakespeare 194, 195, 249* 253 n* 
Shama Sastn, R 40 
Sharma, Haradatta, sec Sarma 
Haradatta 
ShcrrifF, G 214 n^ 

Shroeder 129 
Sib'Songlicng 376 
Siddha-pocts 52 n® 

Siddlurtha 200 n^ 

Siddhasena 373 n® 

Sjcg, E X73 n® 

SIFI 366 n®, 385 n® 

Sikha 235 

Sdaditya 51 n®, 257 n® 

Silhana 162, 162 n® 

Silvestrc dc Sacy 332 n® at 333 
Simile in Ornate Poetry 16 f„ in 
Gnamic poetry 153, m Samadeva 

. 363 

Simhanada 405 
Simhasanadvatrimsatika 371 
SimhasanadvatrimSatputtahkarvarta 
37 » 

Simhasanadvalrimiika 158 n* 

Simon 127 
Simon, R 126 n®, ® 

Simonides 344 
Stndabar 383 
Sindbad 365 n®, 383 
Sindbad, Book of 383 
Sindban 383 

Sindban, Syrisch und Deutsch 339 
Sindhuraja Navasahasanka t;*. 0*1 
Stndibadnamch 383 
Singhalese language and literature 
43 n® 

Sipanum 193 
Sirnj-al-muliik 151 
Si&upala 73 

Sisupalavadha 52, 72-73, 76, 77, 78 n' 

Sttii 

Stticnroman 389 
Siva 92, 93 

Suadasa 141, 3G6, g66 n® 3 

367 n^ 3^8 n*, 377/386 ’ ’ 


Sivarahasya 61 n® 
givarama 251 n®, 277 n^, 398 
Sivarama Mahadeva Panjape, see 
Paranjape, Sivaram Mahadeva 
iSivaramatripaihi, see Tripathi, 
Sivarama 

Sivasimha King of Mithila 386 n* 
Sivasvamm 77 
Skanda 366 n® at 367 
Skandapurana 61 n® 

S K De, See De, S K 
Skeat,W 182 337 

Slesa 17 

§Iokasamgraha 350, 35* „ 

Smith 37 n*, 42 n^, 5* n®, 54 n*, 
92 n®, 114 n®, 201 248 n* 

Solf, W 132 n®, 134 
Soma 25 

Somadeva 54 n®, 56, 56 218, 

257 n®, 267 n®, 280, 309, 310, 

m2 opo ncA nee 


Somadeva : Kathasaritsagara 406 
Somadeva * Lalitavigraharaja 280 
Somadeva, Ueber das Zeitalter des 
Kasmirischen Dichters 56 n' 
Somadeva Yaiastilaka 267 n® 
Soma • King 324 
Somapala 102 
Somapalavilasa 102 
Somaprabha 219 n® at 220 
Soraayajin, G J. iiyn® at 118 
Somesvara II 93 
SomsSvaradeva 103 
Somilla, see Saumilla 
Sonnerat 370 

Sonnwendfeste in Altindien 181 
Souby Bey 337 n*- 
Sourindra Mohun Tagore 266 n® 
Sovani, V V 50^, 22n^, 

Speyer 310 n*, 350 352 354 n®, 

366 n^ 

Speyer, J S. 349 353 , 

S P Pandit 92 n®, 95 n*, 195 n* at 
196, 247 n®, 248 n*, ®, 249 n* 
Sprachlichc Untersuchungen vlbcr 
des Mrcchakatika und das Dasa- 
kumaracarita 226 n® 
Sraddhakalpa 212 
SravastI 77 

Srldatnacanta 276 n® 

Sridharad^a 174 

Sridbarasena 50 n®, 79 n^ 

Siidharasen of Valabhi 50 n® 

Srldharasvamm 79 

Srihar$a 51 n®, 56, 83, 84, 85, 85 n® 

Srikantha 258 

Srikimthacanta 50 n®, 56, 86 n®, 95 
n® 163 11®, 177 
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Srimala 52 n®, 53 
Srinritha\cdanta\aqls? 298 
Srinivasirampu 415 n® 
^rinnasaca'^a 296 n' 

f rinivasa Santri 105 n' 
riv’allabha 54 n* 
grivara 87, 95 n', 101, 178 
Srtiijlira 10 

Smgarabhusana 278 n'^, 293 
Srngarahata 299 
Srngarajnamnirna>a 1G8 
Spigara prala^a 25 
Spigararasa^Jaka 124 n' 
Spigarasaptasatika 135 
Spigarasarvas^ a 296 n* 
Srng'iraiataka 153-15R 
Spigarasnaka Janardanabhat^a 
16a n* 

Nagaraja 163 

SrAgaratilaka 10 n^, 22 n’ 27, 124, 
271 n® at 272, 29G n^, 368 
Srxigaratiiaka Narahari 162 
Rudra^a 22 n' 

Srutabodha 34 

Ss!dd«-ktir 370, 370 

Stavarniila i }o 

Stem 50 n*, 54 n*, 97 

Stein, M. A 95 n^, 406 

Sten, Kono>\, sec Konow, Sten 

Stcinschncider 336 n® 

Stcnxlcr, AT 62 n^, 117 n*, 224 nS 
232 

St Guincfort 340 
SthSpaka 188 n* 

SthSpana 202 at 203 
Sthapati 188 
Stokes, B M 329 n® 

Stones of Knaves 357 
Story of Ardshi Bordshi Chan 37G 
Stotravali 139 
Straparola 338, 364 n" 

Strehly, G 251 n®, 2G1 n" 

StrlkathS 35G 

Strophen du Madhavanalakatha 

376 

Studies about Kath^santsagara 310 
nS 350 n' 

Studies in Sanskrit Literature 12G n" 
Styles, Types of i j, 18 
StUmckc, H 242 n® 

Stutikusumanjaii 139 n® 

Suali 201 n^ 

Subandhu 13 n^, 50, 51, 51 nS 

83.252. 348.3470®, 394.394 0 ®, 
395. 397. 408, 410 
Subandhu Vasav.idatta 346 n®, 
Vasavadatta 412 
Subh, sec Subha^itavali 
Subhadradhanahjaya 277 
Subhadraharana 277 n^ 


Subhadraparina) a 274 n® 
Subhadraparinayanataka 296 
Siibhasitamuktavali 3G n®, 175 
SubhasitanIvI 1G3 
Subhasitaratnabhandagara 178 n® 
Subhasitaratnakara iGG n^ 
Subhasitatnsati 153 n® 

SubiiasilavaU 22 49 n^, m ifi, 

178 

Subhasitavalr Srisara 178 
Subhasitavall Sumati 178 
Subha^a 274 

Subramanya Sarma, P R 30 
Sucaka 275 
Sudana 200 
Sudhalahari 141 

Siidlichc Pancatantra Hcrtcl 310 n® 
Sudraka 49, 50, 201, 223 n^ 224, 
225, 227, 232, 300, 377 
Sudraka, Epithet 225 
Sudraka’s Grammar 22G n® 
Sudrakakatha 49 
Suganakajhanadhiraja, Sec Jnana- 
dhiraja Suganaka 
Suka 102 
Sukasamdesa 121 

Sukasaptati 306, 327 n®, 377, 380, 
382 n®, 383, 384 
Sukra 312 

Sukrtasamkirtana Arisimha 103, 
103 n® 

Sukthankar, V S 23 n®, 2oi n^, 
202 n® 

Suktikarnamrta 174 
Suktimalika 175 n® 

Suktimuktavall 22, 175 n®, 178 n® 
Sultan Muhammad 282 
Sultan Shamsu-d-dunya 281 n® 
Sultan Sulaiman 337 
Sumanottara 307 n® 

Sumati 178 n^ 

Sundara 133 n®, *34 0^ 

Sundaramiira 10 n®, 271 n® 

Sunga Dynasty 248 n* 

Sunahiepha 304 n® 
Sunahscpha-Iegcnd 150 
Suparnadhyaya 180 n® 
Supar^akliyana 180 n^ 

Suphan, B 237 n® 

Suphan, P 166 n® 

Suprabhadeva 52, 72 
Sura 39 n^ 

Surananda 267 n® 

Surathotsava 103 
Surya (Aryasura) 140 
Surj'adeva, sec Surya 
Suryamail 5G n^, 98 
Suryamati Grandmother of King 
Harsa of Kashmir 353 
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Snoasataka 132, 136 
StiMul Kumar D', see De, S K 
Sun, Haradatn, S' c Haradattasuri 
Sj«>ala 93 n^, roi, 102 
Sums I, |0, 180 at i3i 
Sritndhara3o, 182 n“, t88, 194., 202 
Sutralamkara T97 
Sutra-iviylc g 
S iv.'ihahutJankatha 381 
Savarnakst ig8 
S'lvrtiatilaka 34, 79 
Svahasudhakarawampu 414 
Svapnavisavadatta n n®, 201, 201 
n”, 203, 205, 214, 252 
Svayamvara 63 
.^vctadvlpa 362 ^ 

l^vciambara Jama 381 n“ 

S. W A 2411'’, 104 n®, 278 n^, 310 n® 
Swings tOg n- 
.Sv\angs of the Panjab 183 
jsvamaladan^aka 125 
Svireon, Son of Seth 335 

T 

Tacitus 90 
Tagore, S M 53 n® 

Taittiris aveda 258 
Tika dynasty 163 
Takakusu, J 17 n“, 51 n^, i«)6 n**, 
200 ir, 236 n*, 231 n^, 257 
Talc tpic Brhatkatha 346 n^ 
Talmud 396 n' 

Fahl^-ul-ilm 388 n^_ 

Tam-bin-Slu 200 n^ 

Tani^va igi 

Tanjiir 12c, 151 n', 200 
Tvitra 37 j. 

TintrakUyana Nepal 325 
raolrakhyana Recensions 326 
rmlrakh>ayika i n-, 41, 134 
138 n~, 232, 233, 236, 304 118, 
309. 311, 31 1 n2, 316, 317, 319, 
320, 320 nS 321, 322, 323, 333 
35a n2, 389 

lantrikhyaviki, Dbersetzung Hmel 
32() o'* 

I'lntraloka 87 n^ 

I’Antrasira 36b n® at 367 
'I I'lt'-ic. B iddhisin 366 u® at 367 
I antnc rites 362 
I'lntrism 3G7 
rntumatl 271 n~ 

T«p-'savitsar*ijacarita 218 ii®, o-g „3 
I aoati'i un\ ir sn i 277 
r'»raH 267 n^ 

'I ir'i'ilthi 49 n’^, 89 

Tifan'itha Histfirv of Buddhism 450^ 

T irkamirn. J. X 78 u' 

'I area'* Khan go 


Tassy, Garem de 142 n® 

Tausend und eine Nacht 3590^, 372118 
Tawney, C H 53 158 n®, 233 n®, 

251 n% 259 n2, 353 n8, 365 n®, 
Tclang 51 n^, 157 n^, 233 n® 
Telang, K T 56 n®, 153 n®, 233 nS 
278 n3 

Telang, M R 142 n^ 

Telle, C 243 
Temple 180 

Temple Legends of the Panjab gGsn® 
Temple, R C 183 
Textus Ornatior 321 n^, 324,378 
Textus Simplicior 321-324, 3420®, 
378 ni 

Thakore, B K 243 n^ at 244 

Thanesar i;r, 300 

Thanamga 152 

Theatre Curtain 193 

Thdatre Indicn 67 n^, 178 n^, 180 

Theile, G 344 n® 

Therigatha 38 
Thieves Stones 386 
Thomas, F W i nS 5 n^, 22 
at 23, 36 nl, 47 ni, 49 n^, 51 n®, 
54 n2, 70 n% 77 n®, 125 n^, 139 
a » I74> 174 178 n®, 191“®. 

202 n\ 300 rfi, 31 1 n^ 394 n®, 

399 

Thomsen, V 348 

Thousand and One Night 383, 384, 
385 n® 

Thousand and One Truth 90 
Tibet i2r, 200 
Tilaka Rajanaka 26 n* 

Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays 194 n*- 
'Fochanan 200 
Todaramalla 259 n^, 276 n* 

Tormina 43 
Tortusi 151 

Trailokyavarmadcva 279 
Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Lite- 
rature De S K. 155 n^ 
Tribhuvanapala of Gujrat 274 
Tree Marriage Baca’s Kadambarl 
41 1 

Tree Marriage m Kalidasa ^akuntala 
41 1 n^ 

Tripathi, Sivarama 31 n®, 80 n®, 
394 n2 

Tnpipka, Chinese 340 n® 
Tripuradaha 280 

Tiipuradahana 69 n^ > 

Tnpurari 261 n® 

Tnsaspsalakapurusacauta 2ig n® at 
220 

Tristan and Isold 382 

Trithcn, F H. 259 

Triicdl. K. P, 11 11“*, 27 n®, 78 n', 

790** 
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Tmiknitm 414 
Tra\ikramnblnJi.i 414 
Tnvikramisena 366 n® 

Trojan Horse 107 r.l, 355 
Trojaka 186 " 

Troycr, A 95 n^ 138 
Trurapp, E 142 
TSS 57 n* 

TullberR, O F 248 
TuIIti, R VSsudcx'a 13 
Tufiqa 9C 
Turfin 198 

Tulln.imch 360 n*, 382 
Tutliwmch of Nachsh sabi 
~ 383 

T>-pes of Snskni Dramas 178 n* 
at 179 


Ubh.is.lbhu’irika 300 
Udajnna 232 
Uda>m'i Kadai 319 1,2 
»n7 n* 

Udapna Storv of 347, 347 n< 
Udblntnir, 19, 22. 23,26,30,61 nS 

/O n“ 

Udblnfasivcka 26 n* 

Udattar-l^hava 270 n‘ 

Uddin\iduta 121 
Uddyotakan n n* at 12, 308 
Udenas’attbu 347 
Udic>a S>.lmihka 300 
mj 3 «n 343 n= 

Ujja>ini 42 n’, » 18, 348,372 
Djjvahdaiia 107 n® 

Uh!e, H. 366 n= 

Uma 57 

Umapatidhara 56 
Umeiacandra Miira 291 
Unldjsutra 107 n® 

Und ^enn dcr Hirnmcl Papicre svarc 
396 n» 

Unmiitaraghasa 271 
Unlcrsucljiingcn Ober die Gesdnehte 
dcr gricdnschcn Fabcl 335 n* 
Dpadesasataka 163 
Upadhjc, A N. 268 
Upagupta, 197, 248 n* 

UpakoSa 359 n* 

Upama ifa 
Upanagarika 19 
Upanisad 2 n~ 

Uparupaka 184 n’, 186, 187 
UrubJianga 205 
Urvail 3040= 

Ujas-hyiTins 106 
Utpaladcxa 139 


Utpalaraja 54 
Utprcksavallabha 141 
Utsrstania 106 
Uttarajjhayana 180 
Uttararamacanta 10 261 

U\a{a 23 n® 


Vacaspati 312 
Vaccharaja 325 n" 

Vadicandrasuri 121 
Vagbhafa 22, 26, 26 
Vagbhaja, Jama 25 
Vagbh?4aiamkara 18 n® at 19, 26 
Vagbliajas 26 n“ 

Vaglicla kings 103 
Vaidarbha 13, 38 
Vaidya, C V 89 
Vaidva, L R. 31 
Vaidya, R L 141 n® 
Vain]gya<a{aka 153, 154, 156, 372 
Vairagyai itaka of Appayadik^hita 
162 n* 

Vairagyaiataka of JanardanabhaRa 
162 n® 

Vairocana i6r n® 

Vaisnavism 352 
Vaijnasism, saivism 204 n* 
Vajjalagga 174 
Vakataka 67 n* 

Vakpati 77, 92 n^, 201, 394 
Vakpati II 54 n* 

Vakpatiraja 23, 53, 92, 258 n* 
Vakrokti 17, 83, 394 
Vakroktijivita 21 
Vakroktipaficaiika 53, 77 
Vakyapadlya 156 
Valabhl 50 n®, 79 

Vallabbadasa 366 „ k 
V allabhadcsa 77 n®, 117 ^ , 163 n“, 

>76, 177. 347. 347 

Vallabhadcva, Kashmiraka 177*^ 

Vallaurl, M 279 

Valmiki 3, 3 n^, 47, 50, 62, 268, 273, 

346 g 

Vam?na »i, 18, 19, 26, 33 n®, 52n , 

53, nS 70. 72, 83 ni, 127, 

179 n^, 225 n“, 266 nv 395 
Vamanabbattabana 86, 278 
Vamanacarya 268 n® 

Vamsamani 148 
Vamilvadana 83 n® 

Vamuka 22 n^, 27 n' 

Vanamali 275 
Vanibliusana 34 
Vaninatha 299 
Varadacarya 296 
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Varahamihira 14, 33, 46, 50, 95 
Vararuct 34, 46, 134 164, 300, 

3i8 n2, 37T 

Vaiaruci und Hcmacandra 248 
Vardhamanabhatta 271 n* 

VarmaJa 72 
Varmalata 52, 52 n®, 72 
Vamamalastotra 141 
Vamaratnakara 297 n® 

Vasanta 57, 183 
Vasanlascna xgi 
Va^antatilaka 296 
Vasantavilasa 104 
Vasaniikasvapna 291 n® 

Vasantotsava 252 

\^asavadatta 13 n^, 17 n®, 51 n^, 
850®, 175 0^306, 307 n®, 347 n®, 

354> 394> 394n» 395 4*3. 

413 n® 

V A Smith, sec Smith 
Vastu ( plot) 10 
V.astupala 103 
Vastupalacarita 104 
Vasudcva, 69 ni, 69 n®, 80 n®, 12 1, 
268 n® 


Vasudcva Parana Agrawala, 
Agraw^a, Vasudcva Parana 
Vasudcva Sarman 387 n® 
Vasudcva Cayani 301 
Vasudcva Tullu, R. 45 
Vasudcvavijaya 80 n® 

Vajasavitri 270 
Vatsabha^ti 79 n*' 

Vatsala 25 
Vatsarjlja 279 

Vatsaraja of Kahhjara 296 
Vaisyayana 401, 402 
Vatudasa 174 
Va^upurana 402 
Vcdrmga 31 
Vtdantadcsika 163 
Vrdantakalpataru 304 n® 
Vrcbschc Mythologic 181 
ycinabhfiprila 126 n® 
Veniabhuprilacarita 86 n® 
Vcnidatta 178 n® 

Vcnlsamlura 53 n®, 266 
yaikntadhvann 83 n® 

Vnkaja Fipt of Pcnnakonda 30 
Wnkifanatha 163 288 ^ 

\tny*‘tiraman, S 137 n® 
yrnkatarama SSstri 301 n® 
Vciikateia 4,5 „2 ^ 

Vcssintara-Jataka 200 
Vcta a 366, 366 n« 

\ cta abliaj{a 46, 164 

\ ct^. amata 3G6 n® at 367 
Vctniapaurasmiiat, goo/ , 


VetalapancavimSatika 158 n^, 356, 
365, 366 n®, 368, 375 n^, 

376 

VetalapancavimSatika ; Tibetan Form 
370 n® at 371 

Vetalapancavimsati-stones 361, 361 
n®, 366 

Vetala-stories 361 n®, 393 
Vibhasa 192 n® 

Vibhatsa 10, 262 
Vidagdhamadhava 276 
Viddha^alabhanjika 268 
Vidhavavivahanataka 291 n® 
Vidusaka 188, 190, 194, 195 n^, 

19.8, 199 

Vidya 133 
Vidyabhusana 23 n® 

Vidyabhusana H M. 45 n® 
Vidyadhara 27, 28, 83 n®, 347 
Vidyadhari 93 
Vidyadhari Princess 280 
Vidyanatha 28, 2&1 
Vidyaparinayana 289 n* 

Vidyapati 95, 386 
Vidyaranya 271 n® 

Vidyasundara of Bharatacandra 

„ *33 - 

Vier Erzahlungen aus der Sukasaptati 
378 nS 383 n^ 

Vigraharaja IV of Ajmer 280 
Viharilal Sarkar 238 n® 

Vijayacandra 56, 83 
Vijayadharmasun 288 n® 
Vijayanagara, King of 297 n® 
Vijayasena 56 n® 

VijayaSrl 281 
Vijnanagita 288 n^ 

Vikrama 42, 94 

Vikrama of Calicut 80 n® 
Vikramacarita 323 n®, 371, 384 
Vikramaditya 43; 48 n®, 

49 , 49 nS 5? nS w’, 95 , 115 n®. 
125 n®, 158, 273, 347 n®, 366 n®, 
372, 372 n\ 373 n^ ®, 374, 

„.376, 377 
Vikramaditya VI 55 
Vikramaditya Pururavas 244 n® 
Vikramaditya’s Umbrella 377 
Vikramankadevacanta 54 n®, 55, 

,,,55n®, 93, 95, 132 n®, 399 n* 
Vikramodaya 376 

Vikramorv^iya lo n®, <45, 49, 187, 
195 at"i96, 2^7 2^8; 265, 

268 

Vikramorva Siya : Trans 247 n^ 
Vilasaickhara 293 
VilomSksarakSvya 140 
Vimala 211 n® 

Vinata 180 n^ 

Vinayaka 394 n*' 
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Vina>a of Mah^.lnghika 340 
Vinajapj^aka 198 
VIra 10, 25, 262 
Virabhanudajah*iN*y3 lO'j 
\^racarita, Ubcr das Viracantam 
377 n3 
Viraciriira 377 
Viradhasala 103 
Virai ampara>acarita 105 
Vjrarai^hiva 259 n' 

\nrasimha 133 

\*ira!jinha of Mahilapattann 133 
Vira{a 191, 206 
Vjranp''r\a 277 
N'lrci.aribh i{ia 163 n* 

VisaHndatta 50, 158 n“, 201, 233, 
236 

VisUindcsa 233 n" 

\i5aladc\a 81 
Vischcr, Fr. T. 4 
Viskambhaka 187 n' 

Vijnu 23 
Vis^ubbakti 283 
VijnubbaV td alpilata 168 
Vjsnudasa 121 
VisnuRupw 313 n* 

Vijnupurana 6 n*, 181 
Vijnuiirman 312, 327 n* 

Vijvajjt 63 

Viisanutha 29 n®, 186, 278, 2780^ 
Viivanfitliadrsa O7 
Viivanatln KasirAja 29, 29 11® 
Viivaniara 200, 200 n* 

Vjiscssara 20 n®, 21 n®, 83 n® 
Vis\c<\aradatia 300 
Vila 190 
Vithi 186 
Vilthalaiaslri 67 
Vitaata 67 n* 

Vivas\aii 62 
Vivcka 375 

Volkerpsychologic 182 n^, 330 n® 
VraiyasamrohanI 411 
Vraddhacanakya 151 n' 

Vrddha\'>asa 69 ir 
Vrajanatha 121 n® 

Vrccsc, J M dc 97 
Vf§abhanujanalika 276 
V^akapt 304 n® 

Vrttaratnakara 34, 34 
Vrtti ig 
Vfttikara 20 
Vj-ttivartika 30 n® 

V S Bharadv<1.ja 93 n® 

V S Islampurkar, see Islampurkar, 
V S 

V. S Sukthankar, see Sukthankar, 
VS 

Vulgata 114 n® 

Viyakarana kS Itih&sa 49 


Vyaktivivcka 22 
Vyasa ”7. J54 j 3J2, 346 399 
Vyasasrs, Ramadeva, see Ramadeva 
Vyasa^n 

Vya.jroga, 186, 277, 278 280 

Vyoja 79 n“ 

Vyojakavya 79 n® 

W 


Wagener A 343 

Walpurgis Night in the “Faust” 266 
Walter, O 57 n®, 62 n^, 70 n®, 
Warcrafi 4 
Warangal 281 n® 

Warnecke, B i8g 
Warren, H 338 n® 

Wirrcn, S 384 n^ 

Weaver 323 

Weber, A 26 n®, 31 n®, 33 n®, 46 n^ 
49 n'l 57 n®, 67 n®, 69 n®, 

80 n®, 107 n“, *, 115 n\ 116 n®-, 
>34 151 n®, 158 n*, 192, 

243, 248 n®, 249 n®, 251 n®, 
251 n®, 268 n®, 305 nS 343, 
365 n“, 368 n®, 371 n®, n®, 372 n®, 

373 375 nS 377 n®, 385 n®, 

388 n^, 394 n“, 405 n®, 406, 410 n«, 
410 n*, 412 n~ 

Weber, A , Festschrift 299 n® 

Wcib im altindischcn Epos 391 n® 
Wcilcr, Hermann 126 n®, 128 n®, 
201 n®, 209 n® 

Wendunmuth 335 n* 

Wcsselski, A 338 n®, 340 n®, 342 n® 

353 

West Asia Home of Fabbs 346 n® 
Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, U von— 

3461 365 n® 

WiIbrandt.A 108, 108 n®, 109, 110 
Wi'Ikins 46 n®, 328 n® 

William, Jones, sec Jones, W. 
William, M 85 n® 

Wilmot 46 n® 

Wilson H H 95 n®, 1 17 >20, 14211® 

178 nS 194 n®, 224 n®, 232 n®, 
233 nS 240 n®, 245 n®, 248 n®, 
271 n®, 276 n®, 277 nS ®, 

298 n®, 299 n®, 353 n®, 364 n®, 
388 n* 

Windisch 48 n®, 88 n®, 193, 237 n®, 
241 n® 

Windisch, Festschrift 62 n®, 193 n®, 

379 4>4„n® „ . , 

Wintcrnitz 17 n®, 44 n^, 66 n®, 70 n , 
88, 90, 95 n®, 101 n®, 132 n®, 

• MM ..2 «mQ .«4 Mf * T fln n*. a#" 
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30i n2, 3 , 308 nS 31 in\ 323 
326 n* at 327 » 337 n » 345 > 34 ®! 
3 «. 3^9 n^, 353 n^, 359 368 n , 

370 373 nS 380 n\ 388 n , 


401 n2, 410 
Witch Stones 362, 117 n 
VVlislocki H V 338 n®, 
369 n 

Wogen 142 n* 

Wolff, Philipp 332 n* at 333 
Wolzogca A. V. 242 
Women 10 1, womcn-Pocts 
Women's stories 358 
Wooincr Com. Vol 20X 
World Literature 302, 364 
Wortham, B Hale 159 n* 
Wundt, W. 182 n^, 330 n® 
Wundtr Jenseits Thule 412 


341 


WZKM 


22 ir at 23, 


70 11^, 73 nS 76 nS 77 Ti* 
15X nS 


52 

• 95 « 

178 


a», 


197 n2, 233 nl, 


' * 5 * "1 154 n \ 
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SGctioa V. 

THE SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

In India science^ originated from theology and was at 
first cuhKatcd in Brahmanical schools. The recitation of the 
Vcdic hymns, the ncccssit) to pronounce correctly words and 
expressions of the holy scriptuics and that for their wider circula- 
tion and the effort to understand them as far as possible led 
people early to realise the importance of grammatical 
studies and to the beginning of a lexicography. On account 
of the great mjsiic significance that was already attributed to 
metres in the BirUimanas," it is no s\ondcr that man passionately 
worked in the field of prosodj . Philosophy,® that m the 
Upanisids — although in a half- poetical form - had already 
attained a high degree of dc\cIopmcnt, could not completely 
be separated from theology The preparation of the Vedic 
calendar for the ceremonies necessitated study of hcaveny bodies 
and of then movements, and this led to the beginning of the 
asti onomical science. The construction of sacnficial 
altars required measurement, and this led to geometry 
In the magical formulae of the Atharvaveda and in the related 
excgctical works we find the first beginning of a medical 
science. At the peak of the six Vedangas, in which we find the 


1 The SinsVnl word for a scirntific work is s a s t r a The same word 
IS nscn to denote also an> branch of I nowledije Hence sastra probably means 
both “ text-hook”' .15 ilso "science”, [sastra may be either a scientific work 
or a thcologiral treatise ] 

2 Sec abo\t i, 157 f , trnns p 171) 

3 On the beginning of philosoph> and science, particularly m thfe 
Brahman.is, see H O 1 d c n b c r g, Von\ isscntschaftliclic 'Wisscnschau, die 
^Vcltanschauung dcr Biahniani, Tcxtc-Goettingcn igigj [Z i m m "hi 0- 
sophics in India, London 1951, Bclvalkar and Ranade, Histoij 01 
I uhan Philosophy, Vol 2, Poona 1927, Radhakrishnan, n 1 
Philosophy Vol i London 1922 ] 

Wintcrmtz, Vol III, 27. 
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earliest traces of a scientific literature^, stands the K a 1 p a, the 
science of rituals. Naturally this has always remained a section 
of theology*. But inseparably connected with it is the science of 
d h a r m a, dealing with the worldly usages and duties, that 
gradually abandoned the sphere of theology and developed 
into the extensive law - literature. 

All these sciences were cultivated in the Vedic schools 
the purpose of which was to make the students conveisant with 
:crlain holy texts — ^ivith some of the Saihhitas, with the Brah- 
manas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads related with it as well 
as with the Vedangas. When individual sciences became more 
and more developed, it became impossible to master all of them 
in these Vcdic schools. Then there came into existence some 
technical schools,^ that were devoted to study of some 
special branch of knowledge, by the side of the Vedic schools. 
And in course of time the old Vedic schools were com 
plctcly thrown into background by these technical schools. 
Wholly independent of theology there developed only the science 
of Poetics, that we were obliged to treat above in connection 
with Ornate Poetry, and those sciences that arc comprehended 
under the name ArthaSastra, i.c, the sciences of practi- 
cal things of life — ^politics, economics and engineering. A purely 
secular science is also the Kama^astra, the science of sexual 
love.* 

We have already seen® the sutra-style of the apho- 
ristic prose, the oldest form, in which all the sciences were taught 
in the schools of the Brahmanas Characteristic of this style 


sclioolV of Yaska there existed some special technical 

mcrniom branches of knowledge, since in the Niruktahc 

frr'unttnri'vnsl'^iTut sacrifice) the vaiySkaranas 

CS p (ct>'moIog, cists) Gf Buehler, SBE, 

« A aI. « 



i \ nr iT. . ' f • . O'— » 

Munc 4tul Anharistra, Cf abo“ r 1 J c 1” Medicine, \VWraft, 

III^ it*f ^ icct, Gorpus Inscnptionum Indicarum 

3. See Above 1, 1 29, ff , trami p. 148. 
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and farther of that of the scientific literature in particular is 
tise of nouns ^\*ltn almost wholesale suppression of verbs. 
Abstract nouns and compounds arc used Asdth predilection^. 
The sutra-stylc as also retained in tlie technical schools^ espe- 
cially in the works of earlier ages; but frequently in the manner 
that either the author himself or one of his discioles appended 
a commentary bhawa, based on it : thus developed the bha- 
s V a - s t y 1 c, a higliK dc\ eloped form of learned prose, in 
scientific literature, probably first of all in grammar and in 
philosophy. In India this originated in the form of a disputa- 
tion, natural!) from a type of scientific pursuit. In particular, 
in s a b h a s. the assemblies of learned men held in coarts of 
princes or at houses of rich and prominent people, this played 
an important part. E\cry new thcor)’ had to be defended 
here in these learned discussions, in case it was meant to be 
csta.blislird. Hence it follows that scientific literature in India 
is almost whollv scholastic and dialccticaR The dullstjlc of 
scientific discu'ssion is vcr\ often agreeably interrupted by in- 
s''rtion of ob\aoi:sh intelligible similes or bv references to events 
of daiU life In oral discussions of scholars and lienee also in 
scientific works, the so called n y a \ a s or “maxims” arc parti- 
cularly quoted that have not insignificantly contributed towards 
making the si) Ic moi c li\ cly. For example one speaks about 
the “nilc of the lamp and threshold” {dtpad'hallnjaja), that 
illuminates both inside and outside, when an argument serxang 
two purposes is cmplo)ed: or a man speaks to an opponent 
“this IS not the fauU of the stump that a blind person does not 
see It slhvyryip XTadh'^h yadcuan'.andho ua pcs^attY , or “he 

who depends upon tJic blind falls after him [andhev.a iiijaitidnu 
ja!fidrdL:'n": oi "of what use is the mirroi to tlie blind {relrc- 
bh\5hi xihvxas'.a d.np'"Titih Karisyait) . inconsistently ar- 
guing prison is told . “you cannot have half of a lien for the 
purpose of 1 casting and another lialf for laying eggs , (rrdks- 
jr.rsrkuLK nja ) 

T H J a c o b 1, Dbtr den nomiiialen Stil dcs isscnschaftlichen 
Sanskrits in Indogenr.an Forscliungrn 14 1903, p- 236 ff 

a. Cf Jacobi, Int W'ochcnsclinft 29, Oct tpio 

3 Collections of such n> a^ns hw c been published by G A J a c o b, 
Laukikanv:i>'anjah, .k Handful (a second .. . a third Handful) of Popul^ 
Mavinui. Bombay 1900—1904, Supplement to tins JR.kS 1909, 400 It. 
k'anamali C h a k r a v a r 1 1 1, Ind Ant 41, 1912, 33 n , besides Jacob 
I c 213 f ), V S G h a t c, Ind Ant 42, 1913, 250 f j 
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SciVntific theories were propounded exclusively in pure 
Sutras, but were compiled also in stanzas (k a r i k a s, "memo- 
rial verses”), that in greater or smaller number are intercalated 
in most of the sutra-texts. In later times, however, scientific 
worl^ were composed more frequently wholly m verses (slokas) 
particularly if they were meant for a wider circle. 

the names of the authors of the most ancient 
sccnlific works are known to us. These authors are cited and 
ircqucnlly mentioned with respect, but then w'orks were replaced 
y some later manuals that entered into the field. Conse- 
quently older treatises ceased to be copied and, therefore they ■ 
are lost to the present generations. On this accou^m^sto^ 

ofseientifie literature IS in essence only a lustory of s^e S 

mentar° grea 7 mass of com- 

mcntarics and compendia of later ages. 

grammari. 

Gmmmar, called Vvakarnr^o - tj- . 
the science m which several * i probably 

out of the old Rrai 1 oical schools have developed 

<l"c peonle 0fld^'‘”'“‘ “ For 

ofall tlie’seiencer Vh^n^^^^^^ 

BO in forlearrgknJoLtiencU" ““ 

dhnna,'** the Irramm^ria * to Anandavar- 

-__lj;^n.a„a„s are the foremost scholars, “because 
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grammar constitutes the foundation of all sciences Moreover, 
grammar is the science in which Indian scholars have attained 
the highest prominence and have all through made distinguish- 
ed contributions towards development of the philosophy of 
language. They first of all analysed the word-forms of Sans- 
krit’^, recognised the distinction between roots and sufl5xes, 
determined the functions of the suffi'ccs, and on the whole they 
ha\c built a grammatical «;)stcm, of which a parallel, m respect 
of accuracy and of gradually attained perfection, is wanting in 
the world*. They ha\c made accurate obsers ations about the 
linguistic usages, about linguistic changes that take place in 
course of time and in different localities, and while doing this 
the\ had in \icw not onl> the language of literature but also the 
spoken S.iriskni (bha'^ri). 

In India the studs of grammar began after a student had 
finished his cour'^c on the \*edic tevts The compilation of the 


padapatha of the Rg\cda by ^.iLalya in which not only the 
sentences but also the compound and certain classes of 
nominal v.oids as well arc separated into their constituent ele- 
ments presupposes a grammatical analysis [As a matter of fact, 
as early’ as the diys of thcRgvcda, the Indians were interested 
in disision of words into syllables, they wcie particular about 
the number of syllables in a strophe. Abosc all in the hymns 
thcmscKcs wc find ’jpeculations regarding linguistic problems— 
origin of l.inguagc and its importance The Brahmanas that 
possess a nucleus of grammatical terminology are de\^e 
to the discussion of ccitain problems of pronunciation The 
.^aiapaiha Bralimana raises up the question of gender* ] Ihe 
Pr5li£5khvas and the SikMS arc by nature such that the, c^ 
straighttviy be dc-agnalcd as granunat.cal uorks 
the etymologies of the Brahmanas, m spite of their being g 


T^aran, mram “oTe';” 

maanmBS m W a c k a r ^ » E ' Sansknl-Philolojia, (Gnmdnn 

P 55 I T- 1 1 t rt 7 a t L’Indc Classique 1519 

3 Cf Renou andriUioz^at, l . , fc . c h (Zur 

4 Scf al>o%e I, 240 ff, *r^***^ r-trhuisscnscliaft II, 30 ff)» 

Einfuchrung in die cinheiniische P pratisakhya arc older than P^ni, 

Rg\cda-PratisaUi>a and the \ About the Paninlyasil^ (see 

and the other PratiSakhyas arc of a later . g ^ ^ 

Weber, Ind. Stud 4 . 345 ^ ^ * r “b,ect-inatter » 

IS younger in form but older in respect of subject m 
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to the highest extent, manifest a taste for linguistic analysisi. 
The Sahkhyityana Brahmana speaks about the language of the 
North as being of greater puiity where the people tried to attain 
an authority in the sphere of language^. Besides we find tech” 
nical grammatical terms in the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads. Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, distinguishes 
bctNsccn the parts of speech, and lus explanations of a number 
of Vcdic words and stanzas presuppose his knowledge of 
grammar®. The author of the Brhaddevata too is a gramma- 
rian, since he speaks about the parts of speech, gives definitions 
of noun and verb and treats also the particles, prepositions, 
genders and syntax^. A real grammatical work going back to 
the Vcdic period has not come down to us'‘‘. In addition 
philosophical treatises, paiticularly those of Nyaya and Mima- 
nisa, contain a large number of observations regarding sounds 
as a physical entity and language as a means of communication 
and icgaiding semantics. 

The oldest of the grammatical treatises that have come 
down to us IS the famous grammar Sabdanulasanaof Pani- 
111 , the A s t a d h y a y i, that is to say, “the eight chapters” (of 
giammatscal rules)®, [The work may be divided into an 
analytical part, consisting of chapters 1-5 and a synthetical part, 
chaptcis G-8, ivhcre phonetics and morphology have been mixed 


. r**, P 202 f Cf. O 1 d c n b c r g, Vorwisscn- 

schaiuchc isscmchaft, p 79 fT , 238 f, 242 

2 Weber, LG. 49, Ind Stud II, 309, LZB 1892, p 911. 

P ® 9 » W ack ern agi. 1, ibid, I, p 
lAlI, and Laksninan S ar u p, Tlic Nighan^u and the Nirukta, Introduction, 
Oxford 1920, pp 54 IT 66 

4. Brh-dd Lsgff; 42fr;II 92ff,97fr 

9 A \\ork that does not belong to flic Veda and in reality treats Vcdic 

of the VajasancyisaLhita and of 

T I' the B h a s i k a s u I r a of K a t y a y a n a uith 

U ‘r hV*r in' I’nV “ 1‘ “ * » n, scc F K 1 c 1 h o T n and A 

\\ eucr in ind Stud 10,397 IT 

“Teaching of Words’’ is the common title of the 
Mi. of j r.im n.sr Pannns Grammaiik hcrausgcgeljcn, ul^rsctzt, criautert 
in/ 1 *r”', Indiccr \crsehcn b> O l t o B o h 1 1 1 n g k, Leipzig 

r 1 ranshtion into English h^ V D Basu, Allahabad and 

ll inKiJ ^ ® of grammatical sfitras, 

JV-anlw) laaiotiui, Soe 1 rrss, 1882, mio 1 rcnch b\ Louis Renou Pans 

i?S' t r n ‘ r X '' '^‘‘0 most beautiful 

lar is-nllr/p' n Madras. r.rd the cdiEon of 

IJ a r » s .. n k a r » i a n d c > a, Patna 1037, 15 pros ided suth fine indices}. 
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up together. In addition to these there arc rules for conjunctions 
of sounds and accents [soara) The grammar of P«uni is 
rcallj the termination of a long course of development of gram- 
matical discipline. It is not a Vedanga, but teaches Vedic 
grammar rather in the form of exceptions to grammatical rules 
for Classical Sanskrit. But the foundation for the rules of Panini 
is laid on an idiom that agrees more with the languages of 
the Bralimanas, Upanisads and Sutras than with Classical 
Sanskrit'. Panini himself mentions many (about a dozen) of 
his predecessors who had treated grammar from the same 
historical view-point as he himself. His Astadliyayl presupposes, 
thence, a large number of lost w'orks Although we are inchned 
to fix the age of Panini in about 3a0 B.C 2 , there is no certainty 
about this date Since he has given the names of Yaska and 
Saunaka he must have been younger than these authors ol the 
Vcdanga-tcxls. He could haidiy have lived before the 6th 
century B.C.=, and he can with some probability be placed in 


1. According to R G Rhnnd arkar (JBRAS 16, 274 )_the grammar 
of Pilnmi dc.*J 5 %sith “.Middle Simkni’>hilst his succc«or Katyayima lea^« 
tnc grammar of Classical Sani^it ^ also K 1 c l h o rn, NGGW 18B5, 
185 ff , L I c b » c h, P.*inini, p 38 ff. and O W c c k c r, Dcr Gcbrauch d« 
K.asu 5 in dcr fdteren Up*lnl^n<^-L^tc^alur, \crglichen 
indtschen GntnimatiVcr, Rez Bcitr 30, 1906, 1 IT, 

u unable to accept that the grammar of Panini is not a Vedanga V " 

rana is the seco id in l.st Sitsa, V>ikarana Kalpa Jyautisa, Nirnkm ^d 
Candah, and even today orthodox Brahmanas commit lo memory me 
A;tadh>aji as a Vedanga ] 

2 Tlic date IS based on a story that is outright ^a^uloiK and hi^m- 
cally V orthlcsi and occurs in the Kathasarits 5 gara 4 » " , psmni is 

(.ra.u by Sclurfncr. p 8,0 Va^mc. » 


i8, there s nothing in Panini's A5tadli>a>i inai is - 

flourished m the yfh century B C In case vve arc 
ments based on his study of the Punlnas etc of Yudhisthira Nfimam^^ 
lived a ccntur> or two after the great Mahabharata occummee ma 

IS not of a laioivn age* cf Vjakaranasastra ka Itihasa, ’ ^ r 

It IS evident from the fact that Panini 4, '; 4 ®eck^v^an™ or the 

Orava„a.r£?.dTrg:°SaS 


W ______ 

the woid yavanani 
“Greek alphabet,” in any case 
when the Greek were called “Jonicr 
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^hc jth century B.C., in an age when Buddhism had not attained 
any importance*. 

Panini \\as born at a place called :§alatura (in the vicinity 
of modern Atak) [identified by Cunningham at modem Lahaur 
m tlic -i usuf Zai VallcyS] in North-West India [now in 
iak, Stan] There existed a statue raised in his memory upto 

® about the 

r .1 Salaturas. In case we 

• lime he is referred to as a "son of Daksi,” we have said all that 

S: rc£r.r,f £ ff “s 

'•-liras Aeeording the VedarthadipTka^'’rf 

Pingala was the younecr broih^r n- ^ ^ Sadgurusisya 

probable that Vyad/was the son nfT'‘i appear 

tnoihci’ and possibly Kniitca j- brother of Panim’s 

Mal,;,bhr,sja, wasoL^r tlie sevml d™° l‘“ 

do know the ex ent r? ] 

I xphimO™ TO uf™/ Si^^b’c i '’'V'’** ° o ' d s- 

Bi.ddlia, bui' bcro~ u ' 1' '• P^bable^hat'^Panm'; b ' ‘•bi p 8, 

^IK^S iQiQ G"/ ? f 1 * ^g>nnmg of the Chr.et ” placed after 
f f^ntun’ li c r^Loti!^ could not ha\e nf”ri V. A. Smith 

^ 1 rxti,i Simni n>cntioned under the name 

, *1% “ **'«pl«cior, ed Buhlrs^ tt 

mSIS -T’ a VKvbmia, cc. p ,,, 

1‘^inr,, 3, a, io8 ana t . P *31. 
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did not have further rii dilation poinlA to the fact that he sui- 
passed them all on account of his mastery In fact the grammar 
of Panini is a woik that not onK in India m all ages has enjoyed 
high c«itimation but it lias also been astonishingly admired by 
those Euiopcan scholars v.'ho ha\c taken the trouble to dive 
deep in then effort to understand it 

Paniiii’s i;iammar tries to help the student by giving him 
a chance to form each woul concclK. ^Vlth this objective in 
view it attempts to formulate in the shortest possible form the 
rules that he should learn h\ hcaiik Tlicsc rules consequently 
arc in llu form of ffirmulas of algebra. In the place of works 
there com; 1*1 a gic 4 it measure ablircviations and combinations 
of letters of tnc aljihahct, of winch the meaning has to be learnt 
from bef >rr= Toi iiiuh rstanding the import of each and every 
rule It IS necfssary (o ktrp in mind the foregoing rules More- 
over, it is obhg.itors' to know a number of nilcs of interpreta- 
tion, p a r i b li a s .1 s, tint li.i\c their application thioughout 
the whole woik. Since all words and word-forms arc derived 
from vcrb.d lo^ls, the rules of giamni.ir presuppose a knowledge 
of the Dhatu pat ha or mde\ of lorls, in which the roots 
of Sairkiit arc collectively ananged Lastly for the understand- 
ing of the rules, study of the G a n a p a t h a, “a list ofwwd- 
groups” that behave m like amannci 111 icspcctcf certain rules 
and in the *utras ihcrnscb cs arc indicated by ihc first word of the 
group,® is also anticipated. [The principle of “recurrence” 


ted, in .my ense, the trcluiic.*il terms of the nncicnt grunmarmns Some of the 
Sutras of Rlniru arc found aho in K."»iy."i> ana’s V.ijasaneyi-Pratisakliya, and 
c 1 c b 1 c h (Zur I.inftihning in die ind emh Spoachw II, 42 ff ) “ 
chned to admit that IVmini f.Lshioncd his grammar on the, basis of the Prati- 
Iak)i)a. But It IS pouibic that ixith Kat> .'iy.ana and Panini took these sutras 
from some c.arlicr grammars. 

1. Ballantync, in the Pandit, vol I, 146 ff, describe Ac 
n^ner in winch the rules of P.lnini arc committed to memory m Inma 
[Cf also Character of P.’mim*s, s%ork in S K Bclvalkar ibid, p 19 “J 


^ 2. Thus for example flcmc.ans “vowels”, Aa/, “consonants”, “guttu- 
rals tin, “personal terminations”, sup “ease-terminations” etc 

3 Prob.ibly the paribliris.~i5, as also the Dhatupatha at Icasyiartly, may 
have been taken by P.~inini from Ins predecessors L 1 c b i c ^ ‘ 

ning in die ind emh Spr.-ichw- II, 51 ff) considers it probable that l-Mmi 
“generally speaking, taken the Dluitupalha in an unaltered lom 
hw picdccessors ” According toGoldstuckcr (Panmi 106 there 
arc many paribh.-is.ls that first go back to Patanjali The 
^cn edited by N. L W c s t c r g a a r d, Radices hnguae bansemae, 
Bonnac .ad. Rh^ ,84,. In Bohtlingk’s “Panmi’’ ('887) arc included, 
also tlic Dhatupatha and the Ganapatha See also L 1 c b i c h. 
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(anuvrlii), the use of indicatory words (anubandhas), standingfor 
the value, form and modality of use of each grammatical term 
concerned is adopted.] It was only through this intelligent and 
cleverly planned system of abbreviation that it couldbe possible 
for Panini to frame such short sutras, that often consist of one 
or two words or of a fev,' letters of the alphabet, and to produce 
A complete grammar in the shortest imaginable compass^. The 
rules of Panini can on good grounds be considered to form a 
complete grammar, since they treat not only phonetics and 
morphology but also foimation of words and syntax as well. 
And this grammar is based on accuiate observation of and 
penetration into the linguistic usage as a whole as it presented 
itself to the grammarian on one hand in literature and in ele- 
gant spoken Sanskrit on the othci. He had in view also the 
local deviations, since he often refers to the teachings of the 
“Northerners” and “Easterners”, a thing that proves the exis- 
tence of other two schools of grammarians, and what points, 
m any case, to the distinction between the linguistic usage of 
the East and of the North^. 

Many of the researchers of earlier generations believed 
that Panini taught “a grammar without language” (B c n f e y), 
or “a grammatical Sanskrit” (W h i t n c y) : otheis held that 
m the Dliatupatlia the roots, in a great measure, were fabrica- 
ted and that he taught grammatical forms that did not actually 
occur. Some held that Paniiii’s knowledge of the Veda was 
not perfect. All such criticisms have been discussed thread- 


sum Dliitupaiha (Suzungsbcrichic der Ilcidelbergcr. Alwad. d.Wiss. igai). 
(Kjlratarangini is a commentary on the Dliatupatha, edited by 
bnuio Licbich, Breslau 1930, [the same rcpxoduccd in Devanag.arl witn 
Hmdi s'motation by Y u d h i 5 j li ir a Mimamsaka, (Amritsar, 1957). Other 
^ttitms arc in Nladhatbadh^iutortU by Bamodara Sastri and Gangadhara 
Pandit lOOs-iSg?* •md another bj Ananta S^tri Phadkc and Pandit 
S\dS.ii%a Samiaiistri, ChSS, 1934 etc] 

I, Tor cxtiaplc It IS suu m Panini 4, j, 110 : The names of 
t.»<,urrn a’’^* fjrmtd from the \n ards aha etc with the sufTix-^aiw, that is 
tvi s’> from the gTx>up of wards t’m begin in the Ganapatha tMih a/ia. 

^ 2 Ptiinps the 1 \ji siitra of tnis grammar furnishes the best example 
of ino-tn-is of mJes It reads “<? c”, and has been translated by Bobt- 
1 1 11 g k * ** 1 h** e, often treat d in tins grammar as open, is actuallv a 
thmJ e (tltat It c) * 

3 loa ri-ntio'is a Northern «:chool aiiu an Eastern school of 

ptanfuarian* it c phee of birth of Puium bes m the extreme north of 

Ird a, to Liebieh, Pamni Inrlongcd to the Northern school. 

ij’g n» R. O. 2 rati lee, GG \ i8yi, 037, 973 IT. Panini was bom 
n' li’nc to live in ihc hence he could be considered to 

t ^ ihc I aj.. 
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bare during all these years^. Although many Western scholars 
have written so much about the grammar of Panim — ^and 
certainly no European should have written a grammar of the 
type written by Panmi — they forget that Panini wrote his 
manual, that is “well-thought and planned, and is not only 
artificial, but also fully artistic, for the native people who 
heard Sanskiit in common communications and dealings and 
that he had not written his work for foicigners^’*. 

^Vlulst the language treated by Panini stands closest to 
that of the Brahmanas, Upanisads and Kalpasutras, Katya- 
y a n a and Patanjali, the successors of Panini, had essen- 
tially in view the language of classical Sansknt literature 

Patahjnli is the author of the M a h a b h a s y a, that is 
of the “great commcntai*y”3. But it is not a commentary on 
Paninfs sutias, but on the Vai ttikas of Katyayana, that 
are incorporated in the Mahabhasya^ [Really it w’lll be more 
accurate if we say that Patanjali speaks more about Katyayana 
than about Prinini.] The Varttikas too do not constitute a 
commentar)' on Panini, but they arc really critical, expla- 
natory and complimentary notes on certain rules Katyayana 
is not, as many people believe, an opponent of Panim, rather 
his adrmrer and follow'ci , who examines without spanng pains 
the rules of the teacher and the objections raised against them, 
and either sets aside these objections or improves upon the 


I We owe a nice critical edition to r Kiclhorn in the BSS, and 
revised Ed 1906 fT, [3rd Rctiscd edition, \ol i, byKV Abhyankar, 
Poona 1962 Edited with the commentaries Pradipa and Uddyota by Sankar 
^.Istri Marulakara, AnSS, 1938, Raghunatha Sastri and Bhargava 
^astn J o s h 1, NSP, 1935-40, Vols I-V The work has been tamslated 
either wholly or partly also in Marathi, Bengali and Hindi The five 
Ahnilas of the Mahabhasya have been translated into German by 
Ludwig, Leipzig 1933 ] 


2 Cf K 1 c 1 li o r n, Katyayana and Patanjali their relation to each 
other and to Panini, Bombay 1876 The varttikas arc only on one-^rd 
of the sutras of Panini and they are in circulation only with the Mahabhasya 
The manuscripts that contain only the varttikas arc recent compilations from 
the Mahabhasya [cf also P C L a h 1 r 1 — Concordance Panini — ^Patanjali, 
Breslau 1935 ] 

3 Cf W D W h 1 1 n c y in the American Journal of Philology, vol 5, 
1884, 279 fr,vol I4,i7iflr, GSAI 7, i893,243fr As against this B u h 1 cr, 
Ind Ant 23, 1894, 141 If, 250 IT, WZKM 8, 1894, I7ff„ 122 ff andRO 
Frankc, WZKM 8, saifTLv Schioeder (ZDMG 49, 1895, 
loi ff ) has shown that Panini had an accurate knowledge of the Kathaka and 
Maitrayinl Samhitas 

4 S p c y c r, ZDMG 64, 1910, 32a f Th B e n f e y, GKchichte 

dcr Spiachwisscnschaft, Munchen 1869, p 74 > made an elaborate 
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and in only a few' cases, he has rejected the sutras of Pan ini. 
Frequently the varttikas constitute the supplements, that partly 
rest upon the actual shortcomings of Panini’s teachings and 
arc partly based on the fact that the linguistic usage had very 
much changed during the interval thar elapsed between Panini 
and Katyayana. These varttikas are generally short prose 
sentences %\Tjtten in the style of sutras, but they are not so brief 
as the sutras of Pmini. There are also a metrical varttikas 
(bloka-varttikas) that are based only in parts on Katyayana 
liiinsclfand in parts on other predecessors of Patafijali. In 
addition m the Mahabhasya there are also collected memorial 
vvrsfs (karikas) that have different authors'. 

In the first place, the Mahabhasya is indeed a com- 
mentary on tlie varttikas. But Patanjali is not satisfied only with 
explaining and criticising them : in his work very often he agrees 
wiih Katy'ayana and sometimes he goes against him; in addi- 
tion he continues tlie work of Katyayana as well; while doing 
this lie ciitically studies into the sutras of Panini and some- 
times he supports tliem agam't the objections and sometimes 
improves upon them and makes them perfect. Patanjali “did 
not luivc” fascination for any special theory and he did not 
make his remarks regarding grammar conform to this, but 
planned them on the basis of linguistic usage These are things 
that arc piovcd by the intioductory chapter of the Mahabhasya, 
in which a student inquires about the utility of learning the 
words that arc not in actual use. To this, the reply is : either 
these woids were in use in earlier ages or that they are cuirent 
in other countries. 

1 he Maliabhasya is the oldest of the works that arc written 
in the bh.'tsy.i-stylc mentioned above (p.419). And in fact in this 
\sork this style appears in the form of an actual conversation 
that i.ikcs place in direct talk and very often in chamung dia- 
logues 1 he language is simple and clear and tlic sentences are 
ihori, as they have the tendency to be m actual convcftiation. 


^^'*”*’*'*^ of Ptlnjiu and of his contributions to the science 

^ ® 5 t u r I c r, Panmi, p. ff. neither the 

lul fu or the kanWs are the ssork of a 

li'U k" i6£{j Mahabhayja see Kiel horn, 

in lU;? toSK BcUalkar, 

'I '-en 300 :md 5,50 B.C approximatel>. Ibid p ag 
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Generally a question is put by a student An ostensible teacher 
(acaryadesiya) answers the question more or less superficially 
without trying to lanove all the difiicultics, then a real teacher 
[acaiya) enters and clearly explains the subject under discus- 
sion'. The convcrsition-st\ Ic is often so charming. Idiomatic 
is the style of conversation and there are references to the inci- 
dents of daily life. On account of these, for us the Mahabhasya 
offers a fertile source of information about the cultural and 
historical conditions of the country^ At one place the con- 
versation-st\ Ic reminds us of the edict of King Asoka m which 
after short sentences is added “why,” “how” or “what”, and 
the answer is given at once Perhaps on this ground it may be 
possible to assume that between A^oka and Patanjali the interval 
WMS not altogether \ery long** 

On the age of Patanjali much has been written and dis- 
puted. Scholars arc, however, almost unanimous that he 
W’ould Jiavc lived in the second century B.C But w'e are not 


On the s.irtukis, see Vasudesa Gopala Paranjape-Le Vartika 
de KutyS^ ana unc c’tudc du stjl, dcr \ocublairc ct drs postulats 
phiiosophiqtics, Hcidcllwrg, 1922 ] 

I. There IS no doubt that this form of the Mahabhasya finds ex- 
planation in the fact that it w.as written .actually after tlic ora discussions 
of the graiimnrians, .as they really took place Cf Kiel horn, 
Mah.-ibh:is>.a, sol III, Preface p 10, .and Indian AnUquary 15, 

80 f; R G Bhandarkar, JBRAS 16, 1885, 266 f Danielson, 
ZDMG 37, 20 ff . (tr.anslation of the introduction) and B 
Maiiabhasya on Panini VI, 4, 22 and 132 (SWA 160, 1908, 8 Abh ) eac 
ewes a review of the stale of the Mahabhasya 

2 A \\ c ber, on the basis of the Benares edition of 1872 ol the 
Mahribhasaa h.as made a compilation from this work of the statemm 

arc important Ibr histoia of literature and culture (Ind Stud 13, 293-49 ; 

3 In the old Buddhist sutlas too we find frequently questions iMcrted 

there It is remarkable that the epithet dtianamprjya ° f sA 

that occurs so frequently in Asoka is not used in P^™> . 

tila (sec Ldvi.'jA 1891, p 8, t XVIII, 549 ff h f 

important as meant by Livi, since it occurs in still furthe 

as well, (sec Keith, JRAS igo8, 172) the 

4 This date has been sought to be deduced from some p , 
Mahabhlsy.a, so lirst of all G o 1 d s t U c ke r, Panini, p 

RG Bh and aikar, JBRAS 16, >885, 181 ff , Weber, Ind St^ 5 . 
147 ff and L 1 c b 1 c h, Panini, p 1 1 ff According 

Patanjali was possibly present at a horsc-sacrificc c«unea dynasty 

who in about 185 B C defeated the Maur>'as and founded the S unga dynasty 

The context lc.avcs here no doubt that he who spoke the r busda) 

iha pufpamtlram ydjq}dmah, (a variant reading is p ;^ary of 

‘Here sse offer for Puspamitra”. So nrnst have ^ formulated this 

Pujpamitra But is doubtful svhcthci Patonjali auoted it from 

example or (as it is not seldom the case with g"™™ ^^ot in a position 

an earlier grammatical or some other text F™™ th . /j a gg 5, 1910, 

to conclude with scholars like HaraprasadSastnu"- 
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in a position to confirm that this is the correct date. Only 
this much is certain that between Patanjali and Katyayana^, 
the author of the varttikas, a considerable period of interval 
must have elapsed, since Patanjali refers to the grammarians 
who had already explained the varttikas before him®, and we 
must assume a lapse of a longer interval between Katyayana 
and Panini. During the period intervening between Panini 
and Katyayana, who in all events alludes to his predecessors, 
the linguistic usage had changed, a thing that did not happen 
between Katyayana and Patanjali. So in case we assign Panini 
to the 5th, Katyayana to the 3rd and Patanjali to the 2nd 
century B G , we have here nothing but a merely “working 
hypothesis”. 


261) and Smith (Early History, p 202) that Patanjali was actually 
present in the sacrifice performed by Puspamitra and that while living under 
him, he wrote the Mahabhasya between 150 and 140 B G Pandit N. B h a - 
shyacharya (The Age of Patanjali, Adyar, Madras 1889 ) has shown 
quite nicely how weekly based is this hypothesis regarding the said date of 
Patanjali but the same pandita, outright uncritically, tries to prove that 
Pataujah wrote the Mahabhasya and the Yogasutras in the loth century 
B C On Patanjali as the author of the Yogasutras see further below 
Buhlcr (Die indischcn Inschriftcn und das Alter der Kunstdichtung, 
p 72) thinks that the date 2nd century B G. may not be accu- 
rate, but it IS not probable that he lived later, such as in about 
the 1st century B G In an inscription the study of the Mahabhasya has been 
referred to in Kamboja in the 6th century A D ; see Wackernagel, 
Altind Grammatik I, p XXXVII 


I. Since Katyayana IS a frequently mentioned as a family-name, it 
seems to be discussing an idle question whether or not the author of the 
varttil^ is identical with the writer of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya. Patanjali 
calls Katyayana a Southerner, ddksinajya {priyaiaddhitd ddkfindtydh yathd lake vede 
celt prayoklaiye yafhd laukikavatdikesuprayunjate) 

^[Incase we arc to follow scholars like Bhagavaddatta and Yudhisthira 
Mimamsaka, Samudragupta in his Krsnacarita has referred to 
Patanjali as the author of the Mahabhasya, the Yogadarsana and one 
Mahanandamayakavya in the stanzas * — 

patanjalmuntvaro nameuyo vidufdm sadd 
kflamyena tydkaranabftafyam vacanaiodhanam I 
tnahdnandaTnayam kdyyam yogadarsanamadbhulam 
yogainjndnabhutam tadracitam atiadofaham 11 , 
tj rt °®*®*“**^*y 0*1 Puranic evidences, Patanjali lived in about 1200 

B G. banskrta Vyakaranaiastra Ka Iitih^a, Part I p. 243. Later the 
promises that he will m the second edition of his work prove 
that Panmi Incd in about 2000 B G —ibid. Part II, p 347 ff. 

scveial Katyayanar, and according to Yudhisthira 
Mimainsafca, if his guess about our grammarian Katyayana being the son’s 
son 01 1 ajiiavaikya be correct, he lived about 2700 years before the commen- 
cement of the Vikrama c-a,— ibid p 214-15 ] 

2 According to K 1 c 1 h o r n (NGG 1885, 189 ff we must assume 
pacing away of generations of scholars between Patanjali and Katyayana 
K P. J ay as a w a I (Ind 47, iqi8, p. 138; 48, 1918, p 120) has tried to 
provc^on the basis of a varttika on Pamni 2, 1, 60 that Katyayana wrote 
ilic varttikas between 248 and 200 A.D. 
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\Vhilst ^vc do not have any sort of historical infor- 
mation about the tlircc great grammarians, their names, many 
a time, have attained the status of legends Panini him- 
self has become a dull student, to whom grammar was revealed 
by the grace of god ^5iva as a consequence of severe penance. 
According to tradition, Patahjah is an incarnation of Naga- 
6csa, the world-snake, on whom god Visnu reposes dunng 
the period of the change of two world-time-cyclcs^ In tales 
Katy.avana appears under the name ofVararuci. 

a r a r u c i is one of the most famous names of Indian 
literature, or rather of the legends associated w’ith hterary per- 
sonalities. In fact we know Vararuci as the author of an old 
Prakiit grammar and several unimportant works of Sanskrit 
grammar as v. ell as a poet of a number of stanzas that are attri- 
buted to him in anthologies. The legend, as it is narrated m 
the Kashmirian Brhatkatha, and in a story narrated in Soma- 
devaks Kathasarilsrignia, makes him a rival of Panini and a 
minister of King Nanda, and several remarkable stones arc 
told about him* 7'ibcian Taranatha docs not tell a less wonder- 
ful stoiy about Vararuci vs horn he mentions as a contemporary 
of N.lgaijuna, the court-priest of King Udayana®. Further 
another tr.idition makes him one of the *ninc jewels* in the court 
of King Vikramaditya. But in ease we raise the question as to 
hovs' to explain the fame of Vararuci as a grammarian, the 
probable answer seems to be that the author of varttikas, who 
completed the grammar of Panini, vs'as known by his full name 
Vararuci Katyayana \Vc say this because none of 
the other vs'orks that arc traditionally ascribed to him could 
have brought him such a great fame Rather we are obliged 
to assume that the name Vararuci first became popular as an 
authoi ’s namcjlatcr when he had already became famous people, 
as it so frequently happens in India, attributed the different 
works to the famous man, since this helped them in 


I. According to Licbich (Zur Emfuhrung in die in e 
Sprachwissenschafi I, p 
Patanjah was the author i 

founder of the Sankhya-b^’sicm, naa ucc*4 .tou***^.'* -- --- ^,*1, 

Vi?nu, so has the author of the Yoga System, that ** _ closelv 

the Sankhya*System, has been made the incarnation of a divin S Y 

associated with Visnu 


2 KathasaritSdgara 2, 30 ff , 4, i tf _ 

3. Taranatha, translated by S h 1 c f n c r, p. 73 “• 
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becoming well-known.^ Even theVarurucasamgraha,^ 
a collection of 25 kaiikas, that briefly describes the case, 
compound, verb and formation of words, is probably the 
work of an anonymous author who decorated his own self 
with the old famous name Varaiuci. 

Particularly for scholars of the West, with Par ini, 
Katyayana and Patanjali the history of the scientific gra- 
mmar came to an end. About the grammarians who proceeded 
them, we know nothing excepting their names. iSakatayana 
and Apisali are quoted by Panini as well as by Patanjali. 
The latter mentions also Vyadi, Vajapyayana, Pauskarasadi, 
Gomkaputra and Gonardiya^. Later Indian grammarians have 
added nothing essentially new to what Panini, Katyayana, 
Patanjali and their predecessors had done. Some of them 
have taken delight in rearranging the rules of Panini 
with the use of the varttikas and of the Mahabhasya 
for some practical purpose and commenting upon them; 
others have tried to make verbal alterations in the sutras and 
have adopted new terminologies, and they appear to have pro- 


I . Naturally it is also probable that there were many authors who bore 
the name Vararuci. So the author of the Prakritaprakasa might have been 
Vararuci by name, and the same person may have been the author 
(sec L 1 c b i c h, Zur Emfuhrung in die ind eihheim Sprachwissenschaft. 
1 , p. I X ff ) also of the book IV of the Katantra and of the Lmganus’asana 
Vararuci is mentioned in many of the manuscripts of tlie Puspasutra as 
its author (scc R Simon, Das Pu;pasutra, p ^95), while a commentary 
on the Taittiriya-Pratisakhya is attributed to him and he is mentioned to be 
the author of an old lexicon (see W eber, LG 123, 244; Z ac h a r 1 a c, 
Wortcrbuchcr, p 6, 26, 38), and finally he is said to be the originator of one 
of the recensions of Simh^anadvatrimsika (see above p 371 ), so in this case 
too the name Vararuci can hardly be more than a beautiful decoration. 

Tcc commentary of Narayana byGanapati Sastri 

in TSS No. 33, 1913 Since in the Mahabhasya is mentioned one vararucam 
kavyam, an cpiral pwm orVaraiuci”, and this name, is included m the 
lut 01 the poets of the first rank by Hemacandra, who attributes to him the 
authorship of a work Kan thabharana “ornament of the neck,” it is pro- 
bable_, that there h\cd imtually a poet Vararuci Asvaghosa in the Sut’*a- 
lamkam (translated by E H u b e r, p 88 ) mentions one Vararuci as the 
poet of SIX stanras, compos^ in glorification ol King Nanda and as his minister, 
but not as a grammarian (as wongly assumed by L 1 e b i c h , Zur Einfuh- 
rangindic md. cmhcim SprachiMsscnschaft I, p 11) Cf akoPischcl, 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachcn (Grundnss I, 8) p. 33 f and S. Ldvi, 
JA 1908, s to, t XII, p 85 f 

* 5 . 81 ff; i6, xoi ff. Earlier it 
Y, held that Gomkaputia and Gonardlya were the epithets of 

Patanjali Gondardiya \Nas the author of the karikas. Vvadi’s Samgraha is 
considered to be tlic mam so.irce of information for the Mahabhasya. Pau?- 
karas,idi (I uskar^adi) is cittd as an authority m the Apastambiya Dhamia- 
sutra and in the HiraTuakcii-Grhy.asutra. 
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pounded a I'cw’ ss^tem, in ^vhich it did not occur to them to 
revien tiiosc nc%\ linguistic facts that could be observed in 
San4:rit literature. For them, it seems, the rules of Panini were 
fuced once for good and they had to be accepted without 
questioning their authority. Tfiey did not wute on the 
grammai of S >ns\rit, but especially on the grammatical rules 
of Panni. 

The admiltcdl) best, on account of brevity and clarity, co- 
mmon tarv par crcellcnee on thesutras of Piinini, isthcKa 5iKa- 
V r 1 1 ih ‘*ihe conunentars of Kum” ofjayaditya andVamana.^ 
Since I-tsing tell*, us tha/boys of 15 years began the study 
of this commentaiy and understood it after five years and 
that tlic Chinese first of all learnt this grammar when they 
came to India, Jayaditya died not later tliaiiGCl or 662 A.D.’ 
I-tstng himself ss as (before the end of the seventh century A.D.) 
tauglit S.inshrit through this grammar. The authors of the 
K:i<iU, in addition to tlic old commentaries, that they very 
often rite witliout naming, had used the Mahabhasya and the 
Candrrvyakarana‘. The Nyasa, a commentary on the 
Kahka of J i n c n d r a b u d d h i, is mentioned by Magha, 

the poet®. 


t Dlitcd in the Pindit, sob 8-10, and NS 
71W, V.’ir.’ina^I lOno, published separately 
,f».l KSiiUi. tr.mslited into German ana 


vols 1-3, ako in two 
"V^nv. P«W«hcd » ^.^b^ch Z™ 

Kapitrl der K.MiU, tr.mdited into German and proMUca 

duction, Bredau 1802 , .w „r hooks I-V and Vamana that 

2. Prob ibb Ia> aditya is the author of die Iwol^ 1 v ana p ^ ^ ^ 
of the boo\ s VI-VIII Cr B h a n d a tJ’cach of the tivo 

son, Report 1882-83, p 28 IT In Kashmirian M .jo Kashmirian 

. *1i«» ntfltlirm 
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Vamana w is his minister That, Vamana must be taken 

is not chronologically probable and bene , P ^ Cf B u h 1 e r, Report 
to be different from ihr grammarian cHhat nanw edition of the 

72r. and S l c i n on the Rajataraiigmi 1 ^ 4 ^* 1 - . ^ English by S G. 

Kaiikri IS by Pt D.am(Klara Saslrl, dX 1963 ] 

V.a$u, SBH. No 19; K<-Pnnt MoUlal Banarsidas , U i 75 ff» 

3. Cf Itsing, traiisl by Takakusu, pp 
and Max Muller, Ind Ant- 9 » 305 ‘ „ g. Kidhorn, Ind Mt- 

4 cr. K i c 1 h o r n, Ind Ant i »3 « KaSika, that 

16. 178 has compared the text of Panim with that given 

many a time differs from the former Kidhorn, Ind. Ant 

5. SiSupalavadha h a n k a r, Ep 1 "^ 9, i 87 ff 

P a t ^ a k, JBRAS 20. 3036) ^ R B h a n d Chandra Chakra 

[It has already been published in two volumes y 
V a r 1 1, Rajashahi, I 9 t 3 » t 9 * 9"24 J 


Wintemitz, Vol. Ill, a8. 
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Jincndrabuddhi was a Buddhist, and Buddhist 
was also iSaranadeva, w'ho in the year 1172 A.D. wrote 
the D u r g h a t a V r 1 1 i,i in which attempt is made to simplify 
the difficulties of Panini’s grammar. It was revised by 
Sarvaraksita, who probably was his teacher. The 
Ka^ika and the Nyasa [also called VivaranapanjikaJ are often 
cited in the Durghatevrtti, and so are quoted there also a 
large nitmbcr of other grammatical texts and works of classical 
Sanskrit liteiature, like Kumarasambhava, Meghaduta, Raghu- 

varasa, etc. Tiiree stanzas from Panini’s Jamliavativijaya too 
have been quoted m it. 


. [A mention here be made of the T a n t r a p r a - 
dipa of Maitreyaraksita (IIOOA.D.), a critical 
commente^ on the Nyasa, also called K a S i k a-V i v a r a n a- 

Mteiia^d I''® ’^“‘*®”^®j^>^5*ofHaradattaisa 

and was 

work of the P-„- - ““‘"'V A.D. To the list ofimportant 

who must have lived before 1 172 A.D “ " iX I* ^ " V’ 
Sutras of Panin? Knf i a.i. * It is a vrtti on the 

‘i.c Vedic langu’age h!::: ^t^e^dr 

basic ^SL^'th^t TV' T'” " 

brevity IS the chief objectiveTpT 

throughout intercalated here- forthfT' T 

been combined together fo tte tttt W ‘’T’' 

arc not in any wav assori^f a l ^ ^ that 

~ »” zt, 


published French by Louis R ^ * of importance; 

7. ^8. 

> ^tind. Gnimmatil, I, p. lxiI. 
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In order to help the reader out of this disadvantageous position 
several manuals Iiave been compiled. In them the sutras of 
Panini appear to have been arranged in a different order. 
Of this t>pe is the Prakriya-Kaumudi^ ofRama- 
c a n d r a , son of Krsna. TJic author himself wrote a small 
commentary' [Prasada] on it. This grammar was the model 
followed by B h a 1 1 o j i D i k s 1 1 a, who in about 1625 wrote 
his S i d d h ii n t a-K a u m u d i^, in which the sutias of P^ini 
appear to have been arranged according to the subject-matter 
(phonetics, declension etc.) and to have been biicfly and clearly 
commented upon This easily understandable work is suited 
best for introducing into the study of the indigenous Indian 
grammar. Its great popularity in India is proved by the fact 
that there are available several commentaries, manuscripts and 
printed editions of this work Bhatmji himself wrote a detailed 
commentary the P r a u d h a m a n o r a m a on it®. [In addition 
Bhattoji wrote a great commentary on the Mahabhasya that is 
entitled the Sabdakaustubha*, a work that probably 
remained incomplete.] There are two abridgements of the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudl by V a r a d a r a j a. One is M a d h y a - 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi® and another is L a g h u - 
Siddhanta-Kaumudl, the latter is better known as 
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Cat 


ff. 

II, 


362 IT ; 
164 fF* 


AD, see S Ch. 


1 Cf BhandarL.'ir, Report 1883-84, p 

Burnell, Tanjorc, p 40; Eggcling Ind. Off 
Ramacandra’s son Nrsimha had copied th« Iwk in 1^3 , 

V 1 d y a b h u 5 a n a, JASB 1 988, 593 fl* [^*1 Trivedi, BSS, 

1923, 1931.] 

2 Cf A u f r c c h t, ZDMG 45, 1891, 306, and H u 1 1 2 s c h. Report 
II p XII A beautiful edition has been published from Bombay [Published 
in a MS form by Babu Rama, Kiddcrpur 1811. Tr^W 
into English by S C. Vasu, Allahabad 190^1907 reprint MoPM 
Banarsidass, Delhi 1962, and by S R ay and K Ray, Calcutta 1927] 

a Cf Aufrccht, Ind Stud 4, ff Likinvire the Siddhanta- 
KauniudI has been printed several times in India [Praudhamanorama 
%Mth Sabdaratna with a Mariitlu translation, parts i, 2 and 3 recently 
published by Nfi Da Vadegaonkar, Nagpur *244 ^e work 
hM lirin conLicnlcd upon by H a r 1 d i k a under the titl^ L a ghu- 
nas Sahdaratna The former has been punted 

swcrallimc? and lhc latlM has been pubbshed by the Banaras Hindu Uni- 

'’‘""4 '‘'[Ihawl^uirediuonatendingupto I, l of PInim ^Madatta 
D h i t a 1 a, Va^asi -997 v“in^, ^5‘^S^d tte^ is S 

Lib , Varan^^_^^^^j ^.e NSP, Bombay, .950 ] 
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Laghu-Kaumudi'. [Of the several commentaries 
on the Siddhantakaumudi, the most popular are the 
Tattvabodhini^ ofjfianendra Sarasvati and 
the Balamanorama^ of Vasudeva Diksita.] 
[ An important work is the Paninisutra- 
vyakhya of Manalur Raghavacarya. It is a 
work prepared quite recently and follows in respect of the air- 
angement of the sfitras of the Siddhantakaumudi*. Its ob}ectivc 
had been to make the study of Sanskrit grammar simpler. 
Anothei i/'cenlly wiitten commentaiy on the giammar of 
Panini is by D h a r a n I d h a r a and K a S i n a t h a®. 

As a grammarian and philosopher was famous in the 7th 
century A.D. Bhartrhari, who according to the 
testimony of I-tsing, died in 651/52 A.D.e He wrote a 
commentary on the Mahabhasya of which we possess only 
some fragments^. We have, however, his Vakya- 
p a d i y a in full^, that is rather a treatise on the philosophy 
of language than a work on grammar. This book is divided 
into three sections (hence it is also called “Tiikandi*’), of which 
the Hrst one is devoted to gr.immar and speech in general, the 
second one deals with sentences and the tLd one mtla words. 
In the Kayyaprakasa the following sentence is quoted fr6m the 
Vakyapadlya : na hi gauh svarupe^ gauf^ ndpyagauh gotvdbhisam- 
andhat gauritt “An ox is neither an ox, nor a not-ox by himself, 
u he IS an ox because he belongs to the class of ox.” 


Benares i n!ld J* R. B a 1 1 a n t y n c 

^ Reprint Motilal Banarsi Dass, Delhi, 1963. 

3 India"'’ * Bombay ] 

5. Piibr«!icd CalSiUa S c k h a r a n, Madras 1954-55. 

T a k a k u s u, I-tsing, p 180. 

fP.irl I. consistii^ VV" Mahabhasya, vol. II Preface, p. 11 ff. 

H. U., Press. V.nranasr edited by V. Swaminathan. B. 

Born, Ind Ant. g«»n«narian Bhartrhari sec K i c 1 - 

34 *ff), hou tries to prove that PathakQBRAS i8f. 

157 IT «pro\cuiat Bhartrhan was a Buddhist. Sec above p. 

tyo? CaMdlhfljtS’LLd? ^ ^“"yiraja in BenSS, 1887 

1936, and kandi I ^ cl J?: S^mba |iva Sas tri Part I, TSS 
^ork Ins been commented Sastri, Lahore 1939. The 

\ arSnasi 1063, and kSnda Ttt S h u n a t h a Sarma SBT§. 

S 11 b a m a n I a I y cr, Poona 1^3]! A' 
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The commentary of K a i y a l a' on the Mtiliabhasya is 
merely an extract from tlie commentat y of Bhai ti haii. Nago- 
j 1 b h a 1 1 a is mentioned as “one of the greatest giammarians 
of the recent age” b> K i c 1 h o i n^ 'rius gicat giammarian 
wrote a commentai ^ Uddyota on the conmicntaiy Pi’adipa of 
Kaiyata. 

Associated witli tlic giammai of Panini tlicie aic several 
adaptations and commcntaiits that eonstitutc accessoiies to the 
sutras Thcicaicmany ticatiscs on the paubhasas (see above 


pp. 42j-2ri), of which tlic best one is the P a 1 1 b h a s endu- 
^ c k li a i of N a g o j 1 b h a 1 1 a Scholare have ficquently 
woikcd upon the Dhatupatha and have eommented upon it. 
One of tlic oldest adaptations is the Dhatupradipa of 
M a i 1 1 c y a r a k s 1 t a* (C. 1100 A.D.). This was utilized 
by D c V a m Ills D a i v a, wi itten m verses, on which K r s na- 
l 1 1 a 5 u k a rote hn> coimncntary P u i u s a k a i a®. His work 
deals with the loots that show the same oi similai forms as those 
in the Dhritupatha, but have diflcrcnt meanings and belong to 
different conjugations [We may mention here the ^ 
sarvasvac of N a i ayana Bhatta (1587-1620 A.D.)* 
There aiciwcnty sections m it audit generally follows the method 


. Tl.cP.-.nd.uor 

Buhicr «.a. 

he did not li\c before the 5th cetUun^ A D. qj. NageSabhatta, 

2. In the Ind. Ant 5. *876, 248 X fk 

a thoroughly succcwful author (see A u f r c B h a n d a r k a r, 

ofHari CiMiU. Mho nas an unde “fObatloP MahSbhasya 

Report 1003 - 81 , p 5>- “vara (Ed ChSS 

arc •— Vy:i karanasudhanidhi (hitherto unpublished, 

1924 ), the M a h .-I b li .-I ? V a r a t_n a p r .a k a S a ^ ^ 

but preserved in MSS) of S 1 v a r a m e n d commentaries. We 

there arc notes .and comments on one or the other 

may refer here to the notes of the Mahabha§ya ] 

Mahabhri?ya m the NSP, Bombay cd‘^on _ , . . j ^jth the commentary 

3 Edited by F. K 1 c 1 h o r n, BSS Fublishca wu Revised 

in the^ AnSS No 72. (Translation and notes, Bombay 1B7X 74 ) 

Edition, Poona 1 963. W e s t c r g a a r d. Radices 

4 On this and other works of the Wc see W c s t charkra- 

p 11 f [Edited with annotations by Srish 1.11 an 

varati, Varendra Res Soc R^shalii tP 9 J jq« 1,1038 and Part III by 
[Edited Parts I &. II K. SSmbaiiva Sastn 1931 *93 _ 

V. A Ramaswami Sastil, TSS I 52 » *947 J . ^ hy Ganapati Sastn, TSS 

V -.1 ^ hlvn^’SSntioted ^C§i?asvamin and the 

and 1938; 
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of Siddhanta Kaumudl] . M a d h a v a the brother of Sayana, 
has quoted from Daiva and Purusakara in his great work 
Dhatuvrtti^. [Wc may here mention also the K s i r a- 
tarahgini® that is a commentary by Ksirasvamin 
on Paiiim’s Dhatupatha.) The Ganapatha too has been 
worked upon very frequently. But the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi® of Vardhamana [about 1140 A.D.] 
is written not from the standpoint of Panini’s grammar 
but from tliat of some other grammar. To the accessories 
to the sutras of Panini belong also the Unadisutras^. 
They are rules framed for deriving certain nouns from 
verbal roots of Sanskrit with the help of a particular type 
of suffixes that aie included in a list beginning with-wn, (i.e. 
with the suffix-a). Such a list existed from before the time of 
Panini, since he twice refers to it. There is some probability 
that Sakaffiyana, mentioned by Panini, was the author of the 
Unadisutras®. The best commentary on the Ujaadisutras is 
the one by Ujjvaladatta (approximately about the 
middle of the 13 th century A.D.). Lastly the Phitsutras* 
too constitute an accessory to the work of Panini. They are 
rules on the accent of the Vedic language as well as of Sanskrit. 
The author of these rules isSantanava, who certainly lived 
after Panini. Probably Patafijali too was not aware of these 
rules. [An important supplement to Pajnini’s grammar is the 
Svarasiddhanta- Gandrika’ of Srinivasa 


j. ^^adhaviya.Dhatuv^ui, edited in the Pandit, Vol. VIII; and N. S. 
Vols .^-8, 17-ig; sec Westergaard, i. c.p. Ill; [also published by Tara 
Printing ^^orks, Varanasi, 1964] 

[2. Etlitions by Srish Gliandra Ghakravarti, Rajashahi, igig 
and also by Bruno Licbich, Breslau, 1930] » »» 

rr A A ^ \ " S’ London, 1879 Cf Z a c h a r 1 a c, 

GGA iGB^p, 9t7Ji i and Kielhorn, Ind Ant j 8, 1889, p 85. Sec p 444. 

1 - 1 . P‘ 5 O. Bohtlingk in MtJmoires 
ti^ Petersbourg 1844; Ujuvaladatta’s commen- 

lan “J* Unadisutras, ed by Th Aufrccht, London 1859 (with 
valuable indices and a glossary’. ' 

mentioned as Uic author-of the Unadisutras; but 

r M AV* P VIII f. Accordihg to 

^ the Unadi-hsts, and not tlic Unadi- 
Vr 5 ?ni,ff /P , [There is one Unadikoia ofMahadeva 

8S 21.] ^ Raja, Mad Umv. 

T* _1 A .. .1 . • .* m mm.m 

. introduction and 
zig 1866. 

19363'' . ,, univ. SS No. 4, Madras 
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Yajvan. It is a commentary on the svarasutras of the 
Astadliyayi and was written on the ijank of the Kaveri in the 
seventeenth century.] 

The Katantra of Sarvavarman, [a Buddhist 
scholar] , is probably the oldest among the grammatical works 
that without being independent of Panini have attempted to 
build a new system of grammar. [This work is called also 
Kalapa ] At least this elementary book of grammar, of which 
the aim was to place in the hands of students a book of rules 
that were easier than those of Panmi, originated in the first 
century A.D.^ Apparently this work consisted originally of 
four books or rather four padas, but \\'as already enlarged by 
the time of the commentator Durgasimha (8th century) 
through additions that arc found in our texts and also in the 
Tibetan translation. The Katantra springs outfromPanini’s sutras 
that sometime have been reproduced ad verbatim in it The 
terminology in a great measure is in accord with that of Panim. 
However, the Vedic language and accent have not been taken 
into consideration. This grammar has till recently been studied 
in Kaslimir and in East Bengal, and it must have been popular 
throughout the centuries in these Indian regions, since it was 
taken also into Tibet and into Central Asia^. The fact that 
the Kfitantra was used by the Pah grammarian Kaccayana and 
that it ser\'ed as model for the indigeneous grammais of the 

:. Edited \viih the commentary of Durgasimha byj Eggeling, 
Bibl. Ind 1871-1878, The title “The Small Manual” might have been given 
to It on account of its small \olumc. Since according to tradition this work 
was rcve.'ilcd to 6ar\'a\arman through the grace of god Kumara, it is called 
also Kaumara or Kalapaka (after the plume of the peacock, the conveyance 
of Kumara) Cf. Kathrisantsagara 7, 10 ff The oldest part of the work 
has been translated into German by B L 1 e b 1 c h, Zur Einfiihrung in 
die ind einhcim, Sprachwisscnschaft I, Heidelberg 1919 Cf also 
B 0 h 1 1 1 n g k , ZDMGl 41, 657 ff On the Katantra see also Haraprasad 
Sastrl, Notices of Sanskrit MSS, and Senes, vol I, Calcutta 1900, p II f 

a. W 1 n t e r n 1 1 7 says that he docs not have so much of confidence 
in the stones of Somadeva and Taranatha that he (with V A Smith, 
ZDMG 56, 660, L a c 6 t e, Essai sur Guna^hya, p 28 f and L 1 e b i c h, 
ibid, p 3 ff ) could consider Sarvavarman to be a contemporary of Hala 
Satavahana in the first century A D Since almost all the Andhra-inscrip- 
tions arc in Prakrit and since a great collection of Prakrit stanzas is attributed 
to Hala, It IS little probable that a minister of this king could have written 
a grammar of Sanskrit According to W it is probable that this woA is of 
about the same age as that of the Tantrakhyayika, 1 c. of about 300 A D, 
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Diavldian languages^, proves wide circuUtion of this woik^. 

Tlicrc arc seveial conunentaries on the Katantra 
and tlicrc exist many treatises accessory to it. Withoutt he 
commentary of Durgasimha the text would not have beeni ntelli- 
giblc. Durgasimha wrote furdier a commentary (tika) on 
his commentary (vrtti)**. The Dhatupa^ha of the Katanga 
is preserved only in its Tibeten translation^. XJ grabhuti s 
S i s y a h i t a n y a s a, a work that has been mentioned by 
Albcruni, is a sort of commentary on the Katantra. In it one 
single chapter has been extended in the form of two. Here 
sutras, one after another, are explained in a verbose style; a 
sulra is omitted here or one or other sutra of Panini is made 
more complete there. This Ugrabhuti wrote in about 1000 
A.D., since he was the teacher of Anandapala of Kabul who 
came to the tin one in 1001 A.D.®, The Sabdarahasya, 
a treatise on the philosophy of language, of Rama kanta 
VidyavagiSa too belongs to the Katantra®. 

The Tibetan scholars say that the Katantra agrees with 
theAindravyakaraija of Indragomin, Probably 
this was the grammar of the Buddhists of Nepal. But it has 


1 On tlic fragments of the Katantra found in Cential Asia see E. 
Sieg m SBA 1907, XXV and 1908, VIII and L Finot, Le Musdon, 
N S. 12, 1911, 193 IT In a South Indian inscription of the year 1161 AD 
a deed of gift of a piece ofland is made to teachers, who in the matha (cloistcc) 
cJijilamcd tlic “Kaumara” Other inscriptions mention the places where 
not only the commcntaiics on the Kaumara, but also on Panmi and l§aka- 
layana \%crc \\riUen, see Fleet, Ep Ind 5, 22, 222, Kiel horn, Ep. 
Ind. 7, App. No. 279 note 

2 \V a c k c r n a g c 1 , AlUndische Grammatik, I, p. LXXIII. 

[I ragincnt^ of a ^\ork, named Kaumara, that is now lost, have been recovered 
ironi Xurl istan, and accoiding to Luders it was based on the Kalapavj’a- 
katana Although the text so recovered differs from the available recension 
rf the latter in minor details, it proves the great popularity of the system — 
Renou and Filliozat, L’Indc Classiquc, Vol 2 8 1530 Cf 
Hcinnrh Liidcr s— K. u t a n t r a und ICaumaralata, SBA 1 930] • 

3 Stc E ggc 1 1 n g, Ind Off. Cat H, 196 ff and Peterson, 
Keiiort V, 41 J on other commentaries and texts belonging to the Katantra. 

r ^ Dhalupatha of the Katantra is in 

fact tlu Dh itup.iOia of the Candra grammar, sec Lie bich, KGG 1895, 


-i or .Mhcruni, trans EC Sachau 

Ili'tmv 382, \N in 
ihf* 'I 

to Iv did* j« nt from 
p. 578, note t. 


t c r n 1 1 2-K c 1 1 h, Bodleian 
ibetan transbtion b> Monk 
the Si5jalman}.lsa; sec L 


I> 135 f i Smith, Early 
Catalogue, p. 129. ITic 
Sthiramati appears 
1 e b 1 c h, NCGW 1895, 


0 Eggeling, Ind Off Cat II, p. 207 ff. 
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not come down to us^. 

TTie Gandravyakarana® is the Sanskrit giarnmar 
that has its circulation in the Buddhist countries extending from 
Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet down upto Ceylon. It was written 
by Gandragomin. He has extracted his materials not 
only from tJie sutras of Panini, but also from the Mahabhasya. 
Bhartrhaii and Kalhana tell us that Candiagomm had taken 
upon himself the task of making the long uninteirupted study of 
the Mahabhasya fui ihcr popular^ As against this the Tibetan 
sources tell us that when Candiagomin was studying the 
B)ias)a of Patafijali in the house of Vararuci in South India it 
came to his notice that “it contained too many w'ords and little 
thought”, and at this he himself wrote a commentar>' on Panini, 
namely his Gandi avyakarana^. In addition to Panini and 
Patahjah, Gandragomin had utilized several other sources that 
arc not available to us, and purposely incorpoiatcd them into 
his own work. A sciics of technical terms were paiticularly 
coined by him. To the Candia giammar belong not only the 
text and the commentary, but also quite a numbei of accessory 
works, particularly Dhatupatha, Ganapatha, Unadisutras, 
Panbhasasutras tliat arc different from tlie coiiesponding texts 
of Panini®. 


I. Earlier some SLholars spoke about an “Anuba Sthool” of Indian 
grammar and believed that this “grammar of Indra” was older than that of 
P.'inini, sec AC Burnell, On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammar- 
ians, M.aiig.'ilore 1O75, and on it Weber, Ind Strciftn 3, 402 ff This 
was an error. But there w.as a grammarian Indragomm Cf K 1 e I h o r n, 
Ind. Ant 15, 181 tf, Licbich, Zur EinfQhrung in die ind einheim 
Spraclmissemchaft I, p ii,II, p 10 - ^ , , , , 

2 G’lndra-Vyiik.'irana, the grammar of Gandragomin, edited by 
Bruno L 1 e b 1 c h, Leipzig 1902, AKM XIV, 4 Candravrtti, the original 
commcnt.'vry of Gandnagomin on his grammatical sutras, cd by B L 1 e b 1 c h, 
Leipzig, 191O, AKM XI, 4 Licbich has shown that Chandragomin was the 
author of the sutras as well as of the vftti [Edited also by Kshitish Chandra 
Cliattcrji Sastri, Dccctan College, Poona, 1953 and 1961 J _ 

2 On the passage in Bharlrhari’s Vakyapadiya, sec G o 1 d s t u c k e r, 
Panini273f, Kielhorn, NGGW 1885,188, Weber and Stenzler, 
Ind Stud 5, 158 ff; 447 f Accoiding to Rajatarangmi i, 176, Aroug 
Acarya Candra .and others, under 

study of the Mahabhasya was revived But Rajatar 4, 488 f , Kalhana 
reports about a revival of the Mahabhasya-study during the period of reign 
of King Jayiipida (end of the 8lh century AD ) through the grammarian 

(K?ir^vamin ) Vidyabhujana, Mediaeval School of India Logic, 
p i 22 t and Taranathas G«chichtc des Buddhismus m Indien, translated into 
Gcr.n^nbjA ff. g.v« . b.bl.opq.hy of 
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Although according to L i e b i c Candragomin might 

have lived in the 5th-6th centuries, it is difficult to state with cer- 
tainty his age. According to the Chinese sources refeired to by 
P d r i=, Candragomin has to be placed either in the beginning 
or in the fii*st-half of the seventh century A.D. According to the 
Tibetan sources, he should have been living under Sila, the son 
ofHarsadeva, sometime in about 700 A.D.® In case this be 
correct, it becomes understandable that I-tsing in his report on 
the study of gi ammar in India does not say a word about the 
grammar of Candragomin. But against this Tibetan evidence 
stands the fact that in the first half of the 7th century A.D. the 
autliors of the Ka^ika had utilised the Gandravyakarana and 
Candragomin is mentioned by Bhartrhari as the reviver of the 
Mahabhasya-study. Therefore, it may be that Candragomin lived 
in about bOO A.D.* [The Gandravyakarana consists of sutras 
and a wtti thereupon. According to Gurupada Haidar, 
the author of the Vrtti was one Dharmadasa, because in 
one of the MSS there is the inscription dharmadasasya krtiri- 
yamP. But the evidence not sufficient. 

An interesting work is the Akhyata candrika® 
ofBhattamalla. Since Mallinatha has referred to him 
as an authority he must have lived before 1400 A.D. It is a 
short treatise on verbs written in verses in the style of the 
AmarakoSa. In scveial cases the meaning given to verbs differs 
from that given in the Dhatupa^ha of Panini.] 

The Balavabodhana is based on the Candra- 
vyakarana. It was written by Monk Kasyapa in about 
1200 A.D. It is an elementary book of grammar that is used 


to'cts iKlongnicc to the Candiavy 5 karana and of those that arc prcscrv'cd only 
jij J ibetan tr.anslaiions. 

[i. Renou and Filliozat, L’Indc Clossique. part a, § 1531.] • 

“j See abo\c II, 351 note, 379; transl p 365, 379 note. P6rj. A 
propos de la date dc \ .isubandhu, Exlrait p 50 note 2, places Candragomin 
l>ct\srcj» Htuen-Tsjang and I-tsing 

« V id y a bhu s an a. Mediaeval School of Indian 

L.ot’ic, Calcuti.i igoy, p 122 f 

. 1 *0 SI campciign against the Hunas in the 

** pas Datinn Candragomms U Kalidasa-s, Breslau 
1003). he could not hair hied befoic 470 A D He iiould, therefore, fall 

however, also Thomas, JRAS, 1903, 397. 
ii*’ il */*^i^***\ 7 ”'*’i^'* *0 I of the Vyakarana-DarSanera Itibasa 

lb f J. by \ e n k a { a 1 a n g a n a t h a s \ .1 in I, in the GhSS Benares 
•yo-} j 
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in Ceylon’*. 

Like tlic Buddhists, the Jainas too wote their own books 
of grammar that too deviate rather little from Panini. The oldest 
of tliese manuals that stands close to Panini is the J ainendra- 
V y a k r a n a", i.c. the grammar attributed to Jinendra, 
and of which the authoi was PujyapadaDevanandin^. 
Latei llian this grammar is the l§aka$ayanavyaka- 
r a n a<, the grammar of 3 a k a t a y a n a^, who wrote it 
during the period of reign of King Amoghavarsa I (814-877). 
3akatayana had utilised not only Panini’s sutras, the Varttikas 
and the Mahabhasj^a, but also the Candravyakarana. The 
technical terms arc partly tliosc of Panini, partly those of 
Candragomin, and there arc abbreviations that are the same 
as Uiosc found in the jainendravyakarana. In addition to the 
text, to this grammar belong also a copious commentary®, some 
Paribhasrisutras, Ganapatha, Dhatupa^ha, Unadisutras and a 
Lihgclnu^^ana. 

The grammar ofHcmacandra [12th cenUiry A.D.], 
tlic Siddhahcmacandra orHaimavyakarana’ 


I. Of W.GoonctillaJ c, Ind. Ant. g, 1880, 80 ff; Liebich, 
NGGW 1895, 27a f 

2 j:ditc<l .and published ssitli the commentary of Abhayanandi Mum 
in the P.indit, N. S vols 31-34. In the year 1205, Somadeva -sviote a com- 
mentary Snbdrirnava candrika. Sec also Zachariae, 
Bc 22. Britr 5, iG8o,2gGfr, K B. Palhak, Ind. Ant. 12, 1883, 19 if. 
Peterson, Report II, 67 IT 

3 According to B h a n d a r k a r. Early History of the Dekkan, 
and I!id p Puj>.iprtda li\cd m about 678 AD , according to B Lewis 
Rice (JRAb 1890, 243 IT ), in about the middle of the 5th century A D. 
Since Pujyap’ida may also be a title it is difficult todetermme difimtely 
his age. 

4 Edited by G O p p c r t, Madras 1893; new edition with the com- 

montary of Abhayacandrasuri, London 1913 [The latest edition 
With the commentary' Jainendramaliavrlti of Abhayanandi has_been brought 
out by 3 ambhun.~tUia Eripatlii and Msihadeva Caturvedi, Varanasi igw J 
Tlic Sutr.is with Laghuvrtti also in the Pandit, N S vols 34 mo 35 
Kiel horn, Ind Ant. 16, 1887,24 ff and NGGW 1894, speaks about tim 
grammar : it is mentioned in a Canarese inscription, see Fleet, up. ina. 
5,222, Kielhorn, Ep Ind. 7, Anp No 279 note r-. 

5 He is called also Abhina%’a-S.lkataya_na, "the new SahatayMa for 
the purpose of dificrentiating him from Sakatayana, who was a pre 

Panini (sec .above p 432) On his age sec K. B P a t h ak, Ann^ of Ac 
Bhandarkar Institute %i8-i9, I, i, P 7 ff , 'jJ^cre reference is made to Ind. 
Ant 1914, 205 ff , 1915, 275 ff and igi6, 25 ff 

6. Of this Yaksavarman’s C 1 n t a man i_is L .. s ® 

as V. S S u k t h a n k a r. Die Grammatik Sakafayanas (Adhyaya i, Fada 

1 ) nebst Yak?av.armans Kommentar (CintamaniJ, Berl n 9 ( h 

has proved. c , j j I, a-Hcm a-S a bd anu ^ asan a 

7 [It IS called also Siddha-ri cma .s beautiful 

An edition published by Y a i o v ij a y a, Benares g 5 * 
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is not different from an improved edition of the grammar of 
jSa]ca{ayana, but still K. i e 1 li o r n^ has called it to be the 
best grammar of the Middle Age of India.” It is arranged in 
a convenient form as the author has used practical technical 
terms, that in other respects, in a great measure, have been 
taken from the Katantra, in addition to from the grammars of 
Panini, Candragomin and Sakatayana. Since lliis grammar 
in written for the Jainas, naturally the language of the Vedas 
. nd the accent-system have not come into view. Hemacandra 
/rote this grammar at the command of King Siddharaja®, who 
j_,ot him provided witli eight old grammatical 'ivorks from the 
library of the temple of Sarasvati in Kashmir. The author 
himself wrote two commentaries on his grammar, a long one 
and a short one. Likewise he wrote his own Unadisutras and 
a Dhatupajha.® 

[The Ganaratnamahodadhi, attributed to 
Varddhamana is a commentary on aGanapatha 
of a school that was close to that of Hemacandr a^,] 

[The Kasakrtsna-Sabdakalapa-Dhatu- 
paVha® of Ganna Virakavi written in the 15th 
century is a work that may be mentioned here. Another small 
but modern and important giammatical work is the N i p a t a- 
vyayopasarga vrtti® ofTilaka. It was copied 
in tlie Telugu script in 1911 A.D. It is written in the form of 
sutras and vrtti and has one chapter devoted to each of the 
three topics mentioned in its title. 

Several other grammars have rather local importance 
They arc studied and cultured in particular regions of India. 
So the Samksiptasaraof KramadiSvara^ is 

etljior lias been brought out by Sri VijayalavanyaSuri, Bolad, 
Sturastr.1, Vilram Sam aoi^ ] 

1* WZKM 2, i888, p 24, Kiel horn gives here (p. 18 ff ) a re- 
view of this grammar. 

2 Hence the title Siddhalicmacandra, 1 c. “grammar dedicated to 
King SiddharSja and written by Hemacandra”. 

'\iih a <»mmcntar>' by J. K 11 s t c, Wien 1895 and 1899 
(Qiicltciwerl-c der mdischcn Lextkographie II and IV ) Sec also K 1 r s t e, 
Lpilegomenn zur Ausgabc des Unadiganasutra m SWA 1895 and on the 
DhStiipilha m OG X, Gcnf iSgj, I, p. 109 ff. 

1 4 Ivec abow, p 438 ) 

with a commentary in Kannad by A. N. N a r a s i m h i a. 
Sources of Indwn Lexicography No. 5, p. 11 Introduction, Poona 1952] 
l.dited by Appnila Soracivara Sarma, Sri Venka- 
teivara Oriental Sertts, No — 28 Tirupati 1951.] 

7. CTZachariaein Bezz. Bcitr. 5, i88o, p. 22 ff. and Egge- 
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chiefly studied in West Bengali In this grammar, the only 
thing that is new is the arrangement of the subject-matter. 
The author considers even the Bhattikavya to be an autho- 
rity on grammar^. Kramadisvara devotes the first seven 
chapters of his book to Sanskrit and the eighth to Prakrit, 
The author himself wrote a short commentary on his grammar. 
This commentary w as revised by J umaranandin, whence 
this grammar is sometimes designated also as “Jaumara”. 
This treatise loo has some accessory works like Paribhasasutra 
Ganapraka<a, etc. ^Ve are not in a position to determine 
accurately the age in which this work was written; but in any 
case it was prepared aftci the 11th century A.D., since here 
we have a quotation from the poems of Murari. The 
Mugdhabodha^ of Bopadeva has enjoyed the 
widest circulation in Bengal (Gauda-land ). This grammar 
deviates from Panini in respect of the arrangement of 
the subject-matter as also in that of the technical 
terms. The author was a court-poet of King Maha- 
deva Devagiri, who was reigning in the second half of 13th 
century AD. It is a Sanskiit grammar ^vith a short commen- 
tary. Bopadeva himself wrote one Kavikalpadruma 
("Poet’s Tree of Desire” ), i.e, a Dhatupatha in verses, in addidon 
to a commentary on it^. In East Bengal [now in East Pakistan] 
the Supadmavyakarana®, written in 1375 A.D. by 
Padmanabhadatta [has been] in circulation. There 
is one Unadivrtti and as well as a Dhatupatha belonging to 
this grammar. In Bihar and at Varanasi is found also the 
Sarasvatiprakriya or the Sarasvatavyakaranasutra 
with a commentary by A n u b h u t i® [rather Anubhuti- 


ling, Ind Off Cat IT,p 21O ffl 

I edited by O B o h 1 1 1 n g k, St Petersburg 1847 The large 
number of commcnldues (see Eggcling, Ind Off Cat II, p 230 
ff) [and editions] prove populaiity of tins work 
[2 See above pp 78-71) ] 

3 Cf E g g e 1 1 11 g, ibid II, 242ff, Il.’irnprasada Sastrl, Notices 
of Sanskrit Manmcripls N S I, p VII [It has h.ad many editions ] 

[4 A fine edition by Gajanan Balkrishna Palasule, 
Sources of Indo-Ai^Mii Lexicography, Poona ror,^] 

[5 Published with a coinmcniaiy Uhatudipika by Durgadasa 

Vid>."i\aglsa, Calcutta 1901] , * , . . . 

6 This grammar has been printed in India many a time and is pre- 
served also 111 Its libeiaii ti.insluion Cf Eggeling, ibid II, p 210 
ff., and S. Ch V 1 d y a b h u f a 11 a in JASB, N S. 4, 1908, 593 ff. 
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svarupiicao'a. It is said that when this learned grammarian 
committed a linguistic blunder, he tried to justify it too in his 
grammar. Now it has almost no circulation. The 
Praliriyasarvasva^ of N arayanabliatta (CJ* 

1585 A.D.) is a scholarly work that is still read in Kerala.] 

Intermediate between lexicography and grammar arc 
the Liriganu^asanas^ manuals on grammatical gender, that 
arc found partly as accessory to grammars and partly as 
appendices to several dictionaries. The Lihganusasana® 
attributed to Panini could not have been written by the 
famous grammarian himself. One of the oldest works of this 
type is the Lingavilesavidhi of Vararuci, 
written in the Arya-metre. This has been quoted in the 
Lihganudasana of Harsadeva (7th century ) 
and of V a m a n a^ (8th century), who might have been identi- 
cal with the poctician of the same name. The Linganu- 
Sasanas of Saka^ayana and of Hemacandra® 
arc of later dates. [The Linganulasana of Harsa- 
V a r d h a n a®, consisting of 95 k a r i k a s, is an important 
w'oik. The identity of its author with Sriharsa is not 
ccitain ] 

[The Lihganu^asana^ of Durgasiihhais 
an important work of tlic type, as will be evident from the fact 
that it is quoted by important later-day writers. According 
to the editor of the ivork the author lived in between 850 and 
IMO A.D.® The manual contains also a vrtti probably written 
by a D u r g a who was different from the author. Although 
the hiss present divergences of readings, we have no reason 
to think of its having more than one recension.] 


[i. DJued m the T.SS 1931 and onwards.] 

. ^ VI,’' indischcn Genusregein mit dem Text dcr 

LjtJij.iruis uin.i drs Snta{.iyana, Har^astirdhana, Vararuci nebst Auszugcn 
aiis der Komtnantaren us\%.. Kul i8go. 

, , 3 * It printed in 187a in C.a!cutta and put together SMth the Sid- 
dh'ini'il'niimidi. 

Rcp’-sxlmcd in Peterson, 3 Reports, pp 110-T14 from a 
rranusaipt t ''ll coiu uns aUo a stitrapajha and an XJnadisutr.a of \’amana. 

, r» *’*^”*^V Eujgamisasana mil Kommentar und Obersetzune 

pubtid.rd by R Otto F r .x n I c, Gottingen 1886. 

, nmentary' S a r v a I a k s a n a of P r t h i \ i- 

i\ ara NSS4, 1931.J 

I7. Edited by Datt Urc)-^ Gangadhara Koparkar, Sources of Indo- 
.^r>An I>r 5 cico!;raph>, No. to, Poona, igna.l 
{8. Introduction p. XI ] 
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The method and the system of Panini have been taken 
over also to the Prakrit grammar by Indian grammarians^ 
[Actnalh- the Prakrit grammars appear to constitute imitations 
of and appendices to one or the other Sanskrit grammar.] 
They* consider Prakrit only as a hterary language derived from 
Sanskrit, [As a matter of fact the Prakrit grammarians tr}’’ 
mainly 10 note the aspects and cases in which Prakrit deviates 
from Sanslxit that they sometimes call sidAka, correct.] Hence 
Pr^rrit grammar v.'as a kind of continuation of Sanskrit grammar 
in \\hich rules for deri\*ation of Prakrit words from Sanskrit were 
given. [In it Maharaslri is treated as the principal dialect and 
others are considered to be subsidiarj* ones: Paisad andApabh- 
rarhsa too arc tugged ^rith them. These grammars are all written 
in SanskriL] Hence [modem scholars, particularly of Europe, 
have been led to] entertain doubt as to %vhether Prakrit grammar 
is younger or older than Prakrit literatiue^. Since literary 
Prakrit had ne\*er been a living tongue, some scholars held the 
vic%v that the persons who composed verses in the dramas or in 
the IjTics must have leamt this language from grammar, whilst 
others have believed that there must at first have existed a litera- 
ture before a grammar of some language could be written. 
^Vinter^itz belie\*es that there can be no “cither — or**, but 
onl> a *‘probably-as also’*. The position ^\■ith regard to Prakrit 
is not different from that ^sitb regard to Sanskrit and poetics. 
In the same -^v^ay as there existed Sanskrit ^vorks before Panini 
^^TOte his grammar and as diere must have existed poems 
v.Titten in ornate Sanskrit language before the first manual of 
poetics ^^■as ^'.Tittcn, although later Sanskrit poets -were guided 
by the rules of grammar of Panini and those of the rhetoricians, 
there must have existed literary productions in Prakrit before the 
first Pral:rit grammar ^\as written, although [later day] poets 
mighthavcIeamtPrakritfromgrammar. The lays of the Sattasai 
and the tales of the Brhatkatha must have existed before 
some one could have thought of uiiting a grammar based 
on them. The popular dialects, that ^vere originally used only 

I. CfR-PischcI (Grarmiatn: dcr Prakrit Sprachen (Grundriss i, 
8, Slralsburs 1000, p 32 fT.). On the InstoT> of Praknt grammar see also 
Bhandarkar JERAS 17, 2 ff (Xygia Xiiti-Dolci, Lcs Grammanens Prakrits, 

Paris, lOSl'-l . t. • 

2* Cr. Til Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, cm Bcitrag _zur 

Kritik und Gcichichte dcr Prakrit-Grammatik, (Leipriger Diss ), Guter- 
sloh i8q 3 and Sten K o n o w GGA 1804, 472 ff. 
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in folk-songs began to be employed later also in advanced 
litcrattirc, in which all sorts of literary dialects, the 
dincrent Prakrits developed. They arc the product of evolu- 
rion exactly as Sanskrit and not artificial creations of tlic 
gtammarians. ^Vc now know that in the Buddhist dramas of 
the first century A D. an old Prakrit was used what is termed 
by n d c rs' as “Alt-Prakrit” [Old Piakrit.] At that time, 
therefore, Prakrit could not Iiavc been fixed in giammar. 
Henrr it follows that the improbable statement, first 
found in latrr-day writings, that Panini wrote also 
a giammar of Prakrit, a Prakrtalaksana, cannot be 
taken as concct. Fujthcr it also corner that Varanici-Katya- 
yana, the author of the oldest grammar of Prakrit, could not 
be identical with the author of the varttikas [on Panini.^] 

[The researches ofLuigia Nitti have shown that at 
fint the people fell the necessity of a code of rules for Maharastri 
lyrics, keeping in view the objective of describing a language, 
rather than that of helping the versifiers to compose stanzas. 
Secondly they made obscr\'ations regarding dialects for the 
use of actors, os we find in chapter 32 of the Bharatiya- 
n a t y a 6 a s t r a. Then they tried to formulate iiiles about 
ApabluamSa lyiics, and last of all they provided rules for Pai- 
<ricl narratives. ‘] 

In all events it is certain that of all the works on Prakrit 
giammar, that arc available to us the Prakrtaprakasa* 
of V a r .1 r u c i is the oldest. TIic very fact that Bhamaha, whom 
we have considered to he tlic author of one of the oldest man- 
uals of poetics (see above p. 1 1 f. ), has a written a commentary 
on this work also leads us to conclude that this must be rela- 
tively an old work. But the age of Bhamaha too has not 
been dctcrmincil acnirAtcly in the same manuci as that of 


I. lintfU'iiKU hiiddluUKchrr Dramcn, p. G4; see above p. igS ff. 

”* 1’ ‘ ® b p comiders bdili to be identjea!, but finalb 

• Hj? idfniiiv K4tt)4)ana and Vararuci cannot l>c cst.^blishcd 
nit trills ojUj r?riimu 

f He n «> u, 1 'Indc Chwiqne, 5i '"m ] 

«f iniamaha and an rnqlish 
P S ^ ^ >854 , [Prakrtaprakaaa 

t.fXafAa'n U’mi'i \ r»i of R umirmurul t, rd. (J Kunhan Raja 

Adynj 1046.}, uiili the commcnt.arics 
h-ntWui\ of \ and> .Iwlhinf of badSn juda, cd. bv lUtjkan^tha 


and Btlilrva U p fi d h v S j a, \u!s. I and 
p.'uitfjw of \Viitf3 Saw^ati llJmana Texts, No 19, 1927). 


ir, \.^ra(ja<«., 
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Vararuci. Vararuci ‘ deals only with four Prakrit dialects 
(Mah^astri, PaisacI, Magadhi and Sauraseni), whilst later 
grammarians have added others as welK He devotes nine 
chapters exclusively to Maharastrl, while only one chapter is 
devoted to each of the other three dialects. At the end, how- 
ever, he concludes by saying that in other respects all these 
other dialects are like Maharastrl. Later grammarians too hold a 
similar opinion, as all of them agree that Maharastrl is the 
characteristic and best Prakrit dialect, since it stands next to 
Sanskrit. 

To the oldest works belongs also the Prakrtalaksana^ 
[what probably is a translation into Prakrit] , of Canda, whose 
age is hkewise outright indefinite, so much so that there are 
more than two recensions of his manual of grammar, of which 
the text has been come down to us in a very bad condition. It 
appears that Hemacandra had utilized the grammar of 
Can^a and had in the eighth chapter of his Siddhahemacandra 
given a Prakrit grammar^. Hemacandra has been always 
something more than a compiler and he has, in this work too, 
quoted copiously from the writings of his predecessors. Never- 
theless his grammar is the most important of all for us, because 
it is extraordinarily rich and complete in respect of information. 
In addition to the dialects treated by Vararuci, he deals with 
three others, namely Arsa, CulikapaiSaeika, and Apabhramsa, 
and while describing Maharastrl he takes note also of Jaina- 
Maharaspi (with which he as a Jaina monk was quite familiar)®. 
His work is important also on account of the many exam- 
ples that he has quoted in it from his predecessors. On his 
lulcs about Maharastrl he quotes texts from the Sattasai and the 
Setubandha, for PaisacI, passages from Gunadhya’s Brhat- 
katha, for SauiasenI and Magadhi; he quotes examples from 
dramas and for the Apabhrariisa dialect he has quoted other- 


I. Eel by A F R H o e r n 1 e. Part I, Bibl Ind 1880. According to 
Hocmlc Cand.a was older than Vararuci, but the latter is older than the 
younger revisionists Against tins P 1 s c h e b jbid p 36 f. , 

^ 2 Hcmacaiidras Grammatik der Piakritspraclien (Siddhahema- 

nnrlra' VIIIl edited by R Pischel, Part I, text and word-index; 
Part Tl: transl’alion and annotations, Halle 1877-1880 PubliAed ako as 
ns aopendix to tlie Kiimarapalacanta by S. P. P an d 1 1, BSS, No. 60, 
ZJ^ IaS, mfed «..l. not. by P.L Va.dyn Poona ijaS] 

3. Cf. Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha von Dhanavala, p 4*. 

Wmtcmitz, Vol III» 29. 
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whc unlunown strophes that arc like those found in the Satta« 
sau Wholly dependent upon Hcmacandra isTrivikrama 
(or Triv ikramadeva), who wrote the PrakrtaSabdanu- 
f a s a n a and a commentary on it in the I3th century A.D.^. 
He •fays about himself that he is in agreement with Hcma- 
candra, and has mostly taken the sutras with minor changes 
from him; but he has given them a metrical form and has 
changed their order. He has, after the model of Panini, coined 
his own terminology of abbreviations in a proper order, al- 
though he makes use also of the abbreviations of Panini, 
TJic Prakrtasarvasva ofMarkandeya Kavindra 
and the Prilkrtakalpataru of Ramatarkava 
g X < a, Ijoth written in the 17th century A.D.®, are important 
for the dialects that have not been mentioned by other gram- 
marians. A very recent work in Sanskrit is the Jain a-S i d- 
dhantakaumudl® that treats the Ardhamagadhi 
language. It is of little literary value and has been written 
in slavish imitation of the Siddhantakaumudi of Bha^toji- 
ciikpin. 

Among the recently written works on the grammar of 
Prakrit and ApabhrathSa the following may be mentioned here: 
Rama^arman Tarkavagi^a’s ApabhraihSa- 
s t a b a k a s*, being \vrittcn in stanzas; !§auiascn! and MagadhI 
stabakas of the same authoiy*; §adbhasacandxika of 
Lak^midhara® consisting of sutras, ascribed toValmiki 
and a conunentary. This Valmiki is sometimes claimed to 
be identical with the author of the R a m a y a n a^. The work 


Anf 42J Bhattanathasvamin, Ind. 

Laddu, Prolegomena zu Tnvik- 
The sQtras of Tnvikrama 
for the Prtikrtarup avatar a 
I Jnndr J ^ Samudrabandhayajv.an (cd. bv E H u 1 1 z s c h, 

A h written in the 14th ccniu^ 



mf.r* ’ — ’ ” vaimiKi, wno uvea aiicr 

is the* onr ^UIOIJS of thc gramm.^f by Trivikrama, the 

t IS the one bmught out by P.L. Vaidy.i, Sholapur xgsll 

otf n P* 72 . Sec also Eggeling, 

'n M" and other Pnikrit grammarinns. 

Lafahmanadass Lahore 1937 .] 

^ latjtVd h\ t^^^!*'‘*^i’^'P"*^‘f'rierson,Ind Ant. 1922 , 13 - 28 .] 

Se'-Vs M Vo LVVr and published in thcBomba> Sanskrit 
t .at-ii as LXXI, R^mbay 1916.] 

7 . Ibid., IniToducuon, p. 5 ff. ^ 


Ind 


and 
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dwcnbcs Maharastri, SaurasenI, Pracya, AvantI, Bahlika, 
MagadhI and Apabhramla. This Laksraidhara appears to 
have lived in the 16th century A D. and was a contemporary 
of tlic great commentator Mallinatha. The Prakrtanusa- 
sana of Purusotlamadcvai (pcihaps of the 1 1th 
and 12 centuries AD. The work is divided into 19 chapters 
and IS written in the form of sutras ) 

On the merit of Prakrit grammai ians the scholars have 
expressed a very unfavourable opinion" They have been accu- 
sed on the cliargc of lacking in criticial acumen and for 
inadequate knowledge of literature. Nevcrthele-ss these criti- 
cisms arc true in part only. In particular the older woiks are 
indispensable for our knowledge of the Prakrit-dialects and for 
understanding the Prakrit poetry as also the Prakrit dramas. 

Exactly like the grammarians of Prakrit, the grammarians 
of Pah'’ too, in Ceylon and Burma, have arranged the subject 
matter derived exclusively from literature, and m their 
method they slavishly follow the model of Sanskrit grammar. 
The oldest of the extant Pali grammars is the K a c c a y a n a- 
ppakarana^, “the grammar of Kaccayana”. He differs 
from Prakrit grammarians in the way that he does not derive 
Pali from Sanskrit, but treats it as an independent language, 
although he has adopted the terminology of Sanskrit grammars 
and has framed his sutras on their model. In addition to the 
works of Panini and his successors, particularly the Kasika, 
he has utilized also the Katantra. Since Buddhaghosa did not 
know of the grammar of Kaccayana it was in any case written 
sometime after the 5th century A.D. and perhaps in about the 


[ I Edited by Luigia Nitti D o I c i. Pans 1938] 

2 So Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, p 30 ff and A. 
G a w r o n’ S k 1 m Kuhns Zcitschrift 44, 191 r, 247 ff But see P 1 s c h e 1 , 
ibid p 45 f 

2 On these cf R O Frankc, Gcschichte und Kntik der einhei- 
mischcn Pah-Giammatik und Lexikographic, Strassburg 1902, and W. 
Geiger, P.1I1 Lileiatur und Sprache (Grundnss I, 7), p 25, 33 ff 

4 Grammaire Pahe dc Kaccayana, sutras and comm publishc^vith 
.-i French irandation .and notes by E Senart, JA 1871,5 6, t XVII, 
no Vno fT Ui IT E K u h n, Kaccayanappakaranac specimen, Halix Sax, 

lo?- sk al» Weber, Ind Strerfea a, 3.6 
rr 2 ff . and Geiger, ibid p 25 Kaccayana is the Pah form of 
b >t he IS not identical with any of the grammarians known by 
nS [Published by Laksminarayana Tiwan and Rirabnla Strma, 

Varanasi 1962.] 
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llth century A.D.* In this grammar there is also a chapter on 
llic Unadi-suffixcs that does not agree with the Unadisutras of 
r.lnlni, and a list of roots, Dhatumanjusa^. In addition to the 
larcje number of commentaries on the grammar of Kaccayana, 
there arc also very many recent adaptations of it. One such 
is the Ritpasiddhi or PadarupasiddhP ofBud- 
d li a p p i y a D I p a rh k a r a of the second half of the 13th 
rrninry. [The second important commentary is the popular 
B Ti I a V a t a r a of D h a r m a k I r t i written in the 
Mih centur>' A.D.^] Anew school of grammar was founded 
by Thera hi o g g a 1 1 a n a, who probably wrote under 
Parakl.amabahu I (1153-1186 A.D.), In his grammar 
(Saddalakkhana sridi a v u 1 1 i) he has utilized in 
addition to an old Pali grammar, the grammars of Panini, 
Katantra as also Candragomin with enthusiasm®. As in Ceylon, 
.so in Burma too, people had been unsparingly working on Pali 
grammar since the llth century A.D. Not only the monks, but 
also kings, ministers as well as women learnt grammar and 
wrote grammatical treatises®. Saddaniti by Aggavaihsa of 
A r i m a d d a n a in Burma, written in the year 1154 A.D., 
is particularly treasured also by the scholars of Ceylon : but 
the author essentially depends on the Kaccayana and also on 
Sanskrit grammarians. 

For the people of India, "Panini” and "grammar” have 
the same meaning and it appears to them as obvious that any 
type of giammar can be witten only on the model of Panini. 
*I lus is a thing that has been demonstrated by Parasipra- 
k a s a of K r ? n a d a s a’, who struggled spasmotically to 
write in Sanskrit a grammar of llic Persian language. He 


* f I.Tnde CKwiquc, § if,3G, considers the tNoik of Kaccayana 

to hiisc Jxvfi unitrn not Ix-fnrr the j iih century AD] 

I .. (Ahnint Kern, p 35t fE) i>as latir pnnvd that there 

cK'Mr 1 a r.di-lih utjp’idn 

ifO , G r a n e cl r I, Chapter VI of the Rupasiddhi, Berlin, 

S-ttcdi Clnndra V i d y .1 b 1» fl s .a n a, and Sam-ana 

s k 1 ISifm }' "* %** totfi; edition also h> Don Audi is de 

luim 4 nn*d-*sc Pa«jdu, CoWulvo i860 ] 

0 P 7 olf. Cf. Pischel, DLZ i 902 » 

1 ' A* Mahru'y.tkar^^^ 1963.] 

NW>’niodc. jn.s 1908, p 8t ir, and Rih Literature of 

Ji in hj, jjp 5*^ 8t tr 

t?»r^ 1 » f’ III [IVhtJon undrr preparation by 

lUnihana BSaJhcSry*, Vararasj j ‘ ‘ 
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wrote it during the reign of Akbar the Great (1556-1605). 

[In Indian grammar there has developed the theory of 
sphoja'. This sphota is manifested by sound and is eternal, 
indivisible and really expressive of the sensed This sphota-theory 
has been critised by naiyayikas who consider s'abda to be karya, 
action^ hence non-eternal. The sphotavada had originated 
from Sphota)ana, who is referred to by Fanini and it was 
developed first in tlic Mahabhasya and later explained and 
elaborated in certain treatises. 

Tlic theory of the Sphoja has been treated in detail in 
the Spholacandrika by Krsnabhattamauni® 
and in tlic Sphota vada* of Nage^abhatta, 
about whose other famous works we have already spoken 
above. The theory of sphota links up the transient pheno- 
menon of the pronounced w’ord to Brahman as Sabda- 
Brahman, the eternal Noumenon of every form of significant 
sound of w’ord and indeed of every manifested object of 
creation®.] 

LEXICOGRAPHY® 


The beginning of Indian lexicography is found in the 
Vcdic nighanfus.’ However, the latter are separated from the 
ko^as® or word-books, dictionaries by an apparently wide gulf, 
that has partly been filled with the development of the science 
of grammar. To the grammatical literature belong the 


[i. Cf Prabhat Chandra Gbakravarti, Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar, p 84 ff , Calcutta 1930 ] 

[2. evam tarhi sphofah iahdo dhvamb iahdagwTah I katham \ bhetySghStavat- 
bherin^atra kaindmmiahpadam gacehanti-sphotasfavaneva, dhavanikrta buddhth 
dhvamh sphofaica Jabdanam dhvamilukhalu lahyafe (Mahabhasya, vol I,p 181.J 

» wo t . « « -.xf 11^ sinsitt 


1946 J 
[5 
6 


Lz/uAtU mt/uun^n* l*/*VMf*«w«** ^ ^ J 

Tt Edited by Vindhycivarl Prasada D v 1 v e d i n and Ganapati 
S as tr I Mokate with gabdakaustubha, ChSS, 1898-1917, Varanasi] 
"4. Edited by V. Krishnamacharya, The Adyar Library, 

From the Preface to the edition of the Sphotavada ] 

6 This section is based es^ntially on Th Zachariae, die 
indischen Wortcrbuchcr (Kosa), Strassburg 1897 (Grundriss I, 3 B) Here 
the literature published up to 1897 has been fully noticed 
7. See above I, 62, 244 ff . transi P 287. 

8 Koia (orKo?a) “thesaurus” is an abridgement of A b h 1 d h a- 
nako^a “Trea^re ‘of Words” Other appellations of dictionaries are : 
namamalS, ‘garland of nouns”, or namaparayana, ' complete list of nouns . 
17 south India the expression nigh ant u [or nirghantu, 
and among the Jamas nigghamta] are also used. 



^.,5 ,SCrrA fine UTERATURC-I.BXICOGRAPITi? 

J)h itiip.'Mhas Unndisulras, Ganapathas and Liiig:inu-ri'>anas, 
and these con-Jlitutc the liansition to lexicography. Whilst 
in the nifjhanjus vcibs too aic included, the kobas contain 
only nouns and jndcclinablcs. And tvhile the nighantus 
bcion;» to some particular Vcdic texts, the kosas arc not deriv- 
ed from any parliculai word-book. 

In fact the dictionaiics, that we have, follow an objective 
that is quite dificicnt fiom that of the Vcdic nighantus. 
"I lir lati'.j aic meant to serve as commentaries. The kosas are 
in a great measure collections of important and rare words and 
their meanings arc meant for use of the poets. The 
Irvtcogiaphcrs often emphasise that they have written their 
work for the use of the poets'. The dictionaries arc compiled, 
therefore, all in verses (commonly in slokas, many a time in 
the .\r)*ri-mctrc ), and like the alamkaraSastras they too are 
indispensable help-books for ornate poets. The study of 
dictionaries often spaicd the poets of undertaking the trouble- 
some task of studying other sciences. This was so because the 
authors of the kosas collected from manuals of different 
sciences, vi/. nltriastia, astronomy, nouns and all impoitant 
\soids. 

There aic two kinds of dictionaiies : synonymical and 
liomonymical. The dictionaries of the first type have systc- 
maiic.ally arranged collection of words that have one and the 
same meaning. They arc oUen arranged according to the 
subject-matter and have the appearance of a real encyclopaedia. 
Ihe liomonymical dictionaries contain words with meanings 
more than one (ancUrtha, nanariha). But most of the 
great synonymical dictionaries contain also a section on ho- 
monyms. 

Inc arrangement of words in dictionaries is executed 
on dilTcrent principles, usually according to several principles, 
according to the extent of the items (first the big ones, then 
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the snitill ones), in order of tlic letters of to tlie alphabet 
(cither according to the terminal consonant or according to 
tlic initial letter or accoidmg to both at the same time) or 
according to the number of syllables^. In liomonymical 
dictionaries the ^^olds and their meanings stand either side by 
side in the nominative 01 the meanings are put in the 
locative fonn. Several dictionaries give not only the meaning, 
but also the gender of words"-, and often they contain a special 
section on the gender of words as an appendix. Many a time 
the woixls arc partly arranged according to gender too. 

The older dictionaries have come to us only m frag- 
ments They were arranged neither alphabetically nor 
:,ccord.ng to any other system. TI.e.r explanauons of worfs 
«erc sen- el.-iborate Whilst later the largest P°ss*le nu mto 
of tsords Imve been dragged into single 

Ida tshole st.anaa for expressing the m^mg of a worf. 
Probabiy the oldest of a d.„ a^— 

cigltt le.av<,s found among the so ral ^ 

from Kashgar m Centra the author was 

old looking about a number of die- 

perhaps a Buddinst ^'^^tther « in ^ 

tionaries only through q , • KaSika. To the 

Niinarthakoba is already quo e g Katyayana 

older lexieogtaphem belong. „ften quoted, 

(or Katya), ^“““'S^idarnava. V.k- 

V r. c a s p a t i, the one S a m s a r a v a r t a, 

r a m fi d 1 1 y a, to whom tj t o a 1 i n i, that was parti- 

and V y a d 1, the authoi ^ horn Buddhist literary 

cularly copious and contai amongst the grammarians, 

nsage. ^ V'T”luZ prSe-o-nl who stands highest 

nonanes are nol miiuilf „j l.nninuiSsana at the 



^^4 SCinN i'll IC LI rnilATURE—AMARAKOSA 

in respect of fame above his all successors, so amonpt the 
boo^ on dictionaries stands out the name ofNamalinga- 
n u I a s a n a (“teaching of names and their genders” ) of 
Amarasimha, commonly called only Amarakos a^, 
“Amara’s dictionary”, enjoys a similar superior position. 
Amarasimha was a Buddhist, but no particular attention has 
been paid to the Buddhist vocables in his work. We know 
nothing definite about his age. That his name is included among 
the “nine jewels”, fuwa ratndni, of the court of King Vikramaditya 
goes to prove nothing. It has already been mentioned above 
tliat he must have been younger thanKalidasa, since he has deriv- 
ed his materials from his works-. Since the decline of Buddhism 
in India began in the 8th century A.D., we may assume that 
Buddliist Amarasimha lived in between the 6th and 8th cen- 
turies A.D. Nevertheless it is a pure hypothesis and this too 
is not certain that Amarasirnha’s book is the oldest among the 
extant dictionaries. [In the opinion of the authors of LTnde 
Classique probably the AmarakoSa was written in the 6th 
cenlur)' A.D., rather in the 4th century®.] 

The ArnarakoSa is a dictionary of synonyms that con- 
sists of three sections (whence many a time it is called also 
“Trik.lndi” ). In section I we find words for tlie heaven, gods, 
.'iimosphcrc, st.us, time, word, language, sound, music, dance, 
nethrr^vorld, snakes, sea, water, island, ship, river, water- 
atilmah and water-plant; in section II there arc words for the 
earth, city, mountain, forest, trees and plants, animals, man, 
woman, iclaiionships, illness, parts of the body, dificrent kinds 
of g.irmcnts, ornaments, the four castes and their professions; 
section III contains adjectives, compound \vords and suppe- 
inents on homon)ms, indcclinabics and on the gender of 


^1* siiuilc ftlitinn iluit has been brought out in Luronc was by 
D e s I o n g c ft n m p s, Paris, 1839 jind 18 In Incita there 
ftne a \rrv nnn\ eiiit'onu 'Htc mo^t recent one is that of Gan.i- 
p a 1 1 baitr! tint contains tlic conuncntaiy q'i k a s a r v a s v a , sa*d 
m been vf.tten m 1130 b> arlnp> a Sarvan.'inda, TSS 

Ao 4 *» a- 0*114-1017) A cot>J rdiiion is .ilvo tint by P- Dtirga- 

K. 1 . Par.sb and Siv.n! »Ua, Bonb ly ^SP. 1889. [The edition of 
It a ra t a 1 1 ■x h a rin a, Pa.>na, 19*1 ptrttcularly useful on account of 
inaryt'fil noos i\ bnghjh j 

c iv-r a^\s- p 46 f. Bh tudarLar, usnaviMn, etc p 47 V tU Htr to 
fUrr bini W 5 cc'itUTs A D , bcr.iu*«- In- \sx< a MahasSon-Buddiivst. 
bms«yli*»i pill^7sh tcnit-rs ^>r*nu-ttia M.th'i>ara.aolh'>r as SSnlideva. 

(3. Vof i, p io.> j 
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nouns^. Similar is the introduction in which other syno- 
nymous words occui and the subject-matter is divided into 
three sections. There are not less than 50 known commentaries 
in the Amarakosa®. Important is the commentaiy of B h a t - 
ta Ksirasvamin, who probably lived in the 11th century 
A.D.® A very elaborate commentary was wiitten in the year 
1431 A.D. by Brhaspati Rayamukutamani, who himself 
admits that his commentary has been extracted fiom 16 former 
commentaries and that he has quoted from not less than 270 
works and authors. [The most popular commentary on the 
Amarakosa is that by Ramasrama* ] 

A supplement to the Amarakosa is the Trikandase- 
saof Purusottamadeva [and follows its arrange 
ment.] This index of particulaily rare words “undisputably 
belongs to the class of most impoitant and most interestmg dic- 
tionaries that we possess®.” It contains rare names of the Buddha 
and many words that are peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit. He has 
included also words that are found only in the inscriptions and 
also Prakrit words®. [The number of words that do not occur 
in the Amarakosa, but have been recorded in the Trikanda^esa, 
is quite large.] Purusottamadeva is also tlie author of a small 
dictionary the Haravall, that contains a section on syno- 
nyms and another on homonyms and has more rare words than 
the first book has. He says that he had worked on this book 
for twelve years, t e. during this period he had collected rare 
words from literature. We know nothing about the age of 
Purusottamadeva who wrote also a commentary on Panini and 
several other works on grammar. In any case he must have 
lived in an age when Buddhism was still flourishing in India. 
[In all probability he hved in the 12th century A.D His 
another important work is VarnadeSana.) 


purana 
2 
ff 
3 


The so accurately arranged lexicographical section of the Agni- 
050.366 IS probably only a selection from the AmarakoSa 
Gf Burnell, Tanjorc 44 If, Eggeling, Ind Off Gat II, 


270 


Since he cites the drama-writers Rajesekhara and Bhoja, he cannot 
be identical with the grammarian Ksira, who is mentioned in the Rajata- 
rangini and was probably living under King Jayapida (8th century AD.) 

[4 Edition by Silaskandha Mahanayaka, Khemaraj Krishnadas, 
Bombay, 1972 Vikrama Samvat.] 

5 Zachari ae, ibid p. 23, Kara prasad. Report, I, p 7 

6 On this topic see Z a c h a r 1 a e, Bezz Beitr 10, 1886, 122 ff 
[7. Gf LTiide Glassiquc, § 1529] 
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OKI niul impoitant is the homoiiymical dictionaiy A n e - 
k n r 1 1; n a m u c c a y a» of S a s V a t a, [probably wTittcn in 
«hf 6(h century A.D.".] ITic arrangement of the subject-matter 
is oirjngfit antirjuarian. First of all arc explained those words 
that need an entire verse, then those that need a half-verse 
and bsily Uiosc that need a quarter for their explanation. They 
arc followed by a supplement and a section on the indeclinables. 
Tlie Abhidhanaratnamala of Halayudha**, 
v.rjllcn in the middle of the 10th century A.D., is the single 
ancient koba of which the age can be determined approximately. 
This dictionar)' is very small and contains only 900 stanzas. As 
against it, voluminous is the dictionary Vaijayanti* 
of y a d a V a p r a k a s a [1 1th century A.D.] , who was a con- 
temporary of Ramanuja. Like Halayudha he too was a South 
Indian. In this work, in the beginning words are arranged 
according to llic number of syllables, then according to the 
gender and in each sub-section again according to the initial 
Icllcr, Consequently the work is of great importance, because 
it contains alaigc number of words that arc not to be found in 
other dictionaries'*. Dhanahjaya®, a poet and Digam- 
b*ira Jaina, wrote in between 1 123 and 1 140 A.D. tlic N a m a- 
m .1 1 a’, an old dictionary. The homonymical dictionary 
V i ^ V a p r a k a. < a® of M a h c S v a r a, was written in 
11 11 A.D. according to statement of the author himself. 
M a n k h a, the poet, with w'hom we arc already acquainted, 
wtQXt in the middle of the 12Ui century A.D. one A n ck a r- 
t b a 1 o S a w'ilh a commentary'®. He himself mentions 




t, Jl) Zacha-riac, Berlin 1882, who then tried to prove 

- ' tli.in Ainarasiraha But in the Grundriss (Die indis- 


rhJther, p 2 D 1 “^ doubt about it 
1.* Inde C!as<.u}up, § 1547} 

3 l-A hs 'll! AufreVht. I.ondon 1861. [Also in the SBT 

Nrt 12, \ 1870! SikSbda — 1957 A D. 

4 D! b\ G Op perl, Midras 1803. 

« *1.* ^yZKM, i, 18O7, i fT, Zachartac, GGA 

iCf'4, i 14 11 a* i DiJ' \S Orterhucher p 27 

ti 1*^ al ;» 82 

(7* ih** to mn-iit irv of Amarakirti, Bhlratlja 

j .> - ’* y* 3 ' also tlpAncL 5 rtIia nighapfu 

. I ) I } a r S k t'v {v-jh'i’n bt the xarne author.! 

{ ‘ in ass ujji. 

three 
drr 

Epdt gonu na /u d-r Auigalie drs 
^WA Bj i^t, .»i p iQ if. have been treated the 


{ »n a SS u,u. 

, i> ”1!'' <'xirari5 froir Ih'^ comincntar,* and 1 

j. aei e I t-0 bN Ih /acrariac, Wi-n 1847 (Qurlfcimerkc 
^ $»• III) See ftbt> Epdt gonu na £\i Auicab 
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Halayudha, Aniaiasiniha, Sasvata Dhanvantaii among his 
sources. I’lic dictionary of Sawala had been utilized by Eim 
in particulai . His credit lies in the fact that he has suggested 
a large numbei of meanings that are not indicated in other 
dictionai ics In the commentary the Kashmirian poet Bhallata 
and Harsacarita have been fiequently cited 

Of great importance aic the dictionaiies of H e m a c a n- 
d r a As the author himself has said they were written as sup- 
plements to his grammar. A synonymical dictionary is the 
Abhidhanacintamanimala, briefly called Abhi- 
dhanacintamani*. The woik contains an introduction and 
deals with dilfcrcnt ^\ord-t^’pes Of its sections the first one 
IS devoted to Jaina gods, the secopd to Brahmanical gods, the 
third to men, the fouith to animals, the fifth to residents of the 
undei^voild, the sixth to abstract nouns, adjectives and parti- 
cles. Hemacandra himself wrote a commentary upon his this 
woik In addition, he piovides us with much information, 
partly fiom liis ownself, and partly from others^. As a supple- 
ment to the Abhidhanacintamani, he wrote also 
the Nighantubcsa, a botanical glossary in 396 slokas. 
The A n e k a r t h a s a m g r a h a® of Hemacandra is a 
homonymical dictionary in seven chapters. In the first six 
chapters fiom the monosyllabic, the di-syllabhc, upto six- 
syllabic substantives and adjectives have been explained is an 
ascending order of the number of syllables. The seventh chapter 
deals with indechnables The ariangemcnt of words is very 
practical they have been ai ranged according to the number 
of syllables, accoiding to the initial letters and according 
to the final consonants. Mahendrasuri, a disciple of 
Hemacandra, cither made public or himself composed on the 
ko5a a commentary that is rich m contents. 

Of the later dictionaries only two homon)Tmcal ones 


sources of the Mankhakosi Zachariac has tiied to show that probably the 
commentator is identical with the author o* t> * u 

1 Edited by O B o h 1 1 1 n g k and Ch R i e u, St Petersburg 

[Edition with Gujarati translation by Vijayakastur Sun, Bombay 

Vikram Samvat ] 

2 On this see Z a c h a r 1 e, WZKM 1 6, 1902, P i 3 ^ 

2 'With extracts from the commentary of Mahendra, edited by Th 
Zachariac, Vienna and Bombay 1893 (Quellenwerke der alUnd 
Laxikogr I ) Sec also Epilegomena zur Ausgabe mit einem Vcrzeiclmis 
del von Malieiidia ziticiten Diehter, SWA 1893, Bd 129. 


1847 

2013. 
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tlntrvc still to be mentioned. At the end of the 12th or in 
the bc^inning^ of tiic 13th century A.D. K Cbsivnsvs m i n 
%\'rote the N a n a r t h a r n a v a s a rii k s c p a^, in which 
\KonU arc arranged nicely according to the number ofsyl- 
lablc% alphabet and gender. Very well known and much 
rjuoted is the Nanarthasabdakosa^ of Medini- 
1: ?. r a, who probably wrote it in the 14th century A.D. The 
v.ork is shortly called MedinikoSa or Mcdinl. Its chief 
source appears to the Visvaprakasa [of Mahesvara Kavhidra.] 
[We may add here a list of small dictionaries recently 
published:— The Nanarthamahjari of Raghava 
comes first. Altliough we know nothing about the author, the 
editor of his work conjectures that he possibly lived in the 14th 
century A.D\ Another work of the same type is the Nanar- 
tharatnamalaof Irugapa Dand^dhinatha^, 
who was the minister of law in the reign of Harihara II of 
Vija^anagara who came to the throne in 1379 A.D. and 
nded upto M06 A.D. Tlic work is divided into six kandas, viz 
tlalfota, dvyakfarat {^'akfara, caiurakfara, sankima and avyaya, 
TIic Kalpataru of ViSvanatha®, who found a 
patron in Jagatsiihha of Mewar and wrote in between 
1G28 and 1644 a poem Jagatpraka^akavya, is 
one of ilic biggest works of its kind and consists of more 
titan 5000 verses. It is both synonymous and homonymous. 
The sjmonymous part is modelled after the Amarako^a and 
the homonymous portion is arranged according to the number 
of letters under different heads. In addition the work deals 
with the gender of words and indcclinablcs. A small lexicon 
divided into ch.aptcrs and consisting of 626 stanzas is the 
X nt a m a 1 i k a® and is attributed to Bhoja of D h a r a 


t. b) Ginapnu 8&strl in TSS Nos, 23 and ag, 1913. 

a. Iiihajiied m ih« collected \Nork NSnilrthasamgraha by 
Ar'iJcrain r 00 a. K (Comprehensive grammar of the Sanslcnt Lang- 
\ ol. Ill, P 4 rt n, Caloma 1884 [MedinlkoSa edited by Jagannfitha 
^ Hr' ifir, Kashi Sanskrit Series No, 41, and the ViJvaprakltia by 

in cliSS No jGo, jgit.] 

1 ^ b> K .V. Krifnamoorthy Sharma, Sources of 

It. l^TiaisjTTrph^, Poona, igM-l- 

14 1/ii'rd hv Itclliknih R a n: ac h a n d r a Sharma in the same 

(S. K* irsi bvMadhukar Mangesh Patkar and K. V. 
K r 1 1 fi tt a !*; u r i y h a r ni a m the same series, Poona, 1957.I 

(t‘ w bv" lisrsii Datta'rri-a Kulakarni and Varudeva 

3* in the series, Poona. 1955.3 
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of the 11th century A D.^ An important work in four Tr5n<5gg 
is the Anekartha tilaka of Mahipaof uncertain 
date. Since this writer has referred to Hemacandra, 
he was posterior to the latter^. Here the words are arranged 
in an alphabetical order in each of the chapters. To Sau- 
b h a r i, who probably flourished not later than 1639 samvat 
1582 AD., is attributed the authorship of Ekarthana- 
m a m a 1 a-d v y a k s a r a n a m a m fi 1 a®, a dictionary in 
211 stanzas dealing with words having a single syllable or 
two syllables. Unlike other similarly entitled works the present 
one gives not only the meanings of hay khay etc., but also of 
kiy kkiy etc. Only the Abhidhanappadipika, the 
Buddhist kosa has this pecuharity^. One Harsakirti 
composed his Saradiyakhyanamamala^, a 
dictionary of 995 stanzas divided into 4 vargas. He pro- 
bably lived in the 16th century A D. and there is another work 
the Sabdanekartha, that is also attributed to him^ 

As late as in the 17th century A.D. a h a j i, the ruler 
of Tanjorc, ^\TOte a dictionary named Sabdaratnasa- 
m a n V a y a’ and in the same century K e § a v a wrote the 
Kalpadrukola®. In recent years there have been 
svritten great many dictionaries on modem lines and we may 
make here mention of the l§abdakalpadruma^ 
of Rad-hakantadeva (1822-1858) and the Vacas- 
patyam of Taranatha Tarkavacaspati^® 
(1873-1884). Lastly we may mention the name of the syno- 
nymic glossary of D. G a 1 a n o s, who was a Greek and 
prepared it in between 1786 and 1833 at Varanasi.] 

[i. According to the editors. Introduction p 3.] 

[2. Edited by Mad hukar Mangesh Fatkar, Sources of 
Indo Aryan LcMCogr.'iphy, No i. Poona 1947 According to Stein, 
Cat of Kashmir niid Jammu MSS , p 52* the work was dated 1374 A D.j 
cf. P a t k a r. Introduction p 4] 

[3 Edited by Efcanatli Dattatrcya Kulkarnl, Sources 
of Indo Aryan LcMcography, Poona 1955]. 

14 - See btlow, p 463] 

l5 Edited by Madhukar Mangesh Patkar, intheSources 
of Indo-Aryan Lexicography, No 6, Poona, 1951]. 

[6 India Office Catalogue No 5175]* 

[7. Ed by Vi tthalram Lalluram Shastri, Baroda, 
GOS No 49, 1932 ] 

[8 Vol I edited by Ramavatara Sarma, GORI, 1928, Vol II 
complied by Shri Kanta Sharma, Baroda 1932 

£9. Recently reprinted, Motilal BaiiarSidass> Delhi 1961] 

[10. Recently reprinted, V^raijasI 1961.] 



scirvrrnc lttkrature-xrtyaratnakoSa 

In lo the non^Tnical and Iiomonymical dic- 

finnarir-, there arc all sorts of special dictionaries e.g. glos- 
f'airs of words that aic capable of being written in two or 
ihfft different manners (ddrupdkosa,tiirupakoba), besides there 
.SJ< m^dif o-boianical and astronomico-astrological glossal ies. 

[WV may mention here the N r t y a r a t n a k o s a^] , 
that a '.rMion of an encyclopaedic work the Sahgliaraja 
of Mnharrij i K u m b h a k a r n a of C.itrakuta. It is divided 
into ' (liapirrs. tillasas. We may also add here the V a s t u r- 
n { ti a k o s a' of an anonymous author. It means a ticasurc of 
jrv.fl'! and in fact It is a short treatise on various subjects which 
n ruUnrtd man was supposed to know in Indian society 
in ancient limes, 'fhe woik is divided into two paits. The 
first part is written in ihcsutra-stylc, wditlc the second one is in 
the foiin of sutrns and a vivatana. Its age is not knowm and it 
wa*- pjobaldy written sometime between 1000 and 1400 A.D. ) 

.Spicial diclionatics aicalso the dictionaries \erittcn for 
ihe puipose of intcrpicting the Buddhist Sanskiit texts. They 
stand <los<M to the Vcdic nighanftis than to the rest of the Sans- 
Inii di( tionaiies, innsniuch as they aic written for particular texts 
and arc not pj esented in n metrical fotm. The most notew’orthy 
of iln in 1 '* the M a li a v y u t p a 1 1 1 **. This voluminous lexicon 
not contain only an emimciation of Buddha’s names and 
an i\p!anation of Buddhist icchnicnl Icims but deals also w'ith 
r.lhei ihmqs : names of iclations, pails of body, names of 
ronmals and plant'", discast^, pronouns etc. It gives not only 
^ vntci\ msj tml also phrase*;, % cibal foi ms and complete sentences, 
i hr oldest extant Piakiit-dictionaiy is the P a i y a- 
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verses. According to his own statement, the author wrote 
this work in 972 A D. for his younger sister Sundari. In the 
arrangement of words there is no noteworthy method that has 
been followed except that m the first three sections the names of 
godsandwordsexpressiveof holy things come first. Notwithstand- 
ing its title, the Namamala contains not only nouns, but also 
adverbs, verbal forms, particles and affixes The Paiyalacchi 
was utilised by Hcmacandra in his Desinamamalaor 
Dcsisabdasamgraha.^ As its title indicates, the purpose 
of this work is a treatment of “DeSi”-words. The grammarians 
of Prakrit, who on principle derive Prakrit from Sanskrit, divide 
all words into three classes : t a t s a m a, words that are 
like Sanskrit), tadbhava (words that are derived from 
it,i.e. Sanskrit) and De^i (or DeSya), “provincialisms”, 
that cannot be derived from Sanskrit. Hemacandra has m- 
cluded all sorts of things in this dictionary, including tatsama 
and tadbhava words, but only in a limited number. On this 
account his work is of extra-ordinary importance for our know- 
ledge of Prakrit, not only because Hemacandra has stated 

the sources of his information, but also because the works 
on the basis of which he has compiled his dictionary, that 
arc not available to us. The D e U n a m a m a 1 a, his another 
woik, is divided into 8 vargas, in which words are arranged 
alphabetically and according to -the number of syllables. M 
in^thc case of his other works, so here too Hemacandra has 

^\Tittcn his own commentary on it. . * * 

Of the older Pali dictionaries only one is extant: the 

ALHidhanappadipika of Moggallana, who 
k priably idcnlfcal with tha above-mentioned grammartan 

7»i. 4 .. r. « ™ v'i 

iSiml's’l" '• "-“'ll 

dictionai narts are even simply transla- 

Protably Mo^^na had u.ed"io some 

‘olrlanTwt le!kt. There war also a contpUed Sanshrit- 

, 1 -ncQ TVn 1-7 1880 [Second Edition, With 

1 Ed by R ?^rwary^by P a rav as tu Yen ka t 

Introduction. Cntical_Not« and GJ E^Uon also by Muralydhar 

R a m .‘i n u j a s w a m 1, Bombay igjo, 

B a n c r j c f , Calcutta 19S2 ] und Kritik der euiheimiichen 

2 Cr Franke, Zur gl flf, and Geiger, Pali 

P5l.-Grammal.t.-»"d p. 05 

Litcratur und Sprache, p. 37 ' 



y « rvn nc li ter \ture — \bhtdh^app adipika 

citcttonarj'^. 

it may be mentioned that even in recent days dic- 
have been written in which words of a modern Indian 
Imrit tho*ie of a foreign language arc explained in Sanskrit 
or r--*.^r.wK Sanskrit words arc explained in a modern Indian 
IuK'!}u;c. During the period of reign ofAkbar the Great one 
K r n a d .1 s a wrote a book under the title P a r a s i - 
p r a k 7i s :0 that is also a Pereian-Sanskrit dictionary; whilst 
njw c cl Ti n g a r a y a wTote in 1643 A.D., under the same 
title, undrr Shah Jahan. one similar dictionary of astronomical 
and astrological terms-. 

'i'fic Lokaprakasa of Ksemendra is some- 
thing b'‘ts%Tcn l.o<a and arthasastra. Only a small portion of 
the work can be called a dictionary; its major portion contains 
raisrcUancousnoticcsaboutall sorts of things that one should know 
m daily life. Hut even the dictionary-like sections are devoted 
more to words and lo'things that arc of daily ocourrenCe than to 
thos‘- that arc found in literature. On this account this badly 
prrfrrvrd work of some importance is WTittcn in a mixture of 
Sanskrit, Persian and popular languages. The author, in the 
intrfxlurtion, calls himself to be a disciple of the great wise 
that perhaps is an abbreviation for Vedavyasa, that 
w.t5 an epithet of K 5 c m c n d r a, with whom we arc already 
f.untlbr. Since in this work there occur also Muhammadan 
and Shah Jahan too is frequently mentioned, who ruled 
ffejn 1G‘2H to 16311 A.D., in the form in which it is presented 
i.) us St cannot be a work of Ksemendra of the 11th century 
AD It jiny be that an old work of this Ksemendra was rc- 
sn in the 17th centur\» in a manner corresponding to 

tljr* situ 'tiun then obtaining^. 
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Prati^akhyas. Tliis topic has been dealt with at pp. 243 in the 
original book and at pp 282 in the translation in vol. I. Later 
tlic following important titles have been published * B h a r a d- 
vajaiiksa ivith the commentary of Nagesvar a^, the 
Kauhalisiksa^ and P a n i n I y a s i k s a’. It is not 
ncccssaiy- to add further comment. 

As an auxiliary to grammar there has developed in 
Sanskrit a special branch of learning that goes in the name of 
the Sabdakhanda This branch of knowledge is included 
in N y a y a that wc shall deal later below. 

The fit St ivork in which the principles of Sabdakhanda 
appeals to ha\ c been enunciated is the T a 1 1 v a-G i n t a m- 
a n i of G a n g c b a'^ and they were developed m the S a b d a &- 
akti piakasika of Jagadisa® Tarkalamkara. 
According to the Naiyayikas sabda is a quahty of the sky and 
babda or “verbal cognition” is one of the sources of knowledge 
(pramana )®. According to the Sabdakhand^ verbal 
knowledge is derivable from a sentence^ and not from indi- 
vidual words. 

Amongst other problems l§abdakhanda deals 
with all the different aspects and categories of Sanskrit 
grammar. It deals with semantics in particular. In any case it 
is rcmaikablc that in spite of its most penetrating and 
critically logicil approach according to this science words are 
created by God 

This subject has been treated in detail in commentaries 
notes and in glosses etc. on the section 
S a b d a k h a n d a of the Tatt\'acintamani and there has 


[i Biiandaikar Or Rts Ins Poona 1938, edited by Ramacandra 

Diksiia] - 

r« Edited by S a d h u R a m, Lahore 1935 J 
[3 Edited M a n o m o h a n Ghosh, Calcutta 1938 ] 

Ta Edited wifli sr\ i ral commentaries by Kamakhyanatha 
TnrkavaKiba in the BIS, Calcutta 1888-1901 and by so many others 
A recent edition is bi.ing published by the Mithila Research Institute, 


Darbhanga^]^^^^^^^^^ m ChSS No 109, 1934 1 

[6 pral}ak^5nwn5nopam5naiabadh pramanani (Nyayasutra i, i] 
r 7 For further discussion cf Prabhat Chandra Chakra- 
V a r 1 1 The philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, Calcutta 1930, p 325 ff 
and also R C Pandeya The Pi oblcm of Meaning in Indian Philosophy, 


Delhi, 1963 ] 
Wintcmitz, Vol 


III, 30 



scrrsTiHC lithr \tur e-philosophy 

on itJ basts a considerable amount of literature in 
.S that tries to explain rules of Panini’s grammar in the 

of *^nbdakhanda of Nyaya. The basic work is 
l,a ii 11 ’ a i> d c n d u s c k h a r a of N a g c s a b h a 1 1 a 
nr N a g o j i b h a n and learned commentaries have 
been written on it till recent days.] 

PHILOSOPHY 

The meaning conveyed by the word philosophy to the 
pcopir of the West is expressed most closely by A n v i k s i k 
(or A n V I k s a k i), that is to say *‘thc science of demons- 
trniioti or search’*. In the Kautiliya-Artha^astra (p. 5 f.) 
*aboul this discipline it has been said that it is associated witli 
Srwnk!i)a, Yoga and Lokayata, and it is enjoined in a verse 
that it is a lamp for all sciences, means for execution of all 
the affairs and basis for all that is to be done®. But in 
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PHILOSOPHY-GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

India this science of search* has been struggling in vain for 
more than two thousand years to extricate itself from religion 
and to make itself independent of faith in the scriptures. So 
arc the so-called darsanas or “way of viewing things”, as the 
pliilosophical systems are usually called, not only the teachings 
of particular philosophical schools, but also those of the relig- 
ious sects'. The Indians generally enumerate such six darsanas 
of which t\\ o are closely associated with one-another : Purva- 
mim.ims i and UttaramTmrimsa, Sankhya and Yoga, Nyaya 
and Vaiscsika [Yya} a and Vaiscsika constitute samanatantra, 
so do Samkhya and Yog.-! ] The six darsanas are considered to 
be orthodox because they hold the words of the Vedas to be the 
highest authority, or at least recognise them amongst others as 
one of the means of knowledge. Hoivever, this enumeration of 
the darsanas® is not very old and does not appear to have 
been universally recognised as ivell. 


Cnmbridqc 1022 The %oIume (the onlv one that was then as’ailable) con- 
tains a repn sen tal ion of the philosophy presented m the Vedas (Samhitas 
and Brainvtn'is) and in the old Upanisads, the phdosophv of the Buddhists, 
thr philfscpln of the Jamas, the Sankhya and Yoga, the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
I>hilo5ophics, the Mfmanisa and the Sankara-school of Vedanta [By not. the 
aboir-mrntionrd work ofD.isgupia has been completed in 5 \oluraes, London 
1022-19', i lo addition the follow mg arc the most important publications 
H in y anna, Outline of Indian Philosophy, 3rd impression, 
London 1956,'History of Philosophy —Eastern and Western, 2 vols , edited by 
Sar%apalli Radhakrtshanan, and others, London 1952; S 
R a d h r 1 r 1 s h n a n , Indian Philosophy, m two volumes, London 1923, 
1027. S K Bclvalkar and R D R a n a d e — History of Indian 
Philosophy, 2 sols, Poona 1927, Jadunath Sin ha. History of 
Indian Pnilosophy, Calcutta 1052; 1956; Umesa Mishra, History 
of Indian Plijlo'jooh}, \ olumc one, Allahabad 1957 ^ S ^ Ghatterjec 
ondD M Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophv , Calcutta 1939 
An c\ccllcnt resume of the different schools of Indian Pnilosophv has been 
presided by J T 1 1 1 1 o r a t and L R e n o u m LTndc Classique, vol II, 

Pans 1953 1 . , 1,1- 

1 On the philosophical s^ stems in relation with the religious currents, 
scej EstlinCarpcntcr, Theism in Medieval India (Hibbert Lectures ), 


2 A fhort sketch of the six darsanas w ill be found in Siddharsi’s U p a- 
mitibhas aprapaficakatha (906 A D ), [edited by Peter Peterson 
and H Jacobi, As Soc of Bengal, Calcutta 1899-1914 The book is imttcn m 
Prakrit] According to EB Cowell (in Rhys Dasids, Dialogue 
of the Buddha, I, p. XXVII ), this introduction is of the later middle age . 
According to Dasgupfi, ibid p 68 note the word darsana m &e 

sense of »tnic philosophical knowledge” first of all m the \^sesikamtra K 
2, 13, that he consider: to be of a prr-Biiddhistie ^ [On the i^ort of 
the ?vord rlaruma, see Radhakrislinin, Indian 

pp 43-44 Cf also Umesha Mishra, Historv of Ind Phdosophy, VjI i, 
p 18; sphere the term saddarsana Is said to be a misnomer. In additaon 
wc may here menUon the works Gaturmatasamgraha, which 



j. ^ sctrATirrc i.rmuATaRn-^ARVAD \r5.\na 

V/c h.-wc already seen that Jama H a r i b h a d r a* in 
hU S a d d a r a n a s a m u c c a y a describes not only the 
sW systems, but also the Buddhist and Jaina 
in addition to N>aya, Vaiscsika and Pur\'amIniaTfisa.^ 
t n til'* »S a r V a d a r ^ a n a s i d d h a n t a s a ni g r a h a, 
CVillrriion of the Principles of all Systems’*-, attributed 
loh a !< k a ra , notwithstanding the fact that the author adhe- 
rt* to the stand of the orthodox Vedanta, the teachings of the 
Vntikas (materialists), of the Jninas, of the Buddhists 
(and leilly of the Madh>amikas, Yogacaras and Sautran- 
tda^ and Vniljhasika schools), ofVaiscsika, of Nyaya, of Pur- 
vamtinanis'i (aecording to the scliools of Prabhakara and 
Knmlirila). of Samkliya, of Patafyali, of Vedavyasa (philo- 
sophy of the Nfahabharata) and of Vedanta have been pre- 
3'''nted in succcidon in an apparently objective manner. Even 
in cur the work may not be attributed to great Sankara, it 
\v,\* certainly a prodticlion of Ins school, just like the more de- 
tailed and more critical S a r v a d a r s a n a s a h g r a h a, 
the “Short Collection of all Systems”^ of M a d h a v a, the 
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famous Vcdanla-scholar of the 14th centuiy^. But he too 
does not limit the scope of his work to the “six darsanas” and 
gives a representation of 15 (with Vedanta 16) systems [in- 
cluding the philosophy of the grammarian Panini and the 
philosophy of a’chcmy-rascsvara darsana ] . Like the author 
of the preceding work, he begins with the systems that merit 
to be more strongly refuted from the point of view of Vedanta 
and proceeds with the “better” systems. He commences Iiig 
book with the materialistic system of Carvaka and then 
passes on to the systems of the Buddhists^, Jainas, Ramanuja, 
different Saiva sects, Vaiscsika, Nyaya, Purvamunamsa, 
Panini^, followed by Samkhya and Yoga. At the end he 
says that he has already elsewhere spoken about the system 
of Samkara, the “head-jewel of all systems”^. A quite small, 
but comprising of all the systems of philosophy is also S a r- 
vamatasamgraha® of an unknown author (unfor- 
tunately also of an unknown age). According to some, in 
the introduction, dealing with the means of knowledge, a 
distinction is made behveen the two classes of sastras; Vedic 
and non-Vcdic (Buddhist, Jaina and Materialist) systems. 
In the beginning the last three systems are described, then 
follow the teachings of Kanada, Aksapada, theists and atheists 

I. Madha\ a, under the monastic name Vidyaranya, “forest of know- 
ledge", IS held by the Indian as one of their most learned scholars. His 
brother ivas the famous Veda-interpreter Sayana He was a mmister of 
BuVkarii of Vnay'anagara in 1368 and became a Sannyasin in 1391. Cf. 
Bhau Daji, JBRAS 9, i86g, 225 ff, Shamrao V 1 1 Ii a 1, JBRAS 
22, 374 IT, G R Subnamian Pantulu, Ind Ant 27, 1898, 247 ff. K. 
K 1 c m m , Guriipujal aumudi 41 ff, P Peterson and G B e n d a 1 1 , 
JRAS 1890, 490 ff bayjuiaand Madhava are often changed for one-another 
and many scholars consider them to be one person, soEB Cowell 
ibid, p. I note) See also Aufrccht, CG p. 71 1 f 

2 Chap II, translated into Trench by La Vallee Poussin 

in Lc Musdon II, 1901, HI, 1902 , , , , , , 

3 The teaching of Panini is considered here as a darsana, because the 
grammarian admits the same philosophical theories of language as do the 
adherents of the Purvamimamsa 

4 So in the earlier editions and in most of the manusenpts The new 
edition of AnSS has a chapter also on the Vedanta, that is found in two 
manuscripts The question whether this “Sankhyadarsana” is genuine or not 
remains to be investigated It is also noteworthy that in the colophon of 
this chapter the w ork is attributed to Sayana In the introductory stanzas, the 
author calls himself once Madhava and once as S^anamadhava (stanza 4). 
Actually Madhava has himself written works on Sankara s philosoply, see 

below, p 49 jgjg Qj. ^ Saddarlanasidhanta- 
samgrahaof Ramabhadra in Burnell, Tanjore, pp 84 f 96 
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in c n t of philosophical systems inside 
schools, Ihcir formation into sastras, and lastly the 1 i t e - 
rary fixation of the systems in definite text-books 
and school-works (sutras, karikas, bhasyas), that constitute 
the foundation for further activities in the philosophical schools. 
Since it has not been possible for us to determine accurately 
tlic age of even the philosophical sutra-texts^, naturally it is 
impossible to establish the age of the origin of the philosophical 
systems and schools. So it is generally admitted that although 
Samkhya is considered to be the oldest system of philosophy, 
that has developed into a system, the Sankhyasutra is the 
youngest of the philosophical sutras 

In closest relationship with Vedic religion stand the two 
systems, Purvamimamsa, called briefly also Mimamsa 
and the Uttaramimamsa, better known under the title 
Vedanta-. These two dar^anas constitute the real 

1 Jacobi (J ^OS 31, igi I, I ff), who IS followed by S u a 1 1 (Intro- 
du 7 ionc p 13), tries to determine the chronology of the philosophical sutras 
ind conchidrs that in tliem sometimes ncgavitism {im^ajada) and sometimes 
idealism (tyna/iA.ai/n) of the Buddhists arc refuted Since he places Nagar- 
juna at the end of the and ccntur>’ A D and Asanga towards the end of the 
5th century A D , he conies to the conclusion that the Nya>asutra and the 
Brahmasulia were written in between 200 and 450 AD The Vaisesika- 
sutra and the Pun’aminianisasutra have cither the same antiquity or are not 
removed considerably a\v.ay from it, whilst the Yogasutra was written after 450 
A D and the S.aiikhy,asutra originated still later In case Asanga lived in 
the 4th centiir) A D (see above II, 256, note i , irans p 354, note i ), the 
difference of time between sunyaiada and vtjnanavada is essentially small 
The entire .argument .ippcars doubtful, because the idealistic view is pre- 
sented more than once in Buddhist philosophy (sec Th Stcherbatsky, 
The Soul Theory of the Buddhists, Petersbourg 1919, p 825, note) 
Jacobi, however, adheres fast to his dating of the sutras (DLZ 1922, 
Sp 270) Uncertain, however, is the conclusion deduced from the defimtion 
of anviksiki in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra (so Jacobi, SBA 1911, 732 fF , 
Garb c, Samkhya-Philosophies, p 3 ff ), since this Arthasastra could hardly 
have been written in the 4th century A D (see further below) [According 
Dasgupta— Hist cf Ind Philos, Vol I, p 418, the Brahmasutra 
was written in the second century B G As regards the antiquity of the 
Yailcsikasutra, this scholar is of the opinion that it is probably the oldest of 
the sutra-works that we have and in all probability it is of an pre-Buddhist 
age ibid p 282 The Mimamsasutra of Jarmini was written 
m .about 200 B G , ibid p 370 The Yoga-wstem had developed ^ a tech- 
nical method of absorption sometime before the Buddha (ibid p. 227) 
and the Yogasutra of P a t a n j a 1 1 was wntten probably during the first 
300 or 400 years of the Ghristian era (ibid p 236] 

[2 The word mimamsa means “investigation,” properly desire 
for intensive tJiinking”, and it recurs in Vedic Samhitas It is a thing that 
points to the great interest taken bv ancient Indian sages in thinking 
The scholars of mimamsa, called mimamsakas, have been praised 111 the 
Mahdbhdsya as the people who are well familiar with traditions.] 
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nr/ilTnuniical philosopliy, for which the word of 
die Vrxli consliuilcs, as the “revelation”, tlic highest 
atjthr.riiy fur all ledge. Mimainsa means “full discussion”. 
|'u.^.;u«hnriTt35.1 is the “discussion of the hist part” (or prcli- 
miriary tnvcsligation), namely tlic Karmakand' (work-part) 
fti thr \’r<ia, and hence h is called also KarmamTmaihsa. The 
Uli.ar.*mintrtfit.va is “discussion of tlic second part” (or tlic 
hnal in\csugauon), namely of knowledge of Brahma taught 
in the Upanisads, Jicncc also called Brahmamlmamsa, “dis- 
rniiion about Brahman” or 6arirakamlmarhsa”, discussion of 
the world-pervading spirit of the Universe'. 

I’he P u r V a nt J m a in s a- was originally only a system 
of maxims (ny,"y.‘is),[as a matter of fact the words mimamsa and 
arc employed as synonyms], formulated for correct expo- 
sition of the Vcdic texts (Mantias and Brahmanas) connected 
with religious performances. The scholars who knew these 
m.axhns were called n y a y a v i d a h. This word is used in this 
5ca‘c .*«lrc?dy in the Apastambiya Dharmasutra®. Tlic authors 
of manuals or rituals, of the Sraulasutras and Grhyasutras, 
were obliged to know these maxims in order to be able to rc- 
com.iic the sc.itlcicd and often contradictory statements of the 
Veda (Mantras and Brahmanas) in respect of sacrifices. 
'1 lietefure, these maxims must have been prescribed centuries 
Mhiv Christ, {according to some scholars before 300 B.C.]*. 
'ilicnce, however, it docs not automatically follow that in 
that age PunMinlmrmiSa bad already become a dariSana, 
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a complete system of teaching about emancipation. But at 
least this may be concluded tliat tlie primary work of Pur- 
vamlmamsa, the Purvamimamsasutra^, [a treatise 
in 12 adhyayas] , attributed to J a i m i n i goes back to such 
an antiquity. Indeed this work is principally just a manual 
of hermeneutics, a system of rules for interpretation of religious 
texts, so far as they relate to the performance of Vedic sacrifi- 
ces and to the treatment of rituals According to the Purva- 
mlmarhsa, there is no means for emancipation other than work 
(karman), performance of sacrifices and cf ceremonies — ^and there 
is no authority regarding religious duties {dharma) superior to 
the Veda. All other sources of knowledge, such as perception 
{pTalyakfa)^ inference {ammana)^ etc. must be either relegated 
into the background of this iabdapramana, or ‘verbal authority”, 
rather they must contribute towards correct interpretation of 
the eternal Vedic word. Since the Veda is the highest 
authority of the system, the sutras try to understand the 
connotation of the word for the purpose of determining th& 
relationship of a word with i.s meaning and discuss the 
associated problem of the philosophy of speech®. In these 
sutras, there is nothing else that we may call “philosophy.’* 
The importance of Purvamimamsa lies in the fact that m it has 
developed tlie method that has remained the measur- 
ing standard for all philosophical, nay for the entire scientific 
literature. According to this method every argument has five 
parts: 1) presentation of the subject under discussion {vifaya), 
(2) expression of the exisUng doubt {samfaya), (3) view 
of the opponent {purvapaksa), (4) the reply to it or the view 
that finally stands {uttarapaksa, siddhanta) and (5) consistency 
in all related sentences {samgati). This method has become 


I. With Sabarasvamin’s commentary, edited m Bibl. Ind 1873 ff 
Translated by Ganganatha Jlia m the Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol X, 
IQIO (Introduction to Mimamsa-Sutras by Moh^ Lai Sandal, 
SBH vol 2), English translation by the same author SBH vol 25 191923 
Aphorisms of the Mimamsa Philosophy with extracts from commentaries. 
Edited by J R. Ballan tyne, Allahabad 1851] 

2 G T h 1 b a u t, in the introduction to his edition of the Arthasam- 
graha, gives a brief representation of the Purvamtoamsa, a detmicd ^ 
cription of the system and of the literature is given by A B Keith in The 
Ks^a-Mimamsa, Calcutta and London 1921. (K A Ni Ik ant a 
S as try (Ind. Ant. 50, i 92 t» 2 ** ff »340 ff ) tries to prove that Purya- 
roimamsS too contains philosophy, ard as ^ cxairple he cites the 
discussion on the question about the existence of personal gods ) 
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vada “cmphatical explanatory ilatement”, force of mantra, 
resolution of conflict between Smrti, “tradition”, and Sruti, 
“revelation” etc. The second chapter defines injunction, 
codana, its grammatical sign Itnga, the verb, the real force of 
the verb and determines the different kinds of verbal activities. 
The third adhyaya is devoted to complimentary items iefa^ 
that contributes certain external elements m a ritual. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to disbnction between kratvariha^ 
“what IS meant for a ritual”, and to purufSrtha, what is meant 
for elevation of one’s personality.] 

The oldest of the (extant) commentaries on Jaimini’s 
sutras is that of Sabarasvamin^, [probably a scholar of 
the North.] His date is consideicd by tradition to be about 
the first century B.C. on account of his having been 
mentioned as the father .of Vikramaditiya, the founder 
of the Vikrama era in the sloka : — 

brahma^'amabhavadvardhamthiro jD'ottmdamagranih 
rdja bharlrhartica vikramanrpah kfalrdlmajdydmahhut li 
vaUydydm hariicandravsidyattlako jdtaica Sankuh krtih 
iudrdydmamarah fadeva iabarasvdmidvija^'dtmajdh^ 1 1 
Since Sahara, 6, 1, 12 has quoted the well-known text 
bhdtyd ddsaSca putraica mrdhandh sarva eva te, from the Manusmrti, 
he must be posterior to tin’s first law-giver.] 

Sahara further quotes from an older small commentary 
that is not available to us [ihat is said to have been 
written by] Upavarsa® and probably hved in the 5 th 
century A.D.* 

[According to tradition Baudhayana was the 
first commentator on the Mimamsasutra and his 


I . The commentary has been translated into English by G J h a in 
the Indian Thought, Vcl II, 1911, see G A Jacobi, J^S 1924, 297 
ff on some important technical terms and maxims [Edition by M a h e s a- 
chandra Nyayaratna, Bib Ind Senes 1873 and 1889, by 
Tivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1 883-4, and English trans- 
lation by G J h a, also in the GOS, vol L *933 1 . . 

[2 Quoted by Ganganatha Jha, in the Purva-Mimamsa, 

Benares p^4 author is not at all certain, since he is generally 

known as the Vrttikara, see Keith, ibid p 7 f Upavarsa must have 
Sen older than gabarasvamin, since the latter refers to hm with the 
Worific title [The date of Upavarsa is given as between circa 

100 BG and 200 AD C Kunhan Raja, Int to Tattva- 

b i n d^u, Bhandarkar, JBRAS 20, 1900, 402 ff 
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padas of the first adhyaya and the adhyayas II and III of the 
bhasya and the T u p t i k a^, notes on the rest of the nine 
adhyayas of the bhasya. As regards the method of exposition 
adopted by Kiunarila one can just get an idea fi:om the fact 
that the interpretation of the words athatafjL is contained in not 
less than 104 Slokas. It is a highly scholarly work manifest- 
ing deep and intelligent thought; nevertheless it contains much 
jugglery and hair-splitting. 

Kumarila firequcntly refutes the teachings of VaiSe- 
sika, but he speaks most angrily against the Buddhists, who 
deny the authority of the Veda. The Veda is eternal and 
unperishing; it has no author, and it alone is true as well as 
dependable. This eternal truth of the Veda is repeatedly 
supported against the false teachings of the Buddha. The 
Buddhists posit that the Buddha is omniscient; this is ab- 
surd. In case the Buddha was omniscient, contemporary 
people could not have known him, since he who is himself 
not omniscient is incapable of knowing one that is difierent 
from the other. Kumarila posits that the Buddhists too do 
not run counter to the Veda : in actual day-to-day life they 
too follow the teachings of the Sruti, S^d, I^asa and 
Puranas. Moreover, he says that the teachings of the Buddha 
arc followed only by outcastes, foreigners, and tribes who 
live like animals". (Kumarila’s opposition to Buddhism is 
so strong that an adage makes him the executor of a 
actual chasing away of the Buddhists, a thing that in all 
events is historically incredible®. ) Kumarila, in the follow- 
ing mann er, posits that the Veda alone is true : "people in 
common tell false tiungs. Therefore, we can little beheve 
the people of the past in the same way as we do with the 
people of today.” Besides we can distinguish between what 
is good and what is bad (dharma and adharma) never 
through reasoning, but only with the help of the Veda. 
Those who hold tiiat good (dharma) consists in one man 
making another happy and evil (adharma) consists in one 

in Bibl. Ind 1903 (with extracts from the conunentaries) {Edited also in 
the Pandit, New Series 3, 1878-79 and also in AnSS 1929-1033 ] _ 

I Edition in BenSS 1903 [by Gangadhara S^tri.] 

2. Cf. La VaI 16 c Pousscin, JR^ 1902,369 ff 

3. On these and other adages by Kumanla, see G. H o w e I I's, xhe 
5 ouI of India, London I 9 i 3 » 354 



<?Cir\*TIF!C LITER \TmK—KUMARIL^\ 

* 

jjm nnlins; .-iroihcr tmhapp 3 % will at last come to the 
JhAt intimacy %M'th teacher’s \ufc is good, 
th'^rrhy one makes another person happy^. 
i' the commentary of Kumanla on account of 
frit*v nimrv' references and all sorts of allusions to manners 

nviom^ tint arc of greater significance, since its age ap- 
p-n%hn i\rW U the end of the seventh and the first-half of the 
<{‘vh r-nttjry* A.D.-. Kumarila lived in South India and it 
h f^rn.rL'»hle that he too had a knowledge of the Dravidian 
hnrun"<'’A 

f'rhf* principil commentator onPrabhakara was S al t k a- 
n a t h a ! 7 i i '• r a, who in addition to the Rjuvlmalii*, wrote 
imlqic^ndrnt \sork the Prakaranapaneika®’ and 
hU \‘,oTk was continued byBhavanatha in his Naya- 
V i V c k a^. Bha\'anatha, who lived in Mithila, was bom in 
ih*" 15 C'‘n tury* A.D.] 

Ju't a little after Kumarila, Mandanami^ra [615-695] 
a di*4:iple of Kumarila, according to others, a disciple of Saih- 
k ua, wrote his V i d h i v i v c k a , “Analysis of Rules*’’ 
S'nd this wori. had the honour of having been commented upon 
by V a c a s p a t i m i 5 r a in his Nyayakanika. 
M a p d .1 n a is considered very often o be identical with 
S u T r < V a r a, thr famous Vedantin. 

Kununkt found a large number of commentators; 
Part h a 5 ; r a t h i of Mithila (probably in the 1 4th 
centurj* A.D. w-roie a commentary on the S 1 o k a v a r 1 1 i k a 
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under the title Nyaya ratnakara and also a gloss on 
the Sutras, the Sastradipik a*, discussed some important 
points of the doctrine intheTantraratna^ and wrote an 
independent work the N y a y a r a t n a m a 1 a?.] 

There have been written several commentaries on Mi- 
mathsa down upto the seventeenth century, when K h a n d a- 
d c V a, following the line of Kumarila, wrote the B h a 1 1 ^ * 
d I p i k a* and the Mimamsakaustubha®. Another 
important work of hfand<irami^ra is the Vibhramaviveka®. 

Later hand-books of Purvamimaihsa are N y a y a-m a- 
lavistara’ of famous M a d h a v a [14th century] and 
the very popular Mimamsanyay a-P r a k a i a® of 
Apadeva, [a Maharastra scholar the 17lh century], 
son of Anantadeva, meant to serve as an introduction to the 
system. The Arthasamgraha, meant for b^inners 
is based on it. Another name of this work is M i m a zn- 
sarthasamgraha*. Its author was Laugaksi Bhas- 
k a r a. In this elementary book has been taught the znanner 
in which each of the five constituent parts of the Veda contri- 
butes towards knowledge of some or other religious duty. Ac- 
cording to Purvazniriiasa, each word, and each line of die Veda 
has this objective. It contams only sentences that are rules 
{vidhi), but also that are adages and hyzzms {mantra)^ names 
{namadhiya) of performance of sacrifices, prohibitions {nifedha) 
and claiification of meaning {arthavadaY^. 


[i. Bdited by Ramamiira Sastrl, Pandit N. S 7 » 1885-1891.] 

[a. Edited by Ganganatha Jha, SB Seriw, 1930-33.] 
fs Edited in ChSS 1900, by Gangadhara Sastri Manavalli]. 
[4 Edited by Candrakanta Tarkalankara and Pramaua- 
natha Tarkabhuaana, As Soc. of Bengal, 1899-1912.] 

[5. Edited by Cinnaswami Sastri and Pattabhirama S harm a, 

ChSS 1924-33 ] - 

[6. Ed. byS Kuppuswami Sastri and T. V. Ramcandra 
D I k s 1 1 a Madras 1927 ] Probably Bhavadasa, according to Maithila 
tradition Bhavanatha, and Man^anamisra were identical, see also p. 478 ] 
7. Ed by Th Goldstticker and E B Cowell, London 
1878, and in AnSS No 24. On this work is based the presentetion by Max 
Miillcr, Six Systems 200 fF. Man^anamilra had written ^ one 
Nayaviveka This has been edited by S K. Ramanatha Sastri, Madras 

Ed byRamaSastri Tailahga in the Pandit 1903-1906 ] 

8 Published in Pandit N. S Vols 26, 27; [edited also by a A. 
Chinnaswami Sastri, ChSS, 1925; translated into English by 
Franklin Edgerton, New Haven, 1929 ] 

9 Edition by G. Thibaut, in BenSS No. 4, 1882, 
zo. See above I, p. 175 f* *81., trans. p. 20Z f., 2o8 f. 



, ^rjTXrtnC LITER ATOR^NARAYANA BHATTA 

Of Ihc Urj;* number of 5pcdil treatise^ on Purvaml- 
r^nfv one, that is M a n a m c y o d a y of N a r a - 
V s n a B h a 1 1 a [16th century A.D.] of Kerala, the poet 
Af th' X,lf.‘?vanl>'a, deserves still to be mentioned here. His 
ihfti remained incomplete has been very popular. 
Ancth^r .N*arri>-nna, however, made further additions to it, 
[Really there arc three schools of Mimarhsa. We have 
rjrectfiy noticed in brief some of the most importants works of 
th** Bh'pa and Pf.*ibhafcara schools. Tltc third one goes by 
th'* name MiCra school, that was started by M u r a r i - 
m i ^ r a. Wr do not possess any complete work of Murarl- 
btit according to a report by U m c 5 a M i .< r a referred 
to by G a u g a n ."i t h a Jba the former had come by 
frann<*nis of his two glosses on the Mimariisasutras. Accord- 
ini? to Unw^a Misra, Murari flourished in the eleventh and 
tv.‘rlfih centuries of the Cltrisiian era®. But G. K u n h a n 
R.v 3 .\ is of the opinion that M u r a r i *s age fell in about 
IUV).!2?0 n.® Since Mur.lri founded the tliird school of 

Mimauisa, there has come into circulation the expression : — 
panthak. The title of his work was Tripadi- 
1 1 i n a y a n a] *, 

Probably there existed from the very beginning an op- 
lyysnion between Pun-'a-Mlmrinisa and Utlara-Mimarfisa, in- 
asmuch as iht former believes only in tljc performance of duty 
and the l.stter only in the knowledge of Brahman to be the path 
to emanejp-MJon. /\5 a matter of fact the Mlmarirsakas (espe- 
cially A’llurasvv.min and Kumiirila), the Aupanisadas, that 
is th- adh»‘*'r«ts to the philosophy of the Upanisads, and the 
Uvrt, m innicubr Gaudapada and Sankara, defend them- 
at'Amsi the Mlmarasakas. This opposition, however, 
ssM liUimately pjttched Tip, when both of them sverc united in 
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the region of Brahmanical orthodoxy^. The primary work of 
Uttaramimamsa is the V edantasutra attributed to 
Badarayana^. This work is called also the Brahmasutra, 
the^ Uttaramimlrhsasutra, and the Saiiraka-Mimamsasutra. 
This ^vork was redacted approximately at the same time as the 
Purvamimamsasutra. This is a thing that is supported by the 
fact that Jaimini is mentioned in the sutras of Badaraya^a 

and the latter in those of Jaimini. On the whole the Purva 

and Uttaramunamsa are considered to constitite respectively the 
first part and the second part of a single discipline. Hence 
the general maxim that have been elucidated in Purvamimarhsa 
have not been refuted in the Vedantasutra® where views of 
Jaimini have been often referred to in an extraordinary measure, 
although they are opposed to those of JBadarayana. Once he says, 
•without mentioning by name, that “both” of them are in agree- 
ment that certain religious performances do not lead to attain- 
ment of true knowledge*. In addition to those of Jaimini and 
Badarayana, in these sutras are mentioned the teachings of 

[ I. An elaborate discussion on this subject has been provided by P. V. 
Kane, FQrvamimamsasQtra, Brahmasutra, Jaimini and Bad^yana, m 
the BDGRI, Poona Vol ao, parts 1-4 pp 119 ff] 

a The tradition that makes Badarayana identical with mythical Vyasa 
IS first found in the Bhamati of Vacaspatimisra written in about 850 A.D. 
[sec K T T c 1 a n g, JBRAS 16, 1885, 1900 ff ), Madhusudana m the 
Prasthanabheda calU Badarayana the author of the 18 Furanas Badari, 
who IS mentfoned also by Jaimim as also by Badarayana, must have been an 
ancestor of Badarayana. Windisch (Ober das Nyayabhasya, p. 6 ff ) 
tncs to associate Badarayana wth a'Vcdic school, and in the opimon of W. 
he has not succeeded in doing this ] 

3. Gf Vcdanlasutra III, 3, a6; 33; 43 f ; 50; 4» 48 and T h i b a u t, 
SBE Vol 34, p XIII When, however, Thibaut (ibid p. X f.) says 
that the Purvamimamsaiastra must be much older than the Vedanta^tra, be- 
cause necessity for it arose later, tins holds good only for the sutra as a 
manual of hermeneutics, and not as a darlana treatise. The sQtras of Badara- 
yana would be going back to a high antiquity, in case the brahmas 5 tri^adat(t 
mentioned m the Bhagavadgita 13, 4 were connected with our Brahmasutra 
and the passage belonged to the old text of the Gita Winternitr con- 
sidered this t arlicr as probable and later as improbable Jacobi (DLZ 
iqai p 717) perhaps rightly calls the verse “an obvious interpolation ” 
Nilkanla S as try (Ind Ant 50,1921, 167 ff) tries to prow that 
Jaimmi* is older than Badarayana and that there have been two Badara- 
yanas and three Jaimmis Dasgupta, ibid p 418 is of the opinion tlwt 
the Vedantasutras should have been writtra m the 2nd cent^ A D 
[There is an interesting discussion on the identity of Vedantasutea md 
Brahmasutra is the Nagari-Pradirii?! PatrikS, Samvat 2017, Vol. fa, 
No 4, p. 356ff Here MM. Pt Giridharasharma says that the 
anginal name of the work was B h i k 9 u s tt t r a, and t^ he does on the 
basis of Panim’s aphoi ism pSraiaiytthUXtbf^iah bhtkfunatasClra/on.j 
4 Vedantasutra IV, i, 17. 

Wmtermtz, Vol. III» 3 * 
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continuing from BSdarayana down up to Sankara, whom we 
hold to be the most ancient among the witers of the extant 
commentaries, ^vc do not know \vith certainty in aU cases as 
to what the teaching of Badarayana actually was. 

However, this appears certain, that one of the main teach- 
ings of later Vedanta, that is the Maya • — theory, according 
to which the ^vorld is merely a deceptive vision, an illusion 
(maya), was not developed in the Vedantasutra^. We come 
by it in its full development in the Gaudapadiyakari- 
k a s2, in the memorial verses of Gaudapada, that we must 
consider to be the oldest Vedanta work, beside the Vedanta- 
sutras. According to reliable tradition Gaudapada was the 
teacher ofGovinda, the teacher of Sankara, therefore, he lived 
in about 700 A D. The work consists of 215 memorial 'stanzas, 
that arc divided into 4 sections, of which the first one con tains 
the Mandukya Upanisad, on which the kankas present an 
elucidation^. The author of these karikas apparently is under 
an influence of the Buddhist philosophy of negativism, as 
wc know it from the Madhyamika^astra*. The mayavada 
and the ^unyavada arc in agreement not only in the denial of 
reality of tlic world, but wc find even here, as there, the same 


explanations of one sutra of Badarayana CfKT Tclang, JBRAS i8, 
i8oo, p yfThibaut, SBE Vol 34, p XVII ff 

I. Cf Thibaut, SBE Vol 34, pp XCI ff, Prabhu 
Dutt Shastrl, The Doctrine of Maya in the System of the Vedanta, 
London 1911 (Diss Kiel) has, however, shown that the preliminary stage 
of the theory of Maya already existed in the monism of the Upanisads 

a Published in AnSS Nr. 10, igir. Translated into German by 
P. D c u s s c n, Srchzig Upanishads dcs Veda, p 573 ff A representation 
of the contents in Prabhu Dutta Shastri, ibid p 84 ff Cf also 
Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India 304 ff According to Max 
Wallescr, Dcr altcrc Vedanta, Heidelberg igio the title did not mean 
“the karikas of Gaudapada” but the “kankas of the Gauda-country”, 
(ic. of the Northwest Bengal The name Gaudapada, as an_ author, 
occurs in the commentary (attributed to Sankara Ion Ac Syetasvataro- 
panisad, where he is mentioned fls the teacher of Suka, but Walter do^ 
not consider iSankara to be the author of this ^omm^tary He holds 
the Gaudapadiya-Karika to be older than the Vedanta-siiti^. Th^ is not 
wholly improbable The succession of teachers in the- order Gaudapada, 
Govinda, Sankara (sec Aufrcrht, Bodl Cat p 227) is trustworthy 

3 The Buddhist author Samtiraksita calls the Gaudapadakarikas 
asan “Upanisad-sastia” Cf Wallescr, ibid p 21 ff 

4 Cf V A Sukh tankar, WZKM22,igo8, 137 ff LaVallie 
Poussin, JRAS 1910, 134 ff , Bouddhisme,p 189 note; H Jacobi, 
TAOS 22 1012. 51 ff Dasgupta, ibid p 423 ff makes it almost cCTtain 
Timt^udapada was mtiSy familiar with the Buddhist philosophy of 
iunyavada as well as with that of Vijiianavada, and thinks that possibly 
he himself had become a Buddhist. 
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followers of the school of Ramanuja include also the ^rlmad- 
bhagavata and the Visnupurana in the prasthanas. 

Wc know almost nothing about the date of the Brahma- 
sutra. But from the fact that there are m it certain polemics 
against the Mahayana Buddhistic teachings, it is probable 
that the compilation of the sutras took place in about the 
3rd century A D. 

Although Sankara or Sahkaracarya, “Master Sankara”, 
as he is commonly called, the universally recognised greatest 
of the Vcdanta-philosophers, passionately refutes the logic 
and metaphysics of Buddhism, his teachings have many distinc- 
tive points of contact ^vith the text of Buddhist philosophy^ 
Sankara is the chief propagator of the A d v a i t a - theory 
of “One, without a Second”, that is to say of strict monism By 
the cultured people of India*, since centuries, he has been 
considered to be one of the greatest scholars of all times. In 
Europe Paul D e u s s e n* in particular has appeared as his 
admirer and prophet. He compares him with Luther and calls 
his distinction between a “lower” and a “higher” science, that 
is to say an cxoterical, the understanding of the multitude of 
preconceived and planned doctrines, and an esoterical, the 
philosophy satisfying the strictest requirements of thought, 
as “emblematical”. In the opinion of Winternitz, 


I la V.ilHc Poussin, JRAS 1910, 129 fF, qieaks with 
grc.at c.iution about the relation existing between Sankara and Nagaguna 
But he describes only about a family-likeness of Vedanta with the Vijnana- 
vada of Buddhism In the same way as the adherents to Sankara’s teachings 
arc reproached as fifacchonnobouddfutf ’’concealed Buddhists , so are the 

adherents of the Buddhist Vijnanavada accused on account of “Brahma- 
^iical” speculations R Otto, Dlpika dcs Nivasa, p VIH f says ; 
whether the Vedantins arc dependent upon the Bauddhas or the latter on 
the former or neither of them arc dependent upon the others and rather both 
of them appear to manifest parallels under the similar conditions of the similar 
inner motif of religious feeling, that is not certain In the opinion of W 1 n- 
ternitz it is more probable that they have influenced each other 
[Dasgupta, ibid, p 493 considers it certain that Sankara was 
dependent upon the Buddhist philosophy j 

2. Howells, Soul of India 356, says that probably five of every 

SIX nanditas in India consider Sankara as the highest authority in reject of 
religious and philosophical matters The extent to winch Sankara is 
honoured till this day can be guaged on a perusal of Manilal N D vive- 
d I’s essay in WZKM 2, 1M8 95 ff or in the ® 

Nath . The Philosophy of A d va 1 ta m OG XI, P^is 1897, L 99 ff. 
See also R W Frazer, Liter^ Hatoiy of India 323 ff , C a r pent e r. 
Theism in Medieval India 307 ff and V S G h a t e, ERE XI, 185 S. 

3. Cf. for example AGPh I, 3» P* 5^®* 
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bcUvccn the second-half and the begmning of the 9th century 
A.D.i [\Ve know from tradition further that Sankara was 
a Nambudn Brahmana, had been a contemporary of 
Manc^anami^ra of Milhila, founded several temples and died 
young at the age of 32 years at Kedaranatha. Various dates 
ranging between the 5th and 9th centuries have been 
postulated as the age of Sankara, although the question still 
remains unsettled] . 

Tlie mam woik of Sankara is his commentary on the 
Vedantasutra, the S a r i r a k a b h a s y a**. But as in 
Ills other commentaries, so in this ^vork too, he is not so much 


I K B Pathak (Ind Ant. 11, 1882, 174 f) has noticed a state* 
ment in a manuscript of three leaves, whereof the authenticity and age are 
wholly uncertain, according to which Sankara was bom in the year 788 
A D. and became "one ith Siva” in 820 A D , according to this very state- 
ment he studied the Vedas for four years and all thesastras for twelve years, 
in his 1 6th >car he wrote the llha^ya and became a muni in his 22nd year 
Hence it remains, in all events, to be proved whether his this “union with 
Siva” in the 32nd year means his passing away or his “emancipation as a 
bannyasin, or — whether the entire report is apocryphal The attempts 
of J r ricct (Ind Ant t6, 1887, 41 f ) and K. T Te 1 a n g (Ind. 
Ant. 13, 1884, 95 IT , and Mudrarakjasa, Introd , p XXXVII fF ; 
JBRAS «7, 63,11 and 18, i IT ) to prove that the age ofSankara was either 
the 6U1 or the 7 th century A D. must be considered to be unsuccessful, 
although Fraiikc, GGA i8gi, g6o has associated himself with them 
Sec .also W. Logan, Ind. Ant ii, 160 f, Deussen, System 
dcs Ved.lnta, 36 If , B u h 1 c r, SEE, vol 25, p XXI f , K B Pathak, 
JBRAS x8, 88 ff, D R Bhandarkar, Ind Ant 41, 1912, 200, 42, 
1913, 54; A B Keith Aitarcya Aranyaka, Introd , p xi, andKarma- 
Mlmamsap 16 S V Vcnkatcswara.JRAS 19x6, 151 ff has tried 
to prove that Sankara lived from 805 to 897 A D. See also A Bala- 
krishna Pillai, Ind. Ant 50, 1921, 136 f 


Sankma byP Deussen, 
G T h 1 b a u t, SBE, vob 34 
presentation of the Vedanta by 
Leipzig 1883 [Some other 
edition by Wasudeo Lakshman 


2. Edited in llic Bib Ind 1854-1863 and in the AnSS No 21 Die 
Sutnas dcs Vedanta odcr die Sariraka-Mimamsa des Badarayana nebst 
dem vollstandigcr Kommentar dcs Sankara, aus dem Sanskrit being 
a German translation of the Vedantasutra with the cominentary of 

Leipzig 1887 Translated into English by 
and 38 On this commentary is based the 
P Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, 
important publications are the NSP 
. , Shastri Pansikar, 1915, chapter 
II, Quarter I, edited with English translation by S V Belvalkar, 
Poona, 1023, edition with English translation by K M B a n e rj e a, ASB, 
Calcutta 1870, Sankar Acarya’s commentar op de aphorismen van den 
Vedanta, Vcrtaald by A B r u 1 n i n g, Bydragen tot de taal- land - en 
Volkcnkundc van Ncdcrlandisch-Indic, i?73-78, also the vvorte of Sri 
Sankaracarya in 20 volumes, cd by T K B alsu br ahn^ny an, 
Srirangam, rgio. Select Works of Sri Sankaracarya, S^jbrit text 

with English translation by S V‘'«^^‘7”*"/T’ar^^a'ra2Ha 

Edited with Bengali commentary by YogendranathaT ark a vagi ^ 

Calcutta and Durgacarana S a n k h y a - V e d a u t a-T 1 r t h a, Calcutta } 
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and the A t m a b o d h a^, a small compilation of his teach- 
ings made up of 67 stanzas with a commentary the Atm a - 
bodhaprakasika. Religious poetical writings that 
arc attributed to Sankara have already been mentioned 
(p 137 ff ). Here, ho^vcver, one stanza, that is a very 
characteristically philosophical is quoted from the S vat- 
rn a n 1 r u p a n a : “I do not bow before the gods, he who 
is godly docs not care to show reverence to gods; he is free from 
the rcsponsibilil) of performing any sacrificial duty. Rever- 
ence to mv ounscif that terminates in the One”^. 

E\traordinanIy copious is the literature of the Advaita 
philosophy of Sanlara Sometimes to his own self are attri- 
buted the commentaries on the poem Hastamalaka^ — 
many a time the tcKt too is attributed to him It is a philo- 
sophical poem (m 12-14 stanzas) of which the main basic 
idea IS contained in the refrain ; — “I am the self (atman) in 
tlic form of eternal real perception” and further significantly 
in the second stanza 

“I am neither a man nor a god nor a Yaksa, neither a 
Brahmana, nor a Ksatriya, not a Vaisya, not a 3udra, neither 
a student of the Vedas, nor a house-holdei, not a resident 
of a foi cst, not a monk — I am my own knowledge.” 

A commentary on the first five padas of Sankara’s bhasya 
is the P a n c a p a d 1 k a* of P a d m a p a d a, who might 


1 Edilcd by F Hall, Mirzaporc 1852 and m Hacberlins Kavya- 
stin^raha English by J F Kearns in the Ind Ant 5, 1876, 125 ff and 
J 1 "1. y I o r in the appendix to his translation of the Prabodhacan- 
d rod ay a, 2nd Ed Bombay 1893 [Editions also in complete works 
of llic author ] 

2 Translated into German by H v Glasenapp in Der neue 
Orient” 5, 1919, p 59 To the apocryphal works of Sankara probably 
b dongs the Vajrasucyupanisad, of which the intents of the 
first part do not correspond to the VajrasucI, attributid to Asva- 
ghosa Sic above II, 209 f trans p 265 and Weber, >^A 1859, 259 ff 

3 Several times printed in India Text with English translation by 

E B G o w c 1 1 , Ind Ant 9, 1880, 25 ff The title means . (so clear 
as) an amataka in the hand ” [Fxlitcd with Bengali translation by Ananda- 
candra Vedantavagisa, Calcutta 1849 J , „ , ..t c 1 

4 Translated into English by A V e n 1 s in the Pandit N S vok 23, 
25 Text and Commentary of Prakasatman, edited V12SS, vrt 2, 
1891 and 1892 The Vivaranapramcyasangrahaof Ma- 
d h a V a, published in VizSS, vol 5, 1893, and translated into English in 

Indian Thought, vols I-III, 1907-19” t^***®? « 

Bhagavatacarya, Part I, _ Benares, 1891 T a P » 

a commentary on it by Prakasatman too has been ed y 
same, Benares 1902 J 
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type is the Khandanakhandakhadya or “Biting 
of the Criticism”^ of the poet 5 r i h a r s a. It is a work of 
scepticism, a refutation of the criticisms of the teachings of 
Vedanta, that confident of the testimony of perception, assumes 
reality of the world, so particularly of Nyaya and Vaisesika, 
with the intention of establishing anirvacyavada^ that is the 
teaching according to which the world is inexplicable and all 
illusion, till we know what Brahman is*^. 

The best known and most popular small handbook of 
Vedanta and excellent introduction to the system of Sankara 
is the V e d a n t a s a r a, “the Essence of Vedanta® of S ad- 
a n a n d a, who must have lived a little before 1500 A.D., since 
commentaries on his work were already written in the 16th 
century. It is in the spirit of time that in Sadananda the 
theories of Vedanta are mixed up with those of Sankhya. The 
Vedantaparibhasa^ of Dharmaraja is an 
elementary book of Vedanta in which technical terms have 
been defined. 

[Before we pass on to the next important school of Vedanta 
associated with the name of Ramanuja, a mention ought to 


lated by A V e n i s in the Pandit N S -vols 1 1 and 12) ofPrakasa-. 
n an d a (i6th century), who tries to justify the basic principles of Vedanta 
and to refute the teachings of T a 1 1 V a s a r a of Ramanuja Anumbcr 
of works on Advaita-philosophy (of Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
Ap paya Diksita and others) have been edited in the Advaitamanjari 
Series, Kumbhakonam 1893 ff 

I Edited with a commentary in the Pandit N S vols 6-13, translated 
into English byG Thibaut and Ganganatha Jhainthe Indian 
Thought, vols I-V, 1907-1913 [Edited also by Madana Mohana 
Tarkaratna, Calcutta 1948 ] 

2. “G’tst le cogito ergo sum r^duit a son premier termc et laissd sans 
consequence”, A Barth, RHR 19, 1889, 154 — Oeuvres 11,26 Cf 
also H a r a p r a s a d. Report I, 14, Keith, JRAS 1916, 377 ff 

3. Printed several times in India Sanskrit and German by Othmar 
Frank, Muenchen and Leipzig 1835; German translation, trans- 
cribed text and glossary by Ludwig Poley, SWA 1869, I, p 33-156. 
English by E R o e r, Calcutta 1845, byRammohun Roy, Calcutta 
1816, by G A Jacob, (A Manual of Hindu Pantheism, London, 1881, 
4th Imp 1904, Sanskrit and German in O Bohtlingk, Sanskrit- 
Ghrestomathie, (3rd edition, by R G a r b e, Leipzig iqog, p 287 ff ). 
German by D e u s s e n, AGPh I, 3, 615-670 English Translation of the 
commentary Vidvanmanorahjani of Ramatirtha by A. E Gough and 
Govindadeva Sastriinthe Pandit vols VI-VIII [We know about 
another Vedanta-tcacher Sadananda, the author of Pratyaktattvacintamani 
fed. Acyulagranthamala, Varanasi, Samvat 1988, ed. by Sri Krisnapanta 
S a s t r i), who possibly lived in the latter half of the 19th century ] 

4. Edited with English translation by A V e n 1 s in the Pandit 
N. S. vols. 4-7 
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made of Bhaskara, who wote his own commentary on the 
Brahmasutrai, the Glta^ and the Chandogyopanisad^. 
We know nothing about his age. But since he has criticised 
the view of Advaitavada and has in turn been quoted by 
Ramanuja, it is definite that he was anterior to the latter and 
probably posterior to the former. But the difficulty arises from 
the fact that the principle of Bhedabhedavada, of which 
Bhaskara is the first known exponent, has been criticised 
by iSankara We get a further limit to his age from the fact 
that Udayana in the Nyayakusumanjali has criticised the 
Brahmaparinamavada of Bhaskara Therefore, 

Bhaskara lived before 984 A.D., although the position as to 
his being senior to Sankara is not established. 

Bhaskara outright refutes the mayavada of Sankara, 
whom he calls a Buddhist, and he was perhaps the first com- 
mentator, who pointed out that Advaitavadins tned to impute 
their o^^^l ideas on the Brahmasutra. According to 
Bhaskara individual soul is neither different nor indifferent 
from the Supreme Soul — ^Brahman. According to certain 
scholars this theory of Bhcdabhada stands closest to the teach- 
ings of Brahmasutra^.] 

In the same way as the followers of the philosophy of 
Sankara form simultaneously a religious sect, so [many] other 
schools of Vedanta too represent many religious sects Exclud- 
ing the school of Sankara, the most important one is that of 
Ramanuja, who is called by his followers also “chief of 
the ascetics “(yatindra, yatlsvara) Whilst Sankara teaches 
absolute monisn (Advaita), Ramanuja has propounded the 
“qualified monism” (Visistadvaita) and thereby has 
tried to establish the supremacy of devotion to a single God 
and of the cult of love of God (Bhak i)®. [His philosophy is 


[ T Edited by Vindhycsvari Prasa’d Dvivedin, GhSS, 
* 9*5 ] 

[a Edition under print in the Saras\ati Bhavana Text Senes and 
also in tlic HOS j 

[3 No MS of this work appears to be extant But in his commen- 
tary on the Gita Bhaskara says tliat he had commented also upon 
the Chandogyopanisad ] ^ , 

[4 See PN Srinivasachar i — the Philosophy of B h e da- 
bbed a, Adyar 1^34 ] 

5 On Ramanuja’s teachings sceVA Sukh tanka r, WZKM 22, 
1008, 12x0", 287 ffj R G Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc. 
p 50 ff and A B Keith, ERE X, 572 ff 
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based jointly on the Bhedabhedavada of Bhaskara and the 
Saktivada of Yadavaprakasa ] The works of Ramanuja fall 
in between the last quarter of the 11th century and the first half 
of the 12th century A.D^ He was a South Indian. ^ His 
father’s name was Kesava and his mother was Kantimati. 
In his youth he lived at Kaficlpura (Conjeevaram) and he was 
a disciple of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita-philosopher. 
Not satisfied with the absolute monism, he soon parted company 
of his teacher. Yamuna of Yamunacarya^, the 
teacher of his teacher, had greater influence on him and as his 
successor he became the “Acarya” of the Vaisnava-sect of 
South India®. One of the last commands of Yamimacarya was 
that he commissioned his successor to write a new commentary 
on the Vedantasutra of Badarayana. And the Sribhasya*, 
“the masterly commentary”, on the Vedantasutra is the chief 
work of Ramanuja. He believed as strongly as l§ankara about 
the infallibility of the Upanisads as well as of the Brahmasutras. 
But as soon as he begins his Sribhasya, he starts refutation of 
the theories of Sankara. He refutes his theory about the rela- 
tionship of work and knowledge, about real knowledge, about 
the relationship between Atman, Brahman and the World, about 
emancipation, etc. R. Otto considers the Sribhasya to be “one 
of the most important works of thought thatindia hasproduced.” 

1 Gf S Knshnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, London xgii, 
p 192 ff According to tradition he lived for 120 years, from 1017 till 
11^37 AD, In the year loqi he got erected a statue of god Visnu on the 
Yadava mountain R Otto (Visiju-Narayana, Jena 1917, p. 73) gives 
I 055 "ii 37 [ A. D.] as the life-time of Ramanuja The Yatirajavai- 
bhava (in 114 stanzas) of Andhrapurna (Sanskiit and English 
by S Knshnaswami A ly an gar, Ind Ant 38, 1909, 123 ff ) is a 
strikingly sobei biography of Ramanuja with a few miracles mentioned in 
It Andhrapurna was brought up among the disciples of Ramanuja. 
Gf also Carpenter, Tluism, etc 386 If 

2 He is the author of the S 1 d d h 1 1 r a y a, published in GhSS No 
36, iqoo, of the A g a m a p r a m a n y a (published ui the Pandit N S. 
Vol 22 ) and of other works [see A u f 1 < c h t, GG 476 ] 

[3 On the philosophy of Ramanuja, see Sriiiivasacliari, 
The Philosophy of Visistadvaita Philosophy Adyar 1943, tKe 
Siddhanta des Ramanuja, Tt\te zur mdischen Gottesmystik II Aus dem 
banskrit Ubertragen von Rudolf Otto, being the German translation of 
chapter i, of the Sribhasya, Jena 1917 and Tubingen 1923). 

.. i Publishi d m the Bibl Ind 1888 ff and by J J J o h n s o n in 
the Panciit, N S. vols 26-29, 33 > with two commentaries in the Pandit, 
yds 7-19 English translation byG Thibautm SBE, vol 48. 

[Edition also by Ramanatha Tarkaratna, 
ASB 1888-91 and by Vasudeva Shastil Abhyankar, Bombay, BSS 1914 
Engluh translation also by Diwan Bahadur V. K. R a m a n u j a c h a r» 
Kumbhakonam, 1932.] 
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Af. W a 1 1 c s e agrees with him and adds further— “it could 

at once be considered to be one of the most important produc- 
tions of \\ orld-litcraturc.*’ He thinks, the mass of mental work 
that IS stored up in the work of Ramanuja is suitable for utili- 
zation even in contemporary philosophies, especially with ref- 
rcncc to the theories regaiding perception In the opinion of 
i n t c r n i t z this conclusion appears to be exaggerated As 
of Sankara, so of Ramanuja too, the main objective seems to be 
to make the texts of the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, the 
Puranas, and the Mahabharata, that are equally holy for him, 
mean something that is in accord witli his religion and philo- 
sophy. It is a theological and not scientific way of thinking 
and argumentation. He dcclaies that he has rightly under- 
stood the teachings of “old teachers” and mentions as his pre- 
decessors Vakyakara, Vrttikara and Dramidacarya or Bhasya- 
kara, who had already interpreted the sutras of Badarayana in 
the light of Jhc teachings of the Bhagavata-rehgion The “author 
of the Vrtti” is B o d h a y a n a, of whose work too httle 
has come doum to us as tliat of Dramidacarya^, who 
had abridged the commentary of Bodhayana. The legendary 
Vyasa, for Ramanuja, is probably the seer or the redactor 
of the Bralimasutras as also of the Veda and of the Mahabha- 
rata. He refutes that Sanddya’s Pancaratra-philosophy stands 
in opposition to the Veda On the contrary his teachings were 
preached for the purpose of making the real meaning of the 
Veda intcllig blc. He postulates three principles the individual 
soul, the irrational world and God (Isvara ) as the highest soul. 
Above all he associates Bhakti with his philosophy. He has 
borrowed his theories regarding the external world from the 
Puranas and Sankhya. 

Other works of Ramanuja are ; the Gitabhasy a,® 
a commentary on the Bhagavadgita, the Vedarthasa rh- 
g r a h a^, a polemic work for refutation of the Maya-theory, the 


I. DLZ 1920, p 501 f 

2 He IS older than Sankara, See Thibaut, SBE, vol 34, p XXII. 

q A Bombay edition has been mentioned by V A _S u k h t r, 

WZKM 22, 123 [English translation by A Go vi n d acary a, Madras 
1928; Edition in ANSS, Poona 1923] 

4 Edited with Tatparyadipika of Sudarsana Sun in the Pandit, N S. 
vols 15-17. 
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Vedantasara^, a systematic representation of the teach- 
ings of the Vedantasutra, according to the interpretation of 
Ramanuja, and the V e d a n t a d i p a^, an abridgement of 
the Sribhasya. Sometimes the V edantatattvasara® 
too is attributed to Ramanuja. In it the teachings of 
Ramanuja have been defended against Sankara. But the 
actual author of the work isSudarsana Suri 

An exposition of Ramanuja’s system is the Y atindra- 
matadipika, “lamp of the meanings of the chief of the 
ascetics”*, of Srinivasadasa or Srinivasa, son of 
Govindacarya and disciple of Nimbarka The work consists 
of a section on the theory of knowledge (chap. 1-7) and of a 
theological section (chap. 8-10) on the soul and God. Sri- 
nivasa has written also one Sakalacaryamatasa rh- 
g r a h a, “a brief collection of the views of all teachers®. It 
is a collection of teachings of all the teachers of the Bhakti-cult. 
Of the 12th and 13th centuries A.D., of Ramanuja, of Visnu- 
svamin, of Nimbarka and of Madhva. In the middle of the 
13th century A D. Visnusvamin propounded his own Vedanta- 
theory. On his theory of Vedanta Vallabha (1478-1530) 
laid the foundation of a sect believing in the Krsna-cult. He 
wrote also a number of tracts and a co mmen tary the A n u b h a - 
s y a® on Vedanta. Nimbarka too, whose age is not deter- 
mined accurately, but who must have lived a little after Rama- 
nuja, wrote a commentary Vedantaparija tasaura- 


1 The text docs not appear to have been published, and it is contro- 
versial whether Ramanuja was its author, see S u k h t a n k a r, ibid 
[Edition by V Knshnamacharya, with English Translation by M B 
Narasimhia Ayyangar Adyar 1953 ] 

2 Edited in the BenSS Nos 69-71. 

3 Edited with En^glish translation by J J J o h n s o n, in the Pandit 

^ r * V Voss, Das angeblich von Ramanuja 

verfasste Vedantatattva^ra, mit ciner Einleitung und Aninerkungen 
herau^egeben und ins Deutsche Oberlragen, Leipzig 1906, Diss , V A. 
Sukhtankar ibid p 124 t- o s > > 

4 Edited in the Pandit N S vol I, in BenSS No 133 and m AnSS 

No 50, translated by R Otto, Dlpika dcs Nivasa, tine indische Heilslehre, 
Tubingen 1916 ’ 

5 Published in the GhSS, translated into German by R Otto 
Visnu-Narayana, Jena 1917, p 57 ff 

6 OnVallabhacaiya seeBhandarkar, Vaisnavism etc p 76 

ff and G a r p e n t e r. Theism in Medieval India 437 ff His A n u - 
f rRftR* tRoI Br^im^utranubhasya has been published in the Bibl. 
Ind. 1888-1897 and in the^nSS 1905 ff. Sixteen small works of Vallabha 
have been published under the title §odaSagranthasamgraha, Benaxes 1884. 
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b Ji a on the Vcdantasutra.i IntheSiddhantaratna, 
a collection of 10 stanzas, ( hence also called D a ^ a H o k P) * 
he has given the essence of his teachings Madhva 
^o is tlie Ibiinder of a sect He is known also by the names 
Anandatirtha, Anandajiiana and Ananda- 
g i r 1 ** He lived fiom 119/ to 1276 AD^ and preached in 
the country as an itinerant asccstic. In addition to the com- 
mentaries on tlie seven old Upanisads, the BhagavadgJta, the 
Vedantasutra and the Bhagavatapurana, he wrote a number 
of magnificent independent works s For him the Upanisads 
and tlie \’'cdanta-sutra liave a religious value But he has suc- 
ceeded merely through his most forceful discussion on the dualis- 
tic theory about the creation in which he has tried to effect a 
compromise between the Vedanta with Samkhya-philosophy 
and the Bhagav'ata-rcligion. In the Tattva-samkhyana® 


[ I 1 b> Vmdhjacslmanprasadi Dvivcdin, ChSS 1910, and by 
DJuji dnirlja S 1 •: l r i with tin. \'cdanta-Kaustubha in the same Senes, 1932 ) 

2 Cf IJ h a n d a r k a r, ibid p 62 ff A work of the Nunbarka- 
strt IS the Vedantakaustubhaprabhaof Kesavabhatta, 
publjih'*d m the Pandit, \oIs VIII and IX [iSribrahmasutram edited with 
three coinmcntarics(tht, \ < d.lntakaustubhaprabhaofKesava- 
h h a 1 1 a, the \ cdantaparijatasaurabha of Nimbarka and the 
\ c d a n t a k a 11 <; t u b h a of Srinivasa, a commentary on the 
commcntaiv of Ximbarka edited by fsiiyasvarupa Brahmacarin 
and publidiid bv Dc\ akiinndana Press, YrndaTOna, 1904 The Dasa- 
slokl of Niniblrka has been cdUed b) Dhundhiraja Sastri, 
ChSS, Bon.ircs 1906-27 ] 

3 On tlic life and teachings of Madhva, sec Bhandarkar, ibid 
57 IT,, Carpenter ibid 406 ff and Grierson ERE VIII, 232 ff 

[Tile Bralimasulrabhlsya of Madhvacar>'a w'lth a gloss of Jaya- 
1 1 r t h a, etc edited bvR Raghaicndracharya, Bibl Sanskr , 
kfysorc 1911-1922, Vcdantasulras w ith the commentary of Madhya, trans- 
lated into English b> S Subba Ran, Madras 1904 Brahmasutriu with 
Madhva’s commcniarj and Jayatirtha’s Tika, edited 1 ^ Bhikacarya 
A 1 n a p u r c and Anantacarya Astapurc Bombay 1883 J 

4 Bhandarkar, ibid p 58 f has made this date _prol»bIe on 
the basis of inscriptional evidences H Krishna Sastri (Ep Ind 
6, 260 ff ) places him during the period 1238-1317 AD ^ 

5 He IS the author of 37 works that were printed in 1911 in 4yoIumes 
at Kumbhakonam, and here he is called simply Madhva and /^^da- 
tirtha: sec also Aufrecht, GC 46 ff, Bhandarkar, Report 1882-83, 
p 16. IT, Burnell, Tanjorc 100 ff Madhva’s commentary has been 
edited and IransHtcd into German by Betty Heimann, Leipzig igss 
Theauthoi of thcTarkasangraJia (cd T M Tripathi, Baroda 
1917 in the Gackwad’s Oriental Senes No 3), in winch the teaching of 
Vaiscsika have been refuted for the .purpose of j^ovmg that thereys noting 
except Brahman, that is real, is probably a different Anandajnana and is 

not identical with Madhva ^ 

6 Ir'inslatf d and annotated byHV Glasenapp^n Festschrift 

Kuhn 326 ff 

Wintcrnitz, vol III, 33- 
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he has construed in brief his thesis on this dualistic Vedanta. 
Madhva was so much against Sankara that his followers call the 
latter an incarnation of a demon who tried to lead man along a 
wrong path. 

In the case of many of the Vedanta-works we may be^ in 
doubt as to whether they ought to be included in philosophical 
or in theological (sectarian) literature. So it is with the 
YogavasisthaS that is said to be an appendix to the 
Ramayana and is attributed to V a 1 m i k i. It is rather a reli- 
gious work that discusses the topics like renouncement of the 
world, conduct of persons striving for emancipation, creation, 
conservation and cessation of the world, nirvana, etc. There are 
many commentaries upon this work that is widely studied in North 
India. Besides there is its the abridgement the Yogavasisth- 
sara by Abhinanda, who lived in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D.^. Therefore, the Yogavasis^ha must be of an 
earlier age. Since, however, Sankara does not refer to this 
work, perhaps it was written by one his contemporaries. 

An apparently modern sutra-work, that is more theolo- 
gical than philosophical, is the B h a k t i s u t r a®, attributed 
to Sandilya, that is quoted by Ramanuja, although he, 
like Sankara, considers Sandilya, as the propounder of the 
Pancaratra system and tries to prove that it is also founded on 
the Vedic soil^. Jaimini and Badarayana have been cited 


I The title is called also Arsaramayana, Jnanavasisjha, Mahara- 
mayana, Vasistharamayana or Vasistha, see Aufrecht GC, 478 fF 
and Windisch and Eggeling, Ind Off. Cat IV, p 772 fF The 
work has seveial times been printed m India, published with a commen- 
Pansikar, Bombay 1911; translated into English 
Calcutta 1899 Sec also B L Bail Nath m 
in OG XI, Pans 1897, I, 123 fF The Bhaktisagara of Nara- 
y ^ h a 1 1 a, published in the Pandit N S , vols 33-35, is a compilation 
made for some religious objective and is a work in which, in addition to the 
Puranas, the Yogavasistha has been quoted [The work has been edited criti- 
cally^d studied by B L A trey a - The Philosophy of the Yoga- 
vasis ha, Adyw, ^ 93 ^ Yogavasis{ha and Modern Thought, Varanasi 1934 
edUion Hindi Translation, Acyutagranthamala, Kashi Sam 
and also NSP Bombay 1937 with the commentary Tatparyaprakasa. 

^ Karpuramanjari HOS, Vol 4, p 107 

co*»“ientary of Svapnesvara 
Balia n t y n e in the Bibl Ind 1861 , translated into English by 
Cowell, Bibl Ind. 1878 

4 Sribhasya on the Vedantasutra, II, a, 43 igankara on II, 2, 45 
quotes a passage from the Pancaratra-text to prove that the Paficaratras 
are anti- Vedic : 

caturfu vedefu paratk Sreyo labdhvd Mdifya idath iSstramadhigatavSn. 


2004 


by 
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in the Bliahtisulra The modem Bhagatatas mention, in 
addition to SantiiKa, Narada too, as one of their great teachers 
and attribute to him the authorship of one Naradiva 
B h a k 1 1 V a s t r ab The Bhaktamaia^ isa purelv theo- 
logical \%oik of the Bhakti-rchgion in which we find all sorts 
of technical di«icussion (for example on the luck-foreboding 
signs on the feet of the incamaticn of the divmitv or on the 
characteristic marxs of the saints, etc ) and also interesting 
legends. 

One of the finest legends is that of the meeting of Rama 
with the poor BliTl-woman In order to appreciate this one 
ought to keep Ij^'rorc his c\ c the importance of castes in India 
It is said that a great sage scolded and insulted a poor woman, 
ho as born of a \ cr% loi\ family of Bhils and that J^ama, the 
God. who had become Man, himself goes to the hut of the poor 
w Oman and rebukes and humiliates the arrrogant sage by saying 
“I recognise no relationship except tlirough faith - neither 
caste, nor race, not religion, nor status nor empire, power or 
connection, neither virtue noi ability 

[Among the other w orks of the Bhakti-Cult, w e may here 
mention the B h a k 1 1 r a t n a v a 1 1, sshich W'as commented 
upon by V i s n u p u r I of Mithila® and the Bhaktisa- 
garaofXarayana Bhatt a^.] 

Ihc k'cdanta-philosophy is associated not only with the 
Visnu-cult, but also with the 5iva-cult And it is true that 

"SMiro 5 "ind'l).T did not find in the Vedas the highest bliss, he 
studied tins sastra” G A Grierson, (JRAS 1907, 314) and ^fore him 
sUrc-dv H H W 1 1 s o n (see ber, LG 225 note) belie\ed to ha^e 
found in the sutras echoes of Christian ideas Grierson (ibid 317 ft 
Cf ERL ir, 3 {8 ff ) in addition also belies cs that Ramanuja and Visnu- 

svamm too were under the influence of ChnyianU> 

I X'lrada-Sutra, an Enquirs into Lose (Bhakti-Jynasa), trans- 
lated from Saiisl rit bs E T S t u r d > London 1896. s\-^ not as-adable 
to ^V 1 n t e r n 1 1 2 [Tlic Bha» ti-Sutras of -\arada svith ev-planatory 
notes and translation b> ^’tndlal S i n h ^ SBH Allahabad, in so 7 
No The aphorisms of N'arada (Trans bs 

FTlu B a 1 . 1 1 C a n d r 1 k a (commentarj on the Sandilj-a Sufra ot 
NTirasana Tirlha, Edited by Gopinatlia Kas i raja, 1924, EWbbi 9 
The 'oi^e hundt’ce! .phon.iu of SeedUya 

Ssapnesvara Trans (.■ ith text of sutras) b> M a n m a t h a n a t h P a ul 

SBH Allahabg, ^*9 ^ j ^ ^ ^ „ jrAS, 87 ff , fs ^..^nerson. JRAS 

1907, 321 makes the Christian influence on the ” S? 5 ml«rana 

[3 Text and Trans bs a Professor of Sanskrit, Syamacarana 

granthavali. No i, Allahrbad i 944 !_ iota 1 

[4 Ed Ganapati Saslrl Mokate, Pandit ton, 19 -j 9 3 > 9 4 - 
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among members of the different gaiva-sects there are both 
the orders : monistic as well as dualistic. Further 
an inclination towards Bhakti among the devotees of Siva. 
In Kashmir there have developed two schools of Saivism j the 
Spandasastra and the Pratyabhijnasastra^ The 
former is attributed to Vasugupta and his disciple 
K a 1 1 a t a. The two mam works of the school are Sivasutra 
and the Spandakarika (51 stanzas )2. The former 
is believed to have been revealed by God Siva Himself to 
Vasugupta. The Spandakarika was written by Kallata 
on the basis of the teachings of Vasugupta. Kallata was living 
during the period of reign of Avantivarman (854 A.D. ). A 
commentary on the Sivasutra is Sivasutravimarsini® 
ofKsemaraja, a disciple of Abhinavagupta. The founder 
of the Pratyabhijna-school, “Recognition-School”*, was 
Somananda, who had written a work. Sivadrsti in 
the beginning of the 10th century A.D. But the chief work 
of the school consists of the sutras : the Isvarapratya- 
bhijnasutra ofUtpaladeva®, a son of Udayakara 
and a disciple of Somananda. In between 993 and 1015, the 
famous rhetorician Abhinavagupta, who is already fami- 
liar to us as a poetician,a disciple of the disciple of Somananda, 


I Gf Buhler, Report 77 fF, Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, 
PP 89ff,375ff and Vaisnavism etc p 129 fF : C a rp e n t er. Theism 
in Medieval India p 346 fF 

[2 Ed with the Vrtti of Kallata by Jagadish Chandra C h a 1 1 e r j i, 
Srinagar 1916, KTS 5 ] 

Pratyabhijnahrdaya by J C Chatterji, 
Bombay NSP ^ee the discussion by V S Ghate, Ind Ant 42, 1913 
27if [really Srini^ar 1911, KTS i]; translated into English by P. T 
bhrinivas Iyengar in Indian Thought— vols III, IV, Allahabad, 
1912 Ksemaiaja wrote also a commentary on the Pratyabhijnahrdaya 
(m 20 suteas), that Ghate (ibid) commends aj, a Handbook of Introduc- 
Kashmirian Saivism See also L D-Barnett, JRAS, 1915, 


following is the explanation of this name : The individual 

to be able to rejoice the 
necessary that man (with the help of a teacher) 
Thus illi Lt the completeness of God is piesent in his soul too 

example : a girl has heard about the excellent 
meet earh ^®Sins to love him, but when they 

Sfown fine indifferent towards him, so long as she has not 

£ ^frirteH ^ <=o«ies to See love in him, she 

towards the ehd (Cf Sarvadarianasangraha, Chap 8, 

III. ^’"'•'i^Pi'^itynbhijfuvimarsinl, edited in the Pandit, Vols II and 
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vldanta-Siva-cult, pratyabhijna 

wTotc a commentary'- on this sutra epmposed in verses. The in- 
terpretation of the Paramarthasar a^, according to the 
teaching of the Pratyabhijna school also originated in Abhinava- 
gupta. The Paramarthasara, “essence of the highest tiuth”, 
is one of tliosc popular religious texts in ivhch the basic ideas 
of the teachings of ascctism, accoiding to the Advaita philo- 
sophy, arc so associated with tlie objective of Yoga and with 
the sentiments of devotion for rcveience to iSiva or to Visnu 
that they could with some alterations be claimed by different 
schools and sects to belong to each of them Abhinavagupta him- 
self says that his own woik isbased on theAdharakarikas, "me- 
morial verses of the bearer of the w'orld”, i.c. the World-carry- 
ing Snake Sesa. And wc actually have a w'oik consisting of 
85 Arya stanzas-, that is attributed to Adisesa or also to 
Patafij'ali, as an incarnation of the woi Id-carrying snake, and 
is Vaisnavistic. Indians generally include it amongst the work 
on Yoga, as also among tliose on Advaita Since Abhi- 
navagupta’s woik consists of 100 Arya stanzas, it cannot be an 
extract from a smaller text, but it is obviously an exposition 
of an older one, that is no more available to us. 

The Virupaksapahea^ika® of Virupak- 
sanathapada contains a representation of the Pratya- 
bhijfia principles. But wc know' little about the other philo- 
sophical systems of the Saiva sects. An exponent of the Vira- 
Saiva or the Lihgayata-scct is Srikantha Sivacarya 
who, in his Vedantasutrasaivabhasya* interprets 


1 Edited and translated byL D Barnett m JRAS igio, ^o'J- 
747, who interprets It ns a work of Yoga, a'hile V V So y a n i, JRAS 1912, 
237 calls It to be an exposition of the Vaisnava Paramarthasara (see the fm- 
lowingnote) Ag.T.inst this B a r n e 1 1, JRAS 1912, 474 f, I 9 i 5 > P ^7 > 
note 2 [Edited with the commentary of Yogarajaby Jagdish 
Clnndra Ghattcrji, Srinag.ir 1916 Another important work of 
UtpaJadcv«, who is called also Rajanaka Utp^a, 0/ 

k .a r 1 k a V r 1 1 i, cd by Madhusudana Kaul S h a s t r 1, K Tb 34, 

Srinagar Pandit, Vol V, 1871, p 189 if and in TSS, No 

12,1911 Cf Weber, ZDMG 27, p 166 f A text consisting of 79 

stanzas has been published from Madras _ €r7l,nntlin«ivararvi’s 

[Cf also the Brahmamimamsa with Srikanthasn acarya s 

commentary, edited byL Srinivas a c a r y a, M^ore 19 

3 Edited in TSS, No 9, >910 [Edition also by L D Barnett, 

.n Sc AL., vols VI end VII Cf Bhandnrka^r, 

Vaisnavism, etc 137 and LD Barnett (JR 9 j Rnmanan 
work that was not available toWintcrnitz » 
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the Vedantasutras in the sense of Siva-bhakti. lo the same 
school belongs also the great Saiva philosopher and prolific 
author Appaya Diksita of the 16th century, the auihoi who 
wrote a large number of philosophical and theological treatises . 

Since in the Arthasastra of Kautilya the systems of 
Purvamimamsa and Vedanta are not included among the 
scientific philosophies (anviksiki), the reason must have been 
that here one saw in them more of theology than of philosophy. 
According to the Arthasastra only Sankhya, Yoga and Loka- 
yata belong to the Anviksiki, the science based on inquiry 
about reasoning {hetuhhir anvlksyamdnd vidyd hctuvidyd). 

By L o k a y a t a, the word that means “concerning 
this world”, we understand the principles of materialism of 
which the founder or teacher is said to be G a r v a k a. The 
fact that in the Vinayapitaka^ the Buddhist monks 
are forbidden to have any contact with the Lokayatas goes to 
show that these principles are quite old in India. But we do not 
possess any literature about the exponents of this school. We 
know about their teachings only from tlieir presentation by their 
opponents®, and we know that their philosophy has found litera- 
ry presentation even in a sutra-work, that is attributed to 
Brhaspati^, the teacher of demons, and in a work 
of B h a g u r i, mentioned by Patanjali in the Mahabhasya. 
None of these works has come down to us, a position that we 
can easily understand, since all the religious sects bate the 
materialists not only as peisons not admitting the infallibility 
of the Veda®, but also as enemy of religion. 


168 


I, 3 , 


The Search after God,” (Brahmamimamsa by the inspired Saint Badar- 
^ana with the Holy Interpretation (Saiva-Bhashya ) of the Teacher in 
God (Si^carya) Srikantha, known also as Nilakanlha, Madras 1910 

* Cf Aufrecht, GG p 22 f, Knshxiamacharyaj p. 
and GRS Pantulu, Ind Ant 27, 1898, 326 f 

2 Gullavagga 5, 33 

3 Gf Max Muller, Six Systems 86, 94 ff, Deussen, AGPH 
.jP 194 ff > O 1 d e n b e rg in Kultur der Gegenwart I, V, p 33 f » 

S Festschrift Kuhn, p 14 ff. Gar be, 

bamkhya Philosophic, p 179 ff, J Dahlmann, der Materialisnius 
in Indian (Stimmen aus Maria-Laach 52, 117 ff , 278 ff ), L a Vall6e 
oussin, ERE yill, 403 f [On the Caivakas see also D as gup t a, 
Histo^ of Indian Philosophy, vol 1 p 78 f The latest and most upto- 
datc description of the Lokayatamata has been piesentcd by Debiprasad 
Ghat opadhyava, Lokayata, A Study in Ancient Indian Materi^ism, 
Delhi 1959 ] 

^ ^ Thomas, Le Musdon, 1916 

5 to W 1 n t e r n 1 1 z the opinion of J a c o b 1 (GGA 1^19, 22 f.) 
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[The Maitrayanlya-Upamsad mentions Brhaspati, who 
assumed the foi-m of Suki a and propagated avidyd (ignorance) 
amongst the Asuras with the intenuon of leading them to 
destruction. But it is not understandable how Brhaspati, the 
priest of the gods, could be identical with the politician 
Brhaspati or the originator of the L o k a y a t a philosophy. 
It appears probable that Lokayata-darsana was the precursor 
of the Ai ihaiaslra.] 

^Vc may here add the name of Kambalasva the 
author of the Tattvasamgraha^. He explains thus his theones 
(like the polemics of other materialists against the Vijnana- 
vadin school ) ; the different combinations of the four elements 
are called the body and organs : there is no element other than 
tlic four. There is no transmigration of consciousness from one 
body to another. ^Vllh the body that is dead the body that will 
originate has no causal relation and the flux of conscience differs, 
since the consequent knowledge vanes In addition, the spirit had 
been possessed of IJeia (impurities), it could not produce 
after its complete extinction another spint. Thus conscious is 
, the product of a body endowed with life and vital air. 

Ajitakcsakambali is considered to be identical 
with Kambala5vatara. The former was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and ivas the author of the theory of Ucchedaoada, the 
theory of annihilation of the individual after death Although 
tradition is unanimous in making Brhaspati the author of the 
materialistic sStras, there are others who do not hesitate in 
calling Ajita kesakambah to be the founder of the nastikamata, 
since Brhaspati and Carvaka arc purely mythical personahties. 

[It appears probable that a veriiable materialism was not 
of vital importance in India, nor had it a continuous existence. 
We find here an aggregate of divergent doctrmes, some of 
which are very old and others are recent, and that it was in 
the 14th century A.D. that materialism appears to have been 


tliat there c’cistcd an orlhodoK Lokayata conforming 

the Veda seems improbable In the ^ ® ^ ^ Travi fVfrIa) 
Anvlksiki stands higher than all (including the «ver^) Tmyi (Veda; 

since the Anviksiki has to prove “on the ba«s of reason g t oi.svf ta 

or wrong in the Trayl Accordingly neither Anviksiki oot Lokayata 

of KL n.airjTaTcd.ted by Bmbar K r . s bn a ma eh a ry a .a a 
volumes, GOS, 30, 31, Baroda 1926 ] 
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presented in a definite and systematic manner by M a d h - 
a V a, who borrowed the ethical and social pai t from treatises 
on politics, the latest logical part from the nastikas and sophists 
and the materialist physical part from the doctrine of the 
four elements and from that of svabhava of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas.^] 

We possess literary works, although not of the most ancient 
ages, of the two philosophical systems of Samkhya and 
Yoga, that are closely connected with each other (in a manner 
different from the one in which Purvamimamsa and Uttara- 
numarhsa aie associated. Notwithstanding that there is no 
doubt that the oldest philosophical ideas of India are the teach- 


ings regarding Brahman and Atman contained in the Veda, 
especially in the Upamsads, the oldest philosophical system, 
that is the oldest philosophy, that has been systematically 
planned and presented is apparently Samkhya2, the 
philosophy of realism, that originated in express opposition 
to the idealism of the Upanisadic philosophy. The common 
tradition mentions K a p i 1 a as the founder of the Samkhya 
system; but whatever is said to have been taught by Kapila is 
wholly legendary. Alieady m the Sveta^vatara Upanisad 
r ^ dialogue about Rsi Kapila and his teaching 

o the highest Brahman. In different passages in the Maha- 
harata he is included among tlie sons of Brahman and 
en e as iranyagarbha, and sometimes he is mentioned 
also to be an incarnation of Krsna or ofAgni. These legends 

Samkhya system 

had already been admitted into Brahmanical theology. Even 


[i. Louis Renou, L’Inde Glassique § 1504 ] 
merauon’^ s^^Siimeration^Jdivi^ “philosophy of enu- 

pies, etc ) are especially characterieh^ r ^ gunas, 25 piiiici- 

pmkhya-PhilosophiS iSq^ff ffcn K, sc^^ool, cf Gar be, 

had explained it at “diseliSonf reflee, io„»"'h, 

plained it as the “Dhilo<!nr.liv AV later (GGA igio, 28 f ) ex- 

of the sphere of understandmp^^^^^*°r” sense of “deterniina- 

^e best presentation of the of its contents” 

Die Samkhya-Philosophie 2 Aufl ^ the one by R G a r b e, 

TheSamkhya-System (The ifcrVta.^^^^ A B Keith 

1918, Deussen, (AgPh I a ^ Calcutta and Londoi 



b h u s a n a, JASB 1907, 571 jfif 

3 Cf H 1 1 1 e br a n d t, ZDMQ 74. ,9,0, f 



SA\ 1 KHYA-KAPILA 5^3 

though \vc know about him nothing otlieiwibc, we should pio- 
bably mention K.npila as the founder of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy^ he was, in respect of religion, a thinker who did 
not depend upon the Veda. Perhaps it may not be possible 
for us to say about him as to whether he yas a Brahmana, who 
turned dots n to a ness' way of thinking, or a Ksatriya (hke 
Gotama Buddha ) standing far assay fioin Brahmanical envi- 
ronment. It is certain that unlike the Vedanta-system, the 
Samkhya-system ssas not oiiginally depending on tlie interpre- 
tation of the scriptures, but ss'as later tugged to the Veda and 
ssas admitted into Brahmanism" But Kapila lepudiates Brahman 
and the existence of a Univci*sai Soul He distinguishes betsveen 
a substance, that is real, and the unending multiplicity of souls, 
that arc not considered to have emanated fiom a single uni- 
versal soul. He teaches that the primary cause (Piakitij is the 
ultimate cause, and notss ithstanding its being single, consists of 
three constituent substances (gunas). Soirow lesulls fiom igno- 
rance of distinction between tlic soul and the mattei. The dis- 
tinctive knowledge brings emancipation fiom giief. So 
Sankhya too is not only a bare system of knowledge of the 
world and an explanation of the creation, but also a system of 
religious teachings But all tlicse teachings are not found m the 
Vtdic hymns, not in only the Bralimanas and in the Aranyakas, 
but also in the oldest Upanisads. Therefoie, they are said to 
stand in opposition to the Veda. On the other hand, we find 
that Kapila’s theories already had their influence m the second 
layer of the Upanisad literature in tlie Katha — , Svetasvatara , 
Prasna — , and Maitri — Upanisads®. We find an admixture 


1 . ^V 1 n t c r n 1 1 7 ^vilh G a r b c, ibid 46 ff ) sees "O ground 
to doubt that there ^^as an actual thmkci Kapila by name J a c o 1, \ 
had caihcr (GGA 1895, 205 ff) been of the opinion that there was a real 
Kapila, ho had the credit of regulating an existing discipline into 
a system, later (GGA 1919, 26) did no more believe „ 

Kapila and considered him to be an equally mythical person ty j 

Bfliaspatl and Usanas _ 

2 It was only in this sense that Samkhya was origin^ly 

car Cf Garbo, ibid, 13 ff, tl. RTAsfoir 

Jacobi, ibid and Festschrift Kuhn 38 f , A B Keith, RJAS 19 5, 

444 f and Samkhya System, ppsffSy /uj., 

3 Wintcrnitz is tvholly in agreement with G a ^ b e, (toi p 

32 ) on this point E A W e 1 d e n 

1914, 32 ff ) has tried to prove the probability of the . ^ jjj those 

back to an old systematic Samkliya-text ^^ber re further natural 

Upanisads a “pre-classical Samkhya”, that probably was a lurtoer naiurai 
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of the philosophies of Samkhya and Vedanta in the philoso- 
phical sections of the Mahabharata, of the Puianas, and of 
the Manava-Dharmasastra. Samkhya is the philosophy of the 
Puranas to such an extent that it is commonly designated as 
the epical philosophy, and it may more correctly be designated 
as the “Puranic philosophy^”. In this philosophy was un- 
doubtedly trained Gotama Buddha, whose cosmological theories 
are essentially based on Samkhya^. In case we hold the 
opinion that the age of the oldest Upanisads could be about 
800 B.G. at the latest, the foundation of the Samkhya system 
of Kapila was laid sometime m between 800 and 550 B.G.® 

We do not possess anything written by Kapila himself. 
The Samkhyasutra(or the Sankhyapravacana), 
of which the authorship is attributed to him, is one of the 
youngest works of the Samkhya literature. [Scholars consi- 
der It to be a work of the 9th century A.D., while G a r b e 
comes below as far as the 15di century A.D.^] Tradition 
names A s u r i as a disciple of K a p i 1 a, and Pancasi- 
k h a was probably a disciple of Asuri. Whilst for us Asuri 
IS a bare name, we possess stray fragments from a work of a 


development of the philosophy of the Upamsads Cf Oldenberg, NGGW 
1917, 2i8 flF, Oltramare, ibid 222, D e u s s e n AGPh I, 3, p 508 ff ; 
C C Everett JAOS 20, i8gg, 309 ff , K e 1 1 h, Samkhya System, p. 9 IF. 

1 See above I, 374, ff , 376 A transl p 437 &440 G a r b e, ibid, p. 
60 fF _ and Keith ibid p 29 fF J Dahlmann has, in the book 
“Nirvana”, Berlin i8g6, described his opinion on the “epical Samkhya’* 
as the primary stuff of the classical Samkhya D c u s s e n AGPh I, 3, 15 
ff , 408 ff and O Strauss, Ethische Probleme aus dem Mahabharata 
GSAI 24, igtt, i93fF, separately Firenze 1912 ) have used “epical philo- 
sophy” in the same sense. Jacobi, GGA 1897, .265 has already shown 
that we find in the Mahabharata a fusion of Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta 
Later he (GGA, igig,p 6) was tempted to speak about one “epical Vedanta** 
as about the epical Samkhya** See also Winternitz, Osterr Monats- 
schrift fur den Orient 41, 1915, p 184 f 

2 Gf J a c o b 1, ZDMG 52, 1898, i fF , G a r b e, ibid, p 6 fF ; 
S t c h e r b ^ ^ s k y. Soul Theory, p. 824, Keith, ibid, p 20 6ofF , O 
0 t r a u s s, WZKM 27, 257 finds that the presentation of the Samkhya system 
in Asvaghosa, Buddhacarita XII, standfe closer to the Samkhya of the Maha- 
bharata than to that of the systematic Samkhya-texts 

3 Jacobi (ibid p 3 ) considers it undoubtful “that Buddhism ori- 
about several centuries later than Samkhya-Yoga ” According to 

Weber, LG 256 the blossoming age of Samkhya-Yoga fell in the first 
centu^ A D , since its influence in the development of the gnostic principles 
m Further ^la cannot he ignored ” In China the Samkhya parabole of the 
blind and the ^^me already has been attested in the 2nd century B G (See A. 
C o n r a d y, ZDMG 60, 6, 190, 33 ff ) 

[4 Uf. Louis R e n o u, L’Inde Classique § 1429 ] 1 
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Pancasikha in the Yogabhasya of Vyasa^. Varsaganya 
[author of the Sas^itantra], is a senioi contcmporziry of 
the Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu. From his this Sastitantra^ 
(S\slcm of Sixty Principles) and his other works we possess 
only a few citations According to Chinese, seemingly legen- 
dary' reports, that, however, are based on Indian sources®, this 
Varsaganya was a snake-king, who was living in a pond at 
the foot of the Vindhya hills. In the Vmdhya hills, approxi- 
mately 900 years after the niivana of the Buddha, there lived 
a philosopher, and hence he was called Vindhyavasa. 
He was a disciple of the Naga-prince Varsaganya and learnt 
the Sanikhya<astra from him But w'hile he w'as learning this 
from him he made improvements in places where it was faulty 
and wanting and brought out a completely revised text. He 
became \cry arrogant, defeated tlie old teacher Vasubandhu 
in a disputation and composed a w'ork in 70 stanzas for which 
the ruling king gave him a reward of 300,000 gold corns, where- 
fore the work came to be known as “the Golden Seventy 
(Suvarnasaptati or Hiranyasaptati ). For the purpose of re- 
futation of this work, Vasubandhu probably later wrote his 
P a r a m a r t h a s a p t a t i. T a k a k u s u has posed the 
hypothesis that has received general approbation that Vin- 
dhyavasa was just an epithet of ISvarakrsna, 
Samkhyakarika^ (in the singular) is the oldest available 


f r r Tt 1 1 ! S jinklivasara. Preface, has collected together these 

fragments, ‘ and G a r b c (Festgruss Roth 75 ^^“gS^^SficVikh? lived 
German. According to G a r b c, Sarakliya Philo^l^ j » n h p r f NGGW 
“in about the beginning of the Christian era ” Oldenberg, 

» 9 i 7 , 25 ff), consideilKapila to be a really h^torical personality^, but no^ 

Asuri and P.ancasikha According to D a s g u p t a, i medicine, 

traces of the Srnnkliya system is to be found in Caraka, the witer on meaic n , 

with horn Pancaiikha IS in agreement .i,. cgmlrW 

. Cr G a r b c, .b.d p 73 ir Th. Saspumba 

system generally as also this work particularly 

ZDMG 68 | ^ *‘Tife of Vasubandhu*^ of 

3 They arc contained partly m th discioles of Hiuen 

Paramartha and partly in a report a Samkliya-philosopher, see 

Tsiang, on a disputation between a Buddhist and a Sainkiiya P H 

J T a k a k u s u, in T’oung-Pao 1904, 282 ff, 4 bi > 

1 ff, 40 ff, JRAS 1905, 47 ff _ , j Gaudapada, edited 

4 With the commentaries of Narayanatirtha a^nd^u 

by B T ipathl in the BenSS No 9, 1837, also by 

H T Go^lbrookc and H H Wilson, ^“^to by 

John Davies, H»"du Philosop^. ^ ^ ,j^troduction, translation 
D c u s s cn, AGPh i, 3, 4i3"4bo . [cditea , -i 

and notes by S Suryanarayar.a g a s t r 1, Madras, 93 J 
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complete work of the Samkhya-pliilosophy. [tt is considered to 
have been composed in about the 4th century A.D.^J This work 
was translated into Chinese by Brahmana Paramarth a, who 
wrote also a conunentary on it in betw’een 557 and 5o9 A.D. 
The Sanskrit original of the commentary, the Mathara- 
vrtti of Mathara was discovered a little before®. This 
discovery has made it improbable that Vindhyavasa was just 
an epithet of Isvarakrsna®. After we have received the Chinese 
documents, in addition to Paramartha’s translation, we can 
conclude now from these that the text and the commentary of 
the Samkhyakarika that had already become famous long before 
the age of Paramartha, and apparently before Vasubandhu, 
and that they were written in about 300 A.D.^ The Sarhkhyaka- 
rika, written in the Arya metre, stands out not only on account 
of its high antiquity but also on account of its clear and brilliant 
presentation of the principles. Barth® calls them pearls not 


J'* Cf Bunyiu Nanj i o. Catalogue 378; S K e a 1, JRAS 1878, 
c ”^l^^kusu, BEFEO 4, 1904, 978 IF (Text and Translation 
with Sanskrit correspondences to Suvamasaptati of Paramartha Paramartha 
lived from 499 to 569 A D and in 546 A D. went to China where he lived 
lor 33 years and translated the Indian manuscripts that he had brought 
with lum See above II, 358, trans p. 341, 355 and 356 n 

discovery toS K. Belvalkar, see Bhandarkar 
Vol , p 171 ff r Sankhvakarika. with Mathara-Vriti i»f1iteH hv 



TuVr J . vciaiuu V^inoise ny M j T a Jc a k u s u, BEFEO4, Paris 1904. J 
into French kankas and the vrtti, that have been translated 

P* There are several citations from 
to ^ ® ® (ibid, p 78) hence holds that in addition 

filid in Isvarkrsna wrote also some other work Rather we 

dhvaS^n of the hypothesis that ISvarakrsna and Vin- 

two different persons. Keith (Sankhya 
of the Mktharavrtt^ *<^iitity of the two and doubts the correctness 

notel he s£?Sv’,n 5 i?‘ m^another place (Indian Logic and Atomism 348 
ISvarakrsna^ Smrp Kumanla is expressly different from 

no^Tn?nLt,ni to a*® Mathara^tti has not yet been published we are 
note 3 hdlds the decision Dasagupta, ibid p 3 18, 

other grounds ^ isvarakrsna with Vindhyavasa as doubtful on 

the h^ inm Ai^of a r k a r QBRAS 30, 407) places Isvarakrsna in 

77fr places both 

Belvalkar iKiri Jr .To J together in between 430 and 500 A D. 
Isvarakrsna to*the fir«t ni- ^^tes V^ubandhu in about 300 A.D and assigns 
YoS D I and ^ a half of the 2nd century A D Gf also Tux?n, 

WZKM37,9^,ZDMG65,845. 

”‘^rt<^^yathanrtyat I 

purufa^a tathatmanam prakaiya mvartate prakxtih U 
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only of Samkhya but of the whole of the scholastical philosophy 
of India. However, the karikas are not often different from the 
Sutras' in a metrical form and are hardly intelligible wthout 
a commcntar)’. But sometimes the prosaic and tedious presen- 
tation is made lively through thoughtful and poetical similes 
Thus the relationship of Matter (Prakrti) with Soul (Purusa)® 

in the verses 59-61 is expressed in the followmg picture . 

Just as a female dancer, after she has appeared on 
the stage, retires fiom the dance, so does Prakrti stop to work, 
after she has been face to face with Purusa ; in several ways 
she helps him, who docs not help her and unselfishly 
sets into action the qualities for his benefit who is not en- 
dowed with any quality^. In my opinion there is nothing 
more delicate than Prakrti; as soon as she comes to 
know that she has been seen by him, she never comes 
within the langc of his\Tsion. 

The Samkhyakarika %vith the old commentary, the 
Matharavrtti was utilized by Arabian Alberuni in about 1030 
A.D. for his presentation of the principles of Samkhya But 
Alberuni mentions also **a book of recluse Gauda” that is 
named after him^. By this is meant the commentary of Gau- 
da p a d a, that is just a brief adaptation of the Matharavrtti, 
that had, how'cvcr, replaced it. It is not probable that this Gau- 
dapada appears to be just a plagiator, who is identical with 
the teacher of Vedanta of tlic same name^. The most valu- 


nanSiidhttirupii^atTttpakannyampakSnnah pttmsah I 
gunaiatjaguna^a satasta^’SrfhatnapaTlhakam carati Ji 
prak^tek sukumarataram na kinctdaslUt me matirbliaiati I 
yd drstdsmUi punnrm darianamvpaiti punifa^a II . , 

I . Accordini? toE S Walden (Aincr Journal of Philology , 35 > 
* 9 * 4 i 34 f*) the Saiikhyakarika is based on an old sutia-text, that was 
reproduced in the Arya-mctrc „ 

2 The word has been used in Wvo meanings man Md soul 

3 Here the word guna has two meanings the technical term of the 
Samkliya that means the ‘‘three constituent ^bstances md also virtue 

4 Cf E C Sachau, Albcruni’s India, London iqio, I, 132, il, 

2C6 f and Gar be ibid. 91 ff o r .-i-, <1.- iwn rnnda- 

5. Sccabo^cp 483 Gar be, P f wTlle^e? 

padas as identical See, how’cver, Dcus^n,AgPh > 3>4 » , , ’ 

Die altcrc Vedanta, ii IT, Jacobi, GGA 1919, Pj Bel valk^, 
ibid p 174 [In the opinion of Renou, _LIndc ,8 ^ 

Gau^apadabhasya or the Sankhy^tarikabhasya the* 6 th century A D 

oldest commentAry and tliatits ^uAor hved perhaps in the ^h 
and that in spite of G a r b e, it is little probable that he was identical wun 

the Vedanta-scholar of the same name J 
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able commentary on the Samkhyakarika and at the same time 
the best m ethodical work on the Samkhya-philosophy is the 
Saihkhyatattva kaumudi,^ “the Ray of the Essence 
of Samkhya”2 of V a c a s p a t i m i s r a. He not only writes 
in beautiful and clear Sanskrit, but presents the teachings of 
the system lucidly, and in doing this he shows the same objec- 
tively in respect of the other systems as well. King R a n a- 
ranga Malla or Bhoja was probably the author of 
the R a j a V a r 1 1 i k a®. The work is not available to us, 
although Vacaspatimisra cites three verses form it. 

It has long been admitted that the Saihkhyasutra 
or the Samkhyapravacana^, attributed to Kapila, is not 
an old work. Since Madhava (about 1380) does not quote 
it in the Sarvadarsanasahgraha and since Aniruddha in about 
1500 A.D. wrote a commentary on it, G a r b e held the view 
that it was written in between 1380 and 1450 A.D. It is, how- 
ever, not probable that it is actually a work of such a late 
period, on the other hand it is possible to assume that there 
was an old Samkhyasutra, that was elucidated with 
the help of the Karika and the Yogasutra under the 
influence of Vedantic observations. This view receives 
circumstantial support in the fact that Siddharsi (906 A.D. ) 
in his Upamitibhavaprapancakatha cites the sutras, but these 
sutras are not identical with those that are found in our 'Saih- 
khyasutra®. In the Saihkhyasutra the sutras are not so short 
and formula-like as those in the Purvamimaihsa — or in the 


I Editions have been brought out m Calcutta, Benares and Bombay 
^rman translation by Gar be, ABayA XIX, 3, Munich 1892; English 
translation with ^nskrit text by GanganathaJ ha, Bombay 1896 See also 

indischen Rationalisten. von den Erkenntnis- 

inw tn ^ B u r k on the theory of argumentation accord- 

ing to Samkhyatettvakamnudi, WZKM 15, 1901, 251 ff 

Yoga System of Patafijali, p XXI and 
G a r b c, Samkhya-Philosophie, p 89 if J » i" 

K li 1 Samkhya Aphorisms of Kapila, with extracts from Vijnana- 
18^ Bibf C” by J R B a 1 1 a n t y h e, Calcutta 

Hinrfnc vnl VT Nandalal Sin ha in the Sacred Books of 'the 

Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila, being 
Sinkhy.sa.rai by JaiVha^ Eawl! 

4 S^khya — ^Philosophie, p 94 ff 

self 593 posits that Siddharsi had him- 

W ®»tedby^him.» But in the opinion of 

the TnHian nnttinrc ' n/" hardly in accord with the habit of 

0«A .895, =.o r and Bar.h, 
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Vcdantasutra. Sometimes the prosaic style is made hvely 
\vitli examples and similes that are throughout very popular 
in Sarhkhya. 

Elsewhere too in philosophical literature frequently there 
recurs the simile of the string that in the hght of the dusk is 
taken to be a snake and is feared so long as its real nature 
IS not known, or that of the white conch that appears 
to be of yellow' colour to the person suffering from jaundice. 
As examples of things that are absurd are mentioned re- 
peatedly the horns of the hair, the fata morgana, the gar- 
land of flow ers of the sky and the son of a barren woman^. 
The three gunas or “constituent elements” are already com- 
pared in the Samkhyakarika with a cord made of three 
brands — gunas, called also string — the material, that en- 
tangles tlic soul. One of the most famihar pictures of the 
Samkliya philosophy is that of the connection between 
the Matter and the Soul compared with that of the bhnd 
and the lame. Matter is compared with the sincere servant, 
who docs not expect cither a thank or reward from its Master 
in exchange the Soul, for its performances. The acti- 
vity of Matter is not directed according to the command or 
desire of the Soul, but only through proximity, hke the 
magnet in which there is no will, but still attracts iron. The 
unconscious Matter is often poetically compared with the 
being cndow'cd with the Soul. Matter binds itself m a seven- 
fold manner wdth its oivn work like a spider wdth its self- 
spun web. TIic Matter is disciplined like a wife taken from 
a noble family, who docs not manifest her bashfulness before 
her husband. The migration of the minute body {linga- 
Sarxra)y on which the personality rests from the gross body 
into another (in the case of rebirth), is compared with 
the change of the role of an actor or to the to and fro 
movement of a cook in the kitchen of ^ a king. The 
organs on account of their major or minor importance are 
compared with the courtiers among whom one is always 


In the commentary on the Taittirlya Upamsad we find all these 

things in the stanza • — , , 

After he has bathed in the water of the mirage, put on ^ garf^nd of Ae 
flowers of the sky, there comes the son of a barren woman drawing bow 

of the hair’s horn. 
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above the other and the minister (Soul) stands above them 

am. 

The book 4 of the Samkhyasutra contains an entire collec- 
tion of examples. Similes and parables (akhyayikas ) that 
partly correspond to the epical and Puranic stories. In the 
mtras they aie just briefly alluded to and are elaborated in more 
ir less details in the commentaries. 

For example it is said in the sutra IV, 1 that know- 
ledge is attamed through “training in truthfulness as in 
the case of the king’s son”. On this the commentary 
adds : — king’s son was bom under the influence of an 
unlucky conjunction of stars and he got burnt in fire. He 
was adopted by a chieftain of the iSabaras (wild 
residents of the forest) as a child. He learnt only their 
mode of living. After the king died issueless, the boy was 
brought into the city by ministers and he heard firom 
them that he was not a Sahara, but a king’s son. 
Immediately after this he took to the behaviour of a king’s 
son as a consequence of his earlier habit. Sutra IV, 9 : 
Through misfortune originates quarrel in the company of 
many, as in the case of a conch and the girl. Commentary: — 
When there are many there originates strife, as through 
mutual rubbing of many conches in the hand of the girl there 
ensue, rattling; therefore the girl (in the story) got her 
all the conches, excepting one, removed, with the inten- 
taon of avoiding the displeasure, that might be caused 
y eir^ratthng, of the guest for whom she was pounding 
rice. Sutra IV, 1 1 : He who has abondoned hope is as 
happy as Pingala.” Commentary The harlot Pingala 
was not ^ appy and she could have no sleep, because she 
was her suitors in vain. At last she felt dis- 

gusted with her past conduct and gave up the hope- 
then she could sleep in peace^. Sutra IV, 16. “Even 
on account of forgetfulness (of the truth there ensues 

S^rl frog”. Com- 

y • ng had gone on a hunting. In the forest 

1* Gf Gar be, ibid sai ff. 
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he found a wonderfully beautiful girl. He asked her “Who 
arc you She replies ; “I am a princess.” The king 
says ; ‘‘Extend to me your affection”. She replies ; 
“Yes, but only on the condition that you will never point 
to me ^\atcr”. The king agrees and marries her. After 
some time she feels fatigue in sport and asks the king, 
“Where is ^\alcr ?” The king too does not lemember of the 
condition on account of confusion and shows her water. 
But she, who is the daughter of a frog-king, through con- 
tact with water, again becomes a female frog And the king 
searches for her with nets, etc. to get her back, and suffers 
much grief, as she is not found^”. 

The oldest commentator of the Samkhyasutra isAni- 
r u d d h a, who wrote his Samkhyasutiavrtti® in 
about 1500 A D. In the middle of the 16th century 
V i j fi a n a b h i k s u wrote his Samkhyaprava- 
c a n a b h a s y a^ that is an excellent objective commentary 
on the sutras. As a firm theist and believer in Vedanta 
he pci foicc tries to impute his own view's to the Samkhyasutra. 
He tries also to effect a compromise between the common 
Brahmanical ideas and those of Samkhya, whilst otherwise in 
Sanikh)a the mythological elements are of no importance*. 
He is also convinced that all the six orthodox systems preach 
the highest taith and supplement each other®. Vijnanabhiksu 
divides his teachings on emancipation into four parts 
that to respond to the four “noble truths” of the Buddhists, 


1 Cr Mahabh.-ir.nta III, 192 Tlic laic belongs to the \^^rld litera- 

ture, «:rcncnfcy, P.nntsch.it.nntra I, 257 IT E Rohde, Rhemisches 
Museum fUr Phiiologic, N I' 1-3, 1888, 303 IT „ 

2 Ed and lr.nnslatcd by R Garbp_, Bibl Ind 
editions arc .nbridgcmcnts of the .Samkhyavrttisara 
Mah.-idcva (end of the 17th century A D ) 

3 Ed F’E Hall, Bibl Ind 1836, R Gar be, HOS, 

1893, transhnted into German by R Gar be, A^M trat^fin the 

The Akh>.-iyikridhy.nya (IV) tr.nnslatcd into English (with the text) in 

'’“"‘'4 ”ln .he W,y%.kMhyay, ..^If the and 

not those found m mythology, but they have been take 

* 3 It is less astonishing that Vijnanabhiksu, who ^ 
sents this view, (See also Keith, j p Dcussen, 

opinions of Max Muller (Six .Systems, p who say that the 

(Erinncrungcn an Indien, Kiel and Leipzig *9°4»P 7 L-i-jonhy of life 

SIX systems supplement each other and form a uniform philosophy 

Wmtcrmtz, Vol. Ill, 34 
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which obviously were bon owed by Buddhism, as by Saml^ya, 
from Yoga. Vijnanabhiksu himself admits that this division 
was originally borrowed from medical science in which are 
taught malady, health, rogamddna cause of disease and 
hhmsajya cure. Under the title S a in k h y a s a r a^ Vijnana- 
bhiksu has given a small collection of the Samkhya-principles. 

The Tattvasamasa or the Tattvasamasa- 
Saihkhyasutra was written before the 16th century, 
but we do not know how much earlier. Max M u 1 1 e r^ con- 
siders this work, that consists of only 54 words, to be an old 
sutra, rather the oldest Samkhya-text; that is considered by 
G a r b e to be wrong “on account of its wholly modern 
characteristics. However, it must be admitted that it had 
become considerably popular, since it had been commented 
upon so frequently. 

Whilst Samkhya has had its origin independent of ideas 
regarding religious belief®, the system of Yoga* came into 


1. Ed by F E Hall, Bibl Ind 1865 

2 Six Systems^ 224 ff , 242 flF , see G a r b e, Samkhya-Philosophic 
94 f and Keith, SamUiya System 89 ff Of the commentaries only the 
Samkhyakramadipika (wrongly attributed to PaocaSikha) is available Text 
and commentary mJR Ballantyne, A Lecture on the Samkhya Phi- 
losophy, Mirzapur 1850 ) Of the other works of Samkhya only the following 
may be mentioned . Samkhyatattvapradipa (text and English 
translation by Go vind ad eva Sastri in the Pandit, vols IX, X) 

3 Nothing IS more characteristic for it than the Samkhyal^nka 4, 
where only three means of knowledge (perception, inference and trustworthy 
wpression) are prescribed, and the remarks made on it by Vacaspatimisra. 
He says ; 


drffamanumanatnaplavacanam ca sarvapramanastddhatvat 1 
trividham pramanamstam prcaneyasiddth pramanaddhi M 
etacca lauhkapramanSbhprdyam lokavyuipadanarthatiacchasiraya tasyawadhkdrat 

c.nn.. of discourse is only the worldly means of knowledge; 

explanation to man, and for this 
IrHao means of knowledge are suitable The extraordinary know- 

ir nnr attained) cannot be like that of men 

not existe, actually, for the present purpose, it is 

not included among the means of knowledge 

ff” "p”® T ^ Gar be, Samkhya und Yoga (Grundriss III, 
filnc^R cn oversigt over den systematiskae Yoga — ■ 

ynxifr* r S^undlag af kildeme, Kopenhagen 1911; Charpentier, 
ZDMG 65, 191 1, 843 ff, Thomas, JRAS^9i5, 537 f Poet Bhasa al- 

Sritv^nd^XcfHn”***^%®“/^°''®P [M?rcea^Ehade— Yoga Immor- 

S London 1958, originally published in French : 

^ yoga Immortality et Liberty, Pans 1954 S N: Dasffupta, Yoga 

other Systems of Indian Thou|htf Calcutta, 
and Religion, London 1924 and A Study 
of Patanjah, Calcutta 1920 Roescl, Richard-Die psychologischcn 
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being directly through religious necessity. As a matter of 
fact the origin of Yoga goes furtlier back to the pre-Bhahmani- 
cal and prcA'edic religious ideas, tliat die people of early 
India maintained in common \\ith the people of other coun- 
tries. The word^wi^fl originallv meant so much as docs the 
word * ‘discipline'”, cspeciallv disciplining of the will, wth the 
intention of concentrating all thought at a single point, hence 
“submerging, concentration", * and the practice in the discipline 
of breathing {tiTarajlTna), of seating ( , and control over 
senses that should sen*c towards extricating all other things 
from the thought and towards concentrating it wholly on super- 
sensual one \Vith the intention of attaining in this manner super- 


natural knowledge and gaining influence over supersensuous 
forces’. This Yoga-practice is \cr\- primitive and reaches back 
lo an age when there existed no essential distinction betw'een 
a saint and a magician. The practice in Yoga was prevalent 
in India long before the Buddha-a thing tliat is mdent from 
the fact that the Yoga-practices played a great role in ^cira 
Buddhism'. The discipline regarding control of *a 

belongs to the Yoga-practices, comprises also of ^he mo 
rclauimhip of man. so U.at Yosa in a eertam ^ 

“cUncs” (/ryt,a.a, <Soga of aCivi.,-). 

yoga-practice as "cU as as concentration and its p^ ^ 

steps too. the praetier.1 moraliti-ean be associated tnth 


Gnindhy™ dcr Yorpr-'M'; Stnnsarl. Voga^thc 

D'c Mrthodrn dcs \ I as u i, Jacques, ed 


• XUV;**y V* 

[i. 'cf Paniman Dh^itupuhi— OJy dcr Yogapr.'ivis, erne 

^ .\ccord,ns to J W « 

Unlcrsuchunp ub-r die " .qoo p* 7, 189 ff 

.\lhanY\ctla, Berlin, Slultg.TTt, Lcip 5 ^a^ncal formulas etc. and 

mc.ans, “controllms: . itchcraft or god .j force ” In an> c^e 

just sccondanh it mc.ans disciplining ° j m tlie iVl 

Ibid 200 ff. 300 ff. 'ds t^enroot ' er^' earivm China 

j. lhal this Indian \oga had chm\*n to be probable b\ _A 

and htd gained influence on Taoism h:« b«n Hutor> of Indian 

C o n r a d y, ZDMG 60, iqo 6 , 33S « ^ 

Philosophy Vol I, p 227-1 
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Vedanta as also with any other system of philosophy^. The 
fact, however, remains, what might always have been the 
basis— that the system of Yoga appears in closest con- 
tact with that of Samkhya, and these two systems differ essen- 
tially only on account of the Yoga-practices and belief in God 
(that are wanting in Samkhya). Cosmology, physiology, 
psychology and teachings about emancipation are considered 
from these two points of view in yoga in the same manner 
as in Samkhya Even the intercalation of belief in God in 
the Yoga-system appears to be unconnected. God (I^vara) 
cieates nothing and does not offer any reward or punishment. 
It is only the individual soul that stands in perpetual asso- 
ciation with the minutest ingredients of matter and hence 
possesses strength, wisdom and excellence. The devotion 
to God appears to be just a part of the Yoga-morality: {knya- 
yoga). Among the cultured adherents of religious sects, who 
had faith in a personal gods, there was the necessity to lay a 
philosophical foundation for their religion, and this was found 
in Samkhya as well. Therefore, the Samkhyapravacana is also 
the common title for the Samkhyasutra and for the Yogasutra*. 

The Yogasutra,® the primary work of the Yoga. 


I In the Apastambiya-Dharmasutra I, 8, 23, 5 Yoga appears to be 
be m association with Vcdanta-ideas According to D e u s s e n, AGPh, I, 
3 > 507 Toga had directly been derived from Vedanta Among the Indian 
ascetics, as also among the Buddhists and Jamas, we find Yoga prevalent m 
one or another form 


2 See Gar be, Satnkhya-Philosophic, p 149 ff and DLZ 1922, 
Sp and Jacobi, ibid Sp 266 ff on the belief in God in Yoga 
This Yoga-system is sUll fiuthcr- mixed up with elements of Vedanta under 
1C n me Samkhya- Yoga that has become the philosophical basis for the 
P * -1 1 oscillating between theism and pantheism that we find 

111 the Mahabharata, m the Puranas and in the Manusmrti See above 
« i’ 1 ‘ a m a r e, ibid 302 ff Yoga is distinguished also as 

r^i Samkhya”) from anisvarasamkhya (atheistical 

n O' , J- , ^crc that can be used against the statement, 

of nn». «oP^^ (‘bid p 68) that Samkhya and Yoga are modifications 

“PaS^ala ItokC"] 

n H r^of a b h a s y a and the Tattvavaisa- 

r a d i of Vacaspatimisra by R Bo das, BSS 46, 1892 and also with 

Spiufinlf J ^ Wood?, The Yoga-System 
, f , Vol XVII, Cambridge Vfass 1914, contains an English 

1 Yogasutra, of the Vyasabhasya and of the Tattavavaisaradi 

byj R Ballantyne and 
by Gaiiganatha Jha, 
® ^ ^ P r a s a d a in the Sacied Books of, the Hindus 

1910. The commentary Maniprabhaof Ramananda Y a 1 1 edited in the 
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Tradition knows only One Patanjali who wiote also 
the Mahabhasya and ■who had, in the legends, been made 
an incarnation of the snake-king l^csa. European scholars 
are inclined more towards the view that Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahabhasya, could not be identical with the 
writer of the Yogasutra^. But even if we admit that gram- 
marian Patanjali had founded the Yogadarsana by 
bringing together into the Yogasutra the teachings, it does 
not necessarily follow thence that this Yogasutra has come 
down to us the form in which it was wiitten in the 2nd 
century B C. The statement of D e u s s e n^ that the Yoga- 
sutra was compiled from four different texts and that its fourth 
section was a later appendage is actually unconfirmed But it 
may be probable, since the oldest commentary that has come 
to our notice contains many things that the old Yogasutra of 
Patanjali did not have. The Yogasutra consists of four sec- 
tions : tlie first one deals wath different types of meditation. 


BcnSSjNo 75, EnglishbyJH VV o o d s, JAOS, vol 34, 1915, r-114 German 
translation of the Yogasutra byP Deussen, AGPh I, 3, 511-543 
[Also H a u c r, J. ^V. Einc Uebersetzung dcr Yoga-Mcrkspruche des Patabjali 
rnit dem Konimcntar des Vyasa, (Hamburg-Wilbhelmsburg 1931 
Edition with the commentary Vyasabliasya and Bhasvatl thereon, 
with a Bengali Translation by Hariharananda A r a n y a, and Dharmamegha 
A r any a, Calcutta 1949] 

1 Sec above, p 430 L 1 c b 1 c h, Zur Einfuhrung in die indische 
Sprachwisscnschafl, I, p 7 ff , holds the identity of the two Patafijalis as 
apparent, G a r b c, Bhagavadgita, and cd p 76, as possible, Deussen 
AGPh I, 3, p 508 leaves the question open. Woods, Yoga-System, p XV 
IT, Jacobi, GGA, 1919, 14 f> 1921, Sp 723, 1922, Sp 271 and 
Keith, Tlje Karma-Mimamsa, p 5 have argued against their being iden- 
tical Patanjali, however, is not a frequently recurring name The legends 
about him in Rajcndralala Mitra, Yogasutras, Ed Preface p 
LXVI ff According to a tradition, he is said to have written also a medical 
work and is considered to be identical with Caraka, see B o d a s in Athalye’s 
Tarkasamgraha, Introduction, p 24, D a s g u p t a, ibid p 230 ff , firmly 
holds that the tradition that makes the two Patafijalis identical cannot be 
proved to have been current before the nth century A D , as against this 
Woods has snown that the teachings of the Mabhabhasya and those of 
the Yogasutra arc in agreement to such a measure that there is no necessity 
to separate them A 1 b e r u n i has translated into Arabic “Kitab — 
Patanjal” and quotes from it frequently This book was written m the 
form of a dialogue betsveen a disciple and a teacher, and therefore, in any 
case. It was different from the Yogasutra, and we are in a position to con- 
clude from It, that it taught alchemy (Rasayana ) as a means of emancipation 
It does appear probable, as remarked by Dasgupta, that this book was 
written by a different Patafijali in between 300 and_400 A D He must have 
been much younger and was probably called only Patanjala, because it was a 
Yoga-text See also G a r b e, Sarakhya und Yoga, p 4 * f 
2. AGPh I, 3, 508 ff 
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the second one with the means tliereof, die third one with die 
wonderful powers that can be attained thiough meditation and 
the fourth one with kaivalya^ that describes emancipation as 
isolation of the Soul. [D a s g u p t a believes the first three 
books of the Yogasutra to have been mitten in the 2nd century 
B.G. and the 4th book to have been added later. In the opin- 
ion of Keith the YogasutiasofBook4i contain clear polemics 
against Buddhism, and hence this book could not be of an age 
anterior to the 5th century A.D. Since the Yogasutras are 
believed to contain an expression that alludes to the Yogacara- 
philosophy of the Buddhists, these sutras are considered to 
have been written in an age not before the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D.2 But the passage which is said to allude to this 
Yogacara is of questionable autheticity, and in case Patanjali 
was the author of the work, probably, it is a composition of a 
century or two earliei^.] 

But the thing that we know as the Yoga-philosophy is 
really contained in the commentaries. The oldest commentary 
is the Yogabhasya [seventh-eighth century], that is attri- 
buted to legendary V y a s a. The very fact that even the com- 
mentary IS assigned to the same old sage, whom tradition names 
as the author of the Mahabharata and of the Puranas, points to 
its hi^ antiquity. But he must be later than Varsagany a^, 
whom he quotes. Vacaspatimisra- [9th century 
A.D.] and Vijnanabhiksu® commented upon 

[i. OnthisBookIV.seeJ. W Hau er (Das IV Buch des Yoga- 
sutra clc Studia Indo-Iranica, Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm Geiger, pp 122 
IT, Leipzig 1931 ] 

[2 Cr Rcnou, LTnde Classique § 1448.] 

Cs* Cf Jvala Prasad The Date of the Yogasutra"!, JRAS , 1930 ] 

4 Woods, ibid, p XX f limits the age ef the Yogabhasya between 
()jo and 850 A.D Bui since Magha (Sisupalavadha 4, 55) knew the Bhasya 
on tJie Yogasutra, as admited by Woods, it must be o 1 d e r than Magha, there- 
ore. It was written before 650 A D Further as the system of calculation of 
numbers mentioned in the bhasya is found first of all m Aryabhata (accor- 
ding to Thibaut, Astronomic, etc p 71), Vyasa could not be greatly 
anterior to 500 A D All that we can say about this is. the Yogabhasya was 
wnllcn sometime betsNccn 350 and 650 A D , probably in the 6th century A D. 

°8®''^®*’^tikaof Vijnanabhiksu, edited in the Pandit 
N.S Vols. 5 and 6 Vijnanabhiksu wrote also a small manual of Yoga, the 
Yogasarngraha, edited and translated into English by Ganganaiha J h a, 
Bombay 1894. 
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the Yogabha<;>a. The Rajamartanda,^ atliibuted to 
Raja B li o j a, is an excellent commentary on the Yoga- 
sutra. It is a clear, but simple and sobei, exposition (a vrtti and 
not a bhasya) that many a time follows the commentary of 
Vyasa, but in woilh stands far behind it^. [As late as in the 16th 
century Ramananda wrote the commentary Mani- 
p r a b h a B h a s v a t i is another commentary on the Yoga- 
bhiis) a "w ritten by Harihai aranya] 

Of later-day origin aic the manuals on the Hathayoga, 
i.c. the “Severe Yoga^”. They aic practical hand-books for 
scvcic Yoga-piacticcs, ^\ith accuiatc mstnictions about physical 
exercises, diet, breathing, etc. The most famous of these is 
the Hajhayoga jiiadipika^of Svatmarama 
in 395 stanzas Although the author was an ascetic, he bore 
the title Yogindra, “king of yogins” and he likes not only 
allegorical and m> thical references, but takes delight also in 
making occasional obscene allusions clothed m expressions having 
two meanings. 

The N y fi y a and V a i I c s i k a systems supplement 
each-other and finally merge into a single system in a different 
manner in which Sanikhya and Yoga arc associated. According 
to their very principle Nyaya and VaiSesika are altogether 
independent of religious beliefs and they have the merit that 
entitles them to be designated as strict scientific systems of logic 


I Edited and translated [into English] by Rajcndralala Mitra, 
Bihl Ind 1C83. Cr. Paul Markus, Die Yoga Philosophic nach dem 
R.ljnmartandn dargcstcllt, Leipzig Diss , Halle a S. 1886 Other commen- 
larics^ see jn Au free h t, cc , p. 4O0 Tlic Patanjalasutravrtti of ^agesa- 
bliapa was published in the Pandit, N S,vols 25-28 


2 G a r b c, Samkhj a und Yoga (Grundnss), p 41 

3 In opposition to this the Yoga of Patafyah, that essentially consists 
of meditation, is called “Rajayega”, sec G a r b e, ibid, p 42 f 

4 Edited by Tookaram T a y t a and translated by Shrinivas I y a n g a r 
Bombay 1803, printed several times elsewhere too in India Trandated from 
Sanskrit into German by Hermann Walter, Miinich 1893, Diss Sorne 
other works on the Hathayoga arc the Gcraksasafaka and the Gheran 
Samhi tri. [The G 0 r a k s a 5 a t ak a has been edited by 

G W, Calcutta 1938 and the Ghcranda-Samhita has been edited by 
Bhuvana Chandra V a s a k a, Calcutta [877, and translated into English 
byS C Vasu, Allahabad 1914 »n S B H Another important work on 
Hathayoga m the S 1 v a-S a m h 1 1 a, that has been edited and trans- 
lated inte English by S C Vasu, Allahabad, & P H ’^’londoTJate 
manual ,s the Hatha yoga by Ramacharaka Yogi, London, date 

not given ] 
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and theory of kno^vledge^. N y a y a, means directly rule , 
string of rules, maxims” for every kind of argumentation. The 
thcologicians have their own nyayas or “rules” for the interpieta- 
tion of the sacred texts®; the lay scholars have their own rules 
(laukikanyaya) of the types mentioned above (p. 419) for com- 
mon life. But disputations and formal learned discussions played 
an important part in the intellectual life of ancient India 
— \ve hear of such ones already in the Upanisads and in the 
ancient Buddhist texts — , that it was simply natural, that there 
developed a formal type of disputation and a system of dialectics. 
So NyayaSastra gave origin to a system of rules for right think- 
ing. inference and argumenting. The Vaisesika sys- 
tem, that tries to explain nature independently of religious 
belief, in its character does not appear to be widely separated 
from the Lokayata system. Nyaya and Vaisesika constitute the 
secular philosophies of lay scholars, of nontheological pan^itas 
and of “heretics®,” It is significant that in the development 
of these two systems both the Buddhists and the Jainas have 
had made abundant amount of contribution. 


I. For a history of Nyaya and Vaisesika, cf B. F a d d e g o n. The 
V.nisesika-Syslcm (above p. 466 note 2), R Bod as m the introduction 
to Athalyc’s edition of the Tarkasamgraha, BSS No 55; AB Keith, 
Indian Bogie and Atomism, Oxford 1921, and S Ch. Vidyabhusana 
in the Bhandarkar Com. Vol p. 155 ff. W. Frey tag (Vierteljahrsschnft 
fiir wisscnschafthche Pbilosophie 29, 1905, 179 ff ) has made a presenta- 
tion and evaluation of the Indian theory of Imowledge (on the basis of the 
Nyayasutra and its commentary) About Nyaya, he says that “here 
critical questions regarding the problems of knowledge arc accurately and 
scientifically discussed L S u a 1 1 m the journal “Isis", No. 8 (vol. Ill, 
2)» igsOjp. 219 ff inakes a presentation of the theory of knowledge accord- 
ing to N> aya and Vaisc'ika Th dc Steherbatsky, Rapports entres la 
thdorie bouddhiquc dc la connaissancc et de I’enseignment dcs autres ^coles 
philusophiqucs dc I’Indc (Musdon 1904, 129 ff) has returned to the same 
position, bee also Su all, Intrcduzionc Kap XVI 


® _Sce abo\ c, p. 472^ Thence, however, it does not follow that since 
the Alimamsakiu were originally called “scholars of nyayas”, the Nyaya Sys- 
tem developed from the Purvamimamsa System, asBodas (ibid p. 27 ff) 
tries to pro'e ^and ^ E; c 1 1 h, (ibid p. 10 f ) too assumes The “rules” of 
rules for correct thinking and correct argumentation are still 
of different types, although both of them are called ny% a D a s g u p" t a 
(1 lid p. 276) too i^umes that Nyaya and Purvamimamsa have had the same 
origin, esprciallj the topics relating to disputation and debate about the 
correct interpretation of the Vcdic texts In the Upanisads, such deb-ates, 
according to Dasgupta, arc referred tob> theword laior^o 

3 - Then there are those vvho depend on the Hetusastra and on the Tar- 
ka^istra, that 1C to sa> those who arc devoted to the study of the systems of 
logic and diahctics Tli^' arc not referred to in respectful terms in orthodox 
Brahmanital litcratuie. Thus according to Manu II, ii he who despises the 
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NYAYA PHILOSOPHY”— AK?APADA GOTAMA 

The tradilion unanimously names Aksapada 
G o t a m a’*, (also called Gautama,) as the foundei of the 
Nyajadarsana and authoi of N y a y a s u t r a s^. [But Gotama 
is the name of a r,« that \\as borne by several persons ] Whether 
v%c considti noLama to be a mythical personality or the real 
author-founder of the s> stem, it is substantially of the same value. 
[It may here be added that Satlsa Chandia Vidyabhusa- 
n a considers Aksap.'ida and Gotama to be two dilTerent per- 
sons.] 'I his much is ccitain that uc know nothing about the 
authof” of the Nv.lyasfitia, that is said to have been written by 
Gotama, and it c.nnnot be confiimed whether it is the work of a 
school and not of one jicrson. This is also tine that we do not 
h.nvc the present work in its original form, and in the form it 
exists, it includes obvious altciations and additions^. It is divided 

rfscl.vtion and tradition (^ruti and SnifU) and depends cxclusncly on the 
Hctuiristr.v is to lie r\(liide<I fioin noble society 

{tvmnirta U nult hatusasttaira^addiijah 1 
sa sddhulihttlttfnU naUtko irdamndakih 11 
'riiis stanra is current among the Ur.lhmanas and panditas (and is found 
in Sars.isiddirmta'am'raba 6, ' ji too) • 

*‘I would rather lil^r to lie rclxim as ajackal in Vmdavana than attain 
cnnnripationn''<ordtngto the principles ofN aiscsika (sccVanamali 'Vedan- 
ta it r t li a, 1 \SB I, iqo'i, 2;,t f ), Sec also V i d y a bh u sa n a, Bhandar- 
lar, Gam'll ,\’ol , p t5<).j As agnmst this in Mithila and in Bengal, Nyaya- 
scholvrs enjoy higher respect than do scholars of any other discipline ] 

1. In an inw ription of the middle of the lath centur>’ AD, he is men- 
tioned as Angirasn, r.p. Ind I, 197,20} Acconling to G a r b c (Samkhya- 
Philo-ophic i"}) onginalls Aksapada was probably a nickname “the eye- 
footed", that IS to sa> “he whose r>rs (in constant thinking) w’cre set in the 
feet " His aiioihcr name probabl) is Gautama, spelt also as Gotama, 
according to Keith, ibid, p 19, Gautama is the older form 

2. Text With V."us}."t) ana’s cbmmentar}’ edited in Bibl Ind 1865 and 
in V17SS, IX, iCg6, [with arucntl) written comnientaiy Prasan n ap ad a 
of S u d a r J a n a c 7i r > a, published by the commentator, Gujarati Press, 
Bombay 1922 ] Sanskrit and English b> B al 1 .an t y n e, Allahabad 1850, 
by Kesasa ^.Istri in the Ihandit N S sol 2 [Tcxtsvith an English 
'I ranslation b> S C. V 1 d > .1 b h u s a n a, Allahabad 191 3 ] With extracts 
from commentaries translated into English by Gsuiganatha J h a in the 
Indian Thought, sols IV, V, 1912, 1913 [The originator of Nyaya, ac- 
cording to S Cli V I d y .1 b li ii 5 a n a, sv.xs Medhatithi Gotama (550-500 
PC.) and Aksap.lda ss4xs the author of the Nyayasulra ssho lived in about 
*50 B C This statement has the support of Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara — 
Dcs'ar."ija, Bharatiy.'idarsana k."i Itili.'isa, p 214-216 The text svith transla- 
tion, annotations and a glossary bj Walter Ruben, Leipzig 1928 J 

3 Hariaprasad Sristri (JASB 1905, 245 IT) tries to prove that 
the Nyayasutra ssas compiled by putting together the thice dirferent texts that 
had originated at difTerent times and that it has undergone alterations by 
additions of portions from other philosophical systems Ihe text of the sutras 
(contrary to the sutra-text of the other philosophical systems) h^’c been 
pnstrsed scry badly there arc variant readings and many of the sutras 
have bicn mentioned in the comlncntarj' itself as not genuine. See also 

Faddegon, ibid 43, 46 f 
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into live books ; the fii st tw o books ai c on logic, llicoi y of know- 
ledge and dialectics; the thiid book is on psychology, the fourth 
one is on rebirth and emancipation and the fifth book is a subse- 
quent appendage. It is naturally impossible to deteimine the date 
of such a wo k. When S u a 1 i^ assumes that the N y ay a su t r a 
was written in between 300 and 350 A D., this may be so 
only for the last i edaction of the work, since the old Sutra might 
be going fui thcr back to an earlier age. [It may here be noted 
that in the G a r a k a s a m h 1 1 a we find certain theories 
that are connected with those of the Nyayasutras and this Gara- 
kasamhita is older than the redaction of the Nyayasutras. 
Tlicsc theories contain sufficient number of data to prove that 
before the Nyayasutra and the commencement of the 
Ghiistian era, or rather even earlier, there existed currents of 
speculations on reasoning and m the Nyayabhasya there is an 
allusion to certain other Nyaya schools^.] 

The Nyayasutrabhasya® of Paksilasva- 
min Vatsyayana (c. 300 A.D. ) is a very old com- 
mentary on the Nyayasutra. This bhasya has certain similarity 
ivith the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, inasmuch as it too consists 
of short sutra-like sentences that like the Varttika of Katyayana 
complete the sutras oi extend further their subject-matter^. A 


I. Inlrodu7ionc i} Cf , as against him, P M as s o n-O u r s e 1 , 
JA. 1913, p II, I lip Up ^23 IT A B Dhruva (Piocccdings and 
of the First Oriental Conference, Poona igao, sol I, p- 
I.XXXVIll fT ) tries to prove that logic begins already in the prc-Buddhist 
aqr, .ind that as a science it was settled bcfoic 300 B G and that the Sutra was 
tvritu ii in .about 200 B C G a r b c (ERE VIII, p 423) fixes the date of 
the Sutra at about 150 B C T-hc statement of S. Ch Vidyabhu- 
sana (JR\S 1918, 469 if, and otherwise in the Bhandarkar Comm. 

p. i6i f ), that Gautama wrote one Tarkasastra in about 550 BC, 
th.it was perhajis different from the Nyayasutra of Aksapada (according 
* D.)rtniains totally unproved. It is remarkable that the principles 

o! and^ "Vaiseiika formed the basis of the oldest medical work, the 

c.nr.'ik.asamhita (see Jacobi, SBA 1911, 732 note, 736 note). 

IT . ETndeClassiquc §i46i,SurcndraNathDasgupta. 

Ilistoiy* of Indian Philosophs, Vol I p 302 and Walter Ruben, zur 
ind Isbell l.rkenntiiis theoiy-Die Lchrc son der Nyayasutra III, 1, being 
I'M* edition of the Nyay’asutras On the contents of the 

thllercnt chaptcis sec Reno u, ibid § 1465.] 

. . - 3 Cf* E. \\indisch, Ueber das Nyas'abhasya, Leipzig 1888, 

I \ line "tutls ofihessork is Moiit/ Spitzcr, BegiifTsuntcrsuchungen zum 
Xy iy.ibliay\a, Kiel, 1926 ] 1 » b b 

indisch, ibid, p. 15, bthcscs that in respect of time the 
Xy i\au!i.»sy a <aii ijc t.ikcn 10 be ncai the Mnh.lbb.’issa Ilossesei, these 
snitili sentences arc not called Vaitukas in the Nyaya- traditions. 
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coiDiTif ntni ^ on tlic iVs t\\ s is llic N y ci y 3 v S r 1 1 1 k 3^ 

of P a ^ u p a t n r a 1 \ a B h a r a d v a j a, \vho is better 
kno^\n iindt r the name U d d y o t a k a r a, “the light-maker”. 
Again \ a c a s p a l 1 in 1 s r a- ^\ rote a commentary, the 
X \ *i\ a\ .11 ttikat.itpar \ atik a®, on the N) aya- 
\.';iitBa ana this v.oik was further commented upon b> U d a- 
\ a n a in the T t p a 1 \ a s u d d li 1 These five woiks, the 
X\.’\nsutia witli tlie foui commentaries and sub-commenta- 
ries form tile tMth"do\ X\a\aQstta. Vacaspatimisra says in 
In': comnu ntr^n* . 

rAl a hri'cr c'g' uijn'dn a tuLirijafcIutaii Sasire pramte vyut- 
padi'c ca blai^a.cWi p''}.'-i!ast(:it:tnd Litmparamajasiyale yadarlham 
tdrlltf dtc^^ihlaK .yGil.ipi Ida^ya^rUi hlaiyulpadanam clat dtnna- 
iiapTchhtltbhiTn^ dtii.nU, J uh^lusanlamGsasamullhapanenacchaditam 
Sdslrati, !g Irlt^Gi tn.n)>l,n pntyaptan ityuddhoiaharena svambandho- 
ddyoln a tndci CJ.uata tli prGynjaridrambhah ii 

“*1 hr \ durable Ak«;apada composed the sastia, that aims at 
guiding one to S“'Kalion and it was annotated b> Paksilasvamin. 
\Vhat no>s snll remains to be done is composition of a Varttika. 
Although the auihoi of the Bhasya has given an elucidation 
of the sisira, latd-da% •'tholars, like Dignaga and others, have 
%eilcdil in the dail of delusive aigumcnls in such a way that the 
annotation is not suflicicnt for the purpose of determination of 
the truth I'hrrrforc, Udd^ofakara tiics to dispel the darkness 
v,ith his work Uddyota, ‘‘light”. Vacaspatimisra, w'ho lived 
m about 850 A.D. mentions Dignaga, who did not live later 
than jOO A.D as a “moderner”, in comparison to Paksila- 
s\amin, the author of the Bh.'isya In case Vacaspatimisra had 
the coircct information, the duration of the interval between 
Dignaga and Paksilasvamin must have been considerable, and. 


I Piiblisiicd in the I 5 ibl Ind 1907 On tlic tlicorj- of 
according to thr N)*»\a\.'irttda, see V, C h a k r a v a r 1 1 1, JA , 
1910, abg tr [I'dition also in the ChSS, igifi] 


2 Vacispninnisrais also tlie author of the ““""if u?®* 
IS dated 0^1 AD, sec .ibo\t p 490 notc4 The Patpa^atika h 
mentioned by V.'icaspatimisra in Ins Saniklijatattval aumuoi 

•? Edited in the Vi^SS XII, 1O98 [by J a s t r 1 

r.iil.tnR.i) and Part I also b> RajcJxara S a s t r 1 D r a v i d a, CliMb 1925, 
Edited u.th Xy:.y'idar 4 ana,Nya>abhasy.i and Varttika "" 

Tarlatiriha and Tanuiath N> .1 y a - T a r k a 1 1 r t h a, Calcutta 


>936 J 
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therefore, the latter may have been living in about 350 A.D.^ 
This Uddyotakara, who is mentioned by poet Subandhu, quotes 
the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, who lived in about 635 
A.D. and who in his turn refers to Uddyotakara. It is, there- 
fore, very likely that Uddyotakara, poet Subandhu and Dharma- 
kirti were contemporaries and lived in the first-half of the 7th 
century A.D ^ [Another important work of Vacaspati, the 
N > a y a s u c i n i b a n d h a’, is an index of the Nyaya- 
sutras.] Udayana, who is held m high esteem on account of 
his contributions to the study of Nyaya and Vaisesika, wrote his 
book [the Nyayavarttikatatparya parisuddhi 
in the 1 0th century A.D., since one of his works is dated 984A.D.] 
Udayana IS also the author of the Kusumanjali 
or Nyayakusumanjalj (a handful of blossoms of the 
N yiiya-trcc^ ) in 72 memorial stanzas in which the existence of 
God is sought to be proved from the standpoint of Nyaya- 
Vaibcsika. Herein he refutes in particular the atheistic teachings 
of the Mimamsakas^ and also the theories of causation of Ved- 
anta, of Samkhya and of the Buddhists. Against the Buddhists he 
wrote his own polcinic work the B a u d d h a d h i k k a r a (fie 
on the Buddhists) oi A t m a t a 1 1 v a v i v e k a^, in which there 


f Ganganatha J h a Indian Thought, 


imoLnghdi In Vol I, Books 

•tjrnii-v l».-.Mmali ot V iiv\i 1946, Hindi 

:> Ihc Stiunch orthcl'Jnv Varanasi 1962 ] 

htnriin t!je W hs, ucrc of'Ln Mimamsakas, who bc- 

J»r \ulh thr iJj Idhjsts Cmtmc is^tliV respect they would 

3 } ^ til'll under ilir ujOuenre oTcnnJ^ remaik of Varahamiliiia (Yogayatra 14, 
d.- I...U n.n'icnTeorf wVkedliero; 

.nnd Jt id tju‘is * ^ plaic in the presence of Miinatnsakas 

b J’ufjhdied under this t.iJi. . 

f I \Uo rdikd 9^*' B«das, 

in I s r a, h In £»i r 1 1 ii .1 »!, iii . lanes of Saiik-ira- 

NI *1 1 h u r .1 n **• t ii a Park a v *10'-*^’ B 1 g h u n 1 1 ]i a i i r u m a n 1, 

‘-rfcasag,,a,etc. m the B.b Ind Senes, 1907, 
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exist several commentaries. Pan(^itas narrate a beautiful anecdote 
about this Udayana. Once the famous logician went on 
pilgrimage to the temple of JagannaUia and found the gate 
of the temple elosed on his arrival. At this he got very much 
angrj' and hurled at the God the words : — 

aisvaTyamadamaitosi mamavajfiaya tifthase I 
bauddhcfu samayalcftt madadhina tava sthitih Jl 
“You arc maddened with the pride of your godship and 
w ant to ignore me ? When the Buddhists rise up, your existence 
depends upon me.” 

The above-mentioned [sc\'cn] works, to which we may 
perhaps further add a pair of commentaries, form the “old 
school” of logic. D i g n a g a, the great Buddhist logician 
introduces the “materialistic logic”, that has been refuted 
chiefly b> Buddhist and Jaina scholars*. Many of these are now 
available only in tlicir Tibetan translations In the whole of the 
Buddhist \s orld Dignaga is famous as a great philosopher. I-tsing 
has gi\cn him the respectful name “Jina” and mentions him as 
the master of hetuvidya". His works, the Handbook of Logic, 


aho b) Jayannrayana Tarkapancanana and M a_d a n a 
Mob ana Tarkalamkara, Calcutta Sanskrit Press 1849) Atmata* 
tta\ .av i\ cka ith the commentaries ofRagliunatha and Sankara 
M 1 s r a, edited by Rajessara § a s t ri Dra^lda ChSS 63 1927] 

I On this compare S Cli Vidyabhusana, History of Medi- 
aeval Scliool of Indian I/Ogic, Calcutta 1909 The works of the Buddhists 
and Jamas on N>a>aand Vaiscsikaarc profane and ha\ c nothmg to do with 
Buddhism or Jainism Sec, however, Mrs Rhys Davids, ERE VIII, 
132! The age of Dignaga is usually given as 500 AD (see Vidyabhusana, 
ibid p 78 IT and Sunil, Introdu/ionc 42 IT), [and S N Dasgupta 
and S K D c, H S L I, Introduction p IX] R G Bhandarkar 
(JBRAS 20, 1900, 406) puts him in about 400 A D , and likewise K e 1 1 h, 
Indian Logic, p 27, in consonance with Taranatha’s statement that Dignaga 
was a disciple of Vasubandhu Mallinatha and several modem scholars 
with him have seen in the Meghaduta (I, 14) an allusion to Dignaga, 
see G H u t h. Die Zcit des Kalidasa, p 54 tf , F W T h o m as, JRAS 
(1918, 118 IT ),and they makes him a contemporary of Kalidasa Wintermtz 
docs not bclicv’c in this allusion [On Buddhist Logic important contribu- 
tions arc . Guiscppc Tu c c 1 — Translation of the Nyayamukha of 
Dignaga the Oldest Buddhist Text on Logic, MKB, Heidclbe^, 1930, 
Prc-Dign.'iga Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, Baroda 19^ and Buddhist 
Logic before Dignaga, JRAS, 1929, English translation of the Chinese Version 
of the Vigrahavyavarttanl ofNagarjuna and of the S a t a - 
sastra of Aryadeva, GOS 49 ] 


2 Takakusu, I-tsing, pp 181 f, 184, 186 . 1 

Dharmakirti give to the Buddhists a new philosophy with logic, psycholo^ 
and thcoiy of knowledge, see La V a 1 1 6 c P o u s s 1 n, J < 4 ^ ’ ^ 
Dignaga had great influence with the scholars of Japan and Ghina, 
Haraprasad S as tri, JASB, 1905, 17/ ff 


see 
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Pramanasamuccaya^ the Nyayapravesa^, 
that deals with inference etc., are known only in Tibetan 
translations, ^ankarasvamin of South India was a 
disciple of Dignaga and he wrote one Nyayaprave- 
^atarka sastra, that was translated into Chinese in 
647 A.D. A disciple of Dharmapala, who became 
the head of the university of Nalanda before 635 AD., was 
Dharmakirti, about whom I-lsing says that he effected 
improvements in logic according to Dignaga. He was bom in 
a Biahmanical family, but in his youth he became a Buddhist 
convert. He appears to have composed poetry too**. Whilst 
Uddyotakara^ refutes the views of Dignaga, Dharmakirti whose 
theories are refuted by Vacaspatimisra, addresses his polemics 
against Uddyotakara. The Nyayabindu® ofDharma- 
k i r t i is available in its original Sanskrit and his P r a m a - 
navarttikakarika (with a commentary on it) is known 
only through a Tibetan translation. Dharmottara, who 


1 Quotations from this work have been located by LaVallie 
Poussin (JRAS, 1902,365) m the Nyayaratnakara (published m the 
GiiSS), a commentary on the S’lokavarltika On the contents of this work, 
sec Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, p 82 fF [Fragments from Dignaga, ed 
•and translated into English byH. N R a n d 1 c, London 1926, and Pramana- 
samuccaya, edited and restord into Samkrit from the Tibetan translation 
with Vftti, Mysore Govt. Branch Press 1930 ] 

2 On the Tibetan translations of the Nyayapravesa and the Hetuca- 
krahamaru of Dignaga, sec Vidyabhusana, JASB 3, 1907, 609 ff. and 
627 lE‘*ind Indian Logic, p 89 ff,. On Dignaga too, the same JASB i, 1905 
21 7 if* [Ny.lyapra\ esa I, Sanskrit text, edited and reconstructed by N D 
Mironov. T'oung Pao, sfer II, 28 (1-24) Text in Roman of the sutras recovered 
from Haribhadra’s commentary and the Tibetan and Chinese translations ] 


“I 1^* composed by him arc cited in Anandavardhana’s Dhva- 

tiy.iloka III, 41, 54 (Jacobi’s translation, p 134 f.) and in anthologies, 
see Peterson, Subh. 46 (f and Thomas 47 ff. 


V,. j ^ , Sec above p. 525 note 2 TheVadanyaya by Dharmakirti and the 
a(ian) ayapk I Vinitadcsa arc preserved only in tlic Tibetan translation. 

N^*v> aljindu and the Nyayabindutika were edited by Peter- 
Sec .Uso Peterson. JBRAS 17, 1889, Part II, p 47 
® J JBRAS 18, 1891-1892,88 ff, 229, Ha rap rasa d 

h.tstri, Six Buddhist a Tracts in Sanskrit, Bibl. Ind. 1910, has 
etlitwl scseral small treatises on individual topics of Buddhist logic of Rat- 
n a Ki r 1 1 and of Pandit A s o k a (both in the middle of the qth century A 
. .'.‘i . 1 " .A - by R a t n a k a r a S a n 1 1 ‘[N\a>abmduh 
c i ' of Dharmottara, edited with notes in Sanskrit by Chandra 

S ha sin, ChSS, in2|; translation of the text and 
m Russian b> Th S t c h c r b a t s k >, St Petersb- 

«rE 1003. Tibetan translation b> S t c h e r b a t s k y, Bibl. Buddhica, 1918.] 
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IK cd in Kashmiri towards the end of the 8th century A.D., 
w rote one N y a y a b i n d u t i k a, that is available in Sans- 
krit. On Uiis last ^\orkJ Jaina M allavadin, apparently a 
\oungcr conlcmporar) of Dharmottara, wrote a commentary®. 
Among the Jainas prominent arc Siddhasena Divakara, who 
wrote a systematic work Nyayavat a r a® in 32 stanzas, and 
famous H c m a c a n d r a, wlio wrote a w'ork on logic, the 
P r a m .a n a m i m a m s in the sutra-style. The Pariksa- 
m u k h a s u t r a^ of Digambara Jaina M anikyaNandin 
is a famous N\ a) a work, on which Anantavirya wrote a 
commentar)* in the 1 1 th century' A D. Manikya might have 
been influenced b> Akalahkadcva (7th century A D.®), 
by w’hich the age of the work gels limited Jaina Y a s o v i - 
jay a Nyayavisarada (about 1608-1688’) wrote a 
large number of works on Ny'aya. The Brahmanical logician 
B h a s a r \ a j n a, the author of the handbook Nyayasara 
(about 900 A.D.® ), stands under tlic influence of the Buddhists 
and of the Jainas. This work is influenced also by Vaisesika 
and mcnifests strong Saiva tendencies. 

The “New School” of logic — ^Navanyaya or the school of 
Na\advlpa (Nuddea) in Bengal [also called Navyanyaya] — 


1 H u 1 1 7 s c h, ZDMG 69, 1915, 278 f , pro\cs on the authorit> of 
the Rajat.'ir.ingim 4, 498 that Dharmottara was a contemporary ofjayapida 
Vidj.lbhusana, Indian Logic p 131, puts him m about 487 A D. 

2 N j .1 > a b 1 n d u t i h .*1 1 1 p p a n i of M a 1 1 a v a d I n, edited 
b) Th S tchcrbalsk>,BibliothccaBuddhica,XI, St Petersburg 1909 
It is to the credit of the Jainas, who never shunned to utilize the works of the 
people belonging to a different faith (see B U h I e r, ^VZKM jo, 1896, 3sgf ), 
that the Nvayabindu and the Nyayabindujika are av ailable to us in Sanskrit 
Since ^fallavadin wrote the commentary they were particular about copying it 


3 Ed. byS Ch V i d y a b hu s an a, Calcutta 1908, translated 
in Research and Rcv'icw, I, 1908, iog-122 Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic 
13 n* places Siddhasena in about 533 A D , see also S u a 1 1, Introduzione, 
p 38 f [Published also by Jaina Publishing House, Arrah ] 

[4 Edited ’with the author’s commentary by Motilala Ladhaji, 
Poona, Jaina Printing Works, 1925 ] 

5 Edited with commentary byS Ch Vidyabhusana, C^cutta 
1909, Bibl Ind On the contents of this work see ibid. Logic, p 28 ff. 

6 See above II, 352, note 2, trans p r82, note 6 Vidyabhu- 
sana, ibid, p 28, plates Manikya in about 800 A D 


7 On him Vidyabhu5ana, JASB 6, 1910, 463 ff 

8. With the commentary N y a y a t a t p a r y a d I p i k a of J a y a s - 
imha Sun, edited by S Ch Vidyabhusana, Calcutta 1910, 
Bibl. Ind Gf Suali, Introduzione, p 59 f. 
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begins with the N y a y a-T a 1 1 v a c i n t a m a n briefly 
called Cintamani, a systematic representation of Nyaya, of 
G a n g e ^ a (or Gangesvara) [Upadhyaya of Mithila ] at the 
end of the 12 th century. The book consists of four sections on 
the four means of knowledge — ^Perception, Inference, Analogy 
and Authority, [that is pratyak$a^ antemdna^ upamdna and iahda.'\ 
It is a classical work on Nyaya written in clear and simple prose 
and forms the starting point for an unending commentary li- 
tcrature^. Whilst, however, Gangesa is still a philosopher, this 
new school was, according to him, the place of shelter for 
most unsuccessful scholiastics. “Here” says R. B o d a s^ 
we find scholiastics in the fullest blossoms and real philosophy 
at the lowest depth”. R. G. B h a n d a r k a r« too is of the 
opinion that this fashionable science has pushed aside the Nyaya- 
system of Gotama and Vatsyayana. 

phis criticism of the Navyanyaya system, obviouly made 
by scholars who had not taken pains to penetrate intot he rele- 
vant treatises, is wholly unjustified. This branch of discipline is 
as much connected with the Nyayasutra of Gautama as any other 
wor o t at branch of knowledge, since Navyanyaya tries 


nJlha' T r? kfvl g 5 >' KSmakhya- 

of Rucidaita m the Pandit commentary 

nnd S u a 1 1, I „ t r o d u z i o n e 'iko Bur iie 1 1, Tanjorc r isfF. 

NGGW iqoi. 460 ff ^ " H. J a c o b I, Die indischc Logik, 

TattvaciSanf rOnepart ^ “ based on the 

ou< Uy the M,,h.l5 R«farch InsututtoaSS^" S 
n . d hT?.‘o'f 'Kg?* 'kthl '“I Vfa 1 1 V a c . n t a a. a- 

ccntur>') and the commentarv *1 (beginning of the i6th 

of the 16th and b^rnTng o 7 the i ^ ^ ‘ g ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(edited in the ChSS Nos^ 186 ^ ^ Gadadhari 

that of thepoetjayadeva ’th.. 0 ri commentary on Gangesa is 
Keith. 

wrote a commentai^ ok hu father’s work and ^ of G a h g c s a. 

This “New School of treatises 

Smskril learning, so much so^thaLin^^^h *^ 1 ..’*“'*®”** institutions of 

tolas or Sanskrit schook of centurv, the 

Cilcutta i9ii,4ogfr, 6 q 9 rThrrr-»li ^ngali Language and Literature, 
M.thdl, the b!r^h plac? of Nyaya were in 

from Na\ ad vipa came to Mithila for scholars c\cn 

3. Ibid p 43 Miihilafor completion of their studies] 

wTvof "if p^", 47?^ Oriental Conference, 
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mainly to discuss the sources of knowledge (pramana) of 
Gautama in its different aspects, and that purely on the basis 
of valid reasoning. But the real difficulty of non-traditional 
Sanskritisls in following the discussions is on account of the unus- 
ual style and verbose c\pressions adopted by the authors with the 
sole intension of giving an accurately scientific description of 
the subjcct-maltcr in these treatises They define a thing in 
terms of its constituents. Thus a cow {gauh) is one that has the 
constituents of a cow; so for gauh one will say golvavacchtnna But 
this is not all. To understand what gauh is we are to understand 


also what gauh is not; etc Hence a thing that in common 
parlance may be espressed in a single work of two syllables may 
require a long compound w ord occupying even dozens of lines 
as the speaker may chose, his attitude depending upon the extent 
of accuracy in c.\prcssion that may be aimed at by him ] 

But there arc works on logic that have been wTitten ac- 
cording to the old school even during later centuries.^ Such one 
is the T a i k i k a r a k s aS consisting of karikas and^ a 
commentary* of V a r a d a 1 a j a, a presentation of the Nyaya 
s\stcm according to Gotama. This work is younger t an 
Kumarila, but older than Madhava, who cites it m his Sarva- 
darsanasangraha. The N y a y a m am j a r i** 0 Jay a n 

Bhatta, who polcmiscs against Purvamimamsa, too « an 

exposition of the Nyayasutra The N y a y a k o s a is out righ 
a modern and extraoidinarily useful work. It is a dictionary 
of technical terms of Nyaya thatwcrccollccted together by 
Pandit Bhimacarya Jhalakikar m 1874 under the 

direction of G. Buhlcr and F. Kie , 4- 

Wc arc not able to say whether Nyaya or Vaisasika 


1 Published Ith commentary m 1 1 1! J[ASB 

Bhandarkar, Report 1883-04, P 81 and V Chakrav 

8, 1910, P 297 , Triftian Loeic 33, The 

2 Published m VizSS V, 1895, sec K c 1 1 h, Indian nog 33, 

generality, difTort-ncc and inherence, [ - ^ added later ] On 

and samavaya, a seventh catego^ absc jj jgg ff, j see Atomic 

the VaiScjika Philosophy see Jacobi, ERt- u, 199 

Winternitz, Vol III, 35 
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older of the two, and from this point the two systems cannot be 
differentiated^ \vith certainty. In Nyaya we find the theory of 
the origin of the earth from atoms that has been developed in 
Variesika; whilst on the other hand we find in Vai^esika the cla- 
ssification of logical concepts that belongs to Nyaya. Both the 
systems, like Samkhya, stand on the ground of probability, and 
Vaisesika is essentially an attempt towards a physical explanation 
of the world. It is not improbable that it is merely an aberration 
from the Lokayata. In the Kalpanamandanika ofA^vaghosa 
Vaifeika-thcoiics are refutedii. In the Suyagadamga of the 
Jamas, among the heretic theories, have been enumerated two 
matmahstic theories, one of which appeals to be a popular form 

^ ^ other hand the Jainas have participated 

ac lycly m the study of the VaiSesika and they posit that the 
Vaisesika Philosophy was founded by one of their schismatics, 
namely one C h a 1 u y a R o h a g u 1 1 a of the KauSikagotra. 
Between Jama Philosophy and Vaisesika there exists reaUy 

u Thus both of them teach the iry./ 

mJa, that is they hold that tlie soul is influenced by the acti- 

sShvrr of Vedanta, 

soul dora’not r l^uddlusm, according to which either the 
soul docs not exist or is not influenced by action). Both of 

and that the‘^?-f'° 

add to it that n from a substance’. We may 

tion of Vaitesikat"'^'^^™' I”®'” “ apparenUy an early aberra- 
of \ ai^csikaS and m that case, the hypothesis, that the age 



1- Fadd f -''-‘vii, aoovcp 520 note i). 

y.-i|icfi’ka«rura is oHcr thlnuhat of thp recension of the 

endorses tfie \ icw of J a c o b i and S a^^^*'*}!**^*! respects he 

Ijciwecn 250 and 300 A D and the •. Vaisesikasutra in 

a. .Mso m tile ippcndi^ in 3oo and 350 A D. 

Vasubandhu’s Abhi- 

P The Soul Theory of the Buddhists, 

r» and r. Ee u n?.*I\I nf Ind I. XXXII fr,XX 

not l>*!ie\e there haw been ff Jacobi, howc\er, 

uorrowings, but he thirsi-e ♦i.i— Jt 
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of origin of VniHsika ^\as cailicr than that of the origin of the 
Jama canon’; and of the Buddhist philosophy — approximately 
about the second ccnluu BC., docs not lose its weight. 

The \'ai^csikasut 1 a*, the authorship of which is attributed 
to Kri’'\ap.i K a n a d a=, the basic woik of the Vaiscsika sys- 
tem, in its modem foim i*- clcaiK not so old\ As it exists at 
present it is, of com sc, ab'>olutclv a Brahmanical work with 
religious and ethical tendencies It begins even like an out- 
right religious manual \Mth ihc \soids . — 

« / (‘hnrmnvi nf hyaiyamdh 

“Now we sh.ill dcsciibr ichgion [dharma) and dharma is 

defined as the one through which salvation is attained 
[^ah hiUrocs^nuddhi!. sa dLm.inh.l In the following. sutra 
the \*cda IS tlcclaicd to be the highest authoiity. Imme- 
diately after folkiws the theory of category', and by far the 
greater portion of the ten sections that consititutc the work is 
dcsoted to the exposition of matter, space, time, psychology, 
theory of atom, pciception, inference, causation, etc., whilst 


1. rj svJiheonn in B.bl Ind ; sv.t J tijc commc.W 

Pfa.nu.v'ih nnd tl.r Glow of Uch>.uur.io'i. BenSS 1883 ff Engluh 
iMndatio 1 b> \L Gough. n the Pand.Lvols T1 

b> K Kocr, ZDMG 2., .OG7, tot, IT, 22, 1C68, 383 J Thj cd.Uon 
m ,l.c Ikmr.ih .n.pi (Ka.. ulaS sutras and 

Kavirainaj, Ilcrhan.poic .868, thff.rs itrongb from th P„ . . 

B.bl Ind Latcordmo to 1 addegon. .b.d, p 23) A Bart h pcHK 

27, 277-OcuMr^ir, f) 'cr> .nuchpra,5«.hccd. on 

*1 a rV.*t I a ... I .’i r a with h.^ own commentar) (Calcut ^ 1^7), ^ ^ Jt ^cn 
he tncstol.nng V.ujcpkn .n agreement w.th \Ve.jtcrn (Annalcn 

Die naturph.loy)ph.ich'’n \.i!clnuungci. nn alt.nd. ov-nvhclm.ng cor- 
drr Natufph.lo4lnc 0, .909, .183 IT), ® 

rcspondcncc^ l>etwccn Kanfida .and the Ih>'5ic.st 

“eater ol r«rn-partn.!cs“ According to a tra'Bho" ^ j “Eater 

an an avrtic hr 1.' cd on picked up corns, ,, ,.i tulQka) The Vais- 

of gram-par I iclci” could abo be a name for the . y Jjf the Owl”, 

C5il a-darsana IS called also A’.lukyadarsana, i c revealed this system 

and there goes a store' that 6.va, m the form of K a n a d a 

(see Pctcrcson,3 Reports 26 IT ) Ii I’f ' “i mm eater ” Cf B o d a s ibid, 
was an epithet th U could mean as svcll 1 p XXXVII 

p 22, So all, IntrodiJ/.onc p 22, Samkhva-Wnlosophie 167 

IT, SBC, voi 4 m P XXXVII f, ^ a t b c, 

K.*tbapa, .as a name of Karulda, octairs in “a P jj ^tj^gVaiscsi- 
3. D a s g u p t a, Ibid, p 2O0 holds »t “ " go A D . since 
kasfitra was written before Caraka, P hut the entire basis of 

Caraka cites nolonl> .asulrafroin the Vaise « j ’-nkavatarasutra knows 
his medical system is founded on Vaibc§iKa ,__u4,lv to follow Dasgupta 
the atom-lhcor>' \V i n t c r n 1 1 z c5.pr^es ^ ‘ pre-BuddhiSt arid 

(.b.dp pSoir’) when ho tr.« to prove thatVaisM^aj.^^ 

that It had evolved from an old school of th 
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the teachings on theology and ethics and reference to the Veda 
arc inserted in a few places only. There can hardly be any 
doubt that here an originally unadulteiated secular scientific 
uork has just superficially been converted into an orthodox 
Brahmanical text. The entire composition of the sutras is very 
irregular; however, it is clear that the original plan was to pro- 
vide a theory regarding the categories^. 

An older commentary on the Vaisesikasutra has not come 
down to us% since the bhasya Padarthadharma- 
samgraha^ of PraJastapada is itself an indepen- 
dent work, with a new systematic arrangement of materials, in 
w uch the categories {padartha) in general and then each of the 
individual categories arc treated. As Prasastapada calls Kanada 
a the latter must have lived long before him. He is older 

in rrc f ^ ^ would not have been widely separated 

in respect of time from Dignaga^. The Pra^astapadabhasya 
IS claimed by both the Vaisesikas and the adherente of Nyayl 

k a 11 d a*] 1 ^ commentary N y a y a- 

dabhasva ^ Tl ^ \ ^ Kandali, on the Prasastapa- 

Vaisesika-text in which theL 

respect of this and 

in t at of the assumption of non-existence (abhdva) as a category, 

ilc js m citi ccinciit witli loo'ir»»»aM tt j ^ 

«ork of Pr ?? U d a y a n a. who wrote on the 

on wllh k , *^1,“ “ 'u the K i r a 9 a V a 1 J, 
«h.eh m turn have been wTitten several connnentaries'. 

noi the uork of a sfnglc pc^n l>ut^rtr*o ^ VailejikasGtra is 

<raniUt.cn ofdhnmals r'liEioa « „o[Scuralfl""°“°"’ tThe 

roinmcutary, thing that accordmi V /a ‘Considered to be an old 
correct. ^ ‘ according to F a d d c g o n, ibid, 34 ff., is not 

^^93 ami transited P.Dvivedin in the V«SS 

U. also Pcicrsoi, 3 Kous "V ‘he Pandit, N.S vols 25-34. 

urK wtthtommcntnncs.edittdbi 272 ff [A portion of the 

trijChSS 61, Ilenarcs iQ^owl^ ^ n r aj a and Dhundhiraja 

t. AcCnPftlT... .n O . . . . 

has borrowed 
Faddegon, 
him in the 5 th 

5 [Hindi traiisJation b\ Dnrw-; 11 » . - 

^ Cf. A u f r t c !, t CC ^ ** 
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The same Uda\ana is the author of the Vaisesika woik, the 
L a k *! a n a \ a 1 i*, written in 984 A.D. A comparison of 
the Vat<c<ikasutra witli the PrasastapadabhasVa and the Kan- 
dali shows that the Sutra contains much that is W'anting in the 
commentaries, whilst on the other hand the latter quotes sutras 
that arc not available in the existing redaction of the text^. The 
first real commentarj* on the \*aiscsikasQtra is the Upaskara® 
of S a n k a r a m i s r a, who lived in about 1600 A D , and 
hence in an aqc w hen the original tradition regarding the exposi- 
tion of the Sutra had long been inteirupted. Suali^ says 
that the commentary is ornate, ingenious and little dependable. 

There arc numberless commentaries and massive w'orks that 
tr\* to explain the s\ stems of Nyaya and Vaiscsika, that in later 
times became inseparable. None the less a scholar of the emi- 
nence of R. G. B h a n d a i k a says that all these voluminous 
books that try to elucidate the Njaya-Vaiscsika systems merely 
help tow.irds making them obscure On the other hand there 
arc many handbooks of this “Tarka-philosophy”® that are 
eminently suitable, not only as introductions to theNyaya- 
Vai^csila that M. N. Trivcdis aptly calls “Grammar of 
Indian Philosophy”, but they make valuable contributions to 
thestudv of scientific literature of India. These handbooks state 
the subject-matter of the system concerned, its dogmas and 
definitions without examining their correctness or without 
entering into criticims of other disciplines. In most of these 
manuals the arrangement of the stuff is, therefore, obviously the 
same, often with verbal correspondences. 


1. Edited with the commentary* by Ven is in the Pandit N S , 
vols. 21,23 Some other V.uscsika-works tint may further be mentioned 
arc* Padurthatattvanirupana of Raghunatha S i r o m a n i 
(with a commentary, edited in the Pandit N S yols 25-27, another 
commentary on it, ibid \ois 28, 31, 34) and Kanadasicdhantacandriim 
(edited n TSS No XXV, 1913) of G an gTi d h arasu r 1 who wote 
It in the first half of the i7ih century A D 


2. Tad d eg on, 27 f e , - 

2. Edited in the Bibliotlicca Ind i8Cr with the text of the sutras 


S I n h a m Sacred Book of the Hindus, 


Translated by N a n d a 1 a I 
Allahabad 1910-1911. 

4 Introduzionc pBiffCf Faddegon, ibid p 

5. Report 1882-1883, p 21 ff 

6. So dcsci ibcs J a c o b 1 (WZKM i, 

Nyiya and Vaisesika 

7. Tarkakaumudl-ediuon, p. 7 * 


*7 


1887, 76 ff) the union of 
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The oldest of these handbooks is the Saptapadarthi’’- 
of 6 i V a d i t y a, who has been mentioned by iSrlharsa and 
Gangesa, and so he must have lived befoi e the 1 2th century A.D. 
The work is really a text-book of Vaisesika and contains also 
the Nyaya-theory about the means of know ledge. The B h a s a- 
paricched a®, called ICarik avail too, the text of the 
ISavadvIpa school, is a manual that is studied all over the whole 
of India, of ViSvanatha Tarkapancanana, who 
in 1634 A.D. wrote also a commentary on the Nyayasutra. 
The w'ork consists of 166 memorial stanzas, that almost every 
Pandit learns by heart, and it is usually accompanied with the 
author’s own commentary the Siddhantamuktavall. All of its 
stanzas, how'cver, were not composed by ViSvanatha himself, 
and some of them arc quotations from eailier w^orks®. Remark- 
ably small handbooks of Nyaya-Vaii§esika are the T a r k a - 
bhasa« ofKcsava MiSra, the T a r k a k a u m u d i® 


iflo^i'^German Winter, Lipsiac 

with notes oil the eduion 
pinihsHcd with a com^ment.'iry in the VizSS VI, 1893, ZDMG 1800, 32 

a commentation Vyomaiiva, the author of 

fall in the 1 1 il7conf 1! Pra^astapadabhasya, m which case, his time would 

Suali, Introduzionc,p 88, Keith, 

Adv w f notes by D G u r u m u r 1 1, 

A<Iy.ir. «932 Edition also by V. S Ghate, NSP, Bombay ,919.] 

« >:.vcn a 3,orr^mVof*vSc\'ikn of'wh’.Xtf P'^-, n,J 0 -p 

sAa t^xt* Umf Ind h« ‘ r Vi^vanaiha, but from some old Vaisc- 

4.790^^^ Vanamali Vedanta- 

Jn-islt lihtcd'isitlwl^^^^^^ Narayana Nalhaji K u 1 k a r n i, Poona, 
Pn^njtpc ofGovarddhana by Sh. m! 

' a k a r m an,' edited m t?ir with the commentary of V 1 s- 

..P' m the Pandit N S \nlc. 00 on nr v i.-t. 


'i ) Knididt tr.aiislaunn 1.V 7 . s6r Sect de Lett.,"t. II, no. 

|s<5>ar,Mrl\ nnmcfl— Renrmi c” the Indian Thought, \oI II, 191 1; 
llrri* it iv said that Kcsn\ amiin^ 1 ^ition, Poona 1049 J 

Mtihdrt. Ihn ii^oldc-:i commtntmS P* ^ 

timSrr King } I inhira ‘ ^ ^ ‘ « n a m b h a n a wrote his ork 

<L. p ito, vj '7’v Mtli cemurs A D ), sec Aufrccht 

"<’> tf . i u \ c n, jhid n Suali, Introduziore 

i! ncf.nr, m the ‘7 Uday.nna, but before 

mU.r of .X” fciuurs AD. The CNHtnrc 

5- I-* of Hus .lurk. 

Dm led I BbS, No 3 .>, ,«8{>, aho by K. P. 
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of L a u g k '> I B h a s k a r a, the T a i k a m r I of 
Jagadisa and the T a i k a s a m g r a h a- of the South 
Indian scholar A n n a m B h a 1 1 a, that is best kno^vn in 
Euiopc The last one is a shoit compendium of the most impor- 
tant principles of “Taika that is to say of logic and dialectics 
It IS meant to be learnt by heart and is very clear and intelligi- 
ble As against this the author himself has -written on it a com- 
incntai), that is a discussion on difiicult problems and contro- 
\crsial questions and that is in no way easily intelligible to 
Europeans Annam Bhatta was a highly learned person who 
w rote on Pur\ amimamsaj Vedanta and grammai too. About 
his fame thcic goes the adage — “One w ill not become an 
Annam Bhatta merely because he goes to Varanasi.” His 
age IS not certain’. 

Thci c IS nothing that may go to show the close lelationship 
existing between the philosophical systems and the religious sects 
in India more significantly than the circumstance in which the 
ob\iously secular Nyaya and Vaiscsika systems stand in 
closest contact with the Saiva sects We have already seen that 
Udayana and other Nyaya-authors are zealous defenders of 
faith in God and Udayana identifies God with Siva. Uddyota- 
kara is mentioned as a follow'cr of the Saiva Pasupata sect There 
is a stor)' that narrates that Siva levcaled the system to Kanada 

Parab, 3rd cd , Bombw, NSP 1907, German byE Hultzsch in 
he ZD\IG 61, 1907, 7G3 ft (This) Bhaskara is also the author of the 
Arihasamgnha, (set abo\c p 479) and of a commentary on the Nyaya- 
siddh.lnt.'im.afijarl of J.anaklnatha (in the Pandit N S , vols 29-34, with 
tlic commentary of Y a d a v a), who cited Sivaditya Bhaskara calls 
himself a son of hfudgala, in case the latter had prepared a summaiy of 
S."i> ana’s Rg\ edabhasya (see Rigvcda-Samhita, ed Max M ul 1 e r, 2nd 
E I , sol I, p XLVIII), he must have liscd after the 14th century A D 
Cf Suali, ibid p 95 If 

I Published, Calcutta 1880, translated into Italian by L Suali, 
Pavia 1908 in Rivista Filosofica, Jagadisa, who wrote also a commentary 
rattvacint.lmanididhiti, lived in the beginning of the 17th century, see 
Aufrccht, CC, p 194, 203, Suali, Introduzione, p 94 f, Keith, 
Indian Logic 38 

2. Edited with the author’s Dipika and Govardhana’s Nyayabodhmi 
by Y. V A t h a 1 y e, res iscd w'lth a Preface and Introd by M Rajar^ 
Bod as, BSS, No 55, 1897 Translated into German (with the Dlpika) 
by E Hultzsch, AGGW N F IX, 5, Berlin 1907, Cf Suali, Intro- 
duzionc, 97 ff 

o Bod as places him in between 1625 and 1700, but he must have 
been older since one of the MSS of the Tarkasamgraha is dated 1585 AD ; 
see A V e’n i s, m the Pandit N S , vol 22 (Bibliographical Notice on 
the edition of the Laksanavali 
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(see above, p. 531, note 2). And lastly there arc the Jaina 
authors Gunaratna and Rajasekhara who pro- 
vide us with most interesting information about the Saiva as- 
cetics, who call themselves as followers Nyaya and Vaisesika^. 

Very often the manifold correspondences between Indian 
and Greek philosophies are brought into lime-light. But scho- 
lars are divided in their opinion as to whether or not the Indian 
and Greek philosophies are historically connected. Thus for 
example the similarity between the teachings of Eleates (Zeno- 
pliane, and Parmenide ) and of Vedanta are brought to our 
notice. But most of the scholars are inclined to assume here a 
case of parallel development and not of borrowing^. G a r b e® 
has shown that probably the Samkhya philosophy had exercised 
some influence on the Greek philosophy. At least this much 
lias to be admitted that even in case the possibility of a parallel 
development cannot be ruled out, the influence on Heraklit, 
Empcdokles, Anaxagoias, Demokrit and Epikur is probable. As 
against this Winternitz with Garbe and L. v. 
S c h r o c d c r^ holds the influence of Saihkhya on Pytha- 
goias as doubtless. Likewise Indian influence on the Gnostics 
and Ncoplatonics is as good as certain®. But in case one takes 
into consideration the characteristic peculiarities of the Indian 


p stG^ fT ^ ^ ^ 1 * Introduzionc p 126 ff and Ke i t h, Indian Logi c, 

1 1 « rdationship of Platonic thcoiies with Vcdanta-idcas see E J. 

^^«®age of Plato, London iq2o (kno^^ntoWintcrnltz 
nS.m ^ Indian Thought” in The Athc- 

u*nd d superficial is the article “Die Eleatcn 

ihcArchivfurRcchts- und Wirt- 
If. ijol^U * 9 * 7 i 1 25 ff M a c d o n c 1 1 , History of Sanskrit Lit. 421 

as nrohihlr basic principles of Eltalcn on the Vedanta 

xT, ‘Kultur tier Gegentsart” I, V, p 52 ff 

and Grert pliifosopS."^*^ parallel dcsclopmcnt bcUsecn Indian 

S'nnlhc .1 J * 3 n* Against this, A B. K c i t h, Tlic 

"^vJmU.rnScrl.rphlfmoS'T'' 

\V e iM- r Garbe, ibid 1 19 ff 

irfijte lAiJotl 'rsis^rtr* a’ JRAS 1900, 569 

^ I j dcpemlrncc of P) thogoras on Indian phiIosoph> . 

it Gtiechen 111 Indicn, SBA. iSgo, p 923, considers 

Poilv ::,< VI .j}, e ,)r, Ale\endrian Nca*PlatcxJit and Neo- 

U i Ij.J! .T! '* Alcvcndri.-'n phiIcBophs api tar to 

U ban , .v: ‘'Cl*^G a r bT.'Suriirfl nnpregnated Irom the 
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pliilosopliial lucratuic, he will hardly assume that the Gieek 
had ever studied the Indian philosophical texts. In the cases 
where dependence of the Greek philosophy upon the Indian 
philosophy is rather apparent we have to assume that the ex- 
change of ideas \\ as oral. Scholars have often tried to study into 
the relationship existing between the logic of India and that of 
Greece, but up to this time it has not been possible to prove 
tJicir interdependence. This holds good also for the atom- 
theory ofVaiscsik.a and that of EmpcdoklcsL Probably we are 
obliged to admit the possibility of the influence of the 
Aristotlian principles regarding syllogisms on the later deve- 
lopment of Indian logic and of the Greek on the Indian atom- 
theory. 


DHARMASASTRA2 


The woid Dhanna<astra is often translated as “law'-litera- 
turc”. But the connotation ofdharma, the scope of this science, 
is more c\tcnsi\c than what is denoted by “law”, it includes 
“religion, custom and usage” too®. The oldest manuals 


I. Cf M.vc Muller, .Si\ S><lcms, 386 IT, 446, Vidyabhu- 
snn n, JR\S nun, }fiy IF , and K ci th, Indian Logic, 17 f Tlie note 
of \V. Jones ( Xmii Res I\', 163), that Kallisthcncs had found a logic m 
Indn and tlui hr roiuc\cd the sitnc 10 his uncle Aristotle, in support of 
^^hlrll he refers to Dahisi.'in, must ha\c been b.iscd on some misunderstanding 
There IS nothing in the D.ahist.ln .about this and, as far as W could see there 
IS nothing al'o in thr fragments of Kallisthen (as Otto Stem communi- 
cated to liiin) that inav support this Schopenhauer (Welt als Wille 
und Vorstcllung 1, 5 o) is right when he docs not put any faith in this 
assunijitio'i 

2 Particular!) G 11 u h 1 c r and J Jolly, in their introductions in 
the SHE, Mils 2, 7, I }, 2j .ind 33, base the credit of carrying investigations 
into the Dharin.ii'istra literature J Joll) ’s Reclit und Sitte (Grundri's 
Str.asslnirg, iHgC, is a short primar) ssork. [A\cr)’ comprchcnsnc ajid learned 
sur\c> of this branch of Ic.arning has been made by P. V Kane, 
History of Dhann Ls,’istr.as, Poona 1930—1962 ] 

3. See above, sol I, p 236, trans p 275 The meaning ofdhama 

includes .also “custom” in the sense of propriety, for example the Dharma- 
s.~istr.as deal also with the fonns of greetings, bcliasiour of disciples towards 
their teachers and elders etc Noteworthy is the Apast.amblyadhannasutral, 7, 
20, 7 yarn tiarj/ah hnyamanam jiraiamsantisa dharmoyam garhanti sodharman w a 
the Ary.as approve of is dkama, what they disapprove of is adharma J Jo y 
(Transactions of the 3rd Int Congress of the Histoiy' of Religions, Oxlo 
n, 30 IT ) has dcjcribcd the inseparable manner in which religious an se 
duties are connected together in Dharmasastra Among the 
ViC find religious and secular writings inseparably 
word /ex mc.ans both religious and legal writings The Chinese v 
means in the widest sense proper attitude in transactions wi , v 

and gods (see G r u b e, Geschirhtc dcr Chmesischcn Lutcramr, P 3 L 
covered in a great mc.asure by the Indie dhama [For a de ^ 
of the meaning of dharma, see P V. Kane, ibid, Vol , pp J 
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oil <i h a 1 m a, the D h a i m a s u t r a s, originated in the 
rlr»sr<:t a^^sociation w ith tlic litci aturc of rituals (Vedahga-Kalpa ). 
'j association ^\ith the literature of rituals is still wholly mani- 
fest m the Dhaimasutras. Hence they arc neither mere collec- 
tions of rules, noi pine lectin cs on jurispiudencc; but they, with 
predilection, deal with religious duties of man They form the 
constituent elements of ichgious and Vedic literature. They, 
C'artly as the old manuals, had sprung up in the Vedic schools 
and wcic written by Brahmanas, priests and scholars for thepur- 
])osc of imparting instiuction and weic not written as codes for 
practical use in courts of law. The subject-matter of these books 
constitutes lilies regulating daily usage and duties in respect of 
devotion to gods, icligious purifications and atonements, rules 
on duties and rights of husbandsmen, Biahmanas, kings, ascetics 
and holy men leading a retired life in forests, rules on food as 
also lectures on cosmology, cosmogony and eschatology; here we 
find also sections on family laws, on legal pi occedings and on 
civil and criminal laws {vyavahara)^ since one of the duties of the 
king is also to take decision in law-suits. As these oldest works 
were merely text-books of one or the other Vedic school and were 
meant to be learnt by heart by the adherents of these schools, 
in com sc of time they attained a far-reaching importance m 
the schools concerned. They were considered to have absolute 
authority in respect of duties and rights of Brahmanas — in 
secular as well as m religious matters, particularly for the 
cldeis, who took their decisions according to these books. So 
although these Ijooks were not written as law'^-codcs, they 
nevcuhtlcss possessed certain force of law. 

Ihcrcforc, exactly like the Srauta- and Grhyasutras, the 
Dhaimasutras aic written in the.sutia-style. However, almost 
all tin Dhaimasutias contain also some verses (written in the 
atm'pibh-<!oka mi tie, many a time also in the tristubh-metre). 
btinii of these w’orks have come down to us as constituent parts 
t’i hlyv;er colkciions of the sfitra-tcxts of paiticular schools. In 
thr ofothtis it lemains still to be decided even with tolc- 
t u) • if'it^unK whcihti they belong to this or to that school. 

1 h*' A p a s t a m b i y a D h a r m a s u i r a', i.c. 
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Ulc Dharmabutia of the “Apastamblyas”, oi “of the school of 
Apaslaniba , fomib a conblitucnt part of a big sutra-woik, the 
Apaslambi) a K.alpasutia', belonging to a South Indian school 
of the Krsna)ajur\cda. G Buhlcr has shown that this 
sulra-Nvork, on linguistic and factual grounds", could not have 
been compiled latei than the 5th or the 4th centuiy B.G That 
the Dharmasulra goes i datively back to a higher antiquity is 
apparent also from the fact that Rsi §\etaketu, aheady mentioned 
in the .Satajiatlia-Biahmana and in tlic Chandog^'opanisad, is le- 
fcrrtd to herein as one of the rsisboin“ma recent age”. Accord- 
ing to a tradition that IS well-founded and is attested by the 
suljjert-mattcr of the book, however, the Apastamblya school 
is in anv ease younger than the school of the Baudhayanas^, that 
belongs to the Krsna-Yajur\cda and is settled in South 
India I'lic Baiidhayana Dharmasastra^ forms 
a part of a bigger sutra-work, to which the Srauta-, Grhya- and 
Sulbasutras too belong. But while the Apastamblya Dharma- 
sastia is piescivcd even in its original form, the same is not the 
ease with the Baudhayana-Dharmasutra in w'hich certain 
portions of the tc\t arc such as were certainly interpolated in a 
fairlv early later age. [As regards the antiquity of the Dharma- 
suims it may be noted that the extant w’ork is later than the 
Gautamadliarmasutra, since Gautama is mentioned in this work 


With the roinnjrni.'uy Ujj \ al j b> Haradalla Misra and A Chmnasvaml 
ChbS, KSS 1932] 

1 See abo\c, I, 237, trans p 276. 

2 On the st%Ic and language of Apastamba see B u h 1 e r, ZDMG 
40, 1886, 530 r and SBC, vol 2, p XLIII ff [and P V. Kane, History 
Dharmasristra, Vol I, pp 32 ff] 

3 Cr Buhlcr, SBC, \ol 2, p XIX fT and KU Pathak 
(IBRVS 21, igo^, 19 IT) have, on the basis of a passage occurring in the 
'laiitravarttila, tried to prove that Apastamba is older than Baudhayana and 
G-iutama, since both of them possibly have raised a controversy against 
Apastamba But Kumarila cannot be our standard of measuiement in 
this ease [P V Kane is of the view that the Apastambij a Dharmasutra 
was romposed I'atcr than the Gautama-Dhamiasutra and the Baudhayana- 
Dharmasutia and that before 500 A D and concludes that we shall not be 
v'l ry much wrong in ease vve assign it to some pciiod m bctvvccn 6oo-3tio 

B C Ibid p 4-J-45 ] 

4 Although It IS called Sutra, it is so entitled “Dhamiasastra” is the 
Common expression that comprises also the Dhaimasutras It was published 
by C H u 1 t 2 s c h in the AKM VIII, Leipzig 1884, [Improved edition 1922 ] 
Translated into German by G Buhlcr, SBE, vol 14,1882 (Published 
abij in AnSS and at the Mysore Government Oriental Senes 1907 (with 
ihc coiniiK ntarv of G o v i n d a s v a m i n, edited also by C h 1 n n a s v a m i 
Sdstrl GhSb, 1991 [Vihramasamvat— 1934 A D ] 
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by name. Bulilci considcis Baudhayana older than Apastamba, 
but the reason advanced by him in support of the hypothesis is 
not convincing. Kane has discussed the problem in detail, 
and he comes to the conclusion that although tlie age of this 
Gautama cannot be fixed definitely, in all probability this work 
was written somewhere between 500-200 B.G.^] A school younger 
than that of Apastamba is of Hiranyakesin, but his 
Dharmasutra” differs only throughout superficially and insigni- 
ficantly from the Apastamblya — ^Dharmasutra. [As regards 
its age P. V. Kane says that it existed long before the 5th 
century A.D ®]. 

In all piobability the oldest of all the Dharmasiitras, 
that have come down to us, is that of Gautama or of the Gautama 
school, the Gautamiy a — h a r m a s a s t r a^. It is 
prcsci-vcd rather as a constituent pait of the collection of the 
Vedic sutras, but it is characterised by its form and subject-matter 
as being of the same type as the above-mentioned sutra-texts. 
Besides it remains to be pioved that this Dharmasutra belongs 
to a school of the Samaveda and actually to the school of the 
RaiiayanTyas. The high antiquity of Gautama is proved from 
the fact that he is cited as an authoiity even by Baudhayana 
and Vasistha. In any ease, however, as we find many later in- 
ici polations in our Gautaraasutra, it appears to have somehow 
been retouched. [As regards its antiquity it may be said that it 
can not be placed later than between 600-400 B.G.^j Younger 
than Gautama is the Vasistha DharmaSastra®, that 
unfortunately has come down to us in a vciy bad condition, since 
sc\cral of its available AISS arc either fragmentary or contain 
stionqly interpolated texts. The ancient tiadition mentions as 
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Jiullioi of tins ^V 0 Ik one I^si Vasistliaj to whorii 3 . Isrgc number of 
hymns of book VII of the Rgveda are too attributed. This posi- 
tion is in accord with thew cll established tradition, already known 
to Kumarila, accoiding to which the Vasistha Dharmasutra ori- 
ginally belonged to a sehool of the Rgveda and later became 
authoi itativc foi all the Brahmanas In its form and subject- 
matter it is probably, in any case, an old Dharmasutra. Appa- 
rently it belonged to a North Indian school of the Rg\^eda. In 
addition to Gautama, Yama, Prajapati, Hailta and Manu have 
been mentioned in the text as ancient teachers. Of particular 
importance ai c, as we have already seen above, the citations from 
a Dhaimasutia of Manu, that probably formed the nucleus of 
our M a n u-S m r 1 1 . On the other hand, the latter contains 
a quotation from the Vasistha-Dharmasastra that, therefore, 
must be older than our current Manu-Smrti. [We may tenta- 
tive!) assign the Vasistha Dharmaiiastra to a period in between 
300-100 BC.i]. 

The V a i s n a v a-D harmasastra[or the V i s n u- 
dhaimasutra ] or the V i s n u-S m r 1 1 ^ , as hitherto 
known, is a ( opious work. In its introductory section and in the 
concluding chaptei's the work is said to be a revelation made by 
God Visnu, and the entire work is presented in the form of a 
dialogue between Visnuand the goddess Earth. In any case there 
are in it oinamcnlations made by interpolators belonging to one 
or the other Vaisnava sect. The basic stock of the work is an old 
Dharmasulia of the Kathaka school of the Krsna-Yajurveda. 
The intcipolations made by the Vaisnavas could hardly have 
oiiginatcd before the 3id century AD.^ As against this the 
oldest sections of the woik must be going back to a very old age, 
and the text of the Kathaka, with which the Visnu-Smrti is 


[i. P. V K 1 II c. History of Dharinasastia, vol I, p 59 ] 

fa Ldited by J i V .1 11 a a d a V 1 d y a 5 a g a r a in the Dharma- 
s-isti.asamgraha, Part I, Calcutta 1876, Asiatic Soc ofBengal 1881, edited 
I,y I Jolly With extrarts fiom the commentary Vaijayanti, and translated 
into ]:iglisli by Jf J o 1 1 y in the SBE, Vol VH.] 


q It IS sui-gestcd by the mention of the seven week days in chapter 
78 and the indiration by the word jaiva of Thursday, that goes back to 
Greek ZeuC The passages, m which burning of widows is prescribed, 
too belong to the .igc when the svork was completed with alterations and ad- 
ditions T o 1 1 y, in the mtioduction to his translation, has distin^ished 
between the older and younger constituent parts of the work with tolerable 


accuracy. 
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associated, belongs to the oldest remnants of Vcdic litciatuic. 

A ver>' old Dharmasutra, that belongs to the Maitrayanlya 
‘:chool of the Krsna-Yajuivcda, is that of H a r i t a^ who is 
already cited by Apaslamba and Baudhayana. It is an elabo- 
rate tc\t (m 30 adhyayas) of the type of Baudhayana-Dharma- 
siislia and of the Visnu-Smrti, in which sutras alternate with 
annstubh and tristubh verses. A purely sutra-work is the 
V a i k h a n a s a-D h a r m a s u t r a® that describes in 3 
prasnas the castes and the asramas, the duties of brahmacarins 
and of house-holders, but especially in detail those of anchorites, 
ascetics and monks. Pci haps originally it was simply a manual 
foi anchoiilcs and ascetics — ^a thing that is pointed to by its 
ijtlc, since vaikhanasa means “anchorite” — that later became the 
common text-book on dharma and was attributed to a sage Vi- 
khanasa. Hithcito unpublished is one U s a n a s — S m r t i® 
in sutras and verses, that is often quoted; but is different flora 
the Snirti-woik bcaiing this title and piintcd in verses and with 
only few prose-passages. The Sankhalikhit a-D har- 
m a s u t r belongs to the Vajasancyins and the Dharma- 
sutiaof Pai^hinasi, to the Atharvaveda, the latter 


> . J. J o 1 1 > (Dcr Xyax nti.'lra(ih>dya aiis H a r i t a’s Dharmaiastra 
mcti Cjtatcn ru'^mmeivgcstclU, (ABa>A, Bdi i8, Munthen 1889, p. 505 
ff.) fi'M of at! ha I co.npileJ a section on p*-opcr laws from quotations from 
nilnrulhas and he later (OC X, Gcn6\c 189 j, II, 1 17 fT.j Ind. Ant 23, 1896, 
147 f ) wKue essays on the huhcrlo-found single manuscript of the woik. 
I fiAy Jr/i XII (sr.ultlijnkalpa) agrees wuth the text rcpioduccd by \V. 
0.11 anti, Mtituhsrher Ahntncult, Leiden 1893, p. 90 IT. 

2. 'I he V.nkh'inasadharmaprasna of Vikhanasa, cd. by T Ganapati 
S.'istri, LSS, No. XXVTII, 1913. It is present c\cn in a Vicna- 
inanustfipt that was utili/Cil bj Ih liloch in Ins Ober das Gfhva — und 
l)‘n-ina«"»tr.i der \ .nikhajiasa, Leiij/ig lUgG. According to Bloch this work 
b'-K.ng'k to one of iht youngest schools of the Kr?n.a-\ajur\eda and is quite 
lit fiom the VaiklMuasa-irisira, tint is mentioned m Baudh II, 6, 11, 
i } .HIM to which trfer abo M.tmi G, 21 {{'atKhthiaiatmie) and Gautama 3, 
Bhhlei, Sim xol 2',, p XXMIff .and Barth, 
41, iho), 34 fi. tOcisres 11,274 T ). Since the text punted in 
ih- 1 >Siii a grrai'-r mc.t>ure deals with the duties of anchorites and ascetics 
\i 5 »e ontl in 1* na begins, aiha int'mlhnn'a ^ramnnaknm), its association 

1 >r ie\i b >.>k for am horitt s’* ajipears to \V 1 n t c r n i t z as 
ft 1 f '‘tsabtf. 
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work being know n only from citations There are othei Dharma- 
sutras tliat arc knowm partly from quotations and arc partly 
incomplete and according to the popular Indian praetice they 
arc attributed to sages like Kasyapa, Atri, Satatapa, 
B r h a s p a t i, etc. 

Although it is not possible to set down a definite chronology 
of the Dharmasastia litciaturc, it maybe assumed with tolerable 
probability that the age in which the Dharmasutras belonging 
to the \’cdic schools originated was in the proximity of the 
period beginning in the 8th and tcripinating m the 3rd century 
B C In any case they represent the oldest phase of Dharma 
litciaturc of which the characteristic is that in it we have more 
talk about religious duties and manner of w'orship than about 
scculai duties. Thus for example in the Apastambiya-Dhaima- 
sutra, the section dealing with pure jurisprudence covers almost 
only about onc-scvcntccnth part of the whole work So the 
Dharmasutras arc the precursor' of the metrical Dharmasastras 
or Smrtis. IIowc\cr, we must take note of the fact that even in 
further later ages and down upto the present times Dhaima-texts 
have been written in the sutra-stylc In coircspondence with 
the already mentioned usage such texts have been 
attributed to such sages as arc considered authoritative 
in respect of the old Dharmasutras. Consequently 
we have also wholly modem texts that are known as 
Dharmasutras of Usanas, Atri, Kasyapa, Sankha^, 
etc. So w'hcn we find such texts in manuscripts or when 
they arc rcfciTcd to in quotations, it is necessary to examine 
them very strictly before deciding whether or not we have 
before us some real old Vcdic text or a icccntly prepared work. 
The fact that of the o 1 d Dharmasutias much has come down to 
us in a bad and often in fragmentary forms is associated with 
the situation dcsci ibcd above (p 418) that each of the ancient 
Vcdic schools or Caianas, in which these sutias were taught, 
in course of time cither fell into disuse oi lost their old import- 
ance and that they made place for technical schools. This 
cspcciahsation began in the sphere of Dhaima in a fairly 
earlier age, and \vc are in possession of evidence that there 
were special schools for study of dharma in ancient days in which 

[r Published m ihc AnSS. Nos 8, aa, 284, Poona, 1905 ] 
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dharma was taught to people of all classes and professions 
and also to a wider section of society. 

In these technical schools of dharma, there originated the 
metrical Dharma sastras or Smrtis. These are no longer text 
books meant for guidance of strictly limited circles of the foUow- 
rs of some particular Vedic school, but they are works in which 
cligious and worldly duties aie taught for all the Aryas for 
Srahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vai^yas. These text-books too have 
now become very much copious; the presentation of the subject 
\indcr treatment has become more minute and more detailed. 
In particular the real law, that in the Dharmasutras is 
dc”cril)cd just cn passant, is treated in these works in far 
greater detail. The works of this type are not written in the 
aphoristic sutra-stylc, but in a metrical form, in particular in 
.<lokas that foi the longest period had been adopted as the natural 
metre for narration of plain epical stoties and which had been 
closely associated with didactic poetry. This didactical 
poetry, the gnomic poetry, had been one of the main 
sources for Dharmasastra. The Indian Sastrins, the teachers 
of dhatma, mention as the sources of dharma, in addition to 
^ruli .vnd Smrti also iiffacara (“usage of the cultured” i. c. 
“good mannciV’) and ddajdlikiiladharma (“usage and custom 
of the legions, castes and families”), that is customary law. The 
rules of “good conduct” and the la\\'s were set in the customary 
fonn of epigiams in £lokas already in an earlier age. Many of 
such vlokas arc found already in the Dharmasutras too. And as 
surh many old legal dicta, in the form of short gnomic passages, 
go hack to the age of the Dharmasutras oi to a still higher anti- 
tjuiiy; it may be that in the dharmaiastra-treatises of later times 
certain old cpigiam«hkc teachings, and with them many other 
old lesions }ia\c come to be included*. A large number of these 
a'i, that contain moral lessons or legal doctrines in the form 
ot aphojjstic epigrams, arc found in epical poems, particularly 
in the MalMbharata*; it is why the epic (itihasn) is often 
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called the fifth source of dharma. \%lihasah purdvatn ca pancamo 
veda ifyale. ] 

These metrical Dharmasastras too have now been studied 
for centuries till modern days by teachers and scholars of 
dharma in the whole of India and are still referred to 
as authoritative in legal affairs and are recognised as 
such [subject to icccntly enacted laws by the legislatures.} 
It is claimed in them that the rules and regulations 
prescribed thciein hold good for all castes, although 
thej , like the Dhaimasutras, arc primarily written from the point 
of \ icw of interest of the Brahmanas. In all events, however, 
thcN arc concerned much more with the rights and duties of 
the king, who always is inferior to Brahmanas, but he is also 
“a great di\init\ among men (Manu VII, 8) : 

[balnpt uaoamanlavyo manu^ya tii bhumipah 
mahaU deiaia hjCfS nararupena hffhatt. ] 

It is just natuial that the Brahmanas for the purpose of securing 
greater nuthonlv foi the teachings of then Dharmasastra, traced 
Its 01 igin from <Dmc god, some divine being or a sage of some 
hoaiv antiquity Hence they could be designated also as 
“S m r t i s” (icmcmbiancc i.c “tradition”), since in respect 
of their authont) their place was only next to that of the § r u t i, 
the “icvclation”, on which was directly based the Veda. 

[Thanks to effoil of the British administrators and of the 
western ly-niindcd rulers of independent India that professes to 
be secular that noiv most of the laws concerning the Hindus 
aic against the sastras and usage that have lost force to a gieat 
extent consequent to a number of parliamentary enactments 
concerning the Hindu society. It is remarkable that the laws 
governing follow cis of other religions have not been touched by 
these laws flamed by modem law'-makeis.} 

[Although in the Dharmasastras the Brahmanas are des- 
crdied to possess the highest status, it is not true to say that it 
%vas written fi om the point of view of Brahmana s interest. 
For a society cvci y mcmbei is equally important. We need not 
only inlcllccluals and w'aniors, but also manual woikcrs and 
tradeis. Each member of every caste had his own rights and 
obligations, by performance of one’s proper duties,, as prescribed, 
cvciysuchbody would attain the same status ultimately A 
^udi a, through pel formance of his own duties, could become a 

Wintermtz^ VpI HI, 3®* 
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Brahmana and attain salvatio-i, mukti, nirvana, svarga, etc 
Jikc any Brahmana practising severe austerity. Any person to 
whatever caste or sex he may belong, does not bother about his 
present I^c alone, but he has before him always the idea of 

h f higher and higher status in subsequent 

births by purity acquired as a consequence orperformance of his 

Brahmanas had certain privileges, that 
llfc Thet"‘’‘tTr’ ‘h® ihrmer were deprived ofpleLurcs of 
*em r . “’i ‘•'r “*<= '““ty maintained 

“aUnd 0^0 that is 

There IS no work that has had such a great fame and 
M a n\ V a D h *° he so authmitative as the 

code of Ma'nu* t,™ “ ’ ^ ^ M a n u s m r t i, the 

attributed to Manu hM°cn*ioT 7 l*'’'' “ 

that since verv„u l »r-’ '^^‘‘ heeome evident fiom the fact 

ha^l been ^e nfol ’'a “'y ‘o 

ofall social 0^1717'“'* hut also as the founder 
are directly put into hts mour “f.'7"^ut piinciples of law 
that “all that Manu Inc c i ' *^^^*cady stated in the Veda® 

jm Vslska refers to Manu as ^anuravadal tadbhe^a- 

cession®. There arc laipe i respect of law of suc- 

^cre arc large number of passages in the Grhya and 

with il.r. I Hi k usually 

..tint bv r on the >vhnlr 




^‘’•■“^'•-5 -*r*5 r*: Will ns »n tiu* Mithal>)t<iiitl<(, in N\hi(,h Kyi' 
f-rc'p.c:? r'c c:tcvl ns Insotlon Mann, wIk'K , !k'\\c\*,i i n iv i'\l' 
cntcd bo , ‘*^n jpoVc Mann” [rwi'nohat'il ). lUtl tin,' pi u\n*K\ t^'w 
qu*'tcd nrc r'^'t to be fonml nt an\ o( llu InnKs aU»il'’’t',\' tv’^ 
Mnrn, h\,i thc\ just (ollow tlu* (>f' iniplMsuinp tbit^ a 

tcnchirpis j>rin.iti\cl\ old, pcini.ini iitK litddipii ntv'*v!, 

aMcK Our Mannx.ulhnnnaCisCia too is said tv* U v\o oV dw'uv' 
origin. In its first clunploi it is saiil that this vovK' oC Uw ts .v 
worh of Brnhninn, the iitator hiiiistll, liiahnian Vv*vv'\lvil \t 
to his son Mann, the oni;inator ol inanKind, 'I hv* lattv't then 
fashioned this woik and fil^t of all (vpltlneil it tv'whe wuw wul 
at l.isl entrusted to U li j g u, one of his sons, tin* t,\sk ol o\ 
plaining it to the nioitals ,So .uionlini* to tlu* Indian \ie\\ point 
our Manusinrti contains ,iIso the Itiw.s ii'Vi.ded hv tin* oioaloi' 
to Mnnu in the ioiiii in whuh Hh)gn luei ('('iinnunh ah d Ihetn 
to mankincl- 

i:\cn in nuiope the sdiol.us of etniy afie'i \\Iim luid litxn 
famihai with the Mannsmiti had made i onsideiahlv hnilaiilh.d 
presentations icgauling the ;uiti<|nliy and oiKin ol iIiIm >voil>"f 
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The first scholar, who posited a plausible hypothesis about the 
origin and age of the Manusmrti was Max M li 1 1 e r, who held 
that the metrical dharmasastras were possibly not different from 
adaptations and elaborations of older Dharmasutras. But 
G. B u h 1 e r, on the basis of a large number of evidences, has 
scientifically pioved the fact that Max Muller had been able 
just to conjecture, in respect of the Manusmrti, since he has 
discovered that theie actually existed one Manavadha- 
rmasutra. In the Vasistha-Dharmasastra (chap. IV ), in 
particular, we find a long quotation that ends with the words : 
alraiva co. paiuih hiTnsydnndnyiitheiyabravinrncinuh. 

This IS the mdnaoawL^ . This prosaic passage, that is partly 
metrical, is written wholly in the style of old Dharmasutras and 
could have been taken only from a Manava-Dharmasutra. The 
text of this quotation is partly in accord with a passage found in 
our Manu-Smrti, hence it may be assumed that the basis of the 
modern Manava-Dharma^astra was the work quoted by the 
Vasislha. But in any case it has not been proved, but it is just 
probable that the old Manava-Dharmasutra belonged to the 
Manava-school of the Maitrayaniyasi. In the style of the 
ani^Smrti, we often find further recognisable traces of the 
o utia-work, from which it had sprung up, there arc 
in particulai several hardly intelligible stanzas that are 
interpreted even by Indian commentators in different ways 
an o which the obscurity is due to the fact that they are 
mci cly versifications of the old sutras. It is very much probable 
1 1 C anu-Smrti represents one of the earliest attempts made 
owai s tiansfonnation of, an old Dharmasutra into a metrical 
larmasastia. However, up to present time, all that can be 
aic a out Its oi igin within tolerably widely separated limits is 

^ ^ place between the 2nd century B.C. 

and the 2nd centurv A D a 


q»ol.iuons froi^” Brhwan^r 1 °”^ before the 3rd century A D. as th« 
'ol, L pp 1^8-1 jp.].* ^ otlicrs show History of Dharma^astra; 

» . Cr B u h i c r, see, n ol. aj;, p XXKI, fi* ; P v B r a d k e, 
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The relationship of the Manu-Smrti with the Mahabharata 
is not Axithout importance m regard to the antiquity of the for- 
mer work. In the latest sections of the Mahabharata, in parti- 
cular in book XIII, certain passages have been cited from a 
Dharmasastra of Manu, that are actually found in our Manu- 
Smrti. On the other hand there arc very many stanzas that are 
identical in the Mahabharata and m the Manu-Smrti, although 
they are not maikcd out as quotations'. And in fact the vari- 
ations arc of the t)pc that many a time the Mahabharata or 
many a time Manu presents better readings. Thence it may 
be Concluded that in t h e s e cases cither Manu had quoted them 
from the Mahabhfoata 01 that the latter had borrowed them from 
the Manu-Smrti; 01 that such stanzas in both the texts have 
been fashioned out of some aphoristical poerns, that 
we have recognised above (p 544.) as the main source of 
the metrical Dharmasastras, and they became so much common 
among the cultured people that the places, wheie this or that 


‘‘DhirmaN Vlr.V’, tint nppcar> to be a free rendering of the stanza Manu- 
Smrti VI 11 , aGj The possibilit> of Kalidasa having been familiar with the 
lau-botikof M fill IS sugt,cstcd b% thcRaghmamsa 14,67, seeK T Telang, 
JBR.\S ifl, iJJoi, 14U note R G Bhandarkar (A Peep into 
tnc I.arK Hi^top/ of India, JBR \S igoo, Reprint, p 46 f) beliexes m 
the light of Mnmi X, {.3 f that the Manu-Smrti first originated when the 
foreign rulers (Y’asanas, Sakas etc ) xserc \ anguished by the Guptas and 
the Br.ihinanas rcgainc 1 their supremacy , the-cforc, first in the 4th century 
A D The relevant lines read — 

iana! aistu f nyalopadunah kfa(ri}njdlq}afi 1 
iTfalaliam siata Me brahmanddarsanena ca II 
paimdraKds:cudradrat letdh kambojdh yavandh khagdh I 
pdraddh palla.dscindh ktrdld daraddn khasdh II 

Haraprasrid Sastri (J.ASB 6, rgio, 307) places the Manusmrfi 
in the first centurj B C , because in those days the Brahmanas already enjoyed 
supic iiiacy in the socict) This entire argumentation is not of mucli help, 
and altnojgh in Manu and in other Dharmasastras the allusions 
extolling Brahmanas are very many, they do not in any vs ay prove that 
they were actually so recognised by the kings during the period in which 
they Vs ere composed [P V Kane, in volume I of the History of 
Dharmasastra, p 155, has the following remark^ — Long before the 4th 
centurv B G theic vs as a vsork on Dharmasastra composed by or 
attributed to S va y a m b h u v a Manu This vvork was most probably 
inverses There was also another vsork on Rajadharma attributed to 
Pracctasa Manu, which also existed prior to the 4th century B C It is not un- 
likely that instead of there being tvso works there was one comprehensive work 
cmbodving rules on dhariii(t as vsell as on politics Then between the 2nd 
century B C and the 2nd century A D the Manusmrti was finally recast, 
probably by Bhrgu etc ] 

I. According to B u h I e r’s researches not less than 260 such verses, 
nearly one-tenth of the Manu-Smrti, are found only in the books III XII 
and XVI of the Mahabharata 
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passage was mentioned for the first time, were forgotten^. In 
addition we assume that the Manu-Smrti contains repeated 
allusions to heroes of the Mahabharata, presupposing an accurate 
knowledge of the main story and ofthe legends of the epic and so 
m iheopinionofWinternitz (1) there is no doubt that the 
earliest part of the Mahabharata is older than the Manu-Smrti, 
(2) that the authors of the didactical portions ofthe Mahabharkta 
and that of the Manu-Smrti had refashioned them from some 
common old inherited epigrammatical stuff and (3) that in the 
aicst section of the Mahabharata a work is already mentioned 
that IS essentially not different from our Manu-Smrti^. These 
hypotheses are in accord with the wde limits that we are obliged 
to assume with regard to the date of origin ofthe Mahabharata^. 
n the present condition of our knowledge, in the opinion of 

IS 1 uslrious scholar, there is no possibility narrowing these 
limits further down. 

A survey of the contents of the Manu-Smrti would de- 

m^onstratc that the interval of time between the oldest, not 

fashioned Dharmasutras (e.g. Apastambiya- 

• 1 metrical Dharmasastras must have been 

considerable. 

‘The Manavadharma^astia pronounced by Bhrgu”, 
ffianaoff dharmaiastre bhrguproktayam 
(so the work speaks about its ownself) consists 
o twelve sections (adhyayas). The first chapter contains 
n in ro uction in the style of the Mahabharata and 

S^'eat sages approach Manu and 
H quest him to reveal to them the hply laws of different 

rirlr' ^^Sms with a discourse on the 

Cl cation. This tolerably intricate discourse on the creation, 

Manu- 
-Dharma- 

.-x'suii.ingtlni thcaV.onsn7aTJl‘A3 sianzas; can lIke^^,se be explained by 
' U.\ ‘'ipnonstical discipline %%as the common source of all these 



n «'‘l ff. 

3 -J-A p. 
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that is begun by Afanu and continued by Bhrgu, rests partly 
on Vcdic sources and is stiongly mixed up \vith the 
Sahkhya teachings^. The sections I-V, after a short introduc- 
tion on the sources of dharma, among ^\hich the Veda is the 
foremost, describe the consecrations (samskaras) that every 
member of the tlircc higher castes must perform, in 
particular on the occasion of a student’s going to a school 
for the first time [tipanajana), the life and conduct of 
the student of the Veda (brahmacarin ), the duties of hus- 
bandsman, the marriage and every-day ceremonies, the 
sraddhas, the rules for the snataka, i e. the y'oung man who 
has completed his study as a student of the Veda and still 
continues to live v\ith his teacher and studies a kind of code 
of usage and custom, regulations regarding Vedic" studies, 
rules regarding permitted and forbidden food, about reli- 
gious impurities and purification-ceremonies and all sorts 
of rules useful to v\omcn. The chapter VI speaks about 
anchorites and ascetics, the chapter VII about the duties of 
the kings This last named chapter contains also rules about 
administration and politics {nilt). 

The chapters VIII and IX speak about civil and 
criminal laNss (v 7 avahara) beside legal processes (evidence, 
ordeal, etc.)". In fact here laiv-s are divided under 18 
topics. In the Dharmasutras wc do not find traces of such 
a division. [Actually disputes arc classified under eighteen 
heads i. e. as{adaSamargesu mbaddhani {vyavahara-)karyani\. 
These 18 topics arc the following® (1) laws regarding 
debt, (2) pledges and deposits, (3) sale without oimersliip, 
(4) dispute about joint companies, (5) nullification 

I. CfFTohantgcn, Ober das Gcsctzbuch des Manu, Berlin, 
1863; \V J a h n, Obcrdie kosmogonischcn Grundanschauungen im Manava- 
Dliamiaiastrani, Leipzig I 904 > Diss.; Gar be, Samkhya Philosophic, 
p 52 f 

2 Tins section had been translated into German, following the com- 
mentary, in the Zcitschnft fur \ crglcichcndc Rcchtsw issenschaft, 3, 1882^ 232 

ff by Jolly. . , t 1 

3 [te^amndyammSdanam mhscposvatmviKrayan 1 
sambhuya ca samulihdnam dalla^anapakama ca 11 
vetanasyawa cadanam samvidasca vjatu^Tamah 1 
krayavikrayantiiqyo viiadah siaimpdla^on I 
sirndDitadadharmasca parufye dandaMike U 
strain ca sahasam caita slrigTohmamna ca 1 
paddnyaflddadailani vyavahdTastnUuotna IJJ 1 
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of gifts, (6) non-clearance of wages and emoluments, 
(7) breach of contracts, (8) investigations in cases of sales 
and purchases, (9) disputes between a master and his servant, 
(10) boundary disputes, (11) real injury, (12 ) verbal injury, 
(13) theft, (14) violence (robbery etc ), (15) sex-offences, 
(16) marriage-rules (duties of husband and wife ), (17) laws 
of partition and inheritance, and (18) gambling and betting. 
The chapter IX ends with a brief recapitulation of the duties 
of the kings and contains some remarks on those of the Vai- 
<yas and Sudras. The chapter X deals with mixed castes and 
describes the usual professions of the three castes and emer- 
gency laws {apaddharma ) The chapter XI deals with purifica- 
tions {prayaicitta) regarding ritualistic and other omissions; 
in addition there are some rules about gifts and sacrifices 
and a classification of sins, omissions and commissions. 

The chapter XII is on the consequences in future life, 
of noble and ignoble acts in respect of future rebirth. This is 
followed by the concluding stanzas containing philoso- 
phical reflections on the journey of the soul and on the 
means of attainment of the supreme bliss {mokfa). So like 
the cliaptcr I, the chapter XII too is strongly influenced by 
the Samkhya principles that is here mixed with the teach- 
ings of Yoga and Vedanta. 

We sec that in Manu as well, the same is the case with 

otlici metrical DharmaSastras, that the rules regarding religious 

instmetions occupy an ovenvhelmingly gi cater portion of the 

work. In any case the purely juristical paits of the Manu- 

Smrii covers approximately more than onc-fourlh of the entire 

work. Aficr what w’c have said about epigrammatic poetry as 

the souicc of DharmaSastia, there should be no wonder that a 

great poition of the Manu-Smrti reads more like a didactic 

poem lallicr than a dull text book. Even in the purely technical 

st*ctif*ns we often find pictures and similes and a highly polished 

l.inguagc. Thai proves that the authoi’s objective w'astow’ritc 

a book that w’f)ulil be valuable fiom the literal y point of view*' as 
w'cll. 
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Some probes may possibly show that this is the case 
throughout the whole \\oik, hence A few quotations are fur- 
nished here from its different sections II, 238-240 : 
iraddadhanah Subham vidyamadaditavarSdapi 1 
ant^adapi param dhamam striratnam dufhuladapi 11 
vi.^adapyamrlam grahyam baladapi subha^itam I 
atnUrddapi sadvrtlam amedhyadapi Kdheanam 11 
slriyo ratnanyalho vtdyd dharmah Saucam subhofitam 1 
vwidhani ca itlpam samadheyani sarvalah 11 
“Full of dc\otion, one should accept supreme knov/- 
Icdge c\ cn from the mean, learn duty even from the lowest 
and (accept) woman-jewel even from a lowly family.” 

“One should collect nectar even fiom poison, a noble 
instruction even from a child, learn good conduet even from 
an enemy and gatlicr gold even from one that is not pure”. 

“From all (sources) one should acquire, jewels, know- 
ledge, morality, purity, noble words and various arts ” 

IV, 135-137 

hfatnyam caiva sarpam ca brdhmanam ca bahuSrutam I 
ndvamanjcla vat bhUpiuJ} krSanapi kaddeana |i 
claltrayam hi purufam mrdahedavamdmtam I 
tasmddclaUrayam mlyam ndvamanyeta buddhimdn |i 
ndtmdnamavamanyeta purvdbhirasamrddhibhih I 
dmrlyoh Snyamanvtcchemiaindm manyela durlabhdm 11 
“He who \\ants to be happy should never disregard a 
Ksatriya, a snake or a highly learned Brahmana, although 
they be w eak ” 

“These three, if disregarded, will certainly bum a 
man t therefore, a wise man must never insult these three ” 
“One must not insult onself on account of his previous 
niggardlyness ; he should try to be happy till death and 
should never think (of happiness) as unattainable. 

The section on the rights and duties of the king begins 
with the following verses (VII, 3-9) 

in the same breath Contrary to Nietzsche’s enthusiasm for Manu, the aesth- 
ctiral and critical discussion on the law-book ofOldenbcrg (LAI, p. 
177 n*) IS tolerably refreshing In case Nietzsche, on account of his 
Ignorance of tlic contents of Manu’s work, has taken a long jump, it may be 
s.iid that Oldcnbcrg, always with his Western vision is in no way right in 
his remarks in respect of the Indian work. 
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arajake hi lokesmiii sarvalo vidrule bhaydt I 
takfarthamasya sarvasya rdjanamasrjal prabhuh I! 

“When there was no king in this world and on account 
of fear everywhere there was disturbance, for the protection 
of this whole world the Lord created the king.” 

indrdnilayamarkanamagnesca varmasya ca 1 
caudravitieiayoscaiva tndlrd mrhratya sdsvatih 11 
(He created the king) “with the eternal elements 
taken out of Indra, Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Vaiaina, Moon, 
and (Kubera), the god of nches.” 

yasmddefdm surendrandm mdiidhhyo nirmiio nrpafi 1 
iasmddabhibhavalyefa sarvabhutdni tejasd 11 
“Since the king was created with the elements of these 
divine nilers, he excels all beings with his brilliance.” 
iapatyddilyavaccaka cakfurn^ ca mandmst ca 1 
na cainam bhuvi Saknoii kaicidapyabhivik^itum 11 
“Like the sun he burns the eyes and the mind : no- 
body on the earth can look at him face to face.” 

sogmrbhavali vdyuSca sorkak somak sa dharmardt 1 
sa kuherah sa varmah sa mahendrah prabhavatah 11 
“He is Fire, he is Wind, the Sun, the Moon, the Loid 
of law (Yama), he is Kubera, he is great Indra — on account 
of his power.” 

bdhpt ndvamantavyo manuya iti bhumipah 1 
niahati devatd hycfd nararupetia Ufthatt 11 
“Although a child, one must not show disrespect 
to a king (on the ground ) that he is a man : he remains a 
great god in the foiro of a man.” 

ekameva dahdtyagnirnaram dunipasarpinam 1 
kidath dahalt rdjdgnih sapaSudravyasamcayam 11 
“I'irc burns only one man, who approaches him care- 
lessly, but the king-fire burns (his) family with the herd 
of cattle and treasure,” 

On the necessity of punishment, that is personified 
also as Band a (“Staff”) he (\HI, 18-2:)) says 

dendah Sdsti prajak sarvo danda evdbhirakfati 11 
dr^daft supUfu jagarti dandath dkarmam vidurbudhdk II 
“Danda rules over the subject; Dantja protects all; 
D tnda remains awoke (when others) aic sleeping: the learn- 
ed Imr recognised Danda as justice (Dharma)”. 
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samiks^a sa dhrlah saniyak sarvd raiijayali prajah 1 
asamiLya pranilasiu vmdiayali sarvalah 11 
“Held properly, aflei iiecebsary reflection, punish- 
ment pleases everybody, but earned without proper reflec- 
tion, it laiscs all to the giound *’ 

na pranayedraja dandam dan^'e^valandritdh 1 
side malsjdmvdpaJcyandtirbaldn balavattardh 11 
adjdtLdkah puroddsam svd ca lihydddhavistathd 1 
sidmyam ca na ^dl kasmiriiicit pravarletddharottaram 11 
“In case the king, without being inactive, does not 
award punishment to the culpiit, the stronger ones w'ould 
look at the weak like fish on a spear” : 

“A crow' would cat the sacrificial cake and a dog 
would taste the ofieiing, nobody w'ould possess anything, 
and everybody would go up and down ” 

sarvo dandajito loko diirlabho hi iucirnarah 1 
dandas^a hi blmdt sarvam jagadbhogdya kalpate 11 
“This whole woild is upheld by punishment, a right- 
eous man is rarely to be met with, it is only on account of fear 
of punishment that cver^'being helps the other.” 
devadanavagandharva raUdnisi paiagoragdh 1 
tcpi bhogdya kalpante dandenatva mpiditdh 11 
“Even gods, demons, Gandharvas, Raksasas, birds 
and 1 eptiles, having been subdued by punishment, sci’ve the 
purpose.” 

duycyuh saraavamdsca bhidyeran sarvasetavah 1 
sarvalokaprakopaSca bhaveddandasya vibhramdt 11 
“All castes would get polluted, all bonds w'ould break; 
thcie would be trouble ever^^vhere in case of want of ( there 
was no fear of) punishment ’ 

yalra sydmo lohildkso dandascarati pdpahd 1 
prajdslatra na muhyanli netd lelsddhu pasyati U 
“Wheie black -1 ed-eyed punishment, the destroyer 
of evil, moves about, there is no trouble among the people — 
^vhcn the bearer (of punishment) coirectly has taken the 

decision ” 

VIII, 44. 

yathd nayalyasrkpdtairmrgasya mrgayuh padam 1 
nnyellalhdnumdnena dharmaya nrpalih padam 11 
“As a huntei follow's the tiack of the (w'ounded ) w'ild 
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animal along the line of diipping blood, so a king should 
follow the track of luslicc thiough correct infeicncc.” 

VIII, 91 : 

ekohamasmltjatmanam yaltvam kalyana manyase 1 
miyarfi sthitaste hrdye^ah punyapapekfild munih 11 

*My dear, that you believe that you arc all alone (is 
not true, since) there is always present in your heart the 
sage, the seer of noble and evil acts ” 

The section on marriage-laws ends with the stanza 
(IX, 101 f) : 

anyonyasydvyahhicaro bhaveddmarandntikah 1 
efa dharmah samdsena jneyah stripumsayoh parafi 11 

“In brief the supreme rule for husband and wife is 
this : there should be mutual fidelity till death 

iathd nityam yateydtdm stripumsati tu krtaknyau 1 
yathd ndhhicaretdm iau viyuktdvitarelaram 11 

*‘So should the husband and wife, performing their 
duties, always so try that they are never separated and 
arc not faithless to each-other.’* 

The large number of commentaries^ on the Manu-Smrti 
that have been written in the diffcient regions of India prove the 
high reputation and honour that this work has enjoyed in the 
whole of the country. The oldest of the commentaries is [the 
M a n u b h a s y a] that of M c d h a t i t h i-, who probably 
wrote it in the 9th century A. D. [As Medhatithi names 
Asaha^a and Kumaiila and most probably quotes the view's of 
bahkaia, he is later than 820 A.D. And as the Mitaksaia consi- 
ders Medhatithi as an authoritative writei, he must be earlier 
than 1030. Most probably he flourished in between 823 and 
900 A.D.®] Perhaps he w’as an inhabitant of Kashmir. 
He has been quoted early in South Indian woiks. Medhatithi 
repeatedly refers to commentators, some of whom were of 
earlier and others of still earlier ages {cirantana). Therefore, it is 
ceitain that long before his age this law-book must have enjoyed 


(i. I’. V. K ,1 « r, Ibid, .VppendiN \ tu Vol. I, p CGo ches list of 
tl 5 co^wMitaru-!! on this ^^ork ] 

1 -'. IM. In CAi.sSnrttha J h .■», Iml , No :,ir>. Caleutta 1932; 
itA h\ tl r sAiinr in 3 Cditittn t<i2n.jG } 

h- F. V K & n c, Hmof> of DlmnnaiSsira, Vol. i, p 273.] 
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high esteem. The commentary, that is characlensed by high 
acruiacy and is important for explanations of difficult passsages, 
is that of G o \ I n d a r a j a^, \\ho might have written it in 
the 12tli centu.y A D. The more famous and the miost 
ficquenth printed :s the commentary written in the 15th 
centurv at VaianasI by Kulluka, who essentially w'as just 
a plagiat of the old work of Gov indaraja. 

The fame and importance of the law-book of Manu 
has leached even beyond India. The Buddhist law-books of 
Burma arc strongly influenced by the Indian work and most of 
them arc called also Man u-D hammasattham, ie. 
Manu-Dharma^astia The most important of these law-books is 
tlu Dhaminasattham^ attributed to King W a g a r u (1281-1306) 

'I In’! law-book is based on Indian law, as found in Manu and 
other Smrlis, but with the exclusion of the Vedic and Brahmani- 
tal elements, so far as they relate to sacrifices, sacraments and ex- 
piations Their law of punishment is built wholly on the theory 
of kaiman The law-books of Siam too arc associated wath the 
tradition of a law -giver Manu and arc influenced by the Indian 
lav\. In the Java Island too is found actually Manavadharma- 
sastia^ that is till today the law-book m the Bali Island. 

But the age of the Manu-Smrti must be considered to have 
been anterior to that of the coming into existence of the 
Dharmasastras ascribed to Narada and Brhaspati. 

The N a r a d a - S m r t i^, in its prose introductory fore- 
word, claims itself to be the ninth chapter.dealing with proper law, 

[i Rtlilcd ^\llh notes hy Visvanatha Naravana Mandlik, 
Bombas i8<% ] 

2 Kill" W’aqani’s Manu Dhammasattham, Text, Translation and 

Notes (preface In J o h n Jardinc ), Rangoon 1892 (Text and Trans- 
lation b\ T fort hammer) Cf Joll>, Rccht und Sitte § 13 and 
M H Bode, Tilt P.'tb Literature of Burma, 1909, pp 33, 85 ff See 
R Rost, Ind Stud I, 315 ff on a Burmese lass book in Pah under 
the title M a n u s ii r a, that probably differs little from our Manu-Smrti: 
On the Birmesc lass see also J Kohler, Zeitschrift fur sergl Rechts- 
ss'issenschaft 6, 1886, p 161 ff 

3 Edited and translated b>E C GJonker, cf Jo II), ibid p 
43andD sanH L a b b e r t o n, JRAS 1913, p 3 - [A Bergaigne’s 
Inscriptions Sanscritcs de Campa ct du Combodge (p 423) has an inscription 
in \\hich occur \ erseSf oneof \%hich verball> is identical with Manu^ II, 136 

iitlam bandhunayah karma itdya bhaiaU pancami 1 
clam mdnyaslhdnani gariya yadhuttaram II 

4 There is a bigger as ssell as a smaller recension of the text Jolly 
holds the bigger one to be the original and he has edited it in the Bibl fnd 
1885 and has translated it into a English in the SBE, sol 33, p XII, 
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of a selection made by the divine sage Narada from an ancient 
and exhaustive recension of the Manu-Smrti. It is questionable 
whether this prose foreword actually goes back to the author of 
the metrical Smrti and it is still moie questionable if the mythical 
“sloi y of the text” that IS nairated heie is at all historical^ In 
no case it is possible that the Narada-Smrti is derived from a 
recension of the Manu-Smrti, older than that of B h r g u. 
Tiic tradition, maintained m the Puianas, in which Bhrgu, 
Kiiiada, Bihaspati, and Ahgiras arc enumerated as the success- 
ive rcdactois of the Manu-Smrti, coi responds to a great measure 
with the actual condition. Thence it is certain that the Narada- 
Smrti is younger than the Manu-Smrti. It presents a very 
advanced stage of development in the treatment of law. It 
recognises 132 sub-divisions- of topics of disputes {evamefSm 
prabitedanam dvdlnmSacchalameva vai). In lieu of the 18 
topics of disputes {afladaia i^avahdrapaddm) of Manu, he 
has 15 types of slavery, 21 types of professions, 11 types 
of w'itncsscs, 5 types of ordeals; and in respect of the process 
of written piocccdings and documental y evidences he mentions 
things that make this vvoik clcaily appear younger than the 
Manu-Smrti. The word rfmarfl— dcnaiius, meaning a gold- 
coin, found in the Narada-Smrti, shows that in no case it was 
written before the 2nd century B.C and probably not before 
the 4lh century A.D.® In Bana’s Kadambari (7th century 


1. Cf. n a h 1 c r, SBC, vol 25, p XCVf, Jolly, SBE, vol 33, 
p \l ff aij<l Rctlu unU SiUc, p 21 f Ii is importanl that in an old Nepal 
rn.viuscnpt the i\ork IS actually called as the “Manava-Dharmasastra in the 
rcfrmion (samhita) rcicalcd b> Narada” (SBE, \ol 33, p. XII) 

(2 Arcordme to a quotation m the Mitaksnia on Ynjnasalkya, IT, 5, 
there are loB subdivisions thereof . efamna jnabhrdouyah salamafMiaram bhaud ] 
^ 3 I he w.i\»nng betxsctn c and 1 is a pcculi.irit> of Hellenic Greek, 

mil begins firsily not m the 2nd cenUir> A D (sic J. JolK, Rccht und 
X»ue p but inuih eaihcr (sic K B 1 u g g m a n n , Gncchisrhc Gram- 
luMik, 1 * 1 * *'' » published bv A ^ riiiiin b, Alunich 1913,. §§ 9 *tnd ti, 
Kciih.jRVS loi",, "joj f lAtn in case Rnnian cold coins came 



Gupta 
(P V. 


• i' i.p'soMs H ixU cnuui-s \ D. bee Sc\i ell ibid, p 
s I lie, \ cfl3,iarni'isasira,\'ol I p 204 f., has discussci c question 
< n r. , I q .,ivinrti .and $-x%Wihere is luAhmtr if. 
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AD ) \\c find an allusion to a la^\-book of Naiada^ and in the 
8th century AD. A s a h a y a %\Totc a commentary on the 
Narada-Smrti 

There aie some passages found in the Narada-Smrti too 
that \\eie taken from some older epigiammatie poetry. In an 
elevated language and with poclte aidour the witnesses are 
lemindcd about tiuthfulness m the couit of justice There it is 
said (I, 210 ff) — 

clamct.5doUiyajn talprahiih pavanamatmanah 1 
sat) am soargasya sopanam pardvarasya naunva 11 
asvamedhasahasram ca salyam ca tulayd dhrlam 1 
a^vamcdhasahasrdiltt saljameva viii^yaic 11 
bhurdhdrayali satycna satjcnodcti bhdskarah 1 
satjena vdytth plavale satyendpah sravanlt ca II 
salyamcva param ddnam salyameva param tapah 1 
saljameva paro dharmo lokdndmiti nah iriilam II 
ptlaraslvavalambanle ivayi sdkfitvamdgate 1 
tdrajifyali ktnlvasmdn ktm cdyam pdtayiyah 11 
saljamdlmd manufyasya salyc sarvam praltflhilam 1 
salyamuktvdlmandlmdnam Sreyasd sammyojaya 11 
“It is said that tiuth is a single means for attaining 
puiity of the soul, tiuth IS the cairici to the heaven, like 
boat that lakes us from one bank to another Thousand- 
horsc-sacrificcs and tiuth weie weighed on a balance and 
tiuth weighed heavier than thousand horse-sacrifices” .“With 
truth the earth upholds (all being ), wnth truth moves the 
sun, through ti uth blow'S the wind and through truth flows 
water ” “Tiuth is the highest gift, truth is the highest as- 
ceticism, truth is the supreme duty of man — this w'e have 
already heard.” “The fathers want that you must not de- 
pose as a witness. They ask — ^Will he so try that w^e may 
attain a better status or w'e go dowm into the helP [Properly 
When you come to depose as a witness, the fathers are 
anxious as to whether he wull carry us across anyhow, 
or if he W'lll drop us dowm.] Tmth is the Soul Itself of man, 
everything is based on truth therefore, you must speak the 
truth and lead yourself to the supreme heaven through 
truth. [Properly — connect yourself with the highest bliss 
through truth ] 

I. Buhlcr, SBE, vol 25, p, CVII, note 
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Moic closely associated with the Manu-Smrti, than the 
Karada-Smrli, is the B r h a s p a t i-S m r t i, that is presenred 
in fiagmcnts^ and in quotations in medieval Indian jurists. 
B’-ha.spali always begins with the teachings of Manu, that he 
completes or enlarges or upon which he comments. The Brhas- 
pali-Smrti is in fact a kind of “Varttika” on the Manava- 
Dhanma^astia". It passingly speaks about legal documents 
and prohibits burning of wddow's, a thing that is not seen in 
elder law-books. Brhaepati, how'ever, stands at several points on 
a mote elevated giound than that on w'hich stands Narada and, 
(hcicfoic, must be a century oi two younger than the latter. 
In the licatiscs on law', fiom the 9th century onwards, he is 
mentioned as an ancient rsi. [But since Katyayana looks upon 
B.luispatias an autiiority, he must, therefore, have flourished 
scxtral tcntuiics before him. Hence, Brhaspati cannot be 
placed later than the 4tli century A D. As he knew the extant 
Manu-Snirti, he w'as latei than Yajhavalkya and piobably 
later than Narada too, so Brhaspati must have flourished 
between 200 and 400 A D.® ). 

Proljably Narada as well as Brhaspati is younger than 
the y a j n a V a 1 k y a-S rn r t i, the Dharmasastia of Y a j ft a- 
v.ilkyah that in respect of antiquity, impoitancc and 
authority stands next to the Manu-Smrti. This w'oik too begins 
in tfic style of the Manu-Smrli; the sages approach Rsi Yajna- 
\ alk) .a to make inquiries about dharma, and then he presents 
to ihcm his book on law. This Rsi Yajnavalk)a, to w'hom is 
♦itiributcd the aulhoi*ship of this Dharmasastra, is most closely 
associated with, the Sukla-Yajurv'cda, where he is vciy often 
mentioned witli his patron Janaka Vidcha^. Obviously it is 
as'^uined that the ^ ajuavalk) a-Smrti belonged to the Sukla 
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A ajur\ cda and is leased on a Dharmasutra, that is no more avail- 
able to us and belongs to Eastern India. [Actually Yajfiavalkya 
is mentioned to be an inhabitant of Mithila,.] This hypothesis 
rcceiv'es its confirmation from the proved coirespondencc between 
the Vajuavalkya-Smrti and the Paiaskaia Grhyasufra^. 
[Although thcie aic some mantras^ quoted in this Smrti that 
aie found only in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, in the opinion of a 
scholar like P. V. Kane “No such conclusion that there 
was a diiarma«aslia of the White Yajurveda and that the 
Y.ljua\alk\a-Smrli was based thereon are warranted by the 
facts so far fui nished”^.] 

It can not be denied that Yajfiavalkya’s views are more 
model n and moi e advanced than those of Manu. The arrangement 
of the subject-matter is more concise, clearer and more syste- 
matic. The work ti cats in approximately three equally long sec- 
tions customs {actJra ), laws {vyavahara ) and expiations {prayaicilta ) 
In the section on law (Vyavaharadhyaya) the 18 topics of 
dispute of Manu arc not expressly mentioned, but we can infer 
that Yajilavalkya too had recognised this division*, but there 
occuis the 19lh topic regarding conditions of service, and the 
20lh section deals with “miscellanea” {prakimaKa), Whilst 
Manu prcscriljcs i ccording of the svitnesscs and ordeals with fire 
and water only as admissible evidences, Yajfiavalkya speaks in 
detail about diafting and examination of written documents and 
he describes five types of oidcals. The occurrence of the word 
nanaka for com (II, 240) and some passages that reveal his 
acquaintance with Gicek astrology go to prove that the Yajfia- 

\alkva-Smrti could not have been wiitten earlier than the 3rd 
0 

or 4th ccntuiyAD. 

[P. \ Kane has examined this view elaborately and he 
is of the opinion that since the Yajfiavalkya-Smrti mentions the 
arrangement of the naksatras fiomthe Krttika to the Bharani 


1 Othci icfcrcnccs with regard to the Sukla-Yajurvcda, so m respect 

of the mantras, arc, however, doubtful, P v Bradke Dber das 
Manva Grhva-Sutra, p 7 ff . shows correspondences with the Manava- 
Grhvasuia Accordme to B e a m a n. On the Sources of the Dharma- 
sastra of hfanu and Yajnavalkya, Yajfiavalkya had at times utilized the 
then exislinc Dharnia— and Gfhyasutras more than the Mami-Smrti haddone_ 
[2 1' or example yavost (Vaj S 5, 26=Yaj Smfti I, 23^) , ye samand 

(Vaj S iq, 45 =yaJ Snifti I, 254 , etc ] 

3 History ol Dharmafiastra, vol I, p. 183 ) 

[4 Yaj Sm IT, 240-241.] 

Wiptcfni*?; HI, 37 * 
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and not from the A^vinl to the Revatl as settled in the time of 
Varahamihira in the 5th century A.D., the Yajnavalkya-Smrti 
can not be of a pci iod so late as the 4th century A.D. It appears 
that Vajna\alkya did not know* of astrology anything more 
than v.’hat was cun ent in days of the Brahmanas and Grhya- 
sutras. Further Yajnavalkya prescribes fines for persons who 
counterfeited natiakas. Now this nanaka is a gold coin bearing 
the picture of the goddess Nannaia of the Kushan kings^, who 
« id not rise to power before 78 A.D. This would place Yajna- 
alkya afici 1 00 A D Concluding P. V. K a n e says that there 
»•» nothing to prevent us from holding that the extant Smrti was 
(Ornposed in the first two centuries of the Christain era or even 
a century earlier®.] 

In respect of language, style and subject-matter the 
Dhai masdstra of Yajnavalkya, like that of Manu, shows points 
of contact with gnomic poetry. Thci c arc again several passa- 
ges in which the language of the text-book goes over to that of 
gnomic poctiy; but tlicir number in Yajfiavalkya is not so large 
as in Manu. 

For example, the stanza (I, 348) on destiny and 
man’s action belongs to gnomic poetry.® In respect of the 
Bi.ihmana’s position of superiority and in icgard to the 
relationship of the piicst and the king, Yajnavalkya is in 
agreement \Nith Manu. So in I, 199 he says: 

sarvaiya prabhavo viprah iruladhyayanaSiUnah 1 
tebhyah kriydpardh iresthaslebhyopyadhyalmaviltamah 11 
“Ofall the mastris arc the Biahmanas, who aic dc\otcd 
to the study of the Veda; superior to them arc those who 
have oflcicd sacnficcs; and those who know the soul arc 
fuithcr supciior.” 

iidUih paralQTo dharmo nrpunam yadrondrjitam 1 
^ diyetSf draiyam prajahhyttkabho\am sadd II 

Ihere is no higher duty foi kings than making gift 
to Biahmanas the wealth gained in fight and (the gift of) 
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perpetual fcailcssncss to the people ” And so as in the 
Manu-Smrti, so also in the Yajnavalkya-Smrti, there are 
philosophical sections. In the chapters on the duties of 
anchorites (III, 45 ff.) and of ascetics (III, 56 ff ) occur 
also the teachings of Samkhya and Yoga and general ascetic 
morals In III, 66 is described dhaima ; 

saljamaslcj'amakrodho hrxh laucam dhirdhrtirdamah 1 
samyalcndnyala vtdyd dharmah sarva udahrtah 11 
“ rruthfulncss, abstaining from theft and anger, mo- 
dcsl), purity, patience, self-control, subduing the senses, 
sciences, the dhaima is comprehended in its entirety in 
these.” In III 67 the teachings about multiplicity of the 
soul IS illusliatcd with a loving picture . 

mssaranh yaiha lohapindallaptat sphulingakah 1 
sakasadatmanasladvadalmanah prabhavanli hi II 
“As spaiklcs spring up from a glowing clump of iron, 
so from atman spi ing up the dlmans (i e the individual souls 
fiom the universal soul.”) 

Here we find also (III, 72 ) a wholly embryological and 
anatomical section in which tnler alia are accurately enume- 
rated the iicivcs, the muscles, veins and hairs of the body — 
dvasaplahsahasram hrdayadabhimhfrtdh 1 
hitdhUd ndma nddyastdsdm madhye Sahprabham 11 
mandalam lasya madhyasiha dlmd dipa ivdcalah 1 
sa jdcyaslam viditvcha punardjdyatc na hi 11 
“There arc seventy two thousand veins, called “good” 
and “bad”, that come out of the heait, in the middle of 
these shining like the moon theic is a ciicle, in the centre 
of It stands Atma like a motionless lamp • one should know 
Him, having knoun Him one is not reborn”. (Ill, 108 f ) 

In the verse that follows Yajnavalkya says — 
jiieyam cdtanyakamaham yadddilyddavdptavdn 1 
yogasdstram ca matprdptam jneyam yogamabhipsatd 11 
“One should know the Aranyaka, what I have known 
from the Sun, and the Science of Yoga, that has been 
revealed by me, one who wants to know Yoga should 
know It 

I Probably 've are to understand by this the Yajnavalkya-Janaka- 
Samvada of the Mahabharata XIT, 310-318, in sihich the teni-himrs of 
Sdmkliya have been explained. 
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Associated tsitli the ci cation of man (III, 118 ff. ) is 
the fheor)' of rebirth and its dependence upon noble and 
evil deeds (III, 131 IT ). Here we find also the well-known 
compaiison of the soul with an actor as in Sariikhya : 
jaiha hi bharalo varmirvarnayatyaimanastanum 1 
namlrupdni kurvanastathalmd karmajdsfanuh 11 

“As an actor paints his body with colours, wliilst 
he assumes difici ent forms, so docs Atman assume (different ) 
bodies begot by His own activities (III, 162)”. 

On the Dharma^astra of Yajnavalkya too there arc 
many conirnentaiics The most famous one is the one com- 
posed by tlic bcggai -monk Vi j n a n c I v a r a, the M i t a k- 
s a r a. This Mllaksaia is moic than a commentary : it is a 
juristical li catisc that is based on the Yajnavalkya-Smrti. Vijna- 
newasa was a South Indian who lived in the second half of the 
lllh century A.D. His work was held in esteem caily in the 
South .and also in VaianasI and in a laigc pait of North India, 
and undet the Biitish rule loo its section on law's of inheritance', 
for the puiposc of modem legality as w'cll, has been of 
iinpoi tanco thiough C o 1 c b r o o k c’s tianslation. On the 
Milaksaia, too ihcic aic veiy many commcntaiics®. 

[In addition to this Y.ijfiav.'ilkya, we find mention of 
\ rddh.i V<«)navalk\.i, Yoga Y.ljn.n .alkya .and Brhad Yajna- 
valky.i as Sim li-w'i ilci s. Tiic Mitaksara and Apa- 
i.uka fuqucutl) quote fiom Vrddhayajnavalkya, who w'as 
a wijM on Vvavahaia and Piayai'ciita. Further the Mitak- 
c‘ms Ihhndv.ljn.walkya on Piajaicilla. So Vrddha 
\aj!iavalk>.i and Briiadyajnavalk) a must have flouiishcd 
iKioir' noo A 1). 
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nnr» . ‘ ^ J “ « ^ ^ Y * existed m a peiiod cailiei tlian 

COO A.D., since he is cjiiotcd by Vaeaspatimisra, who wrote his 
N y a > a s u c I n i b a n d h a in the yeai 808 of the Vikrama 
cia. i e. in fMI -42 A D.^] 

One of ilie famous teacheis of the Sukla-Yajui veda is K a t- 
> ) a n a. of w Iiosc Smrti- w c find only fragments tin ough quo- 

tations m l.itci-d.n jurists. So fai as weaie able to conclude from 
the asailablc citations it appears that possibly the Katyayana- 
Smrti m.i\ ha\ e been \ ci y similai to the Smrti of Brhaspati in 
icsptci of the contents and that piobably it was w'ritten in ab- 
out the rame age. [But since Katyayana often quotes the 
\icw of Bihnsp.iti, the formci must liavc been a few' centunes 
\oungci than the lattci. Ihis iippci age limit is the 3id or the 
llh ccntui) .\ D. Fuilhci Katjayana is quoted bj Visvarupa. 
llciicc the a«g(; ol K a t y a ) ana ina\ be said to be in between 
tlic hh and jlh cciitun A.D."*] Of the large number of Dhanna- 
^astias, that aic known only fiom quotations, may be mentioned 
the one .iicnlicd to Vy as a* that ism agreement at many 
places wall Naiad i, Brhaspati and Katva>ana and another 
iliat of I’ 1 t a m a h a^, who is quoted as an authority m 
Brhaspati. IioiuHailta too aic quoted o\ci 50 stanzas 
on juiistic topics that aic not found m the above-mentioned 
JOhaimasastia ol Hailta, and, thcicforc, have been quoted 
fiom some youngei Haiita-Snirti 

'I hcic must ha\c been a large number of BrnrUs**, younger 
than these and othci Smrtis, out of which ha\e sprung up some 
Smrlis that arc pitsci\ed 111 manuscripts and have been bi ought 


ic)27 and Kaija) 'niasrnrlisaioddharafi or Kai\a>ana-5nirii on \>a\anara 
(1 iws and piotuhiic) Tc\t (u constructed ) , ti.'iiisl.'ilion notes and intro- 
duction Iw 1’ V K.-int, Bombay 1933] 

[3. P. V K. me, History of Dbaimasastia,\oI I, p 217 tj 

4 In the deeds of gift wc often find cited cci tain \ erscs in Inch great 
religious merit is accorded for gift and which aie attributed m V>asa Many 
ol tlie*sc verses .arc taken fiom the Mahabluliata and many from the Vyasa- 
Smrti, sccJol ly,JR\S 1913, 6?! «■ (Kdiiions AnSb 1905 and Jivananda 

Vidya^sagwa, Cjakutta dcs Pjl.iniaha, TeM und Obersetzung, 

Lcip/ig 1902 (Wurzburger Diss ) 

6 y.ljriavalKa 1,41. enumerates 20 authors of Dh^asastr^ 
Ihesc very names (in anotlier order) occur also in the Agni-Purana i 6a 
the Virarriitrmlaya 37 and m the Nirnayasindhu 131 Smrtis arc cited, 
bhainiao Vithal, JBRAS 22,335 
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nisi in ut^» Tlscy do nol Heat dhanna as a whole, but only 
in parts. All these \soiks asc attiibulcd to difTcicnt gods and 
r'is, most of v.Iiom me such as aic clscwhcic loo ucll knossn as 
authors of Dliarmasastras Frequently many works arc attri- 
buted to one and the same author and they arc distinguished by 
me of the expressions L a g h u (“small”), B r h a d (“big” ). 
V r fl d h a (“old”) from one anotlicr. Thus one of the collec- 
tions contains 28 Srnrtis*, and among them thcic is one Laghu- 
Airi-Samlnta, an Atii-Samhila, a Vrddha-Atri-Samhita, a 
J.,atThu-HrirIta-Smrti and a Vrddha-Harita-Smrti, an Ausanasam 
Dharma<risiram of 51 Slokas and only one Ausanasa-Smrti in 9 
ndliy.'ivas, an Angirasa-Smrti, one Yama-Smrti, one Apastamba- 
Smfti, etc. To them belong also the Brhal-Manu-Smrti and one 
Viddha-Mnnu-Smrti, that aic not identical with the Manava- 
Dharma<aslia, but they arc much younger woiks-. In the Maha- 
bharata and in the Purfmas, there arc many pieces that arc 
not difTereni from such Smrtis^. The propel law' is treated in 
none of these tests, but only customs and religious usages (dcara) 
.and <'\\nM\om{fml}aIatta). We do not know even the approxi- 
mate .u'C of any of these w oiks One of the more important 
and relatively older of llu st woiks is the P a r a s a i a-S m r t i*, 
on which Madlia\a wiolc a commentary in the 14th century 
A. I). J he authoi of this Smrii, in his mli eduction, calls Iiim- 
‘rifa “niudrrner” and states that he is picscribing rules for 
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the modem Kali-Age, whilst Mami, Gautama and Samkha- 
hkhita have codified lulcs for the former ages : 

[krlc ill manavd dhamaslrclayam gautamdh smrtdh 1 
dvdparc SamkhaliUiitdh Lalau pdrdSardh smrldh 11] 

Since \ajiiavalk\a names onePaiasaia as an authority on 
dharma, it is not ccitain thatPaiasara quoted by Medhatithi [in 
the 9th ccntui-) A D ] is identical with the author of our Smrti. 
[^ Ve may, ho\vc\ cr, w ith P. V Kane, assign him to some 
period between the fust and the fifth century A D A mueh 
) oungei w ork is, how e\ er, the B r h a t-P a r a s a r a-S m r t i, 
“the great Para<ara-Smrli”, that in fact is approximately five 
times as big as the Paiasaia-Smrti. 

}vIorc impoi tant than these modern Smrtis aie the Dhar- 
m a n 1 b a n d h a s. They arc systematic and partly very volu- 
minous treatises on dharma. These began to be written approxi- 
mately in about the eleventh ccntuiy A D and they have conti- 
nued to be written dowm upto the recent days. Many of these 
works arc important on account of a large number of quotations 
contained in them thatw'crc taken from cailier woiks that are 
now lost to us. They unlike Smrtis, weic notwiitten in the 
schools of dharma, but were usually wiilten by ministcis, jurists 
and similai other personalities under orders of the kings. One 
of the oldest of these w'oiks is the Smrtikalpataru, also 
called Smrtikalpadruma or Krtyakalpataru^, 
of L a k s m I d h a r a, foreign minister of one King Govinda- 
candra, who is piobably identical w'lth King Govmdacandra 
of Kannauja, who ruled between 1105 and 1143 AD The 
work speaks about all the parts of religious (//larmo, about the 
rightsof the king and about legal proceedings In the 1 2th century 
Halayudha, the Chief Justice of King Laksmanasena of 
Bengal, wTotc one Brahmanasarvasva® on the daily duties of the 
Brahmanas. Important is the Smrticandrika of D e v a n na- 
il h a 1 1 a < This w'ork, that w'as probably written in about 1200 
AD, is divided into several sections, of which only one, namely 
that dealing W'lth the law of inheritance {ddyabhdga) has been 
printed. In betw'een 1260 and 1309 H e m a d r i wrote his 

[1 History of Dharmaiastra, Vol I, p 195 ] 
fa Published, in ii vols in GOS, 1943-1955 1 _ 

[3 Published (and Edition), Calcutta 1839 edition, Calcutta 

19G0, Published also lithographically m samvat 1943 ] 

[4 Edited and Published in 6 parts. Govt Oriental hbiary, Mysore 

I9i4-i9ai ] 
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\.)]uiinnotib uoiL the C a I u i v a j g a c i n t a m a n i*, that in 
r> big rh.ipltrs deals with vows, gift', places of pilgi image, 
ndemption, ‘racldha and saciifidal calender and is replete with 
qnotations from the Puranns and Sin^lis. Hemadii was a mlnh- 
Ut ami iccoid-kccpcr oi two mighty lulcis of the Yadava- 
cU In the i4ih ccntur\ Candcbvaia [of Mithila], sou 
of a minister and himself a minister of King Harasimhadeva 
(about 1325 A. D ) wide a voluminous compendium 
S ni r t i r a t n a k a i a® and a small w'ork, the Krl\acinta- 
in a n i, that deals with religious duties. In about 1475 lived 
in llu cmui of King Ha linai Tirana in IMitlnla the juiist 
Varasp.uimisra who wide dificrcnt Cintaman s (w ish-jcw els ) on 
»evrral branches of dhanna'. The M a d a n a p Ti i i | a t a-* of 
Visvesvara, whose patron was king Madan.ipala (about 
1300-1370 A D. ), ticats religious usages and also laws of inheri- 
tance and expiations. This woik too is cxtiaoidinaiily lidi in 
quotations fiom Sniiiis, such as Manu, Vrddha-Manu, Brhacl- 
M.anu, .\iri, Visnu, Wddha-Visnu, Brhad-\hsnu, Vajhavalkya, 
Yni>i-Yajfi.i\alkya, Vrddha-Yajriavalkya, etc. and also fiom 
dhfi dharnn nibandhas as well as from 21 cliffcicnt Puranas. 

Whilst these works mainly deal with leligious duties ami 
iisigrs, there aic othci compendia that deal with ical laws 
{t )ih>.hdra) Probably in the 15th ccntiuy J i m u I a v a - 
li a n a wkiic his D h a i m a r a t n a. The section dealing with 
the I uvs of inheritance, the D a y a b h g a^, is the chief woik 
of ilie Bengal school of law, R a g h u n a n d a n a, in the IGth 
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tcnlun, wiolc liih \ oluniinoub S 111 r t i I a tt v aMn 28 sections, 
among wmcli of pailiculai impoi lance aic those on the 
supcinatuial 01 deals, laws of inheiilance and juiispiudence In 
the nth ccntm-> N i 1 a k a n t h a wiote the Bhagavanta- 
b h a s k a 1 a- in 12 ia)s (Mayukhas), and Kama la- 
k a 1 a, a cousin of Xilakaniha, biought out a voluminous hte- 
raiy pioduction the N 1 1 n a y' a s 1 n d h u®, that even now is 
considcicd authonlatnc foi icligious piaclices in Mahaiastra. 
Apart ft om his bigger 01 k the DhaimatattvaisthelSiid- 
r a d h a r ni a t a 1 1 \ a, called also iSiidi akamalakara^ 
that dcsciibcs the rights and duties of the Sudias Mitra- 
m i b 1 a, the commentator of the hi 1 1 a k s a 1 a, is also the 
author of the V I r a m 1 1 r o d a y a^, a \oIuminons encyclopae- 
dia, that ticats not Jaw exclusively, but contains also sections 
on Medicine, Astrology, Bhakti and Moksa In the 18 th 
ccntuiy many Dhai-mambandhas w'cre compiled by native 
panditas at the behest of English ofliceis 

Lastly It may be mentioned that in lecent yeais scholars 
ha\ c w lillen special woiks on dififeicnt topics of law. Thus for 
example tlieic is extant a complete literature on adoption, 
such as the Dattakamimamsa ofNandapandita 
(of \’aranasi) WTittcn in the 17 th century and the 
Dattarka 01 Dattaputrarka ofDada Kharagji 
Konei i writttcn in the year 1769 ® A.D. 


1 Several times printed in India 

2 I hat IS to say “Sun of Bhagavanla”, so called because the work 
was w ritteii at the command of the Rajput prince Bhagavantadeva (in 
about 1640 A D ) The “lav” dealing with real jurisprudence (vyava- 
hara) has b^cn repeatedly printed in India, so Bombay 1826 by B o r ra d- 
a 1 1 c, who has also translated the work into English (Surat 1827). 

3 Bombay 1868 and several times printed in India 

4 Editions published in Bombay 1862, i 877 » 1880 


r, It should not be confused with the Mitaksara commentary tliat too 
has the same title, that means “rise (i e rise of the moon of law), written 
by M 1 1 ra m 1 s r a in honour of Wasimha”. His patron vvas the same 
Virasimha who in the year 1602 was assassinated by Abul Fa?! The work 


6 Tlie Dattakamimamsa has been printed several times in Indm 
ICC Sutherland (Calcutta 1821, 2nd cd 1 834) , too_ has translated 
English this work along with the D a 1 1 a k a c a n d r 1 k a See also J 
J o 1 1 y, Ober emt, Handschrift des Dattarka, S BayA 1908, und Die Adop- 
tion in Indicn, Wilrzburg 1910, p 6. 
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ARTHASASTRA (NITISASTRA) 

The Indians undei stand by the teim A i t h a s a s t r a all 
the theories and manuals taken together that deal with piactical 
life — Technique, Domestic Economy, Administration and in 
particular Politics. The most important bianch of Arthasastra 
is Politics that is mentioned also as the independent science of 
Niti^astra, the science of ‘‘guidance” or of “government ” 
In particular knowledge is necessary for the king for 
the purpose of domestic affairs and for administration. It 
constitutes a section of “Politics”, so much so that sometimes 
the term Arthasastra and Nitisastra are used as synonyms. 
Since the Indians could not conceive of any form of 
administration, other than monarchial, this science is called 
alsoRajaniti, “King’s Politics”, and since the most important 
instiument of administration was the power of punishment, it 
was called also Dandaniti, “Punishment Politics.” 

The development of Arthasastra is associated with the 
three aims of life {tnvarga), and so it offers three aims to human 
being ; d h a r m a (performance of religious and customary 
duties, a r t h a (useful acquisition and possession of property 
and gold ) and k a m a (enjoyment of sexual pleasure ). PatanjalP 
was already familiar with this discipline, Asvaghosa knew it and 
it has several times been referred to m the Mahabharata^, in 
the Manu-Smrti and in the Tantrakhyayika. We are not in a 
position to state the time since when these sepaiate sciences came 
to stand foi each of the three constiuent parts of the invarga. 
In the Caranavyuha, belonging to the Atharvaveda PariiSistas, 
about whose antiquity we know nothing beyond this that Artha- 
^astra is mentioned as an Upaveda or a “subsidiary Veda” of the 
Rgveda. But is is the product of a purely Brahmanical effort to 
attribute all knowledge, including even the most secular sciences, 
as connected with the Vedas. Bhasa knew the Arthasastra®. 


34 , Varttika 9 In the HiranyakcSi- 
^’^snu-Sm^tl cn o’ Arlha and Kama are personified In the 

ai( mputionwpL pursuit for attainment of three objeemes of life 

cutioned among the preliminary duties of house-holder 

Uharmasastra 3 ^ 1 ) claims to be an Arthasastra, a 

Uliarmasastra and a Kamasastra, sec abote I, 272, ti/ans p. 326 

13), wi*tlioiVnaIif,no°w^'^ P»aty»iayaugandharayana (act II, verse 

Niii, so in the. Piatf *- entire drama is a glorification of 

in 111. Piatimanatake [The translator is unable to read m the 
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In the LaHtn\ istara' it is included among the sciences that were 
learnt by Siddhriilha In the M.ihabhaiata (XII, 58, 

1 IT) the gods and Wise Brhaspati, Visalaksa, Usanas, the 
thousand-eyed Mahendra, [Sahasraksa Mahendra], Manu, 
’^on of Praccla':, Bhrir€'id\»ya and Gaurasiras are named as the 
“originator of the king’s science*’ {rajasastrapra'ietarah). 
Elsewhere as well thcic appear partly the same teachers who 
arc named as authors of Dharmasastra and Aithasastra Fiom 
this piobabK we maj conclude that m couise of time 
AithaCistia blanched off fiom Dhaimasastia or that in the 
beginning, before piopei the Arthasaslra schools originated, both 
the sciences wcic taught in the same school as kings 
duties-” [rajadhormal Indeed thcic have ahva^s existed 
topics that ha\c been common to both the sciences Already in 
the old Dharmasfitias^ there were treated topics that fell w'lthin 
the juiisdiction of Aithasastra, so for example the lay-out of 
cities and palaces, the appointment of officers, the types of 
tariffs and taxes and the oiganisation of the army The metrical 
Dhai-maCistiasthatwc possess ah cady pi esuppose the existence 
of Aithaslstra as an independent discipline^ Yajnavalkya 
(II, 21 y and Narada (I, 39) ha\c expressly laid down as firm- 
ly standing the lulc that in ease there is opposition between 
Dhaiinasastra and Aithasastia, the foimei prevails over t e 
latter* 

[jalra vipralipalUh syaddharmasastrarthaiastrayoh 1 

arlhaiaslroUamulsrjya dharmasdslroktamdcaret 11] 

Thcic arc fundamental differences existing m icspect 
of the mode of administration prcsciibcd in the Uvo sciences. 
Arthasastra deals more with actual conditions, w 1 st laim 


\crsc 13 of Act ir of the Pralijha>augandharayana the meaning gwen by 
W 'I he stanza reads — , -1 t 1 l 

aTl/mdsIrat’utwgrdhi jjcflho gojmlakah suiiltl 
gtindhauadieft oq}dviasdli capjaitupalahalt 11 J 

This may be tianslated as orflnsastra and e\en the 

“ I he eldest son Gopalaka is •'»" " , , expert in wrestling.” 

younger brother of Gopala is later of Gandhai 

1 Ed Lefmann, p ijb 

2 Jacobi (blil. 1912, p “a „ 1 1 „ ynMG 67. iQi'?, P Qt 

there was any real school of Arthasastia Cl J Y j ’ ^sumes the dis- 
Hillcbiandt. ZDMG69, 1915, P “ 

tmction between the schools _ -- 35 

3 So in the Apj^tamblya-Dha^utia ^ 

4 The same holds good I, 344 ff , Visnii 3 38 f 

1 Passages like hfai.u 7, 1 35 ^ , Yajn^ a,Ky , J4| 


smrti Passages like imuhu /, •* > Arihasastia 

etc pres ipposc a tciniinology sthittb H 

lait/iaidilrdtlu balaiaddfiaimahstiamiti slfiitw J 
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iaslia often lays down only die ideal rcquiicments. What for 
one science appeals to be particularly essential is considered 
by the other as subsidiaiy and is passed over. Thus 
in Arthasastra they teach torture in matter of legal proceedings 
and ordeal is passed over, whilst Dharmasastia speaks only 
about the latter, in case both of them are feasible^. Besides the 
axioms too of the two sciences aie different : Dharmasastra 
prescribes duties, that are based on the revelation, the 
^nili, whilst Arthasastra on the contrary presciibes standard 
rules for attainment of particular material objectives, 
without taking into consideration cither religion or morality 2 . 
It IS on this account that the Buddhists too arc wholly opposed 
to Aithasastra. In the Jatakamala^ the principle of the king’s 
science (Rajasastra) that morality {dharma) prevails only sp 
long as it IS not opposed to gain (atiha) is expressly refuted and 
Nili is said to be on the same level as falsehood : 

tatah sa vtdvdnapi rdjasdstramai thdmvrtiyd gatadharmamdrgam 1 
dhai mdnuragena dadau gajendram nilivyatikena na sathcakampe 1 
mukio mayd ndma sametya geham samantato rdjyamhhuihamyanH 
yanmatsamipam punrdgatastvarh na nxlimdrge kuSalost tasmdt 11 
Ex aedy like legal aphorhms, the counsels for the conduct 
of the king, the oldest teachings on a r t h a and n i t i, must 
have for a long time been in circulation either in the form of 
memorial verses or in that of epigrams before proper schools 
and sastras came into being. It is why we find in the Maha- 
bharata, at many places, dharma — and niti-epigrams placed 
promiscuously*. Many sections in the Mahabharata are directly 
short Nitisastras or extracts from diem®. The existence of an 


1. Cf Jolly, ZDMG 67, p 49 ff, 94 f 

2 Magha in the Sisupalavadha II, 30 says “One’s own prosperity 
and defeat of the enemy — these are the two things that go to make all nitty 
&< t. also above p. 316 

almodayah parajySmrdvayam viiiritiyate 1 
tadufikrlya krtibhinacaspatyam pratayate 11 

3 IX, 10, XXXI, 52 f. 

4 So in the dialogue ofViduram the bookV, in particuliar in the 

chapters 33 > S®* 37 39 Full of niti-stanzos is also the book XII and in 

paiticular its chapters 80 ff , 93 ff., 103 ff, 112, 114 f., 118 f, 168 

, 5 Pass^cs like the Mahabharata I, 140, where Minister Kanika 

at \ ises King piirtaras^ra as to how a king should struggle unscrupulously for 
enemy or those like IV, 4, where directions are given for 
kind of "kniga” for dealings with kings As 
Nitiiistra** chapter XV, 5-7, might have been bf)rrowcd from an actual 
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Ai lhasastra is definitely hinted at in book XII of the Maha- 
bharata. It is narrated here that Creator Biahman himself 
^\^otc a huge book in 100,000 seetions, in which the whole of 
t r i V a r g a had been explained. With the intention of 
making the woild prosperous and foi establishment of trivarga 
he has created liic science of Dandaniti. This is followed by a 
table of contents of this manual that apparently corresponds 
closely to that of an Arthasastra. It is further said that this 
m»inual ofniti was learnt first of all by sublime Siva, theGreat- 
Lyed (Vis'aklksa ), and it was abridged m view of the shoitness 
of human-life. This abiidgcmcnt (in only 10000 sections) was 
learnt b> God Indra and he abridged it further into 5000 sec- 
tions. This newly abiidgcd vcision called Bahudantaka (of 
Bahudantin, a courtier of Indra) was further abiidged into 
3000 sections b) Brhaspati and was named Barhaspatya Finally 
it was abridged into 1000 sections b) Kavya (i e. Usanas)k 

The Indian ornate poets show much familiarity with Niti- 
sastra. Study of this discipline is prescribed as compulsory for 
poets and eminent poets arc seen to attach gieat importantce to 
parade their knou ledge of this science. Thus Kalidasa demon- 
strates his knowledge of Nitisastra in the Raghuvamsa (XI, 55, 
XII, 69; XVII, 45 etc.), Bharavi m the Kiratarjumya(I and 
II ) and Magha in the whole of the canto II of the Sisupalava- 
dha. Somodeva in his Kathasaritsagara demonstrates his know- 
ledge of Niti5astra. The piinciples of Nitisastra that Kalhana 
in the Rajatanginl (4, 344 ff,) puts into the mouth of King 
Lahtaditya point to the afliliation of this science to Kashmir. 

The oldest woiks on Arthasastia have not come down to 
us It follows from the above referred to Mahabharata-passages 
that Indian tradition considered Brhaspati to be the founder 
of Arthas'astra®. At another place in the Mahabharata ( III, 
32, 60 f.) Draupadi says that she has heaid the niti-theorics 


I Mahibh Xrr, 59 » 28 ff , 76 ff In the Kautiliya-Arlhasaslra Visa- 
laksa, Bahudanliputra, Brhaspati and Usanas are mentioned ^ authors 
of Artha Cf alsoKamasutra, p 3 ^ where it is said that from the creator’s 
gicat work on 1 1 I V a r g a Manu separated the part dealing with d h a r m a. 
Brhaspati, that dealing with artha, .and Naiidin, 6ivas attendant, 
that on k a in a , 


2 Brhajjiaii was at ,the same 
H 1 1 U b r a n d t in the Fcstschrifi 
Lukayata ami Attliasastia 


time the teacher of Lokayata See 
Kuhn, p 20 on the ronnection of 
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propounded by Brhaspati when a Biahmana-scholar was con- 
veying her to her brothers : 

\brdhmanam me pita purvam vdsaydmdsa panditam 1 
sopi sarvdmimdm prdha pitre me bharatar^abha 11] 

In Bhasa’s Pratimanataka (p. 79 ) Ravana says that he 
has studied the Barhaspaty a-A rthasastra. But un- 
fortunately of this Arthasastra of Brhaspati we possess aversion 
that is very much altered and replete with modern elements^. 
In particular in adhyayas II and III the text that has come down 
to us inter aha carries against heretics tirades that certainly do 
not stand in any ancient Arthasastra The position that it is not 
possible to verify the observations of the Barhaspatyas quoted 
at several places in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra goes to prove 
that only a small portion of the little extensive work should have 
belonged to the old Arthasastra of Brhaspati. 

By far the most important work of the Arthasastra literature 
is the Kautiliy a-A rthasastra, i.e. the text-book of 
the art of administration and government, that is attributed to 
Kautilya (or Ganakya or Visnugupta), the minister of King 
Chandragupta of ihe Maurya dynasty. No other work of Indian 
literature provides us with so rich amount of information about 
ancient Indian political and social conditions as does this book, 
of which the existence has been known to us since long ago^, 
although its text came to be known for the first time in 1909®. 


I It has been edited by F W Thomas in Le Museon, p 3, t i. 
No 2, March 1916 An (unauthorised) reprint is No. I of the Panjab 
Sanskrit Series, Brihaspati-Sutra or the Science of Politics according to the 
school of Brhaspati ed by F. W Thomas, with Introductory Remarks 
and Indexes by Bhagavad Datta, Lahoie 1921. 

2. Cf Th. Aufi echt, ZDMG 28, 1874, 104, Th Zac h ana e, 
Beitragc zur indischen Lexikographie (1883), p 43, and WZKM 20,306, 
A Hillcbrandt, Uber das Kautiliyasastra und Verwandtes, Breslau 
1908 [Some other important publications are — Hindu Political Thought 
and Its Mct^hysical Foundation by Vishwanath Prasad V arma, 2ndcdn, 
Patna I9'i9> Some Aspects of Hindu Polity — D R Bhandarkar, Benares 
1929 , Substance ol Hindu Polity — Chandra Pi akash B li a m b h r 1, 
Meerut 1959, Rajadharma by K V Rangasii ami Aiyargai , Adyai 1941. 

Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, London, 2nd Edn 
i960 J By far the most important work is K P. Jayasw'al, Hindu Polity 
Second Edition, Bangalore, 1943] 

On K a u 1 1 1 y a see also Kautilya by Nara> an Chandra Bandyo- 
padhyaya Calcutta 1927. On Mauryan Polity, see V R Ramachandra 
Madrsw i9^i*j *932> and also A S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, 

the edition of R Sham a Sastri, Myrsorc 1909, 2nd 
[W 1 n t c r n i t 7 quotes from (he latter edition], a 

author was published fiom 
gal 111 1915; (iis several parts w'lth a translation had come out 
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The work is WTittcn in prose and is composed m admixture of 
the sutra and bhas)a-slylcs^. Sometimes epigrammatic stanzas 


a.lrc:ul\ tirl’cr, Ind Am 38 and 39) Oa textual criticism of 

important cssa\s ofj J o J 1 > , ZDMG 68, 1914, 345 
It, 60, loi'j, 3G9 ff, 71, 1917, ji4 IT , and J J Sorabji, Some Notes 
on the \dh\^tsha-Pr'lf an, Book II of the KautilKam Arthasastram, 
Dis'; (\\ur7hiirg) 1914 Book I has Jicen translated into Italian by M 
\ .illiuri in the Rnista dcgli Studi Or VI, 1317 IT, Roma 1915 and 
into Gcrni'in b\ Joll^, ZDMG 74, 1920, 321 ff Sc\cral passages base 
been translated l)\ Otto Stein, Megasthenes und Kautilja, Wien 1921, 
SWA Cr also j oil), nil altindisi lies Lehrhuch dei I’ohtik in den \er- 
itandhingcn der I Haiipt\crsanimlung der Intcinat Vereinigung lur 
vcrgleichendc Rrchtswisvtnschaft und \ olkwirtschaftslchre 1911, Berlin 
igi2, p thf IT Xait ndn Nath L a u. Studies in Ancient Indian Polity, 
London 191^ is basctl on the first part of this work and the same author’s 
Inter-State Rtlations 111 India, Part I, Calcutta and London 1920, is based 
on Its second part [that \\ knew onI> from the discussions in the JRAS 
1921, GijfT] [i\ N Lass, Interstate Relations in Ancient India also 
III the Ind \nt 49, 1920, 129 IT, 148 ff , 176! ] 


1 It IS liardls possibh to separate the sutras from the commentary 
(Wmifl) cicarls Sham a Sastri ( Translation, p XXIII) belies es that 
the cat( h-words standing at the end of the 150th chapter arc composed as 
sutras, but he hiinstlf adds to it that the “commLntar>” at many places is 
not STia much difTtrcntjUi icsptct of the st>Ic,fiom the sutras, whilst at scseral 
places the language is aim to that of the Upaiiisads and of the Brahmanas 
of later ages T h o m a s, J R AS 1910, 971 f , compares the style of the Kaut 
With that of Patafijali and Jacobi loo (SBA 1912, p 842) places 
Kaut in .1 line with the works like Aaska’s Ninikta and Patahjah’s 
hfahlbhasja But the jirust of the latter appears to W to be more elegant 

I he C a n a k \ a s fi t r a 11 1, printed m the appendix to the second edition 
of Shaina Sastri, hasc htilc in common with the sutras The 571 small 
scntcnrci, that arc more like prose cpigiams (of the t^^ic of Canakya’s 
epigrams inacrscs) than like sutras Only a few of them occur also in the 
Kaut [Some other important publications arc — Arthas^tras’} akhj a 
Jas ainaugala, c<l with Introduction in G Harihara Sastri , Madras 

*958 C .i n a k y a s u I r a n 1 w ith Hindi translation and commentary 
by Ramasatara Vidvabhaskara, Ss-adhy^aya Mandala, Paradi, i 959 » 
C a n a k V a s u t r a m with the commentary Sararthabodhini, edited 
by Rajcndrakiim.'ira B h a 1 1 a c h a r y’ a, Calcutta I 93 ^> Kautiliy a-Artha- 
sastra with a Hindi Commentary, Varanasi, Sam 2016, Hindi transla- 
tion bs Prananatha Vidy'alankara, Lahore 1923 also by Uday'a- 
\ ira S .i i. t r i, Lahore 1925 The Arthasastra of Kautiliy a w-ith the com- 
mentary Srimula of T Ganapati Sastri, edited by the com- 
mentator in three \olumes, rrnendrum 1921, 1924, 1925, TSS 79, 80 and 
82 , SrthasastraofKautilya, anew edition by J Jol/Y andR Schmidt, 
w'lth the commentarv Nayacandrika ofM a d h a v a Y aj \ a n, Lahore, 1924 
Bhattass'amm’s commentary' on .Kautilya’s Arthas^tra, ed K F 
J a y a s w a 1 and A B a n e r j t S a s t r i, JBORS, Supplement to vols 

II and 12 iQ2*i 26 Altindischc Buch vom clt und Staatsleben, das 
Arthasastra des Kautils'a aus dem Sanskrit Ubenetzt und, mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen versehen von Jo*'®!?"- J ® k o o Meyer, Leipzig 
1926 German translation by J Jolly, ZDMG 74 1920 

A dificrcnt w'ork w-holly in verses is C a n a k y a r a j a n i t 1- 
5 a s t r a m, ed by Isvaracandra 5 a s t ri, Calcutta 1919 The colophon 

reads — 

ciinalyanantkyavfiidam kanihe htbliraU yt budhah 1 

praintam bhojardjtna bhm t km prapyate na tain II 
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and memorial verses are interpolated, mostly in ^lokas and a 
few and in the upajati metre. In particular each chapter 
(adhyaya) ends in one or more verses that generally supplement 
the ideas expressed in the preceding prose passages. 

The work begins with an exposition that this Artha- 
sastra is on the whole just a small collection of earlier teach- 
ings of well known Arthasastras^. It is followed by a tabic 
of contents, in which the titles of 15 main chapters (adhika- 
ranas) and 180 topics (prakaranas) are enumerated^ 

Tlie first mam section, according to the headline, 
contains “instructions” regarding the mode of training” 
for rulers {rdjavrttih). The sciences that the princes 
must learn are enumerated : Philosophy {dnmfikiy, know- 
ledge of the Veda (iraji). Economics {vdrtd)y and administra- 
tion {dandaniti ). Philosophy constitues the basis for all other 
sciences : it sharpens the intellect for all eventualities and 
lends dexterity to thought, conversation and conduct^. The 


This work has almost none of the characteristics of the Kautiliya and is 
full of didactical stanzas and of those on daily life of man A few probes will 
make a presentation of its style — 

jdteti cmlam mahatim prasiile 
deydira no veil vicdraduhKham 1 
datld sukham Usllialt vd na veil 
kanydpilrlvam hyalikaslmneva 11 

“When (a daughtei) is bom, (patents) are very much unhappy; 
one IS tormented by tlie anxiety as to whom she should be given then after 
she IS given, (the anxiety) is whether she is happy or not to become a 
girl’s father is simply painful ” 

rahasyabhedam paiiunyaxn paradofdnukirlanam 1 
kalaham paramnddm ca dtlralah parivarjayet 11 
‘‘One should avoid from off (the habit of) disclosing secrets, wickedness, 
strife and speaking ill of others “ 

Speaking about the duty of the king he says . — 

puspam pufpam vtanvila midoccheda/n na kdioyct \ 
mdldkdia ivdrdme na yathdngdrakdiakah U 
“As a garlander in a garden collects flowers from different plants, so 
one should not uproot a tree like a fire-brand.” 

1 . {prlhtiydh Idbhe pdlane ca ydvanlyarlhaidstrdm p w idcdryath prasthdpitani 
prdyasastdm samgxhya ekamidam arthasdslram'^krlam ] 

2 In the book itself each main section is divided into a number of 
chaptcis (adhyayas), that are just paitly assotialcd with the prakaranas. It 
appears tlmt this adhyaya- division is the work of a later ledaction. 

3. Anviksiki, sec above p 466! and Suali, Introduzione no ff., 
Jacobi, SBA1911, p 733 ft and GGA 1919, p 22 ff. On this very im- 
portam chapter for the histoiy of Indian Literature see J a c o b 1, SBA 1911, 
H e r t c I, Das Pancatantra, p i ff. 

[The different scliools of philosophy aie .—Sankliya, Yoga and Loka- 
yata j 

pradipah larvavtdydnSni tipiyah sarvakarnmndm I 
airayah sarvadharmSadth sesi'ad anviksiki maid 11 
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knowledge of the three Vedas and the Vedangas contributes 
towards determination of the duties of the diffeient castes and 
stages of life. In icspcctof these instructions about duties 
Artlia‘'astia wholly stands on the soil of Brahmanical religion 
and prescribes, exactly as Smrtis, in particular the duties of 
all castes and for all stages of life {varnas and airamas ) In 
itspcct of economics (Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, Trade 
and Piofcssion ), the prince should be trained by his officers, 
in tlic Science of Administration (Dandaniti, polity of ex- 
ercise of aulhoiity ) by theoretical and piactical politicians. 
For completion of his tiainmg he should always be m contact 
with senior and cxpciicnccd people. He should devote the 
forenoon to military tiaimngandin the afternoon he should 
listen to stones^ For the lulcrs, it is of gieat importance 
that lie keeps the mind under his control and defeats the 
six enemies- — deswe, anger, greed, pride, power-mtoxication 
and excessive plcasiiic But even the best ruler cannot 
become successful unless he has leal fi lends and faithful 
attendants Thcrcfoi c, the Ai thasastra devotes several chap- 
tcis to the subject of selection of officers and ministers. Here 
the authoi describes the qualities that are most important for 
a I'lng's servant and the extent to w'hich a king should depend 
upon his ministers Spies, secret agents and agent-provoca- 
tors arc indispensable for these purposes Above all they are 
indispensable for rulers in campaigns against internal and 
external enemies. In this Arthasastra the enumerations 
and descriptions of the different types of spies and secret 


1 The term “htoiy” (tliliasa), according to i, 5 (p 10), means 
legends Umrana), historical narratives {tttvrlla), imaginary anecdotes and 
stones {Skhyayika), _cxaTnplcs ’nr' 



rbhagam hastyaivaraihapraharanavidyasu w...,. „ ^ l ■Mot, ...,11,. 

purdnamilivrlldkhydyikoddliaranatn dhartmiditramarthasaslram ceUhasah Na^rally 
W.'s stalcmen-i Is not accurate The passage wil mean he should devote 
the forenoon to training for knowledge ^ 

and wars and he should devote the afternoon to of 

ilivilta, dkhydyikd, uddharana, dhamaiditra and arthasastra, these constitute 

the tUhd^a ] 

2 [The passage reads — vidydvinayaheluh indnyajayah kdmakrodha- 
lobliatudnamadaharfaty dgdt hdryah'] 

Wmternitz, vol III, 38 
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DharmaCistra . for example the verse I, 19, p 39^ 

prajasu^hf' sulham lajtian prajandm ca lute hitam 1 
7ia(i laprnam lulam rajnah prajanam tu priyamhilam]]. 

“Happmf'is to a king comes when his people are 
happ\ ; when something good happens to the people, it is 
good (foi tlickmg), a king has nothing that is dear and 
good to his oi\nsclf; but w’hat is liked by the people is 
good to him *’ 

A complete chapter is devoted to construction and 
finishing of the roval harem, m which the author prescribes 
detailed rules for appointment of eunuchs etc as guards for 
his women and for the security of the king’s life in particular. 
Nowhcie else should a king be so careful as w'hen he is in 
the female apaitmcnt Several kings have lost their life 
on account of gric\ous injuiy caused in the haiem®. The 
last chapter of the main section is devoted to the description 
of precautions for the security of the king in the palace, in 
the street and in public places for the purpose of forewarning 
him against poisoning and olhei attempts to murder him. 

Of the most elaborate and inte*-esting subject-matter 
of the m a i n s c c t i o n 11, that is devoted to the “duties 
of the insjjcetoi's” {yidbyak?apTac(iradhik(iTana)y we can 
just give a presentation of the circumstances described in 
catch-words. Each branch of administration has its own 
inspectors and the chapters devoted to them describe m 
detail the relevant branches of administration We get 
exhaustive infoimation about planning villages and towms, 
division of pioperty, installation of industrial concerns, 
mountain-works, w'atcr-w'orks, markets, socia provision 
for the care of orphans, sick, women, particularly those in 
childbed, suckling and old, about forestry and elephant- 
hunt, construction of forts, and their internal furnishing, 
about finances, taxes and imports, about 
security of the state-treasures, and about severe P-ishmen^ 
of finance officers in case of misappiopnation y 

1 P 42 in the edn of i960 . j ,.--, lahet na kSnadabhi- 

2 anlargxahagatah slhavtrasinpansu of kin^ ^^ho were killed m 

gacchet After this ‘J’erc is a list of the name The same or 

the harem cither on account ,,,—0..,^ they are found also in 

similar examples occur clscsshcre also , , ^c, AVZKM 28, 206 ff , 

the w isdom— epigrams of Sanaq, see Z a c n a r i , 

and above p 151 note r. 
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employees should never be trusted, as it is said in stanza 

(II, 9, p. 691) 

yathd hyandsvadayiimh na sakyadi 
jihvdsthalastharn madhu vd vi^am vd 1 
arthastathd hyarthacarena rdjnah 
svalpopyandsvddayitnm na iakyah 11 
matsyd yathdntahsahlam caranto 
jndlum na sakydh saltlarh pibantah 1 
yuktdstathd kdryavidhau niyuktdh 
jndlum na Sakydh dhanamddadandh 11 

In the same way as it is impossible to avoid tasting 
honey or poison placed upon the tongue, so it is for the 
royal finance officer impossible to let the king’s money 
remain untasted by him.” “In the same way as fish that 
move in water and cannot be detected while drinking it, 
so are the king’s finance officers incapable of being known 
while they are misappropriating money.” 

To name only some, other chapters describe the 
promulgamation of royal ordinances {Sasanddhikarana), 
examination of gems {koSapravesyarainaparikfd), salt-trade, 
mimng-opcrations {dkarakarmdntapravarlanam), monetary 
system, manufactuie of articles of food and trade in articles 

o food, import and export, wages, weight and measure, 
ri a^ out tra e on the other side of the fiontiers, weaving 
an spinning, agriculture (manure, meteorology^) etc., 
hquor-distillanon and inn-affairs, rules about prostitution, 
cap ure, rearing and tending of elephants and their train- 
ing for war, assessment of taxes etc. 

The main chapter [adhikarana] III is devoted to 
of administration of justice (dharmasthiya) 

chantr The main 

agamst all the hostile 

P^ alid cr • '‘rr ^oato planned 

policy and crnmnal laws. I„ chapter I are mentioned the 

[i. p 79 of the edition of igCo ] 

P » 73 . Zeltschrift 1912, 

Society 19,2, p tis 1 ) Journal of tlic Royrd IVfctcoroIogical 


i kuhai„m,ranjan idraycddefapidanal II 
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thorns like deceiving labourers [karukaraksanam], false- 
coinci-s, stealing sli cct-sw cepers, unscrupulous physicians, 
and wandering tribes like musicians, dancers and others. 
Such “rogues”, as aic thieves, w'ithout being called 
thicNcs, should be checked from becoming country-plague ” 
Tlic rest of the chaplcis arc devoted to topics concerning 
supci intcndcncc o\cr different trades (for prevention of rise 
in prices, cheeking adulteration of food-stuffs and so on), 
sanitation, social sccunty and criminal laws^. 

Next tlio main section V deals with all sorts 
of fraudulent means for subduing persons guilty of high 
ti cason and enemies of the stale against whom a king can- 
not proceed opcnl). Refined methods of various kinds 
arc prcscrilicd here in w'hich there is no despicable means 
that is too bad foi the attainment of the objective and it 
docs not mallei c\cn if an innocent person suffers on this 
account. For example, the king sends a minister whom 
he suspects to be guilty of high ti cason on an expedition for 
subduing a wild tiibc, and when the latter enters into the 
field of battle hcis assassinated by desperadoes (sent with him), 
or by spies dressed as robbers, but publicity is given to the 
rcpoil that he has been killed in a fight. Or the king 
is on the point of mai clung into the field or he is ready to 
go foi a hunt, and he summons into audience his suspected 
minister. While die minislci is being taken to the king, 
desperados at ontc, (according to the planned arrangement ) 
with concealed w'capons, cntci into the royal apartment, 
let themselves be arrested and seaichcd; people find 
W'capons in theii possession and they confess their having 
been hired by the ministers The matter is brought to the 
notice of the public, the suspected mmister is killed and in 
the place of dcspciados some other persons are executed. 


I TJic main chapters III a?id TX^in respect ofUicii subject-matter rather 
arc conceintd V ith Dtiannasasira and exhibit rcrlain strikii^ correspond- 
ences ivitli tile y.’ijnavalkya-Smi ti and \\ilh thcNaiada-Smrti K P Jayaswat 
(Ind Ant 42, 1913, 306) says, ‘‘Yajiiavalkya had taken certain things 
liom the DJiarinasthlya of the Kaut Naiada lias a^eptra its princi^es 
and Manu has criiiciscd it” ShamaSastri (T^ranslation, p V 
tr ) trios to prove that yajria\alkya had made use of the Kaut Of , how- 
ever, Jolly, ZDMG 1913,49 Zcitschiift fur vergi Rcchu- 

wissenschaft 37, 1919,329 A*, and above p '571 It seems plausible th t 
Kaut, Ilya and the Dharmasastras of y.ynavalkya and ^arada weic m 
respect of time not widely sonarated 
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In chapter II of this section all sorts of partly crafty 
methods are prescribed through which a king in need of 
money may fill his tieasure Above all peasants, traders 
and manufacturers are pressed through threats and pro- 
mises to pay to the utmost possible contributions and taxes. 
Rich people are obliged to pay generous contributions to 
the secret'agents in order to protect their honour and prestige. 
Even the property of secular corrporate bodies and of temples 
of god IS appropriated on one or the other pretext for filling 
in the royal coffer. Even during the night the king may visit 
any sanctuary with an image of some god and make it 
publicised that it has sprung up by its ownself and he 
may collect money for his coffer through pilgrimages and 
processions \daivatacattyam nddhapunyasthdnam aupapddtkam vd 
rdtrdvutihdya ydtrdsamdjdbhydmdjivet']. Or the secret agents of 
the king should appear as magicians, inspire in the mind 
of the public a feeling of fear from a demon (by showing 
a man’s hand from) some tree and make the people offer 
presents to the god (apparently for appeasing the 
demon : [manufyakaram vd vrkfe rakfobhayam prarUpayitvd 
siddhavyahjandh paurajdnapaddndm hvranyena praiikuryuK], 
Two birds may be got killed with one stone: while unreliable 
persons may be forced into some suspicious situation, or with 
the help of his secret agents the king may get some crime 
directly proved, get the suspect either ai rested or killed 
and his property confiscated to the state-treasure. Of great 
interest is the third chapter in which salaries and remu- 
nerations of all the officers and functionaries — ^from the 
highest priests and ministem at 48000 down to the most 
inferior servants and workers getting 60 panas per year — 
are accurately recorded. The following chapters contain 
rules of conduct for the courtiers and advice contain for the 
ministers m regard to the manner in which they should 
divide the po\\cr among themselves. 

With the sixth main section [prakrtisampadob 
iamavyaydmikarn\ begins real politics. In chapter I, the seven 
prakrtis, i.c, elements or basis for administrators (king, mini- 
ster, land, foi t, treasure, army and friend ) and their desirable 
requisite qualities arc enumerated^. In the second chapter 

1. They arc f.or.i, pvinlja, jatiapada, durga, kosa, dapda znd mttra. 
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follow the definitions of dificrcnt “tcrritoiies” (mandalas 
of hostile and fi icndl j neighbours With characteristic Indian 
pcdantici';m arc distinguished the conqueror \vijigifu\^ the 
enemy {^olru), the fiicnd [mitral, the friend of the enemy 
[an~milra1, the friend of the friend [mitramilra'], the friend 
of the fiiend of the the enemy [anmilramitra'], the enemy in 
the lear [f)(ir}ivgr<iha'\, ally in the rcai [akrandal, the ally 
of the* tncin\ in the rear [fmrfmgrdhasara], the ally of the 
ally in the rear [aKran(}dsara'\, the one holding a middle 
position [madinama'], the ncutial [udasinal, m which the 
friend and the enemy aic again grouped as “natural” 
[sahajd\, and “cacquiud” (krtnma) With this end there are 
discu‘><;ions on the foundations of political success and the 
seem it) of the state [samait)d)dmika adhtkarand]. 

'I he seventh main section [$adgmyadhikarana'\ 
discusses the si\ methods of politics • peace [sandhi], 
war [iiqraha], neutrality [asana], readiness to march 
(jfliirt), alliance [samiraya] and double-dealing [dvaidki- 
Lhdia] and the conditions in which one or the other of 
these methods is to be resorted to. The eighth m a ln- 
s c c t i o n [vyasanadhikankadhikarana] is devoted to evils 
[oy asana), that is to say, those that are to happen either 
on account of depravities of the king (hunt, gamble, 
drink, woman), as also due to unfortunate accidents 
(such as epidemics, fiic, flood etc ) that may take place 
in the state and it is explained as to which of the evils are 
worse 

The ninth and tenth main sections [abhiya- 
syalkarmadhikarana and sangramxkadhikarana] are devoted to 
military affairs * — organisation of the army [bala], defini- 
tions of the different army wings, camping arrangements, 
etc. He who is too weak to defeat his enemy in an honest 
fight should not shirk behind in making use of treacherous 
means to gam his end When the hostility ends in an open 
conflict the king should encourage the soldiers with his work, 
which his astrologers, pnests and court-bards should 
support him by explaining to them that they will attain 
the heaven as a reward for heroism and that hell is the 
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place meant for the cowaid^. At the end it is said that 
for defeating an enemy heroism alone is not enough, but 
for this practice in the craft too is necessary: since, 

\ekam hanyanna vd hanyddtfuh k§ipto dhanupnatd 1 
prdjiiena iu matih kftptd Jianyadgaibhagatdnapi 11 
“An arrow hurled by an archer may kill one or may 
not kill at all but tlie craft hurled by an expert kills even 
the baby that is in its mother’s womb.” 

The stanza leads us to the following sections in which 
tiickery is described to be one of the chief weapons for 
fighting. The eleventh main section [sangha-vrttd- 
dhikarana] is devoted to lelationship of the king with certain 
aristocratic oligarchies that follow military profession. 
The king must win them over for his own sake and for the 
purpose of employing them for his own advantage; or in 
case this be not possible, they should be rendered innocuous 
through causing rift in their unity by different means. For 
success in this line employment of spinsteis is prescribed in 
particular: they will cause rivalry and conflict among them, 
and this will give an occasion to desperadoes to interfere in 
their strife; and in this way the ring-leaders may be 
got assassmated. It is prescribed : — [bandkakipofakdh plava- 


[i. The tcM reads — 

tulyavelaiiosmi bhavadbhih saha 1 bhogyamidam rdjyam 1 tnayubhihtiah 
parobluhanlavyah iti I vedcsiajyanusruyate samaptadaksinanSm yajndtiiimaiablirthcsti 
sd ic galtryd surdndm itt I apiha Jlokau bhavatah — 


“I 

rnjojed 


It may be translated as* 


ydn yajnasamghaisiapasd ca viprdh 
scargaisinah pdlracayaisca ydnit 1 
ksanena tdnapyaUydnit surah 
prdndn stiyuddhefu parityajantah 11 
mvam sardiam sahlasya pumam 
sttsamskilaTTi darbhakrtoUariyatn 1 
iatlasya md bhunnarakam ca gacchet 
yo bhartrptndasya kxtc na yuddhyct 11 

til mantripurohitdbhydmutsdhayrdyoddhdn 

am having the same ■\\ages as you all have This kingdom is to be 
, 'Mth you all The enemy named by me is to be 

r 1 \ heard — let thy fortune, after payment of the 

ftc for celebration of sacrifices and after complcUon of the ceremony of ablu- 

of the heroes There arc also the two stanras — 

The goal that is attained by the Brahmanas desirous of living in the 

S withhcaps ofpots, that very 

m ^ ‘ooment bv heioes, after they give up their^lifc in battles, 

mtl vluh .nr earthen Cup full of water that is finely cleaned 

fu^J> triull not fight for the mafter— may 

lu<S,,°u rand";, ■>«= "“mors .hrougA 
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haiwtauarlahasauhhihd vd pramlittdh slribhih parainarupayauvand- 
bhiH sanghorttuhh^dnwimddajcjuh 1 jdldkdmdndmanyalama^a 
pTatjdjani brlvdnjntra gamancna prasabhaharanena vd 
kalahdnulpdda^cjuh 1 cvamddtfu kalahasthdncfu sva^amutpanne 
vd f alahi tik^nairutpadite vd hinapahfam rdjd kosadanddbhjam 
upagrJija vigwu^u iiframajcd apatdhajcdod ] 

T lie luclfth main section {dbaliyasddhikarana) 
provides a nunibei of prcsciiptions following which a weak 
king ma) be able to ovcicomc a mightier enemy through 
intngiics executed with the help of spies, secret agents, des- 
peradoes and poisoners The employment of female secret 
agents and wrong use of ichgious institutions play in it the 
main roles Foi example, the secret agents, \vho are dressed 
as magicians, offd to the gallant monarch apparently 
wine, but in f.icl they administer poison. Or the king 
should send to the other side of the frontiers spies, dressed 
as traders, shepherds, ascetics etc for the purpose of sur- 
\c)ing the territory of the enemy or they in the garb of 
hquor-scllcrs or as meat-vendors enter into regions belonging 
to an alien with the intention of poisoning the people Or 
in religious congregations or places where enemies may 
assemble either for worshipping the gods or be going on 
pilgrimage he should get the instruments properly set wuth 
W'liich the head of the enemies may be got crushed cither 
by felling of a wall 01 by dropping of a slab of stone or 
they be killed and so on and so forth’ [dcvatdgrhapravifiasyo- 
pnri yaniramokfanena gudhabhitlvn Sildm vd pdlayet, he shall 
cause a hidden wall or a slab of stone to fall over him when 
he has entered into a god’s temple] through some mech- 
anical device etc. Similar methods for acquisition of forts 
arc laid down in the main section XIII [durgalambhopaya- 
dhikarana], “When a conqueror desires to conquer some 
village of an enemy he should encourage his own followers 
through circulation of the news about his omniscience and 
association w'lth the divine beings and to make the followers 
of his enemy anxious* \yijigifuh paragrdmamdptukdmah sarva- 

jfiadaivatasamyogakhydpandbhydmsvapakfamuddharfayetparapakfam 

codvejayet] . He succeeds in making the people believe in his 
omniscience when he gets some report through his spies 
or through carrier-pigeons, but the public thinks that he has 
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obtained it though his supernatural agents. People come 
to believe about his association with gods, for example, 
m the following manner : he talks with the fire-god on the 
altar or with a divinity personified in some statue and offers 
his prayers, whilst actually some secret agent, through a 
subterraman passage enters into the altar or has already 
hidden himself inside the statue, who speaks to him’-. A 
hostile king may be won over or subdued also in the follow- 
ing manner* for example (XIII p. 425 : — “an ascetic, 
who is either bald-headed or has matted hairs, who is living 
m a hill-cave and calls himself to be four hundred years old, 
will with a band of a large number of disciples^ encamp in the 
neighbourhood of a hostile state. The disciples will 
approach the minister and the king with presents of roots 
and fruits and will exhort them to see the great hermit. 
When the king comes to him the ascetic will narrate to him 
stories of old kings and countries and then tell him : 
“everytime when I am one hundred years old, I enter into 
fire and become young again. I shall now in your presence 
enter into fire for the fourth time. But it is necessary that 
you remain close to me. You may ask for three boons for 
yourself’* After the king has expressed his consent, the 
ascetic says, “You must, with your wives and children stay 
here for seven days and nights for the purpose of witnessing 
all this and for making offerings”. Whilst he is staying 
there unexpectedly they fall upon him®. 

Whilst several chapters are devoted to dishonourable 
methods for storming and capturing a fort, lastly in one 
chapter is described also the “honest” siege of and attack on 
a fort. Then follows the interesting chapter (XIII, 5, 403 


t’. The passage leads — sartajnakJiyapanam iu ^rhat’vliyapravrtltjmnma 
pratyaaeso mukhyanSm kattlakasodfiampasarpSpagamena prakahmm rajaditfla- 
Knrtnam ^Vj^opyopdyanakhyapammadrflasamsari’aiidyasamjnddibhth iidcicpravrltt- 
jmnam^ tadahareia grliakapotena mudrasamyukUna datiaiafamyorakhdpamm lu 


Naturally the ascetics and the disciples are spies 
{'Iht, Pjiwigc reads • — mundo jatilo ra pariataguhavasi catunarfa- 

itsySicaya tnvlaphalopa- 
.. ^ ^ 1 samagatasca rajna 

hiiln 1 ca larfauampurne/iamacntm praiiiya purar- 

r'l'* rLjMoijffl . ^ caturthamagmm pravtksydmtl avaiyam bhavRn 

su'UuUadt'rn'n j/f 1 praUpamatn bryvyat - saptardtramiha 

prehapunahnnapuuam lastaiyam xasautimaiaskoudela ■} 
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IT. on the pacification of the people of the conquered re- 
gion. Here we read : \navamavapya labhyam paradofan 
svagwiaiSchadyet 1 gunan gunadvaigunyena 1 svadharmakarmanu- 
gTahapariharadanamanakarmabhiica prakrlipnyahitanyanuvarteta 1 
yathasambhafitam ca krtyapakfamiipagrdhayei 1 bhiiyaSca krta- 
prayasam I aviivdsyo In visamvadakah svefSm parefam ca bhavati 
pTahrlniniddhacaraica 1 tasmatsamdnalflavefabhdfdcaratdmupa- 
gacchet 1 dcsadawalasamdjotsavavihdrcfu ca bhaktmanuvartetd] — 
“When he has taken into his possession a new region, he will 
cover up the faults of his enemies with his qualities, and the 
former’s qualities he should overshadow by doubling his 
own noble qualities Through strict performance of his 
duties, by distribution of favours, by participation in pri- 
vileges and by shelving reverence he will be able to render 
sendee for the w cll-bcing of his subjects In respect of custom, 
dress, language and mode of life he will follow the people, 
and he should shoiv reverence for local religious customs in 
respect of worship of gods and performance of ceremonies 
and festivals of the subjects [yidydvdkyadharmaSurapurufdndm 
ca bhurmdravyaddnapanhdrdn kdrayeljf “he will win over to his 
side the learned and othcnvisc important persons by making 
land-gifts, monetary donations and remission of taxes. 
He will set at liberty the captives” : cdturmdsyefvardhamdsi- 
kamavaghdtam [sarvabandhanamokfanamanugrahatn dindndthavy- 
ddhitdndm ca I paurnamdsifu ca cdturdtnkam yombdlavadham 
pumsivopaghdtam piatifcdhayel}, he should prohibit animal- 
killing on certain days of festivals, for example on the days 
of feasts in the beginning of the three seasons, and on the 
days of the full-moon feasts, he should work for all sorts of 
humanitarian adjustments in respect of the poor, orphan 
and sick^ ” 

The main section XIV [paraghdtaprayogddhi- 
karana] describes the secret activities [aupanifadikant], and 
It is a book of witchcraft that is hardly intelligible. Here 
we find formulas for preparation of mixtures and charming 

1 p 435 of the i960 edition 

2 The ArthaSastra does not deviate here from its stand-point of utility 
lartha) Humanity needs not only cttflrflM, but also justice and honour, so 
thf scare the best means for the king to keep acquired regions in peace and 
under his control 
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materials meant for arson, murder, blinding, causing sense- 
lessness and diseases of all sorts. Then there are similar 
prescriptions for recovery from diseases, for month-long fasts, 
for changing one’s colour, for entering into fire, for seeing 
in the dark, for making oneself invisible to others and for 
causing a man to sleep. 

The (last )main section XV \tantrayuktyadhi~ 
karand\ contains a presentation of the plan of the entire work 
and an enumeration of the devices of reasoning[ yuktindih 
mrdeia] followed in the book. Whilst in the dialectics of 
Mfmanisa and philosophical bhasyas we find only five or 
six such methodical devices, here they are 32, mentioned, 
defined and illustrated with examples from the book itselP. 

This short review of the contents of the book suffices to 
show that the Kautiliya-Arthasastra is a work of unique type 
and throws more light on the cultural conditions and actual life 
of ancient India than any other work of Indian literature does. 
But this work would have been considered of inestimable value, 
in case, as accepted by first rate researchers*, it were actually 
a work of the famous minister of King Candragupta and if it 
could be viewed as a work of the 4th century B.G. It would be 
the fust and the only datable evidence of Indian literature and 
cu tuie of so earlier an age. And we would have nothing more 
covetable than to possess such a work. But at the same time 


technical ^crmVthifficcur remarks that among the 22 



to Ins edition and the En;!,:!. . .f ‘ ^he Sanskrit intro 

Studies in Ancient Hindu PoIit\ translation); N N 

in his introductorv cssav u? * 9 * 4 )and RadhakumudMo o 

JASBC.igio, 3 o?f. and K P 1^'* Haraprasad Ss 

not entertain .anv doubt about ’ Ind Ant. 42, 1913, 306 do 

JRAS 1917, , -7 t author Cf also P a r 1 1 1 c r, 

*9t3, p 9O n. ’ •’J ^ Barnett, Antiquities of India, London 


La w, 
p k c r j 1 
a s t r j, 
306 do 
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for this very reason it is necessary' that we do not allow our 
judgment to be influenced by our desire, but thoroughly 
examine the data that are eithei in favour of or against the 
work being considered as one of the 4th centnry B G ^ 

\\ hat do we know about Kaufilya ^ The Puranas report (m 
the form of a prophecy )concordantly that Kautilya destroyed the 
roj al family of the hfandas and made Ghandragupta the king^, 
Thej know nothing about Klautilya eithei as a teacher or as an 
author. In about ) car 322 B.G Gandragupta sat on the throne, m 
as the year 302 B C. there came to his court Gieek Megasthenese, 
an ambassador of Selukos Nicator. He had written a report 
about India on the basis of the cxpeiicncc gamed by him during 
his stay here lasting for a considerable number of years and this 
has come down to us at least in fragments It is remarkable that 
neither Greek Afcgasthcncsc nor some later-day ancient writers 
know anything about the famous minister of Gandragupta. A 
close comparison of the report of Megasthenese with the Artha- 
^astra docs not prove the hypothesis that its author and Megas- 
thenese \vcrc contemporaries® Even m 1 cspcct of the conditions 


I H 1 1 1 (. b I a n cl t, 0 b c r cl.w Kautiliya-Sastra p 10 (cf 
ZDMG 69,1915, 360 (T and GGAigi',, 629) says wc need not presume 
that Kautil>a lunisclf \%as the author of llic s\hoIt of the text that is before 
us He was the founder of his school Her tel (Tantrakhyayika, Ubers 
I, p 22) agrees with Hillebrandt tint the Kautiliya was worked upon and 
enlarged in course of time, but he. remarks “1 he rudiments of the work and 
of the cominentar>', then fore, certainly go back to Canakya” Old c n- 
berg, Die indischc. Philosophic in KG toil* P 3^ says, that the Kautiliya 
maj have been written in about 300 B C and that of course by Canakya” or 
“a thing that .appears to have been aecepted ”, earlier "by the reholars who 
agreed with him”, but in thcNGGW 1918 (gcschafthchc Mitteilungen p 97), 
rather he expresses himself in sceptical terms Jolly, who too, at first 
considered the Kaupliya to ha\e been writt* n by a minister of Canakya (so 
in 1912, "Em altmdischcs Lchrbuch dcr J’olitik”, wm very much hesitant 
in respect of the antiquity and genuineness of this work (firstly ZDMtx bo, 
1014 , 369), in 1919 III the Z* itschrift fur vcrgl Rechtssvissenschaft 37, p 
329, he ^leaks about the Kautiliya as a work that might be going back to 
the 5th 01 the 6th cintury A D , .although it should have so little to do even 
with the suni-historic.al Can.ikya, bkt the "VVcisheit Salomonis with 
famous King Salomon Ag.ainst its genuineness, see A B K c 1 1 Ji , JKAb 
1016, 130 ff, 1920, 628, andR G Bhan darkar, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the First Oriental Conference I, Poona 1920, p 24 

2 FEPargiter, The Puiana of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 

^ s’r Mookcrji in the introduction to N N Law, Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity I, p XXXV ff and Smith, Eaily History, p 

is6fr believed to have found one such coircspondcncc between Megasthen^e 
and Kautilya H G R a w 1 1 n s o n. InK itoursc between India and the 
Weslfrn World, Gainbiidge, 1916, p 67 f , wholly depends on Law m his 
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as obtaining during tbe age of Asoka and those described in 
the Kautillya there is no demonstrable agreement worth the 
name^ P a t a n j a 1 i in the Mahabhasya mentions the 
Maurya and the sabha of Candragupta, but about' Kautilya 
le says nothing. All that is elsewhere reported about Kautilya 
belongs to heresays and poetry that are based on the story of 
the drama Mudraraksasa and on the story in Somadeva’s 
Kathasaritsagara as well as in Hemacandra’s Parisista-parvan*. 
But even in this heresay there is no mention regarding Kautilya 
as a teacher or as an author. Only in act I of the Mudraraksasa 
Kautilya appears with a disciple In the genuine portion of 
the Kautiliya-Arthasastra nowhere there is trace of any reference 
to the Nandas, to the Mauryas or to King Candragupta or to 
any incident of his age®. 

There is no doubt that the Arthasastra itself claims to' be 
a work written by Kautilya, this is so particularly in the conclu- 
ding stanza of I, 1 and II, 10 and at the end of the complete 
work itself, where there is an allusion to the annihilation of the 
Nandas, it is said: 

yena iastram ca iastram ca nandarajagatd ca bhulj, 1 
dmarfenodd/irtanya^u* iena Sdstramidam krtam 11 
“He, who with anger impatiently raised up science ahd 
aim as well as the earth from under the contiol of the 


attempt to prove that Kautilya and Megasthenesc aie partly in agree- 
ment and partly supplement each other At manv points there arc probably 
such agreements, (cf also J ol 1 y, m Festschrift Kuhn, p 27 ff ), but the 
complete comparison of the Greek repert with the Kautillya, as instituted 
by Otto Stein (Megasthenesc und Kautilya, SWA 1921 ), goes to ptint 
out that at essential points the deviations are moic significant and more 
numerous than the agreements 

1 . What Thomas, JRAS 1914, 383 ff , icfers to is too minute to 
prove anything. 


2 5, 108 IT j Parisistaparvan VIII, 194 ff (Hertcl’s tlberset- 
zung, p 186 ff ) Here Canakya appears lathcr just as a type of cunning 
.inu unscrupulous diplomats about whom all sorts of stories that arc charac- 
teristic of this clas% of people have been built up 

3 Mookcrji (m Law, p XXXIII) tiics to find allusions to 
C-anuragupta m ccrtnin passages, butW docs not bt lies c that the same may 
not hold good loi any other person as i\ 41 

4 The word “dug out” is employed in three different mean- 

mgs here, riic idea « who forcibly extracted the science, 
.Xrthas islra by name, from earlier trc.atiscs, took out the sword ficm the 
stuathe, and has snatched away the c a r t h from the hands of 

ne N and x that belonged to them.”^ The thought-provoking disrourscs of 

\ ‘9*2, 847 f ) cn this stanza could not convince W inter- 

n 1 1 7 of the torrociness of his explanation. 
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Nanda kings, has written this manual.” Even in ease the 
chapters, m which these stanzas occur belong to the 
original text of the ^\ork and in case they were not first 
added in its final redaction — as appears to be probable in 
the opinion of ^V i n t c r n 1 1 z— it does not necessarily 
follow that the Arlhaiastra is a work of Kautilya, but all that 
can be concluded fiom this is that it c x i s t e d In the work it- 
self the aulhoi nowhere has been mentioned as Canakya Visnu- 
gupta, but he is ahva>s referred to as Kautilya, and this 
name Kautilya stands against our assuming that we have 
bcfoi c us actually a work of an author of this name. The word 
kautilya means “falsehood”, “crookedness”^, and it is not impro- 
bable that the minister of Candragupta had himself given to 
himself this name Jacobi lays great weight on the hypo- 
thesis that the author of this w'ork was a statesman and not a 
politician. He calls him outright the “Indian Bismarck”, who 
in his leisure-hours or perhaps m his old age wrote a theoretical 
work on his professional career “exactly as Friedrich the Great 
had done.” But docs the subject-matter of the Arthasastra 
actually attest this interpretation ? That seems hardly pro- 
bable. In the Arthasastra w'C find the same predilection for 
definition, pedantic division, classification and schematization, 
as in other scientific W'orks written by panditas. The work 
presupposes the existence from before of a completely fashioned 
terminology of NitiSastra We are able to explain many of the 
discussions, in which the meanings of “the teacher” i e earlier 
teachers or certain schools (Manavas, Barhaspatyas, Ausanasas ) 
or even individual wTitcrs (as Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, ParaSara 
etc. ) arc compared with those of Kauplya only when we assume 
that long drawn efforts had been made in the school of Niti^astra. 
When, how’cvcr, in such discussions and with the words “so says 
Kauplya” the standard principle is taught, thence it does not 
necessarily follow that Kauplya was its author, but generally 
this type of reference to the author is usual only in the Sutras, 
that are to be considered as texts prepared in schools and not 
as works of individual authors^. 

1 From kutila, “curve, false” This meanjng of the name Kau- 
tilya was familiar to the author of the Mudraraksasa, see I, stanza 7 and I\ , 
stanza 2 

2 So are mentioned Jaimini in the Purvamimamsasutra, Badarayana 
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Therefore, Winternitz believes that the only ground 
on which the Kautiliya-Arthabastra may be ascribed to Kautilya 
is that this fabulous minister of King Candragupta had the 
credit of being considered to be the typical teacher, if not the 
oiigmator of politics. Ganakya or Kautilya is the model or 
the most famous type of clever, cunning and unscrupulous 
minister, who is, however, faithful to his master, whom we 
meet so often in dramatic and narrative literature beginning 
from Bhasa. On the same giound all nlti-epigrams were later 
traced to Master Ganakya. 

But in case wc review the subject-matter of the work itself, 
we find here, m addition to politics in the strict sense, enormous 
numbci of topics concerning administration treated in it, topics 
that presuppose a thorough technical knowledge in the sphere of 
architecture, of land-policy, of fortification, of military practices, 
etc., that even in ancient India too could not possibly be mastered 
by one single person. It may be assumed that when 
Kautilya wrote these chapters he had officers as his collaborators^. 
But it IS more probable that there had existed special works on 
individual topics that were adopted with little alteration by 
the author of the Arthasastra in his work®. It is a hypothesis 
that IS supported also by the condition that the same subjects 
arc more often dealt with m several ehapters. From this it 
follows that the origin of the Kautiliya-Arthasastia must not 
pi esuppose a prolonged literary activity only m the field of poli- 
tics but also in diffcient branches of technical sciences and eco- 
nomics. This too as well does not at least make it very much 
probable that our work was written in the 4th century B.G. 

In order to be able to determine the age of the Kautiliya 
it is of great importance to discuss the question as to which of the 


»n iht \ ctlantasutjT, Baiulhayana in ihc Baudhayana-Dharmasutta. 

I b(» Jacobi, SBA. 1912, p 849 

also the intioducloiy noids ofllic Ktiut fabovc p. 576) and 
Kimnidikiva-Nltisriial, G ^ 


tn')Usm 1 

Vd Mflhu' nuumstasmai ufimquptajfa tedhnsc II 


llul lo wist ami most famous Vjsnugupla, who churned out and 
a up th,* tlar ol nluasti.i from the occc.m of .'irth.iiastra The 
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literary branches other than early Arthasastra-literature be 
presupposed to be known in this \\ork'. We are able to con- 
clude from dificrent passages that in addition to the Vedas and 
the Vedahgas, some epical, narrative and didactical literature 
must have been known. The main story of the K.amayana and 
that of the Mahabharata were already knowm, but the stock 
of legends on the basis of which the Arthas'astra w'as fashioned 
contained many that do not occur in the two epics, but are 
attested partly in Vcdic and partly in old Buddhist literature. 
But they arc all wholly Brahmanical legends to w’hich they 
allude. We do not find any definite proof in the Kautiliya 
regarding the existence of a kawa or of a nataka. 

In the Tantrakh^ayika, in the Dasakumaracarita and 
in the N^ayabhasya of Vats^ayana the Kautiliya-Arthasastra 
is presupposed to have been know n, and that as a work of the 
minister of Canakya". In ease w'C take into consideration, m 
addition to the already mentioned correspondence of the Kau- 
{ilfya W'lth the Dhannasastras of Yajnavalkya and Narada, the 
fact that the Kauplija or a technical work utilized in it pre- 
supposes a knowledge of alchemy®, it may said that the Kau- 
tilIja-Artha<astra was indeed an old w'ork, but not of an age 
earlier than the 3rd ccntuiy A D. So in case the Tantrakhyayika 
and the Nsayabhasya could wuth tolerable probability be placed 
in the 4th century A D., the Kaupllya might possibly have been 
just a little older. Even the mention of “Kodilla^^am” m 
list of Brahmanical works in the Nandisutra and Anuyogadvara 
of the Jama-canons docs not go to prove anything in addition^. 


1. Cr on tins H c r t c I, WZKM 24. 1910, 416 ff , J ac o b 1. SBA 
. •inti C h .T r p c n 1 1 c r, WZKM 28, 1914, 21 iff 

2 Cf H r r t c 1 , Tnntriiklnayika, Obers 1 , 9, 17 f .142 " > ZDMLr 

^ 9 * 280 ff , 207 . Dasaknmaiacarit.a, <*d Peterson, Part II, p 52 

(clnplcr VI 11 ) , I o' 1 1 V, ZDMG 68, 1914, 343 , and J a c 0 b i, ibid 

G03 ff and SH\ 1911, 7^4 ^ . 74 * ^ . 

3 Cf Tolly in Festschrift Windisrh, p 103 f ... 

4 That this list goes bark to some prc-Chri<!tian period has been 

provcdni ithcr b> J a c o h 1 (ZDMG) 74, 254f ) norby 9 ® 

(Uttar.-idh>.ay'ina Ed Jiitrod p 2f ) E\cn in case portions of the Jama-canons 
fro back to the .age of the Vandas, we do not have any evidence ma> en- 
abh us to consider ihr rckv.mt passages to be older than the 

C5th century' A D ), see above 11, 295, transi p 4^9 f c 

the Artbasastra IS apparently sufficient, but it is funnv vvhen nunrfprlv 
in his essays “Kautilya and Kalidas.-” (Reprinted frorn ^h® Quarterly 

Journal of tlie Mythic .Society, Banglorc (Vols X and ) -re 

tint Kalidasa and Kautilya not only agre-, bat also tha b 
one and the same person 

Winternitz, vol. Ill, 39 
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And we may, in any case, have reasons to be content that we 
possess such a work of such an old age, although our expectation 
regarding discovery of a definitely datable work of the 4th 
century B.G. has proved illusive. 

From the contents of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra it is evident 
that Its author stands wholly in the region of Brahmanical re- 
ligion and that his outlook about life was completely Brahmanical 
and it presupposes a condition of the state in which Brahmanas 
played one of the most important roles. In respect of perform- 
ance of his duties the king was always guided by his priests and 
religious advisors who figured also as ’high officials of his court. 
But in case the question is regarding the safety of the person of 
the king or of adding funds to the coffer of the state, as we have 
already seen above, this dependence on the Brahmanas 
did stop him in making wrong use of the religious belief and 
prejudices of the people. Likewise was also Machiavelli, 
for whom, as for Kautilya, there was nothing that could be 
too bad for attainment of his objective, but who appears to be 
an ardent believer in God and religious-minded. In other res- 
pects, the often heard appellation of Kautilya as “Indian 
Machiavelli” is appropriate merely in parts^. Like the “Buch 
von Fursten”, the Arthasastra too does not contain any idea 
about the possibility of a non-monarchial state, and so far as 
security of the king is concerned both of them are “equally 
good and bad.” But the basic distinction between Kautilya and 
Machiavelli lies in the fact that the latter is above all a histori- 
cal personality and that his methods are derived from lessons 
of history, from which the “Indian Machiavelli” stands wholly 
a part. He is purely a theoretician and he just inquires : 
what is the means that is useful for security of the government 
and what is not ^ In any case some of the chapters (for example 
those on salaries of officers, planning and organisation of cities 
and feasts, etc. ) wholly create the impression that here we have 
simply a description of the actual conditions given as a theory. 
This circumstance makes it probable that the author of the 
relevant chapters or peihaps of the whole book was an officer 
of not an unimportant administrator. 


Rrdvl ‘ " ‘I’*" Kohler (Archiv fur 
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[Hcic wc cannot do better than by quoting an full the 
observation of Louis R e n o u^ “The scholars arc divided in 
opinion on the din\,icnt problems (conccinmg the Kautillya- 
Arthasastia) Most of the Indian scholais, supported in 
Europe b\ men like Jacobi, M c y c r, and B r e 1 o e r, 
considti the uoik to be authentic for divcise reasons Whilst 
Brcloci insists on the conroi dances with Meg- 
asthenese, O. Stein had, in particular, marked the 
divergences Hi 1 1 c b r a n d t, Jolly, Keith, 

B h a n d a r k a 1 , W 1 n t c 1 n 1 t 7 and othcis feel we have 
here bcfoic us a sensibly more modem tCKt that was allowed to 
pass for a work of Kautilva for the simple reason that this name 
( that means also “false-hood” could ncv'ci have been the name 
of an individual) was indicativ'c of the inventor of politics, the 
model of faithful, but unscrupulous minister, who appears in all 
narrative Hternture and to whom, under the name Canakya, 
arc attiibuted aphoiisms and stanras of Niti It may be ad- 
ded that ti adit ion know'S nothing about the literary activities 
of Kaulilja, his capacity as a statesman; the geography is 
partly icccnt (S. Levi) as also are the alchemical and 
mclalluigiral data (of the woik). It may further be noted 
that the uligious condition is based on strong Brahraanical 
soil w hci c J.iinas and Buddhists arc hardly mentioned the work, 
that is composite and in all events contains additions (Jolly), 
and picscnts the same chaiactcr of the school-texts as those that 
arc conscci.itonly devoted to the establishment of other sastras. 
Tor Jolly the Kautiliya is posterior to DharmaSastra, whilst 
for M e y c 1 , w ho notes the acquaintance of its author wath 
the Visnusmiti and Baudhayana, the Yajhavalkyasmrti had 
utilized It giosslv. In all cv'cnts it should be anterior to the 
Kamasutia of which it is one of the sources (Chakladar) 

In litciaturc it is not quoted before the Tantiakhyayika, the 
Nyayabhasya and the Dasakumara In biief the writers who 
deny the authenticity of the work consider it as of the 3 rd or 
4 th century A.D However, it should be noted that none of 
these arguments is convincingly proving and that there re- 
mains the possibility that we may have before us sensibly more 
ancient materials although not in the form of a complete text. 


[i. L’Inde classiquc, § 1598 I 
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The style suggests little argumentation that, it is archaic but 
certain modernisms check us fiom placing it on the chro- 
nological standard that one should have assigned it, in case it 
was a question of an ancient arthaidstra.'] 

The N i t i s a r a^ of Kamandaki orKamandaka is 
not only a work younger than the Kautiliya-Artha^astra, but it 
is a work of an altogether different kind. It is written not only 
in verse throughout, but in fact it is intermediate between a text- 


book and a work of didactical poetry. The dry tone of the cha- 
racteristic sastra, as that of the Kautiliya, is often discarded, and 
several parts of the work belong wholly to the class of epi- 
grammatic poetry on Niti, with which we are already familiar 
in some sections of the Mahabharata or in those of ornate 


poetry-. In the introductory stanzas the author eulogises 
Visnu^pta who destroyed the Nandas, who through his skill 
in intrigues conquered the earth for Candragupta and squeezed 
from the great occean of ArthaSastra the nectar of the Nitisastra 
and he^^sures us that he will explain the idea of the scholar 
of the “king’s science” in agreement with the teachings of the 
master, although in an abridged form : 
yasydbhicdravajrena vajrajualanatejasah 1 
papatdmulafah Srimdn supmvd nandaparvatah 11 
ekdki mantraSaktydyah ?aktyd iaktidharopamah 1 
djahara nrcandrdya candraguptdya medinxm 11 
mtiSaslrdmrtam irimanarthasdstramahodadheh 1 
ya uddadhre namaslasmai visnuguptdya vedhase 11 
yatkimctdupadekfydmo rajavidyaviddm matam 11 
Tin ill mother place he refers to Kautilya as his “guru” 

[ c expression— ifz no gurudarianam~X\\h is the philosophy of 


with the comnicntarv'o? *^ ^- ^ * ^ ** *^ ^ inBibl Ind 1849-1884; 

ISS. No Ganapati gaftri in 

Calcuita i8q6 (vVahh of Inlhn f English by Manmatha Nath D u 1 1 , 
vols. ,2-17. The Sarga 9 F « r m i c h i m GSAI, 

n6 f (i:<l ith the cominontaW Ul-ilm the m Ind. Ant 4, 1875, 
tommrntarj Upadh>.-i>aniranck?a m “ of ^junkara and the 

Translation by 136, 1958 Ed wth Hindi 

'Mth acrmmuitaiA' aUo bv fi I, S.im 2009 Edited 
>B 75 Nitiiastra di KlnnniKl.^ U “ V 1 d y a s a g a r a, Calcutta 

‘niandaki, (trandation by ) G F o r m 1 c h 1 GSAI 

ninning prik-iratia-diviMonV' into s.argas (besides the 

charai trr of a i‘h * ««d the comnu nt?r\ says, that “it h.as the 

3 - « *■. 
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our tcachcr.J But the word gum is not used here in its usu&l 
sense of teacher*’, but it merely means the respectfully hono- 
ured master w’hosc w ork has been the main basis, even though 
it w'as not the only source of information for his book. Since 
the author of the Nilisara of ICamandaki is obviously post- 
erior by sev oral centuries, he refers not only to the minister of 
King Candragupta, but also to the author of the Artha^astra, 
that is ascribed to Kaulilva It is noteworthy that the Kautiliya 
has been cited in the Tantrakh\ayika,w'hilst the later redactions 
of the Paficatantra depend on the Nitisara*. The name of the 
splendid nun and lady diplomat in love-affairs, Kamandaki, 
lias been selected by poet Bhavabhuti in his drama Malati- 
madhava" definitely for the purpose of reminding about the 
manual of Kamandaki; or perhaps it w as the w'ork of a contem- 
porat)* of the poet whom he wanted to offer his compliments 
in this w*a>. Vamana (about 800 A.D ) cites a stanza^, in 
which the “Kamandaki Niti” is mentioned. Since Dandm 
did not still know* the Nitisara"*, we may with stronger pro- 
bability ascribe the origin of the w’ork in betw'een 700 and 
750 A.D.5 

The subject-matter of the Nitisara coincides only in part 
W'ith that of the Kautiliya The number of such big sections 
of the latter, like the chapters II, III and IV, dealing about 
government, the Aupanisadara (XIV) and the last section on 
the methods, as have nothing correspondingly similar in the 
Nitisara, is quite considerable This v\ork too show's sigmficant 


1 Cf H c r t r I, ZDMG 69, 293 f. 

2 Sec above p 263 


3 Kriwalainl.arasutra> rtli 4, i, 2 Cf also P. V Kane, Ind. 
Ani 1911, 236, andJolI>, ZDMG 68, 348 ff 

4 The mention of Kamandaki in the beginning of the DaSakumara- 
carita pro%*rs nothing, since the passage belongs to the later add^ purva- 
pithika The fact that Domain, m chapter VIII of the genuine Dasak treats 
Nitisaslra in detail according to thcKautili>a and mentions other au ors 
ofArthasastra, suchasSukra, Visalaksa, etc , but does not mention Kaman- 
daki, is a concIusi\cI> evident argumentum ex silentio 

5. The existence of a book “Kamandaki-Niti”, mentioned in the 
Ka^M-htcrature of the Bah Island (sec R Friedrich Ind Stud U, I 33 , 

145: JRAS 1876, 188) docs not stand m opposition to this, smee even in 

413 A D Fahien found Brahmanas in Ja^a and the blossoming age of 

Kawi-litcrature falls in the loth cenlur> A D , seeE 

den arivchcn Induns auf die Nachbarlander in Suden un sten, . un en 
J903, P t 9 
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deviations that prove that the author had utilized some other 
sources in addition to the Kautiliya Arthasastra. 

In sargas I and II the topics on the control of mind 
[tndriyajayaprakarana] and on the sciences that ai e important 
for the king [vidyavibhdgaprakarana] correspond to Kaut. I, 6 
and I, 1 . But dnviknki is referred to as knowledge of the self 
dtmavfjndnay. The sarga III contains epigrams on the 
characteristics of a good king, that could equally well stand 
in a Dharmabastra or even in the Dhammapada. Sarga IV 
treats the seven “members” of a kingdom [prakrlisarhpat- 
prakarand\ (corresponding to the j&rflA:riu in the Kaut VI). 
The sarga V on the imperial services \svdmyanujlvivrttapra~ 
karana\ on one hand provides a manual for guidance of the 
officers and on the other it contains rules about the le- 
lationship of the king with them (as in Kaut V, 4). 
Here have been described also the king’s anxieties for the 
state-treasure and in respect of his conduct in dealing 
with his subordinates. Significant are the stanzas V, 81-83. 
dyukiakebhyakaurebhyalf. parebhyo rdjavallabhdt 1 
prihivipatilobhdcca prajdndm padcadhd bhayam 11 
padcaprakdramapyeiadapohya mpatirbhayam 1 
adadita phalam kdls invargapanvrddhaye 11 
yathd gauh pdlyate kale duhyate ca tathd piajd 1 
stcyate ciyaie caiva laid pufpapradd yalhd 11 

The subjects aic menaced by danger fiom five sources; 
first of all fiom the officers, then by the thieves and rascals, 
the king’s favourites and the greed of the ruler. In case 
the king has fii'st of all icmoved these dangeis of five kinds, 
he enjqj'S the fruit of success of the three-fold aim of life: in 
the same way' as the cow' that is maintained in the right time 
gives milk and just as liana that is watcied spieads its 
blossoms, so should the subject too be first protected and 
then squeezed. The saiga VI on the legal punishment and 
rendering the tiaitor innocuous \kantakasodhanaprakaTand\ 
corresponds to tlic Kaut. V, the saiga VII on the standaid 
rules for safety- of the life of the king coi responds to Kaut 

NU»\ara, II, 7 Cf Dnhlinatin, ^Taliabharata als Encs und 
Ktclitsbudu * 

dit s*\rfja dtaU with watch over princes it heirs the title 

<putrarT-J jinipit 1 at an- ] 
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1, 17 and 21. Tlic sargas VIV-XI are devoted to ex- 

ternal politics (like Kaut VI, VII); in it the division and 
classification of “distiicts” (mandala) of the hostile and 
friendly ntighhonis ha\ c been carried to an absurd hair- 
splitting cMint Sarga XII is dc\otcd to discussions (like 
Kant I. 13), XIII to ambassadors (like Kaut I, 16), 
and to spies .it its and (like Kaut I, 11-12) The spies 
aic the “f.n — \\ indeiing eyes of the king^ ” Through 
the spies, as iliiough a web, he watches the conduct of 
of his enemy . “since a king basing spies as his eyes is 
awoke e\(n while he is sleeping (XIII, 28. f) The 
sargas XI\' and XV on the “c\ils” of the kingdom cor- 
respoiub to K.aut VIII. The last sargas (XVI-XX) are 
deioitd to discnpiion of militaiy organisations, in which 
Klinandaki, like Ins teacher Kautilya attaches great 
importance to ei.ifts and intrigues for victory over stronger 
enemies. So lie .sass (XIX, 71 ) ” Firmly determined, he 
must destios his enemies in a dishonest strife, since murder 
ofliisencm% will not dimmish his icligious merits- did not 
Drona's sondcstio\ dm mg the night with a w^ell-sharpened 

swoid the ftaihss aiiny of the Pandavas 

Till npto liic 10th ccntuiy the Kautillya-Arthasastra was 
studied m Kashmii Tins is pro\ cd b> the N i 1 1 v a k y a m r t a 
(in .32 samndcle^as ) of S o m a d c v a s u r i, who is already 
known to us as the aulhoi of Yasastilakak This nectar o 


[« 


enrah SiJoium hi le 11 

jiJl }Via^''~ttraj‘Titiaiena /ia]}iidiajnceflll(i’n 
sijJiBntifiJii jitiiatli cufaccJ furmahipatih 11 


2 siirsi'itamufiah.vi^rtt hllajiuddhena ialriin 

na hi tiT&jati dhatmcvi chadmam satrus’haian l 
affif itamaiauijilam {idndaidnaniamkam 

msi sumutasaslro dtoimtamjashana n 

3 The IcM with a reports 

nthar.'itinamriiri (Bcmlny iQlly-iflSh) .V ,bicl, cites saveral 

about It on the basis of nrinuscnpls . • p Pannalala S o n i, 

ptassages fiom the NitnaKyamrt.T [Ech T»,na Granthamala Senes] A 
Bombay igzs m Manikac.ai.dra Digam ) , J c, ^,(.5 No 98 by the Oriental 
fine edition has been pulihslied in the Sans Somadevanitisutrani 

Research Institute, Mysore i957> iTv^rihasameraha ) 

and is included in a volume entitled is men- 

4 Sceabevt II, 336, Iraiis p 534 ^y/*'fb°c°olophon to the Nitivakya- 

tioncd also YaSodhaiamaharajataiita anU in ij. y^sojjbaramaharaja- 

mrta the author refers to his ownsclf as inc w r Mysore edition 

oiriu-iiastra » Therefore, this is his earlier work 

theic IS, however, no such colophon J 
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the Niti lessons” is in fact strongly dependent upon Kautilya 
and often agrees with him verballyi; but still it is a work of a 
different type. It is not like the Arthasastra of Kautilya, a 
practical hand-book of politics and economics, but it is rather 
a pedagaugical work that contains fine counsels for the king. 
With Somadeva the concept of Niti includes perhaps “political 
wisdom as well as “moral conduct of life.” Hence the work 
egins quite as a handbook of morals and here in several chapters 
the morahc tone is throughout dominant. Even though in places 
where the Nitivakyamrta treats the same topics as those of the 
i^auphya, as often the accord in i cspect of the titles of individual 

impression, it appears, that Somadeva gives 
of conduct for the king, whilst Kautilya 
^ters sufficiently into details m respect of political practices. 

trifling to Somrdeva. So 
. I Nitivakyamrta has sections on fortiflcation, on 

Ss^haf “ vain all those 

diff • 1, Kautillya. Somadeva actually 

for CTarank T Kaufilya in certain cases. Thus 

C^tfaX r 

otherwise nn ,u. ! Somadcva is a Jaina, he stands 

cal 

system Onlv at a r ^ ^ supports the caste- 

Wnee tendencies, 

both fiomThe % Nitivakyamrta differs 

wholly theNitisara.^ It is written 

however have noth' Pregnant sentences that, 

Iang::“’ XraXpVirad'r,*"' 

vcibs and proverbial seLnees A ^0^“ h 
picscntalion of the charirtPr ^ short probe may offer a 

P 7 .-_r ^ r , subject-matter of the work. 

rmo hi dulfn, ; Jfl ram 1 

“ I*-* "«» 

followers is iiko IndrUd - ’ “ 

Yama is the kina Tlio , ■ °PP'>ocnt like 

c*-ng. Tlic hmg's duty is to punish the wicked 

cm <vi.,Bl„ ,, P=;^ph^ and he 
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and to protect tlic noblcj and neither to shave his hairs nor 
to keep matted hairs ’* 

P • ! J — [anadhitaiasirah cakfufmanapi pumdn andha 
fvn 1 na h^ajdamnoranjah paiuraslt 1 varamarajakarh bhuvanam 
na tu miirfhordjn 

“A man who has not studied the sciences is blind, 
ahhoiiqh he has eves, there is no beast other than an 
ignorant man ; it is rather good to have the world without 
a king, but not a king who is not learned.” 

P. M. — [adid ajyavaharaprasddhanaparam lokayaiikam 
mat am 1 adfniaiokdjalamalo ht raja raftrakanlakan uchettum 
kalpate 1 na kkahrkdntalo jalinamapyanavadyastt kriyd I ekdntena 
kdntmapara/t karatafa^alamapjarlham rakfiium na kfamah 1 praSam- 
aikaJttam la jiama na paribhavali I aparadhifu praSamah 
jatindm bhufanam na mahipatwam 1 dhtUam purufam yasyatmaSa- 
Uya na stall I opaprasadati 1 sa jJvannapi mrta evayo na vikramati 
pratil ulefu 1 

"'I'hc Loka\ata [philosophhy] (materialism) is the 
best guide for administiation of the current affairs of this 
world. \’eiily the king, who has studied the principles of 
Lokajata IS capable of uprooting the ‘thorns’ of the king- 
dom E% cn the conduct of ascetics is not outright unob- 
jectionable He, who IS of full of pity only, is not capable 
of c\cn protecting the purse that is even in his own hand, 
since lie scoins none whomsoever. ^Vho does not defeat 
the person of gentle temperament ? Patience and tolerance 
arc ornaments of ascetics and not of kings. Fie on the man 
who IS not capable of keeping under his control anger and 
favour. Tlic man is dead w'ho does not use his force 
against his enemies 

Somadeva, like the Dharmasastras, as well^as the 
Kautiliya, stands outright for peiformance of one s own 
duty” {svadkarma) for each caste and each stage of life He 
speaks more about the duties of Sudras than does the Kau- 
tiliya, and he is familiar wdth the notion of ‘‘pure Sudra 
Isacc/iiidrali. p 16 


1 “Since mind” according to W But the text demands the line 
to be translated as ho docs net trouble the person, who is a ways men a 
quite ” 
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acdranavadyalvam iucbupaskdiah iarlraSuddhtSca iudrdnapi karoti 
devadvijatapasviparikarmasu yogydn 1 dnriamsyam amr$dhhd$itvam 
parasvanivrttili iccltdmyamah prattlomavivdhah m$iddhdsu ca strl?u 
brahmacaryam tli sarve^dm samdno dharmah 1 ddilyd loka iva 
dharmah khalu sarvasddhdranah 11 

Irreproachable conduct, uprightness, diligence and 
purity of body render even Sudras fit for service to gods, 
Brahmanas and ascetics. Abstenance from cruelty, truth- 
fulness, unmindfulness of the property of another person, 
control of desires, no marriage against caste-laws*, celibacy 
in dealing with prohibited women: these are the common 
duties prescribed for all Like light of the sun, duty is 
common to all. 

ialra sadaiva durbhiksam yalra rdjd vtsddhayati 1 
samudrasya pipdsdydm kuto hi jagati jaldni 11 
“There is perpetual scarcity, where the king collects 
money continuously • when the sea is itself thirsty, whence 
will come water on the earth.’* 

In respect of the ministei who exerts his full force 
in the interest of his master it is said : 

P. 32 : — svdminddhifthito tnefopi sinihdyati : “at the 
command of his master even a ram behaves like a lion.” A 
minister’s advice must not be divulged till when there is 
still time to 2^c\.‘‘’\dkdryasiddhermanlro rak^ayilavyah 1 dipte grhe 
kidriam hupakhananam'\. “What is the use of sinking a well 
when the house is set on file. The king should be careful in 
respect of choice of his scivants: buddhati arihe yuddhe ca yc 
sahdydh te kdryapuru^dh 1 khddanaveldydm kah kasya na sahdyahf 
^‘ihe persons who render help in respect of intelligence, 
money and battle aic friends; verily who is not whose asso- 
ciate at the dinner-table?” How fine the sentence is for our 
own days ; — iastrddfnkdrino na manirddhikarinah syuh ; “those 
who hold authority in respect of w’capons must not hold 
authoiitv in respect of giving counsels; i.c. militaiy generals 
must not be appointed ministers ” 

Ihc chapter on the daily routine of work of the 
king eontains a multitude of lulcs on propriety, decent 






nu v%jth .'i%vorn.'in ofa higher 


^4,5 It. 
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brha\ioui, culture, food and hjgiene. Particular emphasis 
J*; laid on moderation in respect of food; since : 

P. 96 —)o mitam bhunlte sa bahu bhunlte, “he who 
takes measured food, he cats much ” A little Jainistic 
sounds the precept (p 99) ; kuhakabhicdrakarmakaribhih 
sahn na i^arch'l. “he should have no association with the 
prison who is guiltv of offending a loving one” 

-\Uhough the Arihasastra of Kautilya has been unspar- 
inglj uiih/cd, that woik is nowhere mentioned here. How- 
ex < j , at one place (p. 52 ) there is an allusion to Mimster 
Canal- in the line (sruyatc hi kila canakyastikfnadutapra- 
y^gchtiit am nartiam jaahana' “it is heard that through employ- 
ment of intelligent messengers, that is to say by employing 
dtsprtadots, C.inakya killed Nanda In the chapter on friend 
[vulrasamitdd'Sa] (p 86) it is remarked that often animals 
arc ht tier friends than men’ ^ As an illustration of it is 
narrand the siorx {iipathjanakam'], so well known in Indian 
as well as in woild-iitcraturc, about the grateful animals and 
ungrateful men * ainrjdtihla andhakupefu patilefu kapisar- 
pasimhdl snidhhfti frlopakarah kankayano nama kaScit panthah 
ttidldjdrn pun lasmadakfaidlikadiyapadanamaidpa Once 
upon a lime, in a forest, a monkcjr, a snake, a 
lion, and an aichivist {akfaialika-), fell into a W'ell that 
was coxered A trax’cllor, Kankayana by name, xvho had 
rescued them all xxas put to death in a big city by the 
archix-ist *’ Another remarkable allusion occuis at p 110^. 
When the judge and the assessors err in respect of judgment, 
xvho xvill xvin the suit ^ Is it not true that through conspiracy 
some people got a goat piovcd to be a dog ^ Here also is 
an allusion to a familiar stoiy of the Pancatanlia about 
the wicked people and the Brahmana who was carrxung a 
goat for a sacrifice, the foimer always telling him that he 
was carrvin'T a dog, till the latter believed them and threxv 
aTay goat .ha° was taken away decetptfully by the 
rogues. Lastly an intciestmg allusion to Bhavabhutis 
Malatlmadhava may here be mentioned As a proof that 


1 cr -Iboxt II, 101, i8o f 369, trans p 129, 151, 225 etc 

[ ynm hnojmena tiryaricojit bha^anti pralyupakartno 
anabhicannaicti na punch priiycna manuka J 

2 A'cccicJirig to the commentary akfasabha=dyutakara-gam>>lcr 

3 rantrakhyjyi*>.a III, 5 
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in war intelligence is often more important than weapons 
when Somadeva (p. 121) says: — §ruyate hi kila durasthopi 
madhavapitd kamandaki-prayogena malatirh madhavaya sadhayd^ 
mSsa: “it is heard that although staying far away. 
Madhava’s father procured Matati for Madhava by em- 
ploying Kamandaki.” 

The Laghv arthannltisastra^ of the 
Jaina scholar-monk, Hemacandra, whom we have 
met in so many spheres ofliterature and science, is a “small 
manual of politics’* for Jainas that has come down to us. 
It is a selection from a great work in Prakrit the B r h a - 
darhannitisastra, that is not extant, that 
Hemacandra had written at the behest of King Kumara- 
pala. The work is written in ^lokas with occasionally inter- 
calated explanatory passages in prose. By far the greater 
portion of the work is not devoted to politics but to civil 
and criminal laws in imitation of Dharmsastra, particu- 
larly the Manusmrti. 

The common topics of Arthasastra — qualities of the 
king, instructions about his conduct, the seven prakrtisj the 
six methods of politics, rules for ministers, military generals, 
and other officers — arc dealt ivith only in one small section. 
In the beginning of the section II Niti is divided into three 
parts, of battle \j>uddhd], criminal procedure and civil 
procedure [yyavahaid]. The fact that the author is a Jaina 
is noticeable in a few places, only, for example in the 
cliaptci on war. Thus it is said that one must not resort to 
war so long all other means for subduing an enemy have 
not been tried: 

sandtgdho vijayo yuddhesamdtgdhah janakfayah 1 
salsva7iye!vif}tipaye,m bhupoyuddham vivarjayel 11 
“Since doubtful is the victory in war, but undoubtful 
is the destruction of human-life, so in case there be any 
other means, the king should avoid war”^. If however, the 
war be un.uoidablc, one should be careful that there is 

I . rdit«*c^ and pubUdu-d \\ ith a commentary in Gujarati, Ahmedabad, 
i^uG, Of llerlej, TantraklwaylVa, tJbers I, 157, 159 [The title ac- 
tually h cArn .« \rlnnnlii and not .as gi\en by W.] 

a n. I, tt>. Su also P.nhcatantra 1 , 314 (t#xt Orn ) and IV, 13 

{irxx Hiuijd ) 
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the least possible harm and that it should be carried in a 
humane manner. He must not fight with wholly deadly, 
poisoned or treacherous weapons or^with those that glow 
in fire, neither with stone, nor with clods of earth.. .. He 
should not kill an ascetic or a Brahmana, even not the 
coward, who has laid down his arms, or one who is 
about to die or is betaken by some misfortune, a eunuch, 
a nude, a mercy-seeker, a non-combatant, one who is 
sleeping, sick, one who seeks protection, one who holds 
grass between his teeth in the mouthy a child who is to 
be consecrated in a sacrifice, nor him who has visited his 
his house as a guest: 

ndtiriikfatmfaUatma caiva kutayudhaistathd 1 
drfanmrdddtbhimatvayuddhyeta ndgnitdpitaih 11 
m hanydlidpasam viprath tyaktaiastram ca kdtaram 1 
naSyantam vyasanaprdptam klibam nagnam krtdnjalim 11 
ndyitddhyamdnam no suplarh rogdrttam Sarandgatam 1 
mukhadantaimam bdlam dikfcpsurh ca grhdgatam 11 
The chapter on Dandaniti (II, 2 ) begins with a citation 
from the Jama canon (from the Sthananga)^, where seven kinds 
of punishments are enumerated. The longest section (III) 
deals with civil law (vyavahdra) Here too, as in the Manu- 
smrti, the points of dispute are grouped under 18 topics. The 
section IV is devoted to atonement and purification [prdyascitta'} 
and here too we find the same Brahmanical atonements, pre- 
scribed as those in the DharmaSastras with this addition that 
worship of Jama too is prescribed as an atonement. The 
chapter significantly shows straightway the extent to which in 
ancient India the foundation of states was always laid on the 
Brahmanical soil. Even the Jamas reconciled themselves to this 
condition when they wanted to secure influence in the state. 
For this Hemacandra accords full recognition to the caste- 
system and he prescribes atonement for one who has passed his 
meal-hours in the house of a Kirata, a leather-worker, etc. 


I. By doing this one has admitted his complete surrender, see R. 

Pischcl, SBA 1908, p 445 ff , , o , t. TM. 

2 II I 27 » 59 > ^ Similar rules arc already found in the Dharma- 

sastras (Ap^tamball, 10 Baudhayanal, 18, ii, Gautama X, 180, Manu 
VII, 90 IT , Yajnavalkya I, 323, 325) and m the Mahabharata 12, 98, 49. 
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Works of quite a recent age, not to speak a thing that is 
wrong, arc the Sukranlti, i.e. the manual of politics 
ascribed to $ u k r a or U s a n a s and the N i t i p r a k a- 
5 i k a, that is claimed to have been written by V a i s amp- 
ay a n a, the narrator of the Mahabharata. On their basis, 
the editor of these woiks O p p e r t^ has tried to prove that 
ancient Indians were already lamiliar with fire weapons and 
gun-powder. The Y u k t i k a 1 p a t a r u, “the tree of 
desire of practical methods*’*, attributed to King Bhoja, 
is preserved only in a few manuscripts. Candesvara 
whom we have already known above (p. 568) as an 
author on Dharmalastra, is also the author of a work the 
Nitiratnakara on Nitisastra®. This book deals with 
the entire field of administration, organisation of the army, 
burlesque arrangements, etc^. 


[We may add to the list the name of the N i d - 
hipradipa of Siddha Srikantha Sambhu. 
The subject of N 1 1 1 has been treated in several Puranas as 
well, notably in the Agni-, Garuda-, and Visnudharmot- 
tara-, and it may be noted that this literature has penetrated 
nto urma, into East Indies, into Tibet, where its translations 
were placed under the sponsorship ofMasuraksa or 
JNagarjuna. In Ceylon there exists a translation Nlti 

V of n 1 1 i V a k y a s in Telugu under 

hetitle Sakalanitisammatam of Madiki 
Singh ana (15th century A.D.] . 


Vol l'. iMi '' “l"'” and Science. Vol. a, 1870, and 

.ndJ’cdZ'nonii S„Ku’bv"o'^"‘- P. 50 r lA aa’.t.Sn 

one by J i b a n a n d a V i rl v - F P ® 1882) there is also 

s-vcrallmha,t”r^rm?, uuh (Calcutta ,882) and tlure arc 

The cduton of J? K * S irk arm" v Marathi and Hindi. 

. nVanslatcdilkrt . " as not available to W. 


Wheihrr or not tht mniniits^of an *?n bastd on the Siikniniti 

Sulnnttt rermins «tin Ik* cxanii'netl Vi * “'‘hided in the 

Mnl,.. ,88..) d,nu M Oppert, 

h "P-»Sark»r. .Ind p. .nlT 

^' 1 . 11 .mil O Re, i>", b> K. P Jayas 
f * !’ * - • A u j * r c h t, C C *1 77 * ^ H a i a jj r a 5 a d, Report 

(5. feTll.':,',,, Oi'ITjV*'' fSS, Kn. .03, .930. 
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Xo tlic sphere of Arthasastra belong all sorts of manuals 
on special branches of learning^ such as knowledge about 
horses, about elephants, about war, about building, jewels etc. 
According to Madhusudana, Dhanurveda was com- 
piled by Rsi V 1 ^ V a m i t r a in four books, dealing with arms, 
warcraft, army and also on secret weapons, magical sentences, 
king s ordination and omina. In manuscripts, works under 
the titles Dhanurveda are attributed to S a d a ^ 1 v a, to 
Vikramaditya and to Sarngadatta^. pThere 
arc chapters devoted to Dhanurveda is the Agnipurana 
and in the Visnudharmottara®] . 

As founder of the horse-science [A^vavidya] 
is credited Wise ^alihotra. Hence this science is called 
not only the Asvalastra but also Salihotra, Since it 
describes treatment of diseases of horses it is called 
also ASvacikitsa, Asvavaidyaka or Asvayurveda, i e. 
‘‘science of healing of horses ** But the works like the 
Asvavaidyaka of Jayadatta Suri and the A s v a - 
cikitsa ofNakula^ arc not treatises that deal only with 
healing of diseases of horses, but also with their breeding and 
training. [A similar work is the Salihotra ofBhoja 
(1100 AD.]®. The work consists of 356 stanzas and is not 
devoid of literary interest. Two stanzas are quoted here from 
this : — 


1 Madhusudana in the Prasthanabheda includes NitiSastra, A^va- 
sSstra, (science of horses), Silpaiastra (manual ofarchitecture and building), 
Supakara^astra (science of cooking) and Catuhsajpkalasastra (science of 
sixty four arts) m Arthaiastra Of these Supa 4 astra, that deals also with 
diatctics, IS included in medicine too, sceP. Gordicr, Musdon, N S 
*903* P 346* 

2 Cf Buhlcr, Report, p. XXXVI, Haraprasad, Report I, 

I, p. 9. 

[3 Renuu, L’Inde Classique § 1601.] 

4 Both the works have been publish^ by Umesacandra Gupta, 
Bibl Ind 1887 A work bearing the title S a 1 1 h o t r a is attributed to 

King B h oj a » » t • 

fr,. Edited by E D. Kulkarni, Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexi- 
cography, Poona, 195.] It 

of horses and their diseases, scejolly, Sansknt Handschnften da Ho^ 
und Staatsbibliolthek in Munchen (1912). P 68 * Stanzas froin tl^ work 
have been quoted in the Sarangadharaj^dhati (^ Aufrecht, ZDhTC 27, 
n 20 A.t 02 1 The SalihotraiSstra IS often used also in the sense of Vcteri- 
na^ sS nw” and is divided into one ASvaSastra and the one Gajasastra, 
Sec also S a r k a r, ibid I, p 238 ff 
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uru sthirau yasya calau ca padau trikonnatah sirhhasamanacittalj. 1 
savajivahafi kalhitaji prlhivyarh iefa nard bkdravahd kiydne 11 
“He whose two thighs are firm and the two feet are mov- 
ing, the lower part of spine is raised up and whose tempera- 
ment resembles that of a lion has been called a horse-rider on 
this earth; in respect of riding the rest of the people are verily 
load-carrier. (45). 

javo ht sapteh prathamam vihhufanaih 
Irapdngandydh kriatd tapasvindm 1 
sTulam dvijanam dhanindmagarvatd 
pardkramah Sastrabalopajivitdm 11 

“The first quality is speed of a steed, modesty of a 
woman, leanness of sages, the Veda of the twice-born ones, 
pridclcssness of the rich and valour of the people living on 
the strength of arms.” 

An important work on Salihotra is the ASva- 
y u k t i section in the Yuktikalpataru', of which the 
authorship is attributed to B h o j a , whose Salihotra 
has many stanzas that are contained in the A^vayukti 
too. 

In his elaborate introduction to Salihotra £. D. 
Kulakarni has given a long list of names of treatises on 
this subject and this he has done on the basis of R a g h a - 

v a n* s New Catalogus Catalogarum and Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogarum.] . 

Whatever has been said about the Salihotra, is true also of 
the science of elephants of which the originator is said to be 
wise Palakapya. Often it is included in veterinary science; but 
the work is mainly related to all the topics of knowledge about 
elephants. A very comprehensive work is the Hastyayurv- 
c d a, ‘^Science of healing Elephants”*, that is based as a dia- 
logue between king Romapada of Campa and Muni Palakapya, 
in the style of Puranas. ThcMatangalllaor “Elephants’ 
Sporu* ) of Nllakantha, a work of which the age is not 
certain, is a synopsis of science of elephants. Written partly in 
ornate metres, in lAVcIve-small chapters, it describes the mythical 


n J oily* Median (Grundriss) 

p M «nd Sar kar, ibid, p- 03-,. « v i 

the tnlr -nl’ Ktiir ***« No X, 1910. [Translated into EngHsli under 
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origin of elephants and Palakapya, the founder of Elephant’s 
Science, the distinguishing signs of their span of life, their 
qualities; the method of catching and training thfem etc. 

[We may add here the name of Syainikasastra 
by R a j a R u d r a d e v a^ of Kumaon It is a book on 
ha^vking and is of special interest to readers in general ] 

Silpa.^astra in fact constitutes the lessons on the 
art of building mainly It is particularly utilized by engineers, 
and is called also Vastuvidya There are also several works 
available under the title either Silpas^tra or also under the 
title Vastuvidya of which the authors are unknown®. One 
of tlic important woiks on architecture is the M a n a s a r a®, 
that in 58 chapter deals with diamensions and site of temples 
and houses, villages, city — ^planning, temple-building, instal- 
lation of divine idols etc 

In the opinion of R e n o u, the work consists of 70 
chapters, and according to its editor P. K. A c h a r y a it is a 
work of the 6 th or 7th century A D. and its importance hes 
in the fact it refers to 32 authorities, whose works are all lost 
to us and in any case it was of an incontestible authority. 

Some other important works on architective that may 
be mentioned here arc : — A ryamanju^rimulakalpa* 
Kasyakalpa® attributed to Mahesve ra-, C i t r al a- 


[i. Edjtrd and published byHaraprasad Sastri, Calcutta 
1910] 

2 Cf Goldstuckcr, Literary Remains I, 191 f , who cites 
a work ofRam Rar, On the Architecture of the Hindus, London 1834 On 
the manuscripts of works on architecture and similar crafts, seeEggeling 

Ind. Off Cat V, p 1129 ff; Burnell, Tanjore, p 61 ff , Hara- 
p r as ad. Report II, p 10 The Vastuvidya is ametrical work on 
building-construction enginecrmg published in the TSS No 3®> *9*3 J f 
Kearns, Ind. Ant 5, 1876, 230 ff reports about one gilpaiastra translated 

into Tamil from Sanskrit. 

[3 Edited under the title Manasara On Architecture and Sculpture, 
Sanskrit Texts with Critical Notes by Prasanna Kumar A c h a r y a, Oxford 
Umv. Press, London 1934, and translated into English by the same scholar 


OUP, London 1934] 

14 Ed byT. Ganapati Sastri, TSS Nos 70 76 and 84, 
Trivendrum 1920, 1922, *925. Chapters 4-7 tr^Iatcd into French by 
Marccllc Lalou, Paris 1930 under the tide Iconographid des ittoffes 

(/«/«) dans Ic Manjuirlmulakalpa ] t t-e ivt i 

[5 Edited by Krsnaiarman G a r g y a AnSS No 95, Poona 1926 ] 


Wmternitz, Vol. Ill, 40. 
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iksana^, rendered into Sanskrit from the Tanjur, Citrasutra 
ofSarasvati, Sivatattvaratnakara, Narada- 
s i I jD a or the Naradiya-Hlpasutra, the Matsya- 
P u r a n a, the Skanda Purana, the Agni Purana, 
thcVisnudharmottara, the Mahanirvanata 
n t r a, the Karanagama, the V aikhanasagama, 
Suprabhedagama, and the Kamikagama, con- 
tain chapters on architecture.^] 

Before we close this topic we may make a mention of the 
Nitisutras of Brhaspati. The work is known also 
under the title Barhaspatyinltisutrani®. It is written in the 
same type of short prose sentences just like those of the Niti- 
vakyamrta It also covers nearly the same topics of Nitisastra 
that find place in the said work of Somadeva. 

The identity of the author is not known. Brhaspati 
is referred to be an originator of NitiiSastra indeed. But it 
appears that the Nili-principles that are said to constitute the 
BarhMpatya-nitisulrani rather go back to a school than to an 
individual. In the opinion of its editor these sutras were 
written by some pan^ita, Brhaspati by name, and that not 
before the 6th 01 7th century AD.* In the opinion of 

F. W. T h o m a s, however, “its date may be brought down 
at least to the twelfth centuiy A.D.® 

^ -^s i egards its age it may further be mentioned that it was 

^vrlttcn long after the various religious sects had already come 
to be recognised fully, as is evident from the lines moksapuryah 
avararfi trayam SaKlam vaifnavam iaivamiti. 

But this much true that, as commonly supposed, the author 
of the present nork was not an unbclicver«. He had taught 
KilisarsMsva to Indra and in conclusion he says dhamamularh 
ea vidyamarjajet, he should learn science that is the root of 


translated into Gt.nnan by Berth old Laufre, 

ft Clwiquc § 1603 I 

banstru No! niP 'mt- University of Mj-sorc 
under the title B ^ , ^'‘"'^^y^rtBisulrani, published 
lr,3, } «^rlnspat>autra. edited by F \V. Thomas f Lahore 

4. I'ltrxxUicuon p XVI 
S rT to ni, edition p ly. 

tn'-r iff , « hrhaspeUrVajak cCrrcfaUs- 

quf’cd h, \ ihid"*^^^^ (Ta^astilaka and its Vnnrana 
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dhama. In addition he prescribes that a king should think 
about artha and dhama both'. As against Kautilya, he com- 
mands that a king must not cause trouble m relgious institu- 
tions devalayam ca na badheta This author is wholly Brahmanical 
in approach and advises caturvarnyam rakfet and deciiesLok- 
ajatikas, Bauddhas and Jamas in lokayatikak^apanaka-bauddhadi 
bahuSardidaduftarurgahimaiunalaviguhamargavat 
There arc some fine epigrams in it — 
durjanamadhyc sfiryaval prakaSale sujanah. “among the wicked 
a good man shines like the sun” * gurumapi nitiviyuktam nirasayely 
“he should oppose even a teacher who has strayed away from 
morality etc.” 

The Nitiprakasika® ofVaiSampayana is 
a woi k of an uncertain age It consists of stanzas that are group- 
ed in eight sargas. This work is included in Dhanurveda 
and according its ow n admission it is an abridgement of the other 
works of the science. Tlic commentatory attributes its authorship 
to a disciple of Vedas^asa who taught it to Janamejaya in 
presenting it in the form of a dialogue between the four-faced 
[Brahma] god and Prthu. In respect of its subject-matter the 
w'ork comes in the category of w'orks like Kamandakiya-Niti- 
siira, Kaupliya-Arlhasastra, Harihara-Caturanga, Sangrama- 
\ijayodaya etc It dcsciibcs in a Puranic style the military 
science and contains enumeration of names of things of 
importance for military purposes 

In addition to topics concerning Dhanurveda, there are 
lessons icgarding Arthaniti and Dandaniti etc and the author 
calls his work to be a kavya (piece of poetry®) In the work is 
prescribed fantastically large number of members of different 
units of the military oiganisation The smallest unit is path and 
the biggest is aksauhini. A palit consists of one chariot, one 
elephant, five men and three horses. It will have a large number 
of auxiliaries Again an consist of 2 1 87 chariots, 

218700 elephants, 28870000 horses and 2187000000 foot- 
soldiers. It is clear that the work is actually a piece of poetry 


[1 brahme muhurU uithaya dhamamrlhanea ctntayet'\ 

[2 Edited with the commentary T a 1 1 v a v i v r 1 1 of S i t a r a m a, 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Senes, 3, Madras 95 , 
hyT Chandrasekharan] 

3 VIH, 97- 
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and could never have been written by a person who had ex- 
perience of some military organisation. 

The Ranadipika of Kumaraganaka^ isa 
metrical work divided into eight adhyayas and was written 
under orders of Govindamahisurendra’s brother Deva- 
s a r m a. Since this Govinda is said to have been a Brahmana 
king of Kcralj probably he was Govinda of the Champakessari 
family. As regards its age it may be mentioned that the work 
has been cited as an authoiity in Prasnamarga, known to have 
been witten in 1650 A.D. Further the editor of the work says 
that in case Rajaraja, mentioned in its colophon might, be 
identical with the king of Mahodayapuia described in the 
Sukasamde^a, the age of the author of the present work 
might have been in the middle of the 11th centmy A D.® 

The work deals with topics that are dealt with in other 
sciences like Dhanurveda, Arthasastra, Jyautisa, Svaragama, 
Paksisastra etc. and mainly describes the auspicious occasion 
for marching into a battle. A few probes from it may not be 
devoid of interest: — 

taihapi hdlalo yah balahinaSca Saktaiam 1 
gajopi hanti paUcasyam gartidam ca iathd phani 11 
yathd kdlavtSefena rdhtind paribhuyate 1 
mahdnddiiyadevopi pha^ind garudasiathd 11 
devasthdne vane ramye purvdhne balavdn khagah 1 
viddlo balavdn gratae s^dhne sabahudmme 11 

"Still on account of time even a weak attains strength: 
c\ cn an elephant kills a lion and a snake, even a ganida. 

In the same way as even the great sun is over-powered by 
Rahu in a particular time, so is a garuda (overpowered ) by a 
snake. 

In a beautiful temple or in forest a bird is powerful in the 
forenoon; a cat is strong in the evening in a village that has a 
large number of trees.” 

The Rajanitiratniikara, already mentioned 
is one ol the famous Dharmasastra-nibandhas of 
lived in the court of Harisimhadeva 
of MnhUri, uho disappeared from the battle-field in 

lUI. l»y K. S a m b .T i i V a $ ft s t r I, in the TSS, No. XC\'. 

IrnTmlfum 

2. rfrfatc |> i. 
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1324 A. D., after he was defeated by Ghiyasuddin Tughlay. 
This \vork records the following changes m political 
ideals A sovereign may be of any caste '—rajafabdopi 

naira hfatriyajatiparah f^intvabhtftklajanapadapale^itrpurufaparak^ 

i.cvalafauryadyaplaraj)asya rajatvavyaharat^ “the word rdja, here 
docs not mean one of the Ksatriya caste, but it means an an- 
ointed protector of a region . , because the word kingship is 
used only i\ith reference to kingdom acquired by heroism, 
etc.*’ 

It IS likely that this statement was written afterKamesvara- 
thakkura, a Brahmana, became the ruler of Mithlla after 
Harisimhadev.'i disappeared 

It is a digest of Hindu polity and is of a type quite diffe- 
rent from that of the Kautiliya. It is more akin to Dharma- 
^.Istra than to Arthasastra. 

A \ cry recent publication is the Manasollasa, 
otherwise knou n also as the Abhilasitarthacinta- 
m a n i’’, attributed to the Western Chaulukya King B h u 1 o- 
kamalla Somesvara, son of Vikramaditya VI. It 
is a voluminous work, extending to about 8000 granthas and 
is divided into five vinuatis, each containing 20 adhyayas, some 
chapters being further divided into several sub-sections. As 
regards its authorship Shrigondekar holds that it is 
not a s\ork of SomeSvaia himself, but of somebody else at- 
tached to his court. In any ease, therefore, one may consider 
it to be a work of U\clfth century A.D.* 

The Manasollasa is written in verses in the anus^ubh 
metre with prose passages intercalated here and there. Its 
language is simple and the work is devoted to many topics, so 
much so that the author calls it Jagadacaryapustaka. Politics 
is described in the second vimsati in several adhyayas that 
arc intermixed also with chapters dealing with topics concern- 
ing Astiology, Test of Jewels, etc. In addition it describes 
also march of the aimy and its organisation. 

[ I . K. P J .1 y .1 s w a 1 , Introduction to the edition of the Rajanlti- 
ratnak.'ira, p i ff, see also above, p 606 ] 

[2. Text p 2 ] „ 1 j, 

[3 Edited by Gajanan K Shrigondekar, Gaekwad 
Oriental Senes, XXVIII, Baroda 1925 and later Abhilasitarthacintamani 
of SomeSvaradeva, Ed by R Shama S h a s t r y, Mysore 1926]. 

4. Cf Ibid, Preface, pp VI ff Gf also A u f r c c h t, GG, p. 45a. 
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The Hayabirsa-Pancaratra^of an unknown 
author is a very important treatise on Vaisnava Architecture 
and consecration of images. It begins with a history of creation 
in the style of Smrtis, and is divided into several patalas each 
written in verses composed in the anustubh metre. As regards 
its age the editor is of the opinion that it may be tentatively 
assumed to have been written in about 800 A.D. 

The work describes dimensions of temples, their plan- 
ning m addition, the forms and sizes of images of different 
gods arc also prescribed. Further it may be considered to be 
a work on Karmakanda inasmuch as it contains sections also 
on the manner of worshipping different gods. 

The Kasyapa^ilpam is attributed to sage KaS- 
y a p a“. The age of this work is not known, and its editor 
conjectures that it was written probably after the reign of the 
Nanda-kings, and as such it is not older than 400 B.C., although 
KiiSyapa, is mentioned to be an architect already in earlier 
works. It describes the minute details about the form of images 
of different gods. 

The Pratimalaksanam, Samyaksam- 
buddha bhasita m®, description of images uttered by 
the Great Buddha, is a work of which the author is as yet not 
known. This work is preserved in the Tibetan Tan-gyur. It 
begins in a regular sutra-style. Bhagavan Buddha addressed it 
Saripultra isariputra mqyi gate parinivrtevd nyagrodhaparimandalam 
kdjaiii kartavyam 1 yavatkdyam tdvadvydydmanif “Sariputra, after 
1 go away or I die or attain parinirvana, about the nyagrodha 
tree, a statue should be built, its dimensions should be the 
same as of the body”. And after this follows the description. 
There arc descriptions of images of Bodhisattvas and Sugatas. 

7 he Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata attests an already 
advanced technique of Silpasastra.* 


NIohan .S a « k h y .a 1 1 r t h a, Varendra Rc- 
l-arrh Rnjsh.dii. Vol. 1. ,056, Vol 2 , lo-jS ] 

K V ^ 95» >926 3 

'.pranas*, 1033 Edited with English trans- 

I i s - M 7*“.' ‘ *•> I* r a t i m a . m a n a 1- 

Host (Grtrater India Publications 5, 
U R C n O u. L’lnd. Classiquc § 1C02]. 
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A comparatively modem work on Rajaniti is the B u d- 
dhabliusana attributed to King Sambhu, ie Sam- 
bhaji) son of Shivaji^ Of course the editor of the work hopes 
to Iia\ e proved that King Sambhaji had compiled it The work 
is based on miscellaneous sources and does not appear to have 
an> special meiit of its own 

Tlic Aparajitaprccha attributed to Bhuva- 
n a d e V a“ is an important w'ork on architecture ^vritten pro- 
bably in about the 12 th or the 13th century A.D.^ This work 
presents the Southern school of Indian architecture as opposed 
to the SamaranganasutradharaofBhojadeva*, 
that represents the Northern school. The Aparajita- 
prccha, that is also known as Sutrasantanagunaprakasa, 
is written in the form of questions by Aparajita and their 
answ ers by his father Visvakarman The school of architecture 
represented by it is called the Nagara school. The work des- 
cribes in Purana-hke style the various subjects concerning 
building of temples and images. In adition it attests that 
religious merits accrues to the architect and to the person 
who gets constructed buildings according to its prescriptions. 

The Prasadamandana, ascribed to Mandana 
or M a n d a n a - S u t r a d h a r a® is an important manual 
of Hindu architecture It seems to be a recent compilation, 
as is evident from the presence of some modern Indian words 
in it. The general topics dealt with here are not original, 
but repetitions of items already treated exhaustively in other 
W’orks®.] 

Here a mention may be made of the Sangitasastra’, 


I. Go\crnmcnt Oriental Series— Class C, No 2, Edited by H D. 
Velankar, Poona 1926 

[2 Edited in No Gytlie GOS No CXV,Baroda 1950 by Popatbhai 
Ambashankar M a n k a d ] 

[3 Introduction, p XII.] 

[4 Edited by T. G a n a p a 1 1 S a s t r i, GOS 25,32, 1924, 1925 ] 
[5 Ed by J D Z a d o o Kashmir Senes of Texts and Studies No 
LXXII, Shnnagar 1947 ] 

6 Zadoo, Ibid, Introduction, p 4 [On In Jan Architecture see also 
Dvijcndranatha S u k 1 a, Bharatiya Vastusastra-Pratimavijnana, Lucknow 
1956, Benjamin Raw 1 a n d — . « , 

The Art and Architecture of India-Buddhist, Hindu, Jam in the Pelican 


History of Art, Second Edition 1956 ] 

[7 On Indian Music, sec J Gross e t, 
dc la musiquc hindouc, Bibliothcquc dclaFaculte 


Contributions a I’^tudc 
desLctlresdcLyon, Pans 
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really “the Science of Concert”, i.c. the science that means all 
disciplines about song and music.^ [In India, the science of 
music has been considered to have the status of a Veda, and 
another name of Sahgltas^tra is Gandharv a-V e d a. 
It is said that N a r a d a brought this science from the heaven 
upon the earth. At first this science was treated in literature in 
close association with Na^yaiastra, Dramaturgic.] We have 
already seen that in the Bharatiya Natyalastra, 
the chapters XXVII-XXXIV are devoted to music and song. 
These chapters arc devoted to the theory {jdtilakfana ), to musical 
instruments (dtodya) song sustra, idla (measure) and dhruvd. 
According to the Natyasastra music has three elements : sound 
{svara)^ rhythm (/J/a), and grammar and prosody applied 
to the musical texts {pada ). We have in addition a number 
of manuals that treat the entire sphere of the art of music from 
diffcrcnct aspects. Hence they contain chapters on notes, scales, 
melodies, art of singing, musical instruments, dance and mi- 
micry,. organisation of music-parties, performance of concert, 
requisite qualifications of music-teachers, dancers, and singers 
etc. [First of all we may mention the Sangitamaka- 
r a n d a, attributed to N a r a d a , that probably was written 
in the 10th ccntuiy A D 2] The S a n g i t a r a t n a k a r a^ 
of N 1 5 s a n k a S a r n g a d e v a (13th ccntuiy A D. ), son 
n o t h a 1 a of Kashmir is an old work, although it is by 
centuries separated from the Bharatiya Natyasastra. But we 
arc not in a position to determine definitely its age although 
we knowthat its commentator Kallinatha lived in about 1450 
A.D A later work, in which Kallinatha is already quoted, 
IS tic •^ngitadarpana* of Damodara, son of 


I S-c alwA f. 
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Laksmidhaia. He has not only utilized the Sangitaratnakaraj 
but has parti) drawn materials from it even verbally. In the 
case of passages, where he deviates from it, probably they are 
his own composition, fashioned on the basis of earlier sources 
and is of importance on this very account [An important 
text is the Daltila or Dattiliya, a short manual 
that is supposed to be a work ofDattila, a disciple of 
Bharat a. There arethcBrhaddesi ofMatanga 
and S a n g 1 1 a p a r 1 j a t a of A h o b a 1 a^, that has 635 
stanzas and treats vidyd and tala ] There are also mono- 
graphs, that arc dc\otcd only to melodies, like the Radha- 
vinoda ofSomanatha, written m the year 1609 A D. 
of Inch tlic fifth section contains also the author’s compositions 
for the musical notes and their notations There are 50 pieces, 
of \Nhicli each one has its own melody- 

[The Sangitadamodara ofSubhankara® 
(in 5 stabakas ) is another important treatise on music and 
dramaturgy'. It refers to the Bharitlya-Natyasastra, and as 
against Bhaiala, Jsubhankara accepts Santarasa as one of the 
sentiments of drama. It describes various modes of music and 
dance as wclH. Subhankara’s father was Kavicakravarti 
^ridhara and his mother was Subhadra. It is claimed that he 
was born in the Lahidi family of Bengali Biahmanas and 
according to Sri Gaurinatha Sastri in all probability, he hved 
in the 15lh century, especially as he has referred to Dhurta- 
samagama ofjyotiriivara (I4th century)® and has been quoted 


the Sangitanarayana ofPurusottama misra (see Simon, 
ZDMG 57, 521 f ) .ind the Sangitacandra, an encyclopaedia of 
the art of music, on svhich J agajjyotirmalla wrote the commentary 
Sangitabhaskara (sec Haraprasad, Report I, p 10 f). 

[i. Ed byK Vcdantavaglia and Sarada Prasad Ghosha, Calcutta 
New Sanskrit Series 1879 ] 

2 Cf S 1 m o n, Die Notationcn dcs Somanatha, S Bay A 1903, see 
447, ff W Jones, in the year 1912 made use of this work in his 
essay “On the Musical Modes cf the Hindus" (Asiat Res Vol HI) He, 
however, considers the ivork to be very old 

[3 Ed by Gaurinath Sastri and G o v 1 n d ag op al a 
MukhopadhySya, Calcutta Sanskrit Coll Research Series, No 8, 
1960 ] 

[4 For a synopsis, see ibid, Introduction p 16 ff] 

[5 Sec above p 297, m3] [5 P 77 ] 
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by Bhavananda Thakkura in the 16th century^. [In the 
opinion of L ouisRcnou he should have been living before 
the 1 5th century A.D. Y. 

While the wish of the author to be born again in the 
Lahidi-family makes his being a Bengali probable, quotation 
as an example of Apabhramsa by him of the sentence mori vani 
avnhnmse ramai-mama. vdni ayabharmia eva ramate goes to point out 
that the author was an inhabitant of Mithila, the form mon not 
being attested in old Bengalis as against old Maithill where 
both morl and mon occur*. Besides there is the tradition that 
this ^ Subhankara was the son of Mahesa, who is said to have 
obtained from Akbar the Great the kingdom of Mithila.] 

Another important work on Music is the A u m a p a - 
t a m%y an unknown author. It is a treatise on music and dance 
purporting to have been addressed by Siva to Parvatl. Its 
date IS likewise unknown. Another work on music and dance 
that may be mentioned here is theSahgitopanisat- 
saroddhara by Vacanacarya Sudhakalasa® written in 
13.4 A.D.’ The author was a Jaina scholar. An anonymous 
woik on dance is the Krtyasangraha^. In respect of language 
ic wor' cviatcs from the Paninian grammar at several places 
and Its age is also not known. 

1 he A b li i n a y a d a r p a n a of N a n d i k c s V a r a®. 


[i cfmarhha.a eiSsiu bhaiaicei^adi jS^ratu 1 
IdUlltjrfulejanma ka. tta hanbhoktmah. 11] 

L’lmlc Cl.ossiquc § 1605 ] 

f J. Cf Chattrrji ODBL, Vol. a.] 

(4- Ci r/ro/. (So^g^ of V.dy5pa„.p. J) (ib,g p. 


Government Oricnlol 

Umat.int Prem m.md Shah, Bartxla 
'h liitro'IuftirjjK pp IVIT] 

s 4 V ]l \ , ^ Anai C o o m a r 


a s vr a tn V and 
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the Sahgitasamayasara of Srlpravaradeva^ 
arc other important works on music ] 

An old branch of know’Iedge has, in India, been the science 
of gems and diamonds (Ratnasastra, Ratnapariksa ). In the 
Di\'>a\adana itself wx find the sons of a trader learning this 
science. In the Kamasutra “the examination of gems” is 
included among the 64 arts (kala). Varahamihira shows his 
famiharitv with the science of gems in his Brhatsamhita But 
the age to which B u d d h a b h a 1 1 a, Agastimata, 
Navaratnapariksa of NarayanaPandita, 
etc. belong is not known*. These texts not only enumerate 
the names of the precious stones, but they narrate also the 
myths regarding their origin, report about the place where they 
arc found and their colouis, explain the signs of their genuine- 
ness or spuriousness and mention the value, price, importance 
etc. of each of them. 

There is a text book on theft mentioned not only in lite- 
rature^, but it actually exists in a manuscript. Its title is 
Sanmukhakalpa “Rules for the Six-hcaded, Being” 1 e. 
K a r 1 1 1 k c y a, w ho is the god of thieves as ■well The 
Sanmukhakalpa plays in the profession of theft the same role 
as docs the use of the magical formulas and the magic-portion 
pcrfoiTO in the last section of the Kautillya-Arthasastra. A chief 
thief must necessarily be well versed in magic as wcll^. 

Kamasastra ( Erotics) 

Closely associated with Arthasastra and parallel to it 
has developed in India Kamasastra, the science of sexual 
love®. Both of them arc purely practical sciences that start with 
the teachings of the three aims of lifc(tri»flr 5 fl) In the same way 
as Arthasastra docs not know of any other way or means through 
W'hich one may attain and rejoice earthly happiness {arlha). 


[1 Edited by T Gan.Tpati § astii, TSS 87, 1925 3 

2 L r 1 n o t, Los lapidaircs mdicns, Paris 1896 (Bibhotheque dc 

I’tcolc dcs hautes itude;, sc phil ct hist , fasc 111)5 is e , 

translated and desciibcd these ■works a tj n.- 

3 So m the Mrcchakatika and the Mahabharata, see A H 1 


brand t, ZII, 1 1922,69 ff 

4 Cf H a r ap r s s a d, Report I, p 8 


Ed 


a r ap r s s a u, X, - , 

R Schmidt, Bcitragc zur indischcn Erotik, Leipzig 9 , 
(without Index Berlin 19**) 
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Kamabastra strives merely to teach the means and manner 
through which man may enjoy sexual pleasure (kama) the 
best. As Artha^astra has in vew the rulers, the kings and the 
minister and it tries to show as to how a kingdom may be con- 
quered and governed, so Kamalastra, above all, has the towns- 
man ), that is to say gentleman in the court and in the 

town, the man in love in view, and it tries to show them the 
method of attainment of complete sexual pleasure. The woman 
participates in this science only to the extent that she belongs 
to the same circles or is connected to them’^. In respect of 
methods, the manner of teaching and arrangement of the 
subject-matter the treatises show a sti iking correspondence 
between the two sciences, at least when we compare the 
two oldest extant books with one another. 

Tlic oldest of the manuals on the art of love, that is 
available to us, the Kamasutra^ ofMallanaga Vats- 
y a y a n a is planned clearly on the model of the Kautiliya. 
Aithasastra. Like the latter, it is written in the sutra-style, 
approaching the Bhasya-style, and each chapter ends in a 

i. It Js noteworthy that m the Kamasutra p i, 3, the question is 
po^rd w hethrr wotnrn too should Icam this science, and in reply it is said 
tint Its sludj should be prescribed for courtesans, for princesses and for 
d.i'«’,htrrsor high ofTuials 
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sloka. The arrangement of the entire book is similar^. The two 
works are in accord also in the fact that although they fully 
recognize the Brahmanical religion and morality and dharma 
in the Brahmanical sense, still they set up their theories without 
any scruple regarding this dharma so to say, “without any con- 
sideration of the good or the bad”. When Vatsyayana teaches 
the art and craft through which a worldling may win over a girl, 
or he may “seduce” the wife of another man, so much so that he 
may outright be designated as a “Machiavelh” of love. Hence 
the Kamasutra, e g. speaks about the friends of the lovers 
and of the love-mesesengers not differently from the maimer 
in which the Artha^astra speaks about friends of the kings 
and the spies and ambassadors 

The contents of the Kamasutra to a great extent ap- 
pears obsccnce to the people of the West, but the people of India 
have spoken about sexual life always more frankly than those of 
the West are accustomed to do In the concluding stanzas Vat- 
syayana assures us that he has written this work “in moderation 
and wi th the highest reverence,” since it is to be used for journey 
in the world, and that his compilation is not meant to be utilized 
in reference to satisfaction of lust or passion The person who 
has correctly understood the real nature of this science is 
a man who has controlled his mind, whilst he pays attention 
to the three aims of life -Dharma, Artha and Kama occurrmg 
in the world. The clever man, who has studied this science, 
when he is given to sexualism, he will take into consideration 
Dharma and Artha and will not subject himself to grief exces- 
sively ” We need not take these words seriously, but we are 
merely to understand from this that the Kamasutra is "written 
in the style of a dry text-book^. 


1 Like the Kautillya Arthasaslra, the Kamasutra too begins with an 
introduction that contains a complete index of the contents with an exposition 
or the three aims of life and with a chapter called Vidyasamuddcsa and ends 
likewise with an aupanisadam, a chapter vn secret means There 
verbal correspondences Cf Jacobi, SBA, 191 1, 962 f j J o 1 1 y, ZDMG 
68, 361/1 and E Muller, Hess in Festschrift Kuhn, p 162 ff 

2 In the Prasthanabheda of Madhusudana Kamasastra has been in- 
cluded in Ayurveda, Medicine, and the authormcntions also ‘Potency-streng- 
thening, Vajikarana, Kamaiastra of Susruta About "Vatsayana s K^asastra, 
he says — it consists cf five chapters, a thing that docs not ^ree with our text 
Further Madhusudana says “its objective is to teach moderation in respect 
of sensuous pleasure, “since in case of enjoyment of sensuous pleasure 
according to the method taught in the sastras tne end is sorrow. 
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As m other manuals, so here too the subject-matter has 
been most passionately divided, classified and defined, so much 
so that it does not present an inappropriate comparison with 
the “ars amastoria’* of Ovid. 

The greater part of the work is, however, of the type that 
it can be or should have been of interest only for researchers in 
scxuology. Consequently it is not devoid of importance on 
account of Its antiquity, in respect of literary or cultural history. 
In the introductory chapters we find remarkably an cthico- 
philosophical exposition on the three objectives of life and an 
interesting enumeration of the sciences and technical arts, know- 
ledge of which is necessary for cultured women. The chapter 
III constitutes a valuable supplement to the marriage-customs 
described in the Grhyasutras and the chapter VI is of the 
highest historical interests concerning the ways and manners 
of harlots. 

The Kamasutra is the oldest available work of this class, 
but in no way it is the oldest book on erotics. Vatsyayana 
himself, in the beginning of the Kamasutra, gives a partially 
mythical and partially historical and literary introduction*^, 
from which we arc able to conclude that there existed an old 
work attributed toAuddalaki Svetaketu, that was 
abridged by B a b h r a v y a P a n c a 1 a, but that appears to 
have been in any ca'sc a copious %vork. This work consists of 
seven chaptcis to which correspond those of our Kamasutra. 
Subsequently the chapter VI on the different types of harlots 
was ti rated by D a 1 1 a k a^ with icfercnce to the harlots of 
P.qaliputja in one particulai book and on the texts of the 
other sections individual scholais C a r ."i y a n a, S u v a r na- 
il .1 b h a . G h o t a k a m u k h a, G o n a r d i y a, Goni- 
k a p u 1 1 a, K u c u m a r a — wrote monographs. So after 
the cruirc ‘•.I'stm was ti rated piece-meal, Vatsyayana, 
ome more abridged logetlier in his one single manual Kama- 
suira, tlir rntiir siuffberausc the woik of Babhravya on account 
of cte.u.vaMnei*; pirscntrd dimruUy in study. All the famous 
tcbul trs h hern rLftnrd to not only in the text, but in the 

C HtV 1 ... — 
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their opinionSj End even SIokES from their works hEve been 
cited there. Therefore, there is no doubt that there existed 
actually works of these authors. Carayana and Ghotakamukha 
are mentioned also in the Kautiliya-ArthaSastra. We meet 
Gonardiya and Gonikaputra as grammarians in Patafijah’s 
Mahabhasya Ghotakamukha is mentioned besides Kauplya 
inahstofBrahmanicaltextsintheNandlsutra and in the Jama 
Anuyogadvara^. Babhravya must have founded a sort of 
school, since Vatsyayana more often refers to the opinions of 
“BabhravTyas". 

KamaSastra is, therefore, apparently an old science, that 
developed parallel to and perhaps contemporaneously with 
ArthaSastra. It, however, stands in closest relationship also 
with ornate court poetry. The study of Kamasastra was adop- 
ted as an exercise for the ornate poet, and the manuals of 
Poetics contain several sections that cover the subject-matter 
of Kamasastra. We have also seen m so many works the extent 
to \vhich ornate poets attached importance to parading their 
know ledge of the science of love in their poetical compositions. 
Kalidasa too was certainly conversant with Kamasastra, al- 
though we may not be wholly sure about his acquaintance with 
the w’ork of Vatsyayana’. As against this Subandhu m the 
Vasavadatta mentions the name of Mallanaga and shows 
his most accurate knowledge of Kamasastra*. Bhavabhuti 
cites the Kamasutra and he is well-familiar with its contents. 
From this it follows that Vatsyayana wrote the Kamasutra, in 
any case before the 7th century A.D. But we are not in a posi- 
tion to determine accurately its age However, there can be no 
doubt that it is younger than the Kautillya-Arthasastra. In 
any case it is hardly much younger, and the great similarity 


r Cf Gharpcnticr, The Uttaradhyanasutra, Introd. p 
20 r Amonp the sciences, which the Buddha had studied according to Sutra- 
lamkara of ASvaghosa (translated by E Huber, _p 311) isinclud^also 
Kamasastra In the Introduction to the Tantrakhyayika-, Dharma-, Artha-, 
and KamaSastra arc said to have belonged to the course of study for princes 


according to grammar 

2 Gf J a c o b 1, SBA, igi2, 840 f and 191 1, p. 959 note 

3 See above p 58, 66 note, and Peterson, JRAS 18, 1891, 
p 109 ff R Narsimhachar (JRAS 1911,183 f ) tried to find alius- 
ions to the Kamasutra in the Raghuvamsa and in the gakuntala-nataka 

4 Gf Gray, Vasavadatta, pp 69, 76 f Magha too mentions the 

Kamasutra (see above p 78)* 
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between these works makes it probable that the Kamasutra is 
separated from the Kautiliya-Arthasastra only by a short 
span of time. So in case the age of the latter was in the 3rd 
century A.D., the Kamasutra should have been written in the 
4th century A.D. But this is nothing more than a conjecture^. 
[In the opinion of H. G. C h a k 1 a d a r, as quoted by L o u i s 
R c n o u, we know nothing about the author of the Kama- 
sulra who was prabably an inhabitant of the West, except that 
he iias mentioned in this work a king of the Satakarnior 
Satavahana dynasty of the 2nd or 1st century B.C.® 
Besides there is not a single citation from the Kamasutra that 
is of an age earlier than the 7th century A.D. On the basis 
of certain archaisms of forms and concordances with the Kau- 


tiliya and Apastamba, Winternitz considers Vat- 
syayana to be the 4th ccntuiy A.D. and Keith of the 5th 
century A. D.® 

\Vc have a very elaborate commentary the J ayaman- 
gala ofYasodhara Indrapada, who lived in the 13th 
century A.D.^ There are other commentaries of later ages. 
Of the icsl of the apparently elaborate Kamasastra-literaturc 
only few deserve to be mentioned in particular and there is none 
that in respect of importance can be compared with the w'Ork 
of Valsyayana. 

[We may, however, add here the following titles : — 

K u t ? i n i m a t a® and the Samayamatrka. 


I. In tltcKam.vsuirall, 7 (p. 154) there is a warning against sadisti- 
r.vl prictitrs m lo^c-afTairs .anti ii is narrated that the Kuntala-Kmg Sata- 
l inn SSiavSh ina ItUnlhis queen Mal.a^a'v.'iti with scissors Wc find the 
lulc and the surname SltaNaham of the kings of the Andhra- 

rHniiuj in the 2nd and ist centuries BC Hence Vats>.‘iyana must have 
hit w^iri liter tlun that age. Sjmcc in the Kamasutra the beggar- 

t -1 1- • ippears as a procuress, 

the work must hav'c 

, ,, - # ji'cornc degenerate. 

Cr. I, Inde. Glissiqur S 1606 ] 

13 ' * 3 

I*i of the rnmuwnpts of the comment iry it is said that it was 
i.'tr . Kii- Virdadr^a srr h. R. B li a n <1 a r I* a r. 

«■ rt 11, p It n in arrord ?!•« with the fart that the J.iyaraahgala 

qu th- vearno? h> Jmapr.il»ha In his rornmenur} on the 

— J .I S I. h ,, SfSL, \ p yj.. C’.lu a n I e r i (Ind 



already 
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Both of them arc likewise connected with the K a m a s u t r a. 
Then there is the KandarpacudamaniofVirabha- 
d r a and the Vatsyayana-sutra-samsara of 
K s c m e n d r a. In addition there is one Nagarasarva- 
sva^ ofPadmasri, who was a Buddhist. He has veisi- 
fied in 18 chapters the amorous life of a prince ] 

The Ratirahasya, “Secret of Amorous Sport” 
was WTitten by K o k k a k a before the 13th century : another 
name oflhis work is Kokasastra Down upto the present 
day it is much read in India, and there are its several trans- 
lations, The work is wTitten in ornate stanzas, and the author 
boasts that he has collected together not only the teachings 
of Vatsydyana, but also the teachings of former teachers 
like Nandikcsvaia and Gonikaputra have been taken into 
consideration'. As teachers Gomkaputia, Nandikesvara. 
Miiladcva and Ranlidcva arc named also in the Pancasayaka^ 
ofjyotirlsvara Kavisekhara. Since Kokkaka mentions 
Kscmcndia, he must have lived after the 11th century 
AD. A very well-known and elaborate woik is the 
Anangaranga “the Stage of God of Love®”, of 
K a 1 y a n a m a 1 1 a, a princely author who apparently 
lived in the 16th century A.D A small handbook of 
erotics in 60 stanzas is the Ratimaiijari'ofJayadeva, 
who is hardly mdcntical with the writer of the Gitagovinda. 


I. Schmidt, Bcitragc zur ind Erotik, p 35 ^ (j 3 ^ )• 

2 That IS "consisting of five arrows” Tlic work is divided into five 
chapters, called sayakas, that allude to the five arrows of Love-god of Indian 
mythology. Gf Schmidt, ibid p 49 (48 ff ) [Edited by Sadananda 
§ a s t r i, Lahore igzr Jyotiilsvara was a resident of Mithila and lived in 
the r4tli century A D under King Harasiraha or Narasimha of the Ka^mata 
family . see S K G h a 1 1 c r j i. Introduction to Vamaratnakara, Galcutta 

19 JO, pp. XVII ff] 

3. Edited by Ramachandra Sastri Kusala, Lahore, 1920, trans into 
English (anonymously) London-Bcnaras 1885 (Kama Shastra ocicty , 

Gf Schmidt, ibid, p 27 (26 ff ). a. -n . j 

4 Edited by PE Pavolini, GSAL 17, 1904, 3 ^ ff 
several times in India is the Ratisastra ofNagaijuna, c^ 

R. S c h m 1 d t (VVZKM 23, W *8o ff ) has_ gnen Probes On 
learned commentary Smaiatattvaprakasi a o 
radhya, see Selim idt, WZKM 18, 10402 iff 
Wintcrnitz, vol III, 41 
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MEDICINE! 


The beginning of medicinal sciences go back to the age 
of the Vedas. In the magical strophes of tlic Atharvaveda and 
m the magical rites of ritualistic literature described in parti- 
cular in the KauSikasutra, belonging to the Atharvaveda, we find 
the early beginnings of an art of healing and of a knowledge of 
healing herbs. As in other countries, so in India too, the 
magic-doctors were the first physicians. And this association 
with magical craft is still not wholly forgotten in India. Even 
till recent days we find in scientific medicinal treatises demons 
being mentioned as promoters of diseases and charms being 
prescribed as remedies. Furtiicr even in the Vedic texts 
we find the beginning of a science of anatomy, of an embryo- 
logy and of a hygiene. In the Satapatha-Brahmana (X and 
XII ) and in the Atharvaveda (X, 2 ) we find an accurate enu- 
meration of bones of the human-skeleton®. The ancient 
names of the science of medicine is Ayurved a,” the 
Veda for (lengthening of) the span of life”, that is consider- 
ed an upanga (subsidiary) to the Atharvaveda®. According 


I. The chief works on Indian medicine have been described by J. 
Jolly, Medicin (Grudriss III, lo), Stxassburg 1901, where works of 
ancient literature too have been spoken about, sec particularly p. 19. A.F.R 
H o e r n 1 e. Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I Osteology, 
Oxford 1907 and Studies inAncient Indian Medicine,JRAS 1906,28311 ,1907, 
9 ^ 5 ® > *908,997 f , 1909, 857!? and Archivfur Geschichte dcr Mcdizin 1,1908, 
29 if adds important supplements. Gf. also Burnell, Tanjore p. 63 ff , 
Eggeling, Ind. Oft Cat V, p 923 ff.; p. Gordier inLe Mus^on, 
N S IV, 1903, p. 321 ff;Haraprasad, Report I, p. 9 f. Jolly, 
Die Sanskrit-Handschriften No 287-413 of K. Hof und Staatsbibliothek in 
Munchen 1912, p 47 ff In Medicine arc included, through teachings on 
healings, what the Indians know about Botany, Minerclogy and Chemistry 
(alchemy) [On Indian Medicine see also Shiva Sharma, System of Ayurve- 
da, Bombay 1929; Atndcva V idyalankara, Ayurveda ka Brhat Itihasa, 
Directorate of Information, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow i960, H. H. Bhagvat 
Smhjee, A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, Gondal, 1927; P. C 
Ghosh, History of Hindu Chemistry, The recent treatise is Jean F 1 1 1 1 o- 
z a t. Doctrine classique de la Mddecine Indienne, ses engines et ses paral- 
leles grecs. Pans 1949 ] 

2 Cf Hoernle, Osteology 104 ff, 109 ff. 

3 The science of medicine is also called VaidyaSastra “the 
Science of Physicians”. The physician is called v a 1 d y a, “possessing 
knowledge (vidya), in the same way as in the West a physician is called 
“doctor”. In respect of the high antiquity of the science of medicine it is 
noteworthy that Patanjah in the Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhom I, p. 9) men- 
tions among the sciences in which Sanskrit is used, in addition to tlie Veda, the 
Vedangas, and the literature that pass by the names itihasa, purana 
and vakovakya, that are related to the Veda, the only secular science, the 
vaidyakam [Even long before Patanjali, Panini had used a number 
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to tradition Ayurveda originally consisted of eight parts 
(astanga), in which major surgery (salya), minor surgery 
(^alakya), treatment of diseases of the body (kayacikitsa), 
dcmonolog)' (teachings on the diseases caused by demons), 
[bhutavidya ), healing of diseases of children (kaumarabhrtya ), 
toxicolgy (agadatantra ), elixir (lasayana), and aphrodisiaca 
(vajikaiana) Like other sciences, medicine too has a divine 
origin. It was created by Brahman, and one after the othei 
it w ent to Prajapati, Asvins and Indra, and it was transmitted 
by these gods to the sages (rsis ). Among the ancient scholars, 
who arc named by tradition in this connection, are those 
like Atreya, Haiita, Kasyapa, Agnivesa, Bheda. They 
might have been individual authors of treatises on medicine 
whose Amtings arc lost to us'. In particular Atreya or 
Krsna Atreya is mentioned as the first teacher of the science of 
healing. Atreya, Harita and Kasyapa aie already cited in 
ancient medical texts. But the works that now go under the 
titles Atreya-Samhita, Harita-Samhita and Kasyapa-Sam- 
hita^ arc at least eases of recent adaptations of earlier texts, 
and as a rule they are simply modern ^vorks that are decorated 
tvith ancient names^. [The Kasyapasamhita^ also 
called Vrddhajivakiyam Tantram is said 
have been taught by Marica Kasyapa to his disciple 
Vrddhajivaka, who is said to be its author ] 

Frequent references to the Indian system of medicine in 
old Buddhist literature also proves its high antiquity. In Bud- 

of names of diseases and remedies that prove existence of a system of medi- 
cine ) — nay even in the Vedas we find references to medicines and physicians 
In the Brahamavaivartapurana Brahma is reported to ha\ e transmitted 
Ayurveda, the fifth Veda, to Bhashara, and then Bhaskara is mentioned to 
have complied an independent Samhita 

X^ajuhsamalharvakhyan drffva vedan prajapalth 1 
vicinlya tefamarlhancaivayurvedcm cakara sah II 
kflva tu pancamam vedam bhaskdrdya dadau mbhuh 1 
svatantrasamhitdm iasmdl bhdskarofca cakdra sah 11) 

[ I On Bhedasamhita, see below, p 630 ] 

2 So in the Mahabharata 12, 210, 21 

3 One Atreya-Samhita in the form of a dialogue between Rsi Atreya 
and his son and disciple Harita (see Eggeling, Ind Off Cat V, p 
929f ) has several times been printed under the title Haritasamhita in India 
A medical work Vaidyajivana is attributed to Canakya (Aufrecht, CG 
184) and Arabic writers mention Sanaq (1 e Canakya) not only as an 
author of treatises on Niti, but also of those on Medicine, see Zachariae, 
WZKM 38, 1914, p 183 

[4 Edited withanlntioductionbyHcmaraja a r m a, N SF 1938.] 
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dhist legends we meet with the boy-physician Jivaka. It is said 
that he had studied medicine under Atreya at Taxila. It is 
probable that the famous “four noble truths” of the science of 
medicme may be gomg back to him. In the Vinayapifaka 
medicaments in a good number are enumerated and things like 
vapour-bath, blood-letting, surgical instruments, emetics, 
purgatives etc. are also mentioned^. The comparisons of the 
surgeon in the Majjhimanikaya (discourses Nos. 101 and 105) 
point to an intensive development of surgery. Some works on 
medicine are attributed to famous Nagarjuna^ In later ages too 
the Buddhists had devoted themselves to the study of medicine 
with predilection. The detailed report of I-tsing about his 
tour in India on the medical system of India as well as the fact 
that so many treatises on medicine were translated into Tibetan 
prove the same thing®. 

[We might be tempted to begin our description of 
the available treatises on Ayurveda with the Ayurveda- 
s u t r a^ that is attibuted to an unknown author. But un- 
fortunately It is a work that was written not before the 16th 
century A.D.®. It is divided into 16 chapters, called prasnas 
and IS in form of sutras. It has none of the merits of the 
sutras of other well known branches of learning.] 

The oldest dated medical texts that have come down to 
us in the Bower-manuscripts were written by Bud- 
dhist authors®. These are old Indian manuscripts (written in 
incorrect Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit that were found by 
British Lt. H. Bower in the year 1890 in a Buddhist stupa 


1. MahavaggaVI, 1-14, SBE,Vol. 17, p. 41!. 

2. Gf Jolly, ZDMG 53, i8gg, p. 378, and the text cited there 
byP Gordie r, Nagarjuna et I’Uttaratantra dc la Suilruta-Samhita, 
Anantarivo i8g6. 




3. Gf Takakusu, I-tsing, pp 130 fF, 222 f,J 
1902, 565 ff ; H u t h, SBA 1895, p 269 ff 

[4 Published with the commentary ofYoganandanatha by 
R Shama S a s t r y, Mysore 19223 

[5. R ShamaSastry, Introduction p. XV.] 

6 The Bower Manuscripts Facsimile Leaves, Nagari Transcript, 
Roma^ed Transliteration and English Translation with Notes, ed. by A. F, 
V 1 Calcutta 1893-1912 (Archeological Suivcy of India, 

Vol XXII), Introduction abridged also in Ind Ant 42, 1913, and 43, 
1914 Appendix, cf Hoernie, Ind Ant 21, 1892, 29IF, i29fF, 349ff, 
Jolly, Medicine, p. 14! and ZDMG 53, 1899,374 67, 1913, 363 

n. Inc manuscript IS now in the Bodleian a in Oxford, sceW inteinitz- 
Keith, Bod Gat. II, p no f. 
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in Kutcha in Kashgar (Chinese Turkistan) and had been 
deciphered byR Hoernle. On palaeographical grounds 
these manuscripts are considered to be of the second half of the 
fourth century A.D.i Of the seven texts contained in them 
there are three that deal with topics concerning medicine. 
One of these texts is on the origin of garlic [lasuna\ that 
cures several diseases and may let life last up to one hundred 
years, on digestion, on an elixir for span of life of one thousand 
years, on proper way of mixing of ingredients, on remedies that 
make one strong, on eye-lotions, ophthalmic ointments, etc. 
TJic second fragment contains formulas for 14 remedies for 
internal and external maladies The most voluminous fragment 
is the Navanitaka (“The Butter”, i e. an extract from the 
best of all earlier manuals), that in 16 sections deals 
with powder, decoction, oil, enema, ehxer, aphrodisiaca, 
children’s tendencies, preparation of compounds etc. Since 
the concluding poi tion of the work is missing, the name of the 
author is not known to us All these works are written in 
vciscs, and paitly they arc composed in metres of ornate poetry, 
as is usual in later-day compilations of prescriptions. But the 
prescriptions have throughout an antiquarian appearance. 
Their language is Prakrit mixed up with Sanskrit. In the 
Navanitaka many medicinal authorities have been quoted, in 
particular AgniveSa, Bheda, Harita, Jatukarna, Ksarapani 
and Parasara, all of Avhom may have been disciples of Punar- 
vasu Atrcya; but from among the authors known to us only 
the name of SuSruta occurs here^. 

[In Central Asia, in the region of Kutcha, have been 
found three leaves of a MS of a work entitled Y o g a s a- 
t a k a by the mission conducted by P e 1 1 i ot. Here the 
Sanskrit text is accompanied with a translation in the dialect 
of Kutch. The age of the MS concerned appears to be about the 
7th century A.D. This Yogasataka is extant in its Tibetan 
translation and its manuscripts are available in Nepal and 
India. It is a work written in different metres, viz. Vasanta- 

[i. Jean Fil liozat, L’ln^e Glassique § i66i, is of the opinion 
that probably it is of a period betwefen the 4tb and 6th the centuries A D J 

2 Medical formulas and remedies for different maladies are found also 
in the fregments of manuscripts found in East Turkistan by Aurel Stem 
and in fact in barbaric Sanskrit and in translation in an unknown Irani^ 
language, sec A F R II o c r n 1 c m the Bhandarkar Com p Vol 415 ff. 
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tilaka, Upajati, Dandaka, Sardulavikridita etc. and is meant 
to be learnt by heart. Its authorship is attributed to Nagar- 
juna in Ceylon and Tibet and in most of the MSS. Possibly 
this Nagarjuna is the same scholar who completed the Susruta- 
samhita and to whom are attributed seveial other medical 
treatises. 

The Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsing, at the end of the 7th cen- 
tury, says that recently a writer has put the 8 chapters into 
one volume, and this is a thing that may have reference to 
the Yogasataka^ ] 

Susruta is one of the “three ancients*’ (as the Indians say) 
of medicinal literature: Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata. 
Under these three names we possess Saihhitas, great compendia 
of medicine, that in all probability go back to some Tantra 
and Kalpa literature that is now lost to us and in which certain 
topics of medical science were treated. 

The Carakasamhita^, according to its own testi- 
mony, is not an original work, but merely an adaptation of a 
Tantra by AgmveSa, a disciple of Punarvasu Atreya and a fellow- 
student of Bheda (or Bhela ). The Carakasamhita is closely 
connected with the little known Bhedasamhita®. According 
to the Chinese Tripitaka (translated in 472 A.D. ) Caraka was 
the personal physician of Kaniska whose wife was once assisted 
by him in case of an abortion^. Apparently there is no- 
thing that may stand in the way of assuming this report to go 
to make Caraka a contemporary of Kaniska (therefore, to fix 


[i. According to Jean Filliozat, L’Inde Glassique § 1662.] 

2 Editions of the text have been printed several times in India, gene- 
rally with commentaries, often also with translations in vermacular languages 
The edition with a complete English translation was begun by Kaviraja A v 1 - 
nash Gandra Kaviratna (Calcutta i8qo), was continued, after 
his death, by his son Pareshnath Sarm a-jK. avibhusana and 
completed in 1911 The actual translator, however, is Kisori Mohan 
Gan gull (See A B a r t h JA 1911, p 10, t XVII, p 389 f.) 

[An English trans by K L Bhisagratna recently published by Gulab- 
kunverba Ayurveda Society, Jamnagar 1939 ] 


3 It IS still preserved only in a single manuscript, sec H o c r n 1 e. 
Osteology, p 37 ^ Jo^Yj Medici n, p 12, conjecturesthattheBheda- 
samhita IS merely a different recension of the Carakasamhita, but P Cor- 
dier (I^MuSeon, N S IV, 1903,324 ff) considers it to be a work older 
than the Garaka-Samhita [The Bhedasamhita is available in fragments 
that have been published by the Calcutta University in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol 6, 1921, edited by Asutosh Mookerjee.] 

Gf 'makusu, I-tsmg,p LIX, Jolly, WZKM 11, 1897, 164 
ff , Keith, ZDMG 62, 1908, 136 
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his age probably in the 2nd century A.D ). But there is no 
definite proof in support of this. As against this it is certain 
that we do not possess the text of the Garakasarhhita in its 
original form. The text is preserved wholly in a delapidated 
condition and the manuscripts and the editions differ strongly. 
About one-third of the work was complete in the 8th or 9th 
century A.D. by D r d h a b a 1 a, son of Kapilabala Drdhabala, 
however, was not satisfied with this alone, and he revised the 
text of the whole Samhita and prepared an appendix'. How- 
ever, tlic basic part of tlie work, that like the Kautiliya-Artha- 
sastra, is wiitten in prose mixed with verses at the end of each 
chapter, is certainly old and probably the oldest of the extant 
medical manuals 

The Gai akasarhhila consists of 8 chapters (stlianas) : 
I Sutrasthana, that in general describes means of healing, 
diet, duties of a physician etc.; 2. Nidanasthana, on the 
8 piincipal ailments; 3 Vimanasthana, on tastes, food, 
general pathology, medical studium; 4 Sarirasthana, on 
anatomy and cmbryolog)'; 5. Indriyasthana, on diagnosis 
and piognosis, 6 Gikilsasthana, on special therapy, 7 8. 
Kalpa- and Sidoiianta-sUiana on geneial therapy. 

Gaiaka is not only a physician, but also a moralist 
and philosopher. He prescribes even a number of religious 
and moial instiuclions with reference to hygienic lules as 
well as in connection with the theory of sin being the pii- 
mary cause of a malady. With all force Garaka says that 
man should strive for attainment of the three objectives, 
preservation of vitality, gaining of wealth and peace in the 
world to come. Then there aic discussions about the soul 
etc. in which the standpoint of the Sankhya philosophy is 
admitted, just as in the Sarirasthana that begins with an 
analysis of the theory of Purusa and Prakrti. Further Garaka 
is fully conversant with the Nyaya-thcorics about syllogisms 
and the categories of Vaisesika®. In connection with the 

I Gf H o c r n 1 c. Osteology, p fT , Archiv lur Gcschichtc der 
MedtzmI, 1908, ag ff , JRAS 1908, 997 ff , 1909, 857 ff. Jolly, 

oansknt Handschnftcn, Munchen, p 48. Drdhabala is a Kashmirian and 
Ac commentators ^cak about a “Kashmirian recension” of the Caraka- 
Samhita 

a Gf Suali, Introduzionc, p a8 [On the philosophy of Garaka 
see Surendranatha Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy Vol I, 
pp. a8o f and 30a. 
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passage: The three sustainers of the body are: food, sleep 
and patience. And he adds an intciesting discourse on the 
importance of sleep for health. 

According to the Vimanasthana, the initiation of 
a student into the medical study takes place after religious 
ceremonies of the type of Upanayana for beginning of the 
Vedic studies A junior physician is expected to possess 
a high sense of responsibility and discipline. 

“Whole-heartedly he must try for healing the mala- 
dies; even when he has to play with his own life, he must 
not cause any inconvenience to the patient ; he must never 
even once think of approaching the w'ife of another person, 
nor his property . .When he is in the company of a known 
person, authorized for ingress and enters into the house 
of an ailing person, he must be properly dressed and should 
proceed in a pensive manner with absolutely strict 
control, while taking all possible cares. In case he is 
inside, his words, thought and mind must not to go any- 
thing other than the treatment of the' patient and what 
is associated with his condition. The events of the house 
must not be disclosed and he must not communicate the 
appiehension, the possible approach of early death of the 
patient that may cause discomfort either to the patient or 
to anybody else^. 

The oldest extant commentary on the Carakasaihhita 
is the one by Gakrapanidatta of the 11th century A.D. But 
before this the work had already been translated into Persian 
and from it mto Arabic^. The name of the commentary of 
Gakrapamdatta is Ayurvedadipika as well as G a r a- 
katatparyatika.® One Garakasamhita has its 
authorship attributed to A g n i v e s a^. 

The most famous Indian medical treatise is the Susruta- 
samhita®, that likewise is written in verses mixed up with 


1. Adopted by R Roth’s translation into German, ZDMG 26, 
1872, 445 fT 

2. Cf S a c h a u. Alberuni’s India I, pp XXXI, XXXA^. 

[3. Edited by Kaviraja Harinatha Visarada, Calcutta \892-95 1 
^l 4 * Edited Vaman. ICesho D a t a r, Nimayasagara Press, Bombay 

5. Repeatedly printed in India, Translated into Latin byF., 
H e s s 1 e r, Erlansfae i844-‘52 (obsolete) , English translations by Hoernlc 
Bibl Iiid. 1897 (inrompkte) and by Kaviiaj Kunja Lai Bhishag- 
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prose, but in respect of language and the subject-matter it 
must have been younger than the primal y stock of the Garaka- 
sarhhita In the Mahabharata (13, 4, 55) Susruta is included 
among the sons of Visvamitra. Nagarjuna probably had pre- 
pared a new icdaction of the woik of Susruta. In the Bower 
manuscripts he is mentioned by the side of Atreya and Harita. 
In the 9th and 10th centimes the name of Susruta had been 
well known as a famous physician equally well in Combodia 
and in Indo-Ghina as also in Arabia in the West. So it 
is certain that Susruta was an ancient author who might have 
been a little youngei than Garaka and might have lived in 
the caily ccntuiies of the Ghiistian era, and equally uncertain 
is the antiquity of the te\t of the Samhita, that m its extant 
form IS attested first in a commentary of the 1 1 th century A.D. 

Exactly as the Garaka-Samhita, the Susruta-Samhita 
begins with a mythological introduction on the origin of 
Ayurveda King Divodasa of Varanasi is named here 
as the teacher of Susruta, who is said to have been an in- 
carnation of Dhanvantari, the divine suigeon. This myth 
is associated with the fact that, as against Garaka, 
Susruta IS essentially a surgeon and deals in detail with sur- 
gery, that in the Gai aka-Samhita is almost wanting. Susruta 
too begins with the Sutrasthana, in which common problems 
are treated. The second main division (Nidanasthana) 
deals with pathology, the third the (Sarirasthana ) is de- 
voted to anatomy and embryology, the fourth (Gikitsa- 
sthana) is on therapy, the fifth (Kalpasthana) is on toxi- 
cology. The concluding part forms the Uttaratantra 
“the supplementary book”, that was added early^. It is 
devoted to eye-diseases and to topics not mentioned in the 
old part 

Susruta too demands the strictest discipline and the 

ratna, Calcutta iqoy, (1911,1916) 3 vols Sec also Altindische Geburt- 
shilfe aus Su£ru*^as System dci Mediziti, ubersetzt und erlautert von J A 
Vullers, Giessen 1846 (fiom the periodical Janus I, 1846, 225 ff). 
[An English trans by K L Bhisagratna published by Gulab- 

Icunvcrba Ayurveda Society of Jamnagar, 1949 ] 

1. Hocrnlc distinguishes between an Older and a Younger 
Susrutas, and by the latter lie means the author of the Uttaratantra But 
he (Osteology, pp 4 ff, 8) considers this supplementary book to be at 
least as old as the Caraka-Samhita and Kaniska, whilst he believes mat the 
iSatapatlia-Brahmana was already familiar w'lth the teaching of Susruta, 
Wiiitcrnitz agrees with A B Keith (ZD MG 62, 136 ff) only to the 
extent that these caleulatioiis of ages are highly doubtful 
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highest morality in respect of qualities of the body and the 
mind from young physicians. At the time of initiation of a 
disciple (upanayana), the student is taken about the holy 
fire and he is solemnly instructed to give up voluptuousness 
and to abstain from anger, greed for money, pride, vanity, 
grudge, vulgarism, idleness, falsehood, deception, etc. They 
must always have their nails and hairs cut short; they should 
always remain clean; they should be dressed in reddish gar- 
ment and should lead a straightforward, pure and respectable 
life. A physician should treat holy men, friends and neigh- 
bours, widows and orphans, poor and touiists not differently 
from if they were his relatives. On the other hand he must 
not render any medical aid to hunters, bird-catchers, excom- 
municated persons and sinners. 

The oldest commentaries on the Susruta-Samhita written 
by J a i y y a t a (or Jaijjata or Jajjata ) and Gayadasa 
have not come down to us. Of the available commentaries 
the oldest are the Bhanumati of Gakradatta and the 
Nibandhasamgraha of Dallanaofthe lllh 
and 12th centuries^ respectively. 

The third of the “three ancients” is Vagbhata. 
When Harita says that Atri taught for the Krta-, Susrijta for 
the Dvapara- and Vagbhata for the Kali -age, he probably 
means rightly that Vagbhata was by several centuries sepa- 
rated from Atri, (on whose teachings are based those of 
Garaka) and Su^ruta. There are two famous works that go 
under the name of Vagbhata ; A s t a n g a-S a rii g r a h a, 
* Gompilation of the Eight Parts (of medical science* ) and 
the Astangahrday a-S a m h i t a “Gompendium of the 
essentials of the Eight Parts (of medical science* )”. In respect 


rr' the conuMntary sec Jolly , ZDMG 58, 1904, 114 ff ; 1906, 
2DMG48, 1894, 138 fF, Hoernle, JRAS 1906, 
203 n vJn the basis of Jayyata’s commentary Gandrata has prepared a 

revised text ofSu 5 ruta,seeEgg el 1 n g, Ind Off Cat V,p 928 Dallana’s 

commenta^ has been published by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1891, [and by Jadavji Trikamji Acharya, N S Press, Bombay 1915 ] 
2. Published in Bombay 1888 

3 VVith Amnadatta’s, commentary [Sarvangasundara] published by 
u 1880, 2nd Ed 1891 There is also a commentary 

“V ” ® ™ ^ ° o \ 1 t edited by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 

S^hararn S arma Tarte, Bombay 1889 and Samkara 
Daji Sastn P a d e, N S Press, Bombay 1900.] 
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of form the Astahgasamgraha, that is Avritten in 
mixture of prose and verses, is older than the Astanga- 
hrdayasamhita, that is Avritten only in verses In 
respect of the subject-matter as well the former work is older 
of the t\\ o. The quotations m later-day medical treaties appear 
to refci to the former as “Vrddha-Vagbhata”, whilst the second 
one is simply called Vagbhata Since in the composition of the 
A s t a n g a h r d a y a s a m h 1 1 a, the Astangasamg- 
r a h a was utilized there can hardly be any doubt that we 
must distinguish bctw’ccn an older and a younger Vagbhata. 
Apparently the older Vagbhata lived in the beginning of the 7th 
and the younger in the 8th ccntuiy A.D.^ Probably the older 
Vagbhata is the pci son about whom I-tsing has said, w'ithout 
mentioning his name, that he had “in brief” collected together 
the 8 pai (s of medical science-. Since undoubtedly he was a 
Buddhist, as probablv was also the younger Vagabhata, whose 
Asjangahrclay.nsaiiiliia had been translated into Tibetan®. 
The older as well as the younger Vagbhata cites fiom Caraka, 
Susiuta and indeed fiom the Uttaratantra too 

A not much later or perhaps w'ritten contemporaneously 
with the Asiangahrdayasamhita, therefore, in the 8th or 9th cen- 
tury A D is the Rugviniscaya, “Research into Maladies” 
of hi a d h a \ a k a r a, son of Indukaia. The work is usually 
called hi a d h a V a n 1 d a n a 01 briefly N i d a n It 
is outright the chief w'oik on pathology, in which most impoitant 
diseases iiavc been treated in detail, and this w'ork has served as 
the standard for all subsequent w’orks. The fame of the w'ork 


1 Howt.\cr, III cacJi of the two works llic. name of the author is Vag- 
bhata, son of Simliagupta His grandfather was Vagbhata, ai^ AvaloMto 
w.'is Jus leacJu r One of tlie manuscripts of the Astangahrd^asamhita 
(Jolly, Sansknt'Handschriften, Munchen p 50) mentions Vagbhata to be 
a son of Mahavaidyapatisri-Nrsimhagupta In other manusenpts e 
author’s name is given as Briha{a, son cf Simghagupta At the end o e 
Aspngasamgraha it is said that the author .assumed the name Vagbhata, alter 
that of his grandfather, a distinguished physician, 

a t» acher under the Buddhist name Avalokita and under his own father Simha- 

gupta and that w'as born in the Indus \ alley ^moi 

Sec also Jolly, ZDMG 54, 1900, 260 IT and P G o r d 1 e r, JA 1901, 
s 9, t XVIII, IT C o r d 1 c r considers both the works to present the 
two different recensions of one single text 

2 Gf Hoernic, JRAS 1907. 4*3 ^ 

3 G H u t h, ZDMG 49 . * 895 . 280 f , „ , , . r 

4 It lut bren severnl t,m« m Imlm M V a 11 1. u r .. GSAI, 

a6, I 913-14, 2j3 IT 
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is pioved by existence of the large number of its commentaries. 
The existence of this woik is piesupposed by the S i d d li i- 
y o g a oi the V 1 n d a m a d h a V ai of V r n d a, in which 
prescriptions and recipes for all diseases from fever to poisoning 
are laid down. Vrnda himself admits that he follows the 
Rugviniscaya in respect of sequence of maladies. In any case 
the two treatises are closely connected and they were written 
shortly after one-anotherj if not, as conjectured by H o e r n 1 e^, 
Vrnda is only a second name of Madhavakaia and if the 
two treatises have one and the same author. 

Cakrapanidatta of Bengal, whom we alieady 
know as a commentator of Susruta, was a successful medicinal 
author and he wrote one Cikitsasarasangraha**, a 
great compedium on therapy that might have been wiitten in 
about 1060 AD As his main source the author mentions one 
Siddhiyoga that he has actually almost copied. [He was 
the authoi of a work Di avyaguna^ too.] In the 1 llh or 
12th century AD. Vangasena, son of Gadadhara, wrote 
a voluminous work undei the same title the Gikitsasara- 
s a n g r a h a®, in which the desciiptions of diseases given m the 
Madhavamdana have been copied outright, and Sulruta too 
has been unsparingly utilized At the latest m the 13th century 
AD. was written the Sarngadharasamhita by 
Sarngadhara, since in about 1300 A D. Vopadeva had 
already written a commentary on it The fact that it has been a 
popular and much read work on therapy is proved by the large 
number of its extant mannscripts®. Opium and quick silver pre- 
parations are mentioned m this work, in which Vrnda has in 


j I Edited in the AiiSS, No 27>i894with the commentary of Srikantha- 
datta Gf Jolly, ZDMG 33, i8gg, 377 ff, Medicin, p. 6 f 


2 JRAS igo6, 288 f According to Hoernie, Osteology, 
Madhava was older than Drdhabala 


13 ff* 


3 In India printed several limes, also under the shorter title 
G iKitsa^mgraha The audior is often mentioned by the shoit names 
Gakradatta, Gakrapani and Gakra 


[1 Edited by Jibananda V idyasag ara, Gakutta 1893 ] 

5 Published in Galcutta 1889 Gf E g g e 1 1 n g , Ind. Off Gat. V, 
95 * ^ > Hocrnle, JRAS igog, p 860 


6 The sevcial Indian icpiints with translations in popular dialects 
work prove that even till this day it js much studied [An edition is by 
Jibananda Vidyasagara, Galcutta 1878 Another iinpoitant edition 
with^ Ad h am all a’ s DTpika and KasIiamaS Gudliatiha-dipika is by 
Paiasurama Saslri, Bomb.iy NSP 1920 ] 
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addition been abundantly utilized, and in which remedies and 
the method of diagnosis are accurately laid down — things that 
do not occur m earlier ^vorks and probably that were mtroduced 
under Persian or Arabic influence'. Vopadeva, the famous gram- 
marian, who IS already known to us, was a son of Physician 
Kesava of Berar and a protegee of Minister Hemadri. He is also 
the author of one Satasloki, 100 verses on the exposition of 
powders, pills etc , with the author’s commentary. To the same 
age belongs apparently also the Cikitsakalika^ofTisa- 
tacarya, a work that is already quoted in the 14th century. 
Tisata’s son Candra^a, known also elsewhere as a medicinal 
authority, has written a commentary on it. Down upto the most 
recent times have been written often and again big and volumi- 
nous manuals of the science of medicine as a whole or on its 
diflfercnt aspects. We may here mention the name of the 
Bhavaprakasa^ ofBhavamisra of the 16th century 
A. D. in which is mentioned syphilis, a disease brought to India 
by the Portuguese and the Sarsaparilh as the remedy against it. 
In the 1 7th century A D. Lolimbaraja, who is known 
also as an epical ornate poet, wrote a popular manual on the- 
rapy the Vaidyajivana in ornate metres'. 

Probably there have existed from a very early period mono- 
graphs on individual topics of medicine, but we possess only 
recently written works on several diseases, like fever, infantile 
sickness, ophthalmic ailments, etc as well as monographs on 
aphrodisiaca, on feeling the pulse etc.® To the medical literature 


! So according to Jolly, Mcdicm, p i8 

2 A specimen of the text (47 stanzas on Physiology, Anatomy, 
General Pathology and Therapy) has been published by Jolly, ZDMG 
60 igo6, 414 

3 Printed several times in India with translations in Hindi and 
Bengali 

4 Printed in India (with commentaries) and translated into modern 
Indian languages 

5 Ihe J vara lim irabh ask ara of G a m u n d a, written in 
1849, IS devoted to fever (see Jolly, Medizin, 04) To the treatment of 
pregnant women and infants is devoted the Sisuraksatantra of 
P r t h V I m a 1 1 a, son of Madanapala, who lived in about 1400 A D (see 
Eggeling, India off Cat V, p 964 ff ), Nadip arlk§a, on exa- 
mination of pulse, was written by Ramacandra Somayajin, 1349 
(sec Haraprasad, Report I, p 10) There is a manual on the habit and 
diseases of trees, the Vrksayur\ eda by Sui apala (see A u f r e c h t, Bodl 
Gat p 324 f ) [Filhozat considers Nadipariksa to be a work of a period 
anterioi to the 8th century A D He fuither mentions one Nadivijfiana as 
a work attributed to K a 11 a d a and one Nadlprakaia of Sankara- 
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belong also the works that encroach partly into the regions of 
Religion and paitly into that of Astrology in which the 
diseases are considered to be consequences of the sins committed 
in former lives. One such monograph is Jnanabhas'kara 
(“Sun of Knowledge”^ ), in which diseases have been consi- 
dered from the stand-point of the theory of karman and 
penances and sacrifices have been prescribed as therapy in the 
form of a dialogue between the Sun-god and his charioteer. 

There is a very voluminous literature on witchcraft and al- 
chemy, a derived branch of medicine, that is devoted to the 
wonderful healing power of metallic preparation called rasa. 
Mercury is considered to be rasendra^ raseSvara “king of rasas”, 
vthat IS presciibed as an elixir for hfe, as a rejuvinatoi and as a 
medicine that can cure all possible ailments. Since mercury 
IS one of the things that are considered to have the potency to 
change ordinary metals into gold, the works that deal with rasa 
come also within the sphere of alchemy. In about 1330 A.D. 
AlbSruni^ read m India such rasayana-works as are named 
by him. Approximately one hundred years before him, there 
lived a famous especiahst of this art, Nagarjuna of Dai- 
haka, near Somanatha, who wrote a great comprehensive work 
on these topics®. AlbSruni speaks with great contempt about 
this pseudo scientific work and says that it would be best if 
this costly science of rasayana were banished into such farthest 
away regions of the world, where nobody could read it.” 
In the Sarvadarsanasangraha, in its chapter IX, 
“the mercury system”... (rasesvaradarsana) has 
been described. The adherents of this system are Saivas, who 
believe in oneness of the soul with Siva, but admit that eman- 
cipation during lifetime depends upon stoutness of the body 
that must be made strong through use of mercury. And here the 
works Rasarnava, Rasahrdaya and RaseSvara- 

sena as important later day treatises — ^L’lnde Glassique § 1670 A special 
branch of Ayurveda dealing with the nursing of pregnant women 
aim of new-born babies is called Kaumarabhrtyam A very 
old work of this department is preserved in a MS written in the Newarl 
script at Varanasi in the Sanskrit University Library being No 45395* 
and IS being edited for publication ] 

1 Eggeling, Ind Off Cat V, p 962 ff 

2 S a c h a u Albferuni’s India I, i88 if 

3 According to_ P G Ray there is one Rasaratnakara, 

written by one Nagarjuna 111 7th or 8th century A D ; see Jolly, 
Festshcrift Windisch, p 99 / > v 
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sindhanta arc cited. This work , therefore, must have 
been written in about at least 1300 A. D.^ The Rasarnava, 
is a compichensivc woik of 18 patalas in verses and has been 
cited also in the Rasaiatnakara of Nityanatha 
and in the Rascndracintamani ofRamacandra^. 
The Jaina Mcrutunga wrote in 1386 a commen- 
tary on one Rasadh^aya of Simhagupta, ascribed 
in several commentaries to Nityanatha or to Asvini- 
k u m a r a3 too. 

Medico-botanical glossaiies, that bear the ancient name 
“Nighantu^”, were perhaps existent from a very early period; 
but the extant dictionaries of this type are not very old. Indeed 
the Dhanvantai inighantu® must be older than the 
AmarakoSa. Since in our text mercury too is mentioned, 
it has not come down to us in its original form. In 1075 S u r- 
c^vaia or Suiapala, the court-physician of King 
Bhimapala of Bengal, wrote the Sabdapradipa, a dic- 
tionary of medical botany. In between 1235 and 1250 A D. 
Kashmirian Narahari wrote his meteria medica, the 
Rajanighantu or the Nighanturaja orAbhi- 
dhanacudamani®. In the year 1374 Madanapala 
^vrotc one Madanavinodanighantu'^, a compre- 
hensive dictionary — materia medica (enumeration of plants, 
animals, herbs and remedies of all sorts ). To this class of treatises 

1 The R .1 s a r n a V a. m or the Ocean of Mercury and other Metals 
and Minerals td b> P C Ray and P HanscandraKaviratna 
Bibl Ind igio Raj considers the work to have been written in the 13th 
century A D 

2 Both the treatises Iiavc been published in India. 

3 Edited in the AnSS i8go. No 19 

4 Cf on this complete literature Jolly, Der Stem der Weisen in 
Feslbdiiift ^Vlndlsch, p 98 ff [Rasadhyaya or Kankaladyayavarttiks, edited 
by Rainakr$na Sarma, Ghowkhamba SS 1930 ] 

5 Cf Zachariac, The Indischen Worterbucher, p 38 f, 
Jolly, Median, p isf.Eggcling, Ind off Cat V, p 973 ff 

Published m the AnSS, No 33, [1896] 

6 Published at Varanasi m 1883 and in the AnSS, No 33 The 
chapter XIII, devoted to the Minerals, has been edited and translated into 
German by R Gar be, Die mdischcn Mineraliem Leipzig 1882 [Raja- 
niE^hcintu or Nighanjuraja, edited in the AnSS 1890 and by Ashubodh 
Bhattacharya and Nityabodh B h a t J ac ha r y a, Calcutta] 

7. Published at Varanasi m 1869 and 1875. Cf Eggeling, ibid 
978 11 , Roth, Ind Stud 14, 398 ff, A u f r e c h t, ZDMG 4 *, 487. 
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belong the dietical dictionaries like the Path y apathy a- 
nighantu of Trimalla and medicinal books on 
cookery. All the medical dictionaries are composed m verses. 
Further in the 19th century qmte a large number of works on 
materia medica in Sanskrit as well as in English have come 
to light^. [The Hrdayapiiya of Parame-svara^ 
IS also an important work that may be mentioned here.] 

[We may make a mention heie of some of the authors of 
medical treatises who are considered to be Buddhists, although 
in their treatment of the subject they follow the line of the 
Brahmana authors. Such are Nagarjuna and Vag- 
b h a t a. The Bhesajjamanjusa, “Basket of Remedies”, 
is a work written in Pah, that is still m use in Ceylon and con- 
forms strictly to the teachings of Ayuiveda. 

[Although in the most ancient Buddhist schools practice 
in medicine was prohibited for the monks, later they were per- 
mitted to study it and they practised it at least in their own 
circles. The Mahavagga-Pali contams a chapter on 
medicines, remedies and hygiene. Besides there exist certain 
wotks in Chinese and Tibetan translations only. 

Like the Buddhist tracts, the Jaina-texts too contain 
allusions to medicine and treatment of diseases. A work like 
Kalyanakaraka, “Doer of Good”, of an unknown date 
written by one Ugraditya, who was a Jama, is based on 
Ayurveda, but it prohibits completely use of all the ammal 
products on religious grounds^,] 

The similarities between Indian and Greek medicines are 
very numerous, and at least some of these similarities are neces- 
sarily to be explained on the basis of borrowings of Greek 
teachings, although there can be no doubt that the origin of 
the Indian medical science is to be searched for only in the 
indigenous region. " This must particularly have been the case 
with Surgery^. Many remedies, like opium and mercury, the 

1. Excellent is Udoy Ghand Dutt, The Materia Medica of the 
Hindus, compiled from Sanskrit Medical works, Calcutta 1877. 

2. [Edited by K. SambaSiva Sastri, Trivendrum TSS iii, 193**) 

3 Jinadas Parshwanath Fadkule 

4 For references see J o 1 1 y, Mcdicin, p i8f, Hoernle, Osteo- 
logy* P lU The contempt with which E Haas (ZDMG 31, 1877* ^47 
f ) speaks about the Indian medicinal science is as much unjustified as his 
hypothesis that it is wholly dependent upon the Gicck system. 
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Indian Icamt fiom Pcisiaiic and Arabians, to whom they also 
owe tlicir know ledge of the diagnostic of pulse-feeling On the 
other hand Indian licatises were tiansiated caily into Peisian 
and Arabic^ The medical s%stcm of Tibet, Ceylon and of the 
Jia-st Indies nic depc.idcnt up n the Indian system 

[Some of tlic te\ts on Ayui veda ai c found to certain mater- 
ials that weic probably taken fiom Aiabic Gencially opium 
is considered to have been mtioduccd into Ayurvedic Phar- 
macopca by the Aiabs, and possibly its name opheno, ''without 
foam” oi ahtphaia, ' foam of a snake’ is an adaptation of Aiabic 
afjun (Greek — orzioi) The woid arka, “essence”, although m 
Sanskiit means the “sun” too, is an adaptation of Arabic arak 
The word phxrangarogn, foi syphilis, appeals to have been 
intioduccd into Sanskiit in the 16th century A. D and the 
Arabic system of medicine is called jilnani “Gicek” in 
Noithern India-*.] 


Astronomy, Astrology and Mathematics 

/Vstrology and Mathematics have, m India, been cultiva- 
ted almost only m connection wnth Astronomy. Astrology is 
most unscientific and Mathematics most scientific as branches 
of Astionomye The chief tieatiscs of Astionomy contain sec- 
tions on Mathematics and those of Astrology have topics on 
Astronomy'. It also happens that the same authors have often 
written treatises both on Astronomy and Astrology®. 


I cf Jolly ibid, p 17 f, E Haas, ZDMG 30, 1876, p 617 
fT ; Sachau, Albsruni’s India, I, pp XXXVII f, XL, ijg, 162, 382 f 
[2 Written on the basis of T 1 1 1 1 o z a t, L’Indc Classique §1673 ] 

3 Tlic chief work on these subjects that lias been followed essentially 
in the present \olumc, of course with regard to the literature that had come 
out upto the time of its publication, is G Thi b au t, Astronomic, Astro- 
logie und Mathematik (in the Grundriss III, 9)* Strassburg i 8 gg. On 
European researches in the sphere of Indian Astronomy and Mathematics 
sec the same p. 1 IT Cf also Thibaut in Indian Thought, Vol I, 1907, 
Weber, LG 26411, Burnell, Tanjore, p 75 ff . Ind 

Off Gat V, pp ggi nil 1128, Haraprasad, Report II, 6 f On Ae 
primary works ofHT Golcbrooke on Indian Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics see W 1 n d 1 s c h, Geschichtc der Sanskrit Philologic (Grundriss 1,1), 
p 29 ff On the condition of astronomical and mathematical literature 
of India in about 1030 we have a copious report fiom .Alberuni, the ^pci- 
lenccd Arabian scholar (sec Alberuni’s India English Edition bv h. C. 
Sachau, London 1910) He had hims.'lftranslalcd several svorks into Arabic, 
furnished fine infonnalion .about others and knew many works that we know 
no more. [The Latest compiehcnsivc woik on the sulpct is the History 
of Hindu Mathem.Uus, Parts I & II by Bibhuti 

Avidush Nar.i>.m Singh, rublisbrd jointly, Lahore 1935* Unfortunately 
Wintcrnitz, Vol. Ill, 42 
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The beginning of the Indian Astronomy is lost in the mythi- 
cal and cosmological phantasies of the hymns and Brahmanas 
of the Vedas. - The Vedic singers always emphasise the arrange- 
ment and confirmity to law of appearance of the light in the 
sky, and sometimes we find traces of a more natural scientific 
observations regarding the course of the planets^. The perform- 
ers of Vedic sacrifices were obliged to know in detail about 
the calculation of time in which observations regarding varia- 
tions in the phases of the moon, of the movement of the sun, 
of the seasons and in particular about the 27 or 28 Zodiacal 
signs, called Naksatras, played a great part^. The attempt to 
cast a calender for the purposes of [calculation of appropriate 
time for the performance of] rituals and sacrifices had 
gone high up in the Vedic age®; but there is no real Astrono- 
mical work found within the Vedic literature. Necessity of 
knowledge about the seasons, rains, cold, etc. for guidance in 
agricultural programmes too contributed to the origin of As- 
tronomy. 

As a single remnant of a certainly not inconsidei able As- 
tronomical Vedanga literature has come down to us a small 
work bearing the title Jyoti sa-Vedanga« [G. 1200 


parts contain only the account of the numeral notations of 
v<*t romp n t the promised part IH on Geometry has not 

history of Astronomy are . Bharatiya 
Hindi hv D i k s 1 1 a in Marathi, translated into 

Wisaka ^957 and Bharatiya 

m Ancient India Prasad, Lucknow 1956, Founders of Sciences 

m Ancient India-S a t y a P r a k a s h, Delhi. 1965 ] 

the sun actuX^nP,^i!?i!J‘^^® the Aitareya-Brahmana 3, 44, where it is said Uiat 
earth he caused tliP >> hut through his revolution round the 

p 6 and T S S n p v night Of T h 1 b a u t, Astronomie etc. 

Sukla-Yuiurveda^Qo^ ff [It is significant that in the 

and in the Ghandoglra uSisad^7 nafoafrarforia (astronomer) 

mentioned -cf &akh^ P r astd fiSd n f "a 

^‘"‘7 Th^e wTh NakStrast * 

among the Ghi^se and * oripn of this Zodiac, that we find also 

Thibaut ibid P®°P^c, has always been disputed, see 

at p 1 5 f ’see also^D Tri ^ addition the literature mentioned there 

P 1 .see also O 1 d e n b e r g, NGGW 1909, p 544 ff 

41, IQ12, 26 ff At; ^ ^ ^ Vedic Galender, in the Ind. Ant. 

the Latyayanasrautasr?i^a * * h®s in particular utilised the editions of 

l^atyagnasrautasutm and the Nidanasutra belonging to the Samaveda 

ABA f862 • Yaiusha-Tv^f^ u den_Vedakalender,namens Jyotisham, 

Sudhakra Dvivcdm a^J ntisha with the Bhashyas of Somakara Sesha and 
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B.G.] [About the time-calculations m the Vedanga Jyautisa, 
R. Shamashastry is of the opinion that they lefers to the 
peiiod from 1400 B G to 850 B G.] It is a shoit treatise com- 
posed m iSlokas, and has 43 [44 according to R. 
Shamashastry], stanzas in the Yajuiveda- and 36 stanzas in the 
Rgveda icccnsion, that arc evclusively devoted to calculation 
of time. The woik, that likewise on account of the sutra-hke 
brevity and also on account of mutilation of the text, is just 
partly intelligible, describes mainly the so called quinquinial 
Yuga, i e. the cycle of 5 ycais, each of 366, days us well as 
the movement of the moon and of the sun in respect of solstices 
and in that of the new-and full-moon m the sphen of the 
Naksatras. 

The Jyopsa-Vedanga stands on the boundaiy-hne in between 
the Vcdic and the “middle period”, so called by T h i b a u t, 
of Indian Astronomy, but belongs still more to the latter. 
To the same period belong the following too the Gargl- 
S a m h 1 1 a of G a r g a, that is known to us only from 
quotations and has always been considered as enjoying high 
authority in Astronomy^, the V r d d h a-G a r g a-S a m h 1 1 a 
that has come down to us, that deals with Astrology mainly, 
and contains also Astronomical topics, a fragment ofPuska- 
r a s a d i n"; the N a k s a t r a-k a 1 p a and others, m parti- 
cular indeed the Astrological parisisjas to the Atharvaveda®, 

with a Sanskrit commentary and English translation byShama Shastry, 
Mysore, iQjG The author of this work is said to be one Lag ad ha 
M a h a t m a n, as is evident from kalajiianam pravak ^yamt lagadhasya tnahdl- 
manah According to some the name of the author was S u c i cf Gorakha 
Prasad, Bharatiya Jyautija ka Itih^a, Lucknow, 1956, p 45"46 ] 

1 According to the Mahabharata 9, 37, 14 f there was a holy place 
Gargasrotas, “Garga’s Stream” on the Sarasvati, named after the venerable 
ascetic Garga, who was famous for his knowledge of the time and of the course 
of the planets In the Mahabharata 12, 210, 21 Gargya is mentioned as 
the first teacher of the Dcvarsicarita, “the movement of the divine 
seers” by which, with H Kern (JRAS 1870, p 431 note), we are to under- 
stand “the movements of the stars” The fragments of the Gargwamhita 
in Weber, ABA 1862 , p 33 ff, 40 ff and Ind Stud 9, 460, ff and 
later also in Somakara’s commentary on the Jyotisa, Pandit, N S , vol 29 
(Ed. with Eng trans. by R. Shamasastry, Mysore 1936 ) 

2 It IS contained in a fragment of “Weber Manuskriptc , see 
Hoernle, JASB, Vol 62, 9 ff On these manuscripts-fragments, see 
above p 455 

3 The pan^isfas of the Atliarvaveda ed by G M Bolling and 
J V Nagelcin, Leipzig 1909 f, I, pp 1 ff > 344 ff, 

L-LXV) Gaiga is niLiitiuiKd as a tcafliei of astrological parisistas LI, LXll, 
and LXIV. 
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the Paitamali a-S i d d h a n t a, that is known to us only 
through the piescntation of its contents in the Pahcasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira; and in particular the voluminous 
Astronomical Upanga of the Jainas, the SuriyapannatLi^ 
The Astronomico-cosmological sections of the Mahabiiarata, 
of the Piuanas and of the Manava-Dhannasasira too belong 
to this category However, the work of this “middle age” too 
do not still show any influence of Greek Astionomy. In them we 
find for the fiist time a mention rcgaiding the colossally great 
time-units, the yugas consisting of 4,32,000 years, and the kalpas 
consisting of 1000 yugas, whilst a “great yuga” (mahayuga), 
divided into four yugas, Krta-, Tieta-, Dvapar 3 -,and Kaliyuga, 
in which each of the preceding once surpasses the following 
one in lespcct of excellence. 

The v/orks of the wholly post- Christian extensive third 
period of Indian Astronomy are distinguished from all the 
hitherto known treatises on account of their manif estly 
scientific and not mere puiely Indian character. In the system 
of Astronomy, that had developed in these treatises, as it is 
almost universally admitted, the familiarity with Greek 
Astronomy is presupposed. Now there are four classes of 
scientific Astronomical works . (1 ) Siddhantas, manuals in 
which a complete system of astronomy is presented, (2) the 
K a r a n a s, works that are meant to serve as introductions 
to most practical and convenient Astronomical calculations; 
(3 ) works with Astronomical tables, that simphfy calcula- 
tions, (4) the numerous commentaries on the earlier works 

that often contain valuable quotations from works that are now 
lost. 

The oldest and most important of the treatise of this period 
that has come down to us is the S u r y as i d d h a n t a^. 


axrcemenf P 457 astronomical ideas are in 

cf Gorakh Prasad 

Ind bv F E. Ha 1 1 and Bapu Deva Gastrin in the Bibl. 

new fiiutn Q in the Bibl Ind— 1860-1862 A 

s 1 n ilbv thp V ’ V e d i with a commentary (S u d h a v a r- 

with valuahip 1909-iqi i. The translation, 

Vol 6 i860 “ by E B u r g e s s and W. D W h 1 1 n e y in the JAOS, 

savs • *a rarir^? / p ^ most scienti6c work, and about itThibaut 
I hose who ^tudy of this work provides an indispensable introduction foi 

• nt to make themselves familiar with Indian Astionomy Cf. 
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that consists of 14 chapleis wiilten in Slokas in the form it has 
comrdoMntous Albeiuni calls Lata to be the authoi of 
this woik*, that IS attiibutcd to divine ougin by Indians them- 
selves. Accoidmg to the introductoiy verses Surya, the Sun- 
god, disclosed it to Asm a Maya in the city of Romaka In 
case this Romaka is the oidinaiily understood Rome oi Alaxen- 
dria=, \\ e find here an allusion to the teachings of the Greek, 
on which was based the Surj asiddhanta Of couise, the form 
in w'liich the woik has come do\Vn to us is not oiigmal, since 
the account of the subject-mattei of the Sui yasiddhanta as 
given by' Vai ahamihira in his Pancasiddhantika is different 
fiom that ofoui vioik at several points The main teachings of 
the Sui yasiddhanta aic those of Gieek Astronomy The work 
maintains throughout its specifically Indian character by 
acceptance of the monstrous time-units, the Kalpa and the 
Mahayuga, through observations like those on the Meru 
mountain, situated in the Noith Pole, through the assumption 
of traditional basic ideas regarding the conjunction of planets 
with the Naksatras, etc. The author was interested “in re- 
taining in it so much of ancient notions” as he could assimilate 
with the more modern theories by adapting the latter as far as 
possible to the ancient methods and types of calculation and 
by admitting as much of the modern ideas as was necessary for 
calculations regarding the positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies in which the elders had already taken interest”®. 

The Surya-Siddhanta is one of the five old Siddhantas, 
about the contents of which V arahamihira, the famous 

Thibaut, Astronomic, clc p 2, 31 ff On the commentarv of the Surya- 
siddhanta, sec £ g g e 1 1 n g, Ind Off Cat V, p 996 ff (English trans 
of Burgess, printed again, Calcutta, 193:5 Edited by Mahavira 
Frasada l&rivastava, Allahabad 1940, Edited with the Sanskrit 
commentary of P a r a m c s v a r a (?) by KrpaSankara S u k 1 a 195G , cd 
with the commentary ofRanganathaby Jivananda Vidyasagara, 
Calcutta 1891 X Bengali Translation by Bim^a Frasada Siddhanta- 
sarasvati) 

1 Sachau, AIberunI,s India, I, 153. Probably Lata had 
written a commentary on the Suryasiddhanta, as according to Varahamihira 
he wrote commentaries on Pauhia-and Romaka- Siddhantas, SB D i ksh i_t, 
Ind Ant 19, 1890, p 52 On the Suryasiddhanta and the Pancasiddhantika, 
sec Dikshit, ebenda, p 45 ff 

2 Gf H G Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the 
Western World, Cambridge 1916, p 172 ff It is not probable that m the 
word Assura-Maya may have been concealed the name Ptolemy, as 
suggested by A Weber 

3. Thibaut, ibid, p 39. 
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astronomer and astrologer, in his Pancasiddhantika^, provides 
us with information. In paiticular he piesents heie in this work 
the teaching of the five standard Siddhantas of his age in 
the Karana-form. This work too belongs to the category of 
Karanas. In works of this type it is usual that the calculations 
regarding the year in which the work is wntten or the point 
of time approximate to it is deducible from this. Since now 
the calculations of the Pancasiddhantika begin with the year 
427 of the Saka-era, i e 505 A. D., the work must have been 
written in about this very age^. It is, therefore, a work that 
is dated m a comparatively more accurate manner. The state- 
ments made in this work are full of worth for the original texts 
of the four Siddhantas that are no more available to us : 
Paitamaha-Siddhanta, Vasistha-Siddhanta, Paulisa-Siddhanta 
and the Romaka-Siddhanta®. 

The Paitamah a-S iddhanta, as already men- 
tioned, belongs further to the “middle period.” The 
V a s i s t h a-S iddhanta-, in respect of the knowledge of 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies, is somewhat further 
advanced. The Pauli^a-Siddhanta stands closely to 
it as we know it in the Pancasiddhantika. From quotations 
in Bhattotpala’s commentary on Varahamihira we know about 
the existence of one Paulisa-Siddhanta too. The quotations 
are in the Arya-metre, whilst at one place we find a quotation 
in a ^loka from the Maha-Pauhsa-Siddhanta. Therefoie, there 


1 Edited with Sanskrit commentary and English translation by G 
T h 1 1} a u t and Sudhakaia D v i v e d i, Benaics 1889 On the interpre- 
tal ion of the badly pi eserved text cf M P. Kharccat, JBRAS 19, 

1895-1896, p 109 ff & > 

2 So also Alheruni, see S a c h a u, Alberuni’s India IT, 51 Accor- 

(BrhaLsamhita, Ed , Preface, p 2!) the date of birth of 
Varahamihira would be 503 A D This could be admitted in case the often 
assumed y< ar of his death as 587 A D had been well established Since tliat 
is not the cast, we must be satisfied by assuming that Varahamihira had 
written this work in the first half of the 6th renturv' A D [According to 
uorakh Ira sad, Bharatiya Jyautisaka Itihasa, p 153, the Surya- 
siddhanta, that is av'ailablc to us, was written 111 about 500 A D 3 

I Vasistha-Saralnla, that is mentioned by Varaha- 

mihira, the La ghu-Vasistha-Siddhanta, printed at Varanasi 
1 00 1, a much later tmd unimportant production, has nothing in common. 

S S c 1 ^ n g>_Ind Off. Cat V, p ggi f dtsciibes a manuscript of the 
A r d d h a-\ a s 1 s ( h a-§ iddhanta, known also as Visvaprakaia. 
o j ^ 1 s n u c a n d r a’s adaptation of the Vasistha- 

bid liiaiitn, ste Ihibaut, Astronomie etc p 37 Alberuni too calls 
\isiiuc India to be tin. authui of Vas biddh , see bacliau, ibid I, 153. 
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must have existed different recensions of this work AlbSruni, 
who cites unusually frequently “Paulina” and “Pauhsa-Sid- 
dhanta’*, says that the Paulisa-Siddhanta was so called after 
the Greek Paulisa of the city of Saintra, that he believes to be 
Alcxandcria^. In fact the word Paulisa does not sound to 
be Indian, and appears to suggest Paulus Alexandrinus. But 
as we know of only one Astrological book by him, whilst all 
the redactions of the Paulisa-Siddhanta are Astronomical, 
T h i b a u t considers the association to be unlikely. Brahma- 
gupta refutes the teachings of the Paulisa-Siddhanta. The 
Romaka-Siddhanta, that is known to us only from 
the Pancasiddhantika, shows clear traces of Greek influence. 
The duration of the year is calculated so accurately as Hip- 
parch, and following him Ptolemy had calculated the length 
of the tropical year He takes a yuga to be of 2850 solar years 
and in this icspect he differs wholly from the ancient yuga 
tradition The name of the work too is undoubtedly associated 
with “Rome”. It is different from the old Romaka-Siddhanta, 
that according to Varahamihira was first of all redacted by 
S r I s c n a, and perhaps it is about this ostensibly improved 
Romaka-Siddhanta that Brahmagupta says that it is so much 
dependent on Lata, Aryabhata and others that the entire work 
“takes the appearance of a rather repaired garment”*. Although 
the teachings of the ancient Romaka-Siddhanta are so firmly 
Greek, it differs still on essential points fiom Greek Astronomy. 
Still more remarkable is the fact that the Romaka-Siddhanta 
differs considerably from the Suryasiddhanta that too shows 
Greek influence. Therefore, the two Siddhantas must have 
sprung up from different sources. Since the Surya-Siddhanta, 
in spite of many agreements with the Astronomy of Ptolemy 
(140 A. D ), differs widely from it, the question ^vhen and 
through whom Greek Astronomy influenced the Indian science 
cannot be answered with certainty*. All the less this is the 

1 S ac h au, ibid 

2 Thibaut, ibid p 57 Alberunl (see S a c h a ii, ibid) speaks 
about the Romaka-Siddhanta as a work of l§ris'*na On the title of the book 
cf also S Gh Vidyabhusana, Romaka, or the city of Rome, as men- 
tioned m the Ancient Pali and Sanskrit works J.ASB 2, igo6, p i ff. 

3 On the question of Greek influence on Indian Astronomy, see 
Thibaut, ibid p 43 [According to Burgess the Greek had borrowed 
Astronomy from the Hindus and according to Whitney the latter had 
taken it from the Greek (AOS, i860 edition of the English translaUon of the 
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case, since about the age of the li\c Siddhanlas, we know 
nothing except about Vaiahamihira that alicady m the first half 
of the 6th century A 1). his woiks were considered to be highly 
authoritative texts. Hence only this much follows that they 
must have oiiginated in the early centuries of the Chiistian 
era. But, as we alieady have seen, these texts have several 
times been redacted and actually only the text of the Siirya- 
siddhanta has come down to us, the problem of their dating 
becomes still more difficult ^ 


In addition to the Siddhantas that Vaiahamihiia mentions 
in the Pancasiddhantika, he names some ancient astronomers too : 
Lata, Simlia, Pradyumna, Vijayanandin and Arya-bhata. 
It IS only of the last one that we possess a work that is equally 
important for a history of Mathematics and Astronomy^. It is 
the Aryabhatiya^ or the Laghvaryabhatiya, 
also called the Arya-Siddhanta. The woik consists of four 
parts of which the last three aie considered to form also an 
independent work undei the title Aryastasata. The first 
part, the D a ^ a g i 1 1 k a s u t r a , explains the special system 
of writing the numerals^ that was introduced by Aryabhata 
alone and gives the basic elements of the system. The second 

part, the Ganitapada®, consists of 33 Arya-stanzas-it isin this 

metre that the entire work is written-giving a small antho- 

teachings of Aryabhata The third part, 
Kalakriyapada, in 25 verses, contains the basic principles 

.he S.idhL£ ^rme^ m abou'/S^^h'Siu?, 

h°V’.9^o8. ni Tt 

Mad, a,, .g„5 Thlbaut .a a=’ ”£ ff P’'’ 

ed by H 

by K .S gastil, Tmendrum Nilakantha, ed 

Calcutta, Jo.rWofthcD^pa?S’W^^ G Sengupta, 

Chicago 1930, Hindi transIauonbvTw/^AT^'^®’ and W E Clarke, 
.I\SB,NS 4 (i9o8)ni.,4i (tianslation of GamtapSn ^ 
and * JRAS ‘ 1^, ,‘;%o9°fr »88o, s 7, t XV, 440 ff, 

K a y% ilndTlo ‘fl ^ “ ‘I c t, JA 1879, s 7, i XIII, 393 ff and by 
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of astionomic.il limc-ralculation, v'hilst the fourth part, the 
G o 1 a p a d a, in 50 stanzas, deals with the celestial spheie. 
Aryabhata is ptihaps the fiist or one of the first scholais to put 
together in a neat foim the system that had developed in the 
Siddh.mtas and impiovcd some of its parts He stands on the 
whole on the same stand-point as the author of the Suiyasid- 
dh.int.i lie w.as oiiginal to the extent that he declared the 
daily 1 evolution of the celestial spheie only as apparent and 
assumed the 1 evolution of the earth about its axis as real It 
cannot be proved that he had boi rowed this theory from the 
Greek. Even if this w'cre the case, his hypothesis was advan- 
turous and latci Indian astronomers did not accept it. Varaha- 
mihna and Biahmagupta icfutc it in the same mannei as the 
Gicck thcoiy was for a long time lefutcd in Europe According 
to his own statement Aryabhata w'rotc his woik in Kusumapur 
(Piitaliputra) and in fact in the 3600 the year of the Kaliyuga, 
w'hcn he w'as 23 ycais old Accoidingly the work was written 
in 499 A. D, and Aiyabhata was born in 746 A. D. Arya- 
bhata had wTitten also othci woiks that have not come down 
to us AlbSi uni rcgi ets that he could not procure the works of 
Aryabhata 

Under the title Arya-Siddhanta^ has come down 
to us a voluminous ti catisc on Astronomy, of which one Arya- 
bhata IS said to be the author, but who lived later. AlbSruni 
too knew' one old and another young Aryabhata Bhaskara 
too wjis familial wuth this Aryabhata As a disciple of the older 
Ai yabhata is often mentioned L a 1 1 a®, from whom we possess 
a work the Sisyadliivrddhida tanlra®, “the book 
that serves to incicasc the intelligence of the students ” On 
this Bhaskara has wnitten a commentary. 


1 Callrcl also Aiyabliata-Sidclhanta, Maharya-Siddhanta and Lagh- 
\ar)'T.-Siddhanta S B Diksit presumes the work to have been written 
m .ibout 950 A D Sec Fleet, JR^S 1911, 788 fT and 1912, 495 ff ) 
on the spirial calculation of time of this woik that differs wholly fiom that 
of the old Arj'abhata [The work is called also Mahasidhanta, according 
to the edition of Sudhakai<i D v 1 v c d I with his own commentary, Benares 
1910] 

2 Kern, Aryabhaliya, p VI According to S B Diksit 
Aryabhata should have been living later than Brahmagupta, a thing that 
T li 1 b a u t, ibid p 9(1 too, considers probable 

I’dited by Sudirdaia Dvivcdi, Btnares, Medical Hall Press, 

1916 ] 
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Among the astronomers who lived after Varahamihira, the 
most famous are Bhaskara carya, and Bra h m a - 
gupta. Brahmagupta, according to his own state- 
ment, wrote Ins Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta^ in 
the year 268 A. D. when he was 30 years old. According to 
later day commentaries this work is based on the Paitamaha- 
Siddhanta, belonging to the Visnudharmottara-Purana. 
However, it is more probable that this short prose text is an 
extract from Biahmagupta’s work^. The Brahma-Sphuta- 
Siddhanta generally is in accord with its predecessois and its 
system differs from that of the Surya-Siddhanta only in respect 
of details. Brahmagupta, however, treats the entire stuflf more 
elaborately and more methodically than does his predecessor. Of 
particular interest is the chapter 1 1 that is exclusively devoted 
to criticism of earlier authors, particularly of Aryabhata®. Some 
of the chapters are devoted to solution of astronomical problems. 
As a mathematician Brahmagupta is of the first rank. He 
is the writer of a Karana-treatise as well, that bears the title 
Khandakhadyaka^ and he begins his calculation from , 
the year 587 of the Saka era (664 A. D. ). This Karana is 
based not on the Sphu^a-Siddhanta of Brahmagupta himself, 
but on a lost work of Aryabhata® that is closely connected 
with the Surya-Siddhanta. 

The last famous astronomer is Bhaskaracarya®, 
born in 1114 A D., who enjoys high reputation as a mathe- 
matician. In 1150 AD. he wrote the Siddhanta- 
5 i r o m a n i’, that till the recent days has remained the most 

. 1 The work, published in the Pandit, N S , vols 23, 24, is called 

simply Sphuta-SiddhantaorBrahma-Siddhanta, too but it 
w wholly diiierent from the Brahma-Siddhanta belonging to the Sakalya- 
Samhita, see E gg e 1 1 n g Ind Off Gat V, p 998 IF [Chapters 12 
and 18 translated into English byH T Colebrooke, London, 1817* 
trat included in the J y a u 1 1 s a-S iddhanta-Samgraha of Vin- 
dhyesvari Pr^ad D v 1 v e d 1 n, Benaras, 1912, 1917 under the tide B r a h - 
masiddhanta ] 

_ 2 j ^ p 58 This text has nothing to do with the old 
Paitamaha-Siddhanta (see above p 646 ) 

3 Alberuni accuses ^ahmagupta that he criticised in a crude and 
wrong manner hjs predecessor Aryabhata , see Sachau, Alberuni’s India 1 , 376. 

•Kjr z Edited 'vith the Vasanabhasya of Amarajaby Babua 
Mi sra, v^lwtta University, 1925, and with the commentary of Prthu- 
d a k a by r. G S e n g u p t a, Calcutta University 1941 ; English transla- 
tion by the same editor, Calcutta loqa 1 

fi Gf Thibaut, ibid p 59 

223 ft Deva gastri, JASB 62, 1893, 

7. Edited by L Wilkinson, Calcutta 1842, byBapu Deva 
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esteemed work on Astronomy after the Surya-Siddhanta. The 
fame of this work is due only to the circumstance that it presents 
the ancient system more completely and more clearly Aan did 
the earlier works and that Bhaskara has himself provided in his 
work written in verses in the Arya-metre a commentary, in which 
he has elucidated and proved the rules that generally are ivritten 
briefly. Bhaskara has taught nothing new and he is wholly 
dependent upon Brahmagupta His work (Suryasiddhanta) 
is divided into four parts, of which the first two, the L 1 1 a- 
vati and the Bijaganita constitute the mathematical 
introduction, whilst the last two the Grahaganitadh- 
y a y a and the Goladhyaya are devoted to Astronomy 
proper. Like Brahmagupta’s work, the Goladhyaya contains 
a section, in which difficult astronomico-mathematical problems 
arc posed and solved; further there is a chapter on astronomical 
instruments and a poetical description of the seasons. The 
Karanakutuhala^, the second work of Bhaskara, was 
written in 1178 A. D. 

There are few astionomical works of the age intervening 
between Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. One is Rajamrga- 
h k a^, a Karana-work, attributed to King B h o j a and written 
in 1042 A. D., and another is Satananda’s Karana 
B h a s V a t i,^ that m its calculations starts from 1099 A. D., 

Sastrl, Benares, i860; published with commentancs, by Muralidhara J h a 
m the Pandit, N S Vols 30-33 The Goladhyaya, translated into 
English byL Wilkinson and Bapu Deva Sastrl, Calcutta 1861- 
1862 On the MSS and commentaries of this work, see £ g g e 1 1 n g, Ind 
Off Cat V,p 1 014 ff In the year 1206 AD Cangadeva, a grandson of 
Bli^kara, founded a school for the study the Sidhantasiromani, see 
K 1 c 1 h o r n, Ep Ind I, 3338 ff; VII, App. No 337 [Edited with the 
commentary of Ganesa Daivaj nabyBD Apte, Poona 1943 Translated 
into Hindi by Girija Piasada Dvivedl, Lucknow 1926 and 1911 ] 

1 Edited by Sudhakara D v 1 v e d i, Benares i88i [and with the com- 
mentary of S u m a t i-H arsa byMadhava Sastri, Bombay, 1901 ] 

[2 Edited by Madhavakrsna Sarma, Adyar 1940.] 

3 . Edited with commentaries byS Dvivedi and Lattara Sarma, 
Benares 1883 [Edited with a commentary byM P. Pandeya Benares 
* 9*7 [The great astronomer who flourished after Brahmagupta was 
VateSvara He wrote his work the Vatesvarasiddhanta, called also 
Sphutasiddhanta at a place Anandapur, probably in the Panjab, at the 
age of 2 1 in 826 Sakabda, i c 904 A D Vajesvara made certain improve- 
ments on the teachings of Brahmagupta, whom he criticises at several 
places The work has been edited by Ramasvarupa Sarma and Mukunda 
Misra and published by Indian Institute of Astronomical and Sanskrit 
Research, Delhi 1962 

Another important treatise that has recently come to be known is the 
Siddhantalekhara of Sripati, who was born in 921 Sakabda, 1 e 999 
A D , hence he lived in the iith century The work is divided into 20 
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several versions and has been much commented upon, may 
be mentioned here. With the conquest of India by the Mussal- 
mans, the Perso-Arabic Astronomy began its influence on the 
Indian. Still this influence was not strong enough to eflfect 
change in the traditional Astronomy. 

The Tithyadipatra consisting of tables of, 
Makaranda^, written at Varanasi in the year 1478 A.D., 
may be mentioned here from among the later astronomical 
works as an example The work is still popular in India and 
is utilized by astronomers and astrologers. A still much 
used Karana-work is the Grahalaghava^ or the 
Siddhantarahasya of Ganesa, son of Kesava, 
written in 1520 A.D. The last important work of really 
Indian Astronomy is the Siddhantatattavaviveka® 
of Kamalakara, who mdeed knew Perso-Arabic 
Astronomy and had thence borrowed much. It is a work 
that has developed from a system depending essentially on 
the Surya-Siddhanta, and in it the author has advanced 
arguments against Bhaskara. Under an order of King Jaya- 
simha of Jaypur Arabic works were translated into Sanskrit in 
the 17th century. But the ancient Indian works of Astronomy 
have not completely been divested of their authority, not even 
after familiarity with the European science*. 

[Among the ancient and recently written important astro- 
nomical works we may just mention the following ones : — 
Mahabhaskariyam of B h a s k a r a P(629 A.D. ); 


chapters and introduces correction in earlier theories Srlpati often 
refers to Lalla and Brahmagupta and also to the works of Varahanuhira^ 
wiAout mentioning him by name. This work has been unknown, 
although several of his other works were often referred to here and there 
Sripati IS the last known famous predecessor of Bhaskara The Siddha- 
ntasekhua ^has been published with a commentary in two volumes by 
Babuaji Misra, Calcutta University, 1932 and 1947 ] 

r. Text and commentary have appeared in India in lithographic 
editions, cf Eggeling, Ind. Off Gat V,p 1047 ff. [It is said to have 
been translated into English by Bentley. 

® commentary, Benares 1864 Cf Eggeling, ibid, 

p 1041 ff [Edited with the commentary of M a 1 1 a r 1 by L Wilkin- 
son, Calcutta Baptist Mission Press, 1843 ] 

3 Edited by S D v 1 v e d i, m BenSS 1885 [Ed with a Sanskrit 
commentary. Part I, Lucknow 1928, Part II, Bhagalpur 1935, Part III 
Varanasi 1935 J ^ 

^ J? ^ supplement to the Jyaulisa-Vcdanga, published in Pandit,Vol. 
29 j * 907 Muralidhara J h a tries to prove that this ancient work provides 
more knowledge than the Euiopean science does 

[5 Edited and published by Kuppanna Sastri, Madras 1957 ] 
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Laghubhaskarlyam ofBhaskara (629. A.D ) ; 
Laghumanasa of Manjula® ; Yantraraja of 
iNlahcndrasuri^jGoladlpikaofParameSvara^; 
Rabigolasphuta Nit of Acyuta; Siddhantadar- 
p a n a® j of Nilakantha Somayajm Siddhantasarvab- 
hauma"; G 1 a h a c a r a n 1 b a n d h an a®; Ketaki®, 
Bijaganita'® of Narayana and the H a y a t, being 
the Sanskrit rendering of an Arabic Astronomical work with 
the comnicntary of Nayanasukhopadhyaya in which the techni- 
cal terms of Astronomy arc retained in Arabic. 

Of these the full name of Mahabhaskariya is B r h a d 
Bhaskarlya and the author had wanted its name to be 
Karmanibandha This Mahabhaskariya is an exposition 
of the astronomical pait of the Aryabhatiya The author, 
as stated above, was Bhaskara I who according to the editor 
of the woik flourished between 550 A D. — 628 AD. as 
particularly the calculations m this work refer to the year 574 
A.D. The author of the above mentioned Laghubhaskariya 
IS said to have flourished in 522 A.D 

In India Astronomy is closely associated with Astro- 
logy. The belief in the importance of celestial phenomena 
as good and evil omens and in the possibility of the positions 
of heavenly bodies affecting the destiny of man and in that of 
predicting future occurrences has in India been primitively 
old^^. In the Grhyasutras zis also in the Brahmanas, we hear about 
the stars that they are “auspicious ( ^ubhagraha) or “inauspi- 
cious ( asubhagraha )” for marriages and other ceremo- 
nies. According to the Dharmasastras, the astrologers are as 
much indispensable as court-priests, (Purohitas). On the other 

[ I Edited and published with the commentary ofParameSvara 
by V D A p t c, Poona, and with the commentary oflSankaranara- 
y a n a, Trivendrum, 1949 ] 

‘a Edited by V D Ap tc, AnSS, Poona 1952 ] 

3 Edited by Krsnaiankara Raikva, Surat 1936] 

[4 Edited in the TSS No XLIX, 1916 ] 

5 Edited and published by K V. Sharma, Adyar 1955 ) 

'6 Edited and published by K V Sharma, Adyar 1955) 

(7 Edited by Muralidhara Thakkura, Benares, 1932-1935.) 

[8 Edited byK V Sharma, Madras 1954 ] 

[g Edited and published by Aryabhusana Press, Poona, 1910 ] 

10 Edited under the title of Bijaganitavatamsa in the Sarasvatisu$ama 
by Shri Gandra Bhanu P a n d e y a, Varanasi 1953-55] 
ir Gautama ir, 15, Visnu 3, 75 
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hand like magic and witchcraft, the practice of Astrology is 
considered to be “profane”, 1. e. tabu^. The Buddhist monks 
were prohibited from having anything to do with Astrology, 
prediction, etc. According to the Arthasastra astrologers and 
fortune-tellers, with court bards and Purohita’s attendants, are 
included among the inferior classes of court-employees. They 
are, however, indispensable, for example m the beginning of 
a battle for encouraging the fighters and for terrifying the 
enemies as well as for the discovery of auspicious moments and 
time^. Since there were astrologers in ancient times, there must 
have existed text-books on Astrology. However, the older works 
on Astrology aie almost wholly lost, since they were, supplement- 
ed with the authority ofV arahamihira, who had attained 
the highest fame as a teacher of Astrology. Varahamihira quotes 
many of his predecessors like Garga, Vrddha-Garga, 
Asita, Devala, Parasara, Narad a, and others. 
Only one of the older works has come down to us: it is the Vrd- 
dha Garga-Samhita® (or Vrddha-Gargiya ), and it is questionable 
if this work has come down to us in its original form. In it 
we find stanzas in which dependence of Indian Astronomy on 
that of Greece is recognized : “the Greek are barbarians, but 
science is firmly established among them; they are on this 
account honoured equally as sages; what to speak of a Brahmana, 
who is a scholar of Astrology”. 

mlecchd hi yavanastefu samyak Saslramidaih stkitam \ 
rfivattepi pujyante kiriipmardaivaviddvijah ll 
According to Varahamihira, there are three branches 
( skandhas ) of learning that belong to the Jyotihsastra, i.e. 
stellar science, comprising of Astronomy and Astrology. These 
three branches are : — 

1 . T a n t r a, i. e. the astronomico-mathematical 
branch, that is devoted to the calculative Astronomy; 

2. the branch called H o r a, that is devoted to 
casting of horoscopes; 

3. and the branch called l§akha or Samhita, 
i. c. the one that leaches the so-called natural Astrology; 


1. Cf B 1 o o m f 1 c I d, SBE, Vol 42, p L. 

2. KauUhya-Artha^astra V, 3 (p 247); X, 3(p 368) 

3 * Un. a m^uscnpt of the work see Kern, Brhat-Samhita Ed., 
Prclacc p. 33 fr On account ol the bad condition of the text, it is doubtful, 
ll with Kern, the uork as it stands, can be considered to have been WTittcn 
in the first century A D. 
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the discipline about foiecasts, that are deducible from 
incidents that take place in nature mainly and particularly 
from celestial phenomena. 

V arahamihira, tvith whom we arc already familiar 
as an astionomcr, has treated all the blanches of Astrology as well. 
His opus magnum as well the naturally most of important work 
on Astrolog)' is the Brhatsamhita,^ that must be consi- 
dered to be one of the most important books of Indian litera- 
ture. Since natuial Astrology is of importance for different 
sphcics of life, in this woik there occur discourses on the different 
aspects of public and private life, so much so that it has partly an 
encyclopaedic chaiactci and veiy often it comes in contact with 
other sciences. Tlie ^vork is of great importance from the 
point of view of the history of the religion, and as yet it has not 
been analysed sufficiently. Lastly this manual of Astrology, 
although It may sound stiangc, is not an insignificant work of 
Indian ornate poetry, m many parts its style attains a re- 
maikablc sublimity through its poetical language. Out of the 
abundant amount of materials piovided m this work only a few 
of them may here be referred to ; 

An astrologer is required to possess all possible noble 
quantities and a comprehensive knowledge of Astronomy 
Mathematics and Astrology^ He is indispensable for the 
king. "As a night is without a lamp or as the sky is without 
the sun, so is a king without an astrologer who errs like a blind 
on the way (II, 9). But one must guard against false and 
ill-mformed astrologers. The first chapters are devoted to 
omens that are associated with the course of the sun, with 
the changes in the phases of the moon and with the conjunc- 
tions of the moon with the planets as well as to the eclipses. 
Then follow the chapters on certain constellations and 
their influence on the destiny of man, particularly on that 
of kings The chapter XIV contains a complete geography of 
India®. This ends with a list of the countries, the people and 

1 Ed by H K c r n, Bibl Ind 1865 Published with B h a f t o t- 
p a I a’s commentary by Suddhakara D v i v e d i in VizSS, Vol X, Benares 
1895 ff A major portion translated by K e r n in JRAS 1870 till 1875. 
T li 1 b a u t, Astronomic, etc p 66 mentions a complete translation by 
Chidambaram Iyer, Madura 1884 

2 As from a physician, so also from an astrologer, high discipline is 
required, although both of them apparently have an inferior social status 

3 Gf F 1 c 1 1, Ind Ant 22, 169 ff 
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the things that are under the overlordship of particular pla- 
nets, and it is pointed out how the conflict between the planets 
and fighting among the kings stand in close relationship on 
on the earth. 'Even the different yeais are under the over- 
lordship of different planets, and it depends upon the planets 
whether a particular year will be auspicious or inauspicious. 
Here, for example, m a lofty kavya-style it is said how in 
a year that is under the overlordship of the Venus (Sita), 
the earth, as a result of heavy rains, is covered with rice and 
sugar-cane, and shines forth majestically, like a beautiful 
woman decorated with new ornaments.” 

“In such a year the autumn-moon, having drunk much 
of honey, feels sleepy, enchanting songs are sung according 
to the tune and flute, there are banquets in the company 
of guests, friends and relations and the god of love extends 
his rejoicements as a result of his triumph in the year of 
Sita” (chap. XIX, 16-18.) 

Other chapters are devoted to meteorology from the 
point of view of Astrology, where throughout the discussion 
about the clouds is like that about a fickle women. Some of 
chapters are devoted to predictions, not only about harvests, 
but also about the rise and fall of prices. In chapter XLIII, 
the feast of the banner of Indra [Indradhvaja ) is described 
in detail. This and the following chapters might likewise 
be included in a manual of rituals. 

An astrologer is of great importance in the matter 
of building of a new house, m sinking of wells, excavation 
of tanks and laying out of gardens as well as on the occasions 
of installation of images of gods. Hence the chapter LIII 
IS devoted also to Architecture, to investigation into the Soil 
according to the ingredients of water, and to laying out of 
gardens and tanks and the chapters LVIII ff. are devoted 
to installation of images of gods. 

Animals and human-beings, men and women have 
signs that promise good luck or indicate bad luck. The 
chapter LX is devoted to the distinctive marks of women. 
The chapters LXXIV-LXXVIII form together a section 
on the icflection about women” {antalipinacmla). The 
chapter LXXIV is a poetical “praise of women”, that 
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could likewise be included in a collection of love-songs. 
Some of the chapters show points of contact with Kama- 
^astrai : the chapters on the precious stones^ have points 
of contact with Arthasastra. The chapters LXXXVI- 
XGVI, form a separate book, called Sakuna ("Omens” ). 

Although two chapters (C and GUI ) of this work are 
devoted to marriage, Varahamihir a has written also an inde- 
pendent work, the Brhadvivahapatala and another 
Svalpavivahapafala dealing with auspicious 
moments for marriages. Varahamihira has written an inde- 
pendent work also on omens m respect of a king’s march into 
a battle, and in fact under the title Yogayatra, “March 
under an auspicious constellation®”. This work too is written 
in a pci feet kavya-stylc in verses composed in ornate metres, 
partly with a poetical swing. The first part of the work is a 
kind of introduction in which the relation of the king in respect 
of Astrology is described. There it is explained that calculations 
based upon the positions of the planets and the stars alone 
cannot be decisive — but the king should himself be an astrologer, 
and in addition he should himself do what is necessary. This 
portion of the work reads like a section of Arthasastra. 

Whilst the section of Jyotihsastra, that is devoted to 
Natural Astrology, is in the greatest measure a genuine produc- 
tion of Indian pseudo-science, the branch of Astrology that is 
devoted to casting of horoscopes and is called J a t a k a, i. e. 
“nativity”, what is called H o r a too, according to the 
Greek, is wholly under the influence of Greek Astrology 
The subject-matter of the treatises, that are full of Greek 
technical terms, completely agrees with that of the Greek 
books on the subject. On this branch of stellar science 
Varahamihira has written a great work, the B r h- 

I. LXXVIII, I Viduratha killed his first queen with a daggei kept 
in a flute . with a foot-ring besmeared with poison, the queen, whose love 
had cooled down, “killed the king of Varanasi ” So also the Kautiliya I, 
20, p 41 and Nitisara VII, 53 f 

2 The chapters LXXX-XXXIII have been edited and translated by 
L F I n o t, Les Lapidaires indiens, p 59 ff 

3 Edited and translated by H Kern, Ind Stud 10, 161 ff and 
14, 312 ff Of this woik too there is a biggci recension as well as a smaller one 

Winternitz, vol III 43 
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a j j a t a k ai and asmall one, the L a g h u j a t a k a®, of which 
the first one is most popular and studied widely. These works 
are devoted to the method of calculation regarding a man’s 
destiny on the basis of the positions of the heavenly bodies at 
the time of his birth. Probably this “science” is of Babylonian 
origin and was communicated by the Greek to the people of 
other countries. The age when it came from Greece to India is 
not wholly definite. Jacobi has tried to prove that Indian 
Astrology, as we find it in the wor^ of Varahamihira, corres- 
ponds with Greek Astrology that we find in Firmicus Maternus 
n about the 4th century A. D.® On the other hand Varaha- 
mihira, according to his own statement, has utilized the text, 
that he mentions as having originated from old rsis and thereby 
points to a still higher antiquity of this science in India. And 
Haraprasad Sastri* has found in Nepal a manuscript 
of the Yavanajataka that was translated from Greek 
by Greek Yavanesvaram 169 A. D. and was probably 
reproduced in verses bySphurjidhvaja, a century later. 

A son of Varahamihira was Prthuya§as. He wrote 
an astrological work theHorasatpancaHka®. Bhat- 
t o t p a 1 a commented upon this work as also on all the works 
of Varahamihira. The commentaries of Bhattotpala (or 


I. Printed several times in India (also under the title Horasastra) 
usually with the commentary of Bhattotpala An English translation (not 
available to W ) by N Gh A 1 y a r was published by the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras 1905 A commentary of Anantadeva was written 
in 1222 A D , see Ep Ind 3, iii 

2 Printed in India Text and Translation of chapters I and II by A 
Weber, Ind Stud II, of chapters III-XII byH Jacobi, De astro- 
logiac IndicM “Hora” appallatae origmibus, accedunt Laghu-Jataki Capita 
incdita III-XII, Diss , Bonnac 1872 Alberuni cites the Brhaiiataka as also 
the Laghujataka 


3 J ac obi, ibid, p 12 f. So also Fleet, JRAS 1912, p 1039 
11 , assumes that the Indians had borrowed Astronomy in about the same 
^c, and indeed only as an appendix to Astrology, from the Gieek. 

4. Report ibid, p 8 f The date is not wholly definite Bhattotpala 
cites one YayaneSvara Sphurjidhvaja as o n e person Gf. also Ch Lassen, 
Zcitschnft fur die Kundc dcs Morgcnlandcs, IV, (Bonn 1842), p 334 f 
K. e r n Brhatsiunluta Ed , Preface p 51 f believes that Yavanesvara is 
younger than Varahamihira One Vrddha-Yavana-Jataka in 4000 stanzas 
and another m 8000 stanzas, that might have been tianslatcd from Greek, arc 
available m MSS, sec Haraprasad, Report II, 64 f It is attributed to one 
AIInMaJa Yavanacarya, see Eggcling, Ind Off Gatal V, p 1096 Mina- 

Q scholars to be Gieek Minos (sec Brockhaus, 

15 b(jW 1052, p 18 f ) Varahamihira cites also one Manitthacarya, there 
works and he has been identified as Greek Manet ho 
Cr W c b e r, LG, 278, A u f r t c h t, CG 420, Haraprasad, ibid. 

5. irublislKd with a commentary and Bengali translation^Galcutta 1875* 
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Utpala Bliatta), that were wiitten m the lOlh century 
A D., arc important on account of citations from older ti catises 
contained in them He is himself the author of one Hoia- 
s a s t r a in 75 stanzas. 

Wc may mention here only a few of the vast asti ological lite- 
rature of the later-day period. The Vrddha-Vasistha 
S a m h 1 1 a, that is attributed to V a s 1 s t h a, is an old work 
comprising of the entire sphere of Asti ology A Jama manual 
of Aslrolog)' IS the Jyotisasaioddhaiaof Harsa- 
k 1 1 1 i Sun*. Of some importance is the Jyotirvida- 
b h a r a n a-, “Ornament of Astiologeis”, of which the author 
calls himself Kalidasa and it is in this book that the ell- 
known stanza about the “Nine Jewels of the Court of King 
Vikramadit\a ’ occuis The w'oik consists of 22 chapteis and 
has 1435 stanzas that aic wiitten in diffeient metres In view 
of the fact that thci c ai c allusions to Ai abic Astrology m it, 
It may be ver)' old. Apparently it w'as wTittcn in the 16th cen- 
tuiy. In the year 1661 it has been cited in a commentary. 

It must have cnjO)ed some reputation, since in the year 1772 
Jama Bhavaiatna wrote a commentary on it® 

A special branch of Astrolog>% that oiiginated after 
Varahamihira, consists of ivorks known under the name of 
Muhurta, that are wiitings devoted to dctcimination of 
auspicious moments {muhurta^^)^ probably foi religious ceie- 
monies, household rites and feasts, such as maiiiages, etc. as 
also for travels and other undci takings of daily life Since the 
beginning of the Muhammadan rule the influence of Perso- 
Arabic Astrology makes itself visible on Indian Astronomy and 
this has led to development of a special class of works, called 
Tajik a, that go back to Arabic sources®. 

1 Cf Kern, ibid, p 61 Bhattotapala'i, comincntaiy on the Brha^- 
jataka was written 966 A D , see Ejecting Ind Off Gat V, 1094, 

2 Eggeling, p 1060 f 1063 f 

3 A Weber, fiber das Jyotiividabharanam, ZDMG 2a. 1868, 

708 ff, 24, 1870, 393 ff [Edited by Krsna Sitarama Jhambhekar, Bombay 
1908 1 A comprehensive work of Nrsimha is the Jatakasaradipa, bing a 
collection of text from several works It was written in between I 47 i“i 57 i 
AD , according it editor’s preface, p 3, edited by P P Laksniinaraya- 
nopadhyaya, Madras, 1951 

4 A muhurta is = i/soth part of a day or a period of 48’ 

5 Gf Wtber, Ind .Stud II, 236 ff and ABA, 1887, I, S 8 
T a j 1 k a is the same as the Persian word taji for “Arable’ , see \Veber, LCt 
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Of the unendingly numerous works on omina and pro- 
tenta, as on all sorts of predictions, interpretation of dreams etc. 
wc may mention only theAdbhutasagara, “Ocean 
of Wonders.” a manual on Omina and Protenta, that was 
begun by King Ballalasena of Bengal in 1168, i. e. a 
year before his death and was continued by his son L a k s m a- 

° ® “ d r a t U a k a, a work on predictions 

that Dur abharaja, son of Na r a s i mh a, wrote 
m the year 1160 under King Kumarapala of Gujarat, that 
was completed by his son J a g a d d e v a^^; and the S v a p n a- 

Show a striking correspondence with tale motives*. 

lopedir Mtt\“fct'‘ A r 

parts of the astronomical woiks of A^IbLT'^ 

der SamWl-PhiWogu^I, p agg. 

written by N i 1 a k a n f h a’ of Benarcf and Varsatantra 

^ ™ Nagel ein, Der Traumschlussel 

Wintcrnitz, WZKM26, igxVp Giessen 1912; cf. 

4. On other works on Mantics set v „ , 

5 . Gf Thibaut. Asfrrt ggeling, ibid, p 1107 ff 


-cr-r — > 1 11 av-aviHstnc iviittelschule ’ 18. 

g Iljld 

""““'on. but m H°= PmSfm 3“''» ?‘">Pfc eaamplca of en- 

‘1?.*^ of square roots, set W f r on the calcula- 

cascwebchevcHisHoirncssgank.fta);-®^*^*'’/"^ stud 8, 323 ff fin 

renumbering only 16, that could enaCle onc^to stf ’ oei tain formulas^ 
of Aritoelic „u„„g,. „„ 
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to the astonishing simplicity with which the Indians of the 
ancient limes handled the big numeral figures as well as the 
diminishing numeral fractions, so there they have single ex- 
pressions for higher powers fiom 10 upto 100000 billions, 
from ^vhich wc can conclude about the “sharpness of their vision 
and intellect in the system of enumeration.” So we are 
able to understand that the Indians, earlier than other 
nations, became familiar with the system of place-value of 
numcrak, according to which the place, of a numeral figure 
indicates its value in a group, as well as their decimal value 
It was on this account that people came to say that the 
European system of enumerauon is of Indian origin, and this 
statement still has much probability, although the objections 
raised against it require re-examination of the question^. 

The most important texts for Mathematics are the first 
part of the Aryabhatiya", the Ganitadhyaya and the 
Kuttakadliyaya in the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta of 
Bi iihmagupta and the Lilavati (on Arithmetic and 
the Bijaganita (on Algebra ) in the Siddhantasiromani 
of B h a s k a r a®. The latter at the end of the Bijaganita says 


Published by the Bananis Hindu University 1965 But the translator, 
who his reason to feel that he possesses a knowledge of elementary Mathe- 
matics, has not been able to understand anything about the processes that 
arc claimed to have been presented from the Vedas The rules — sutras are 
there, but we do not know the texts whence they might have been quoted 
and how they arc interpreted in the manner of His Holiness ] 

1, Thibaut, ibid p 71 says “There cannot be any doubt that 
the modern system of numerals used by all the civilized nations is of Indian 
origin ” Against G R Kaye, JASB 1907, p 475 ff, 1908, p 293 ff has argu- 
ed with all earnestness and conclusion against the originality of Indians in this 
regard, as generally in the sphere of Mathemetics N B u b n o w, Arith- 
metische Selbstandigkcit der europaischcn Kultur, Berlin 1914 (m particular 
p, 1 ff , 60 ff , 249 ff ) refutes the theory that the Indians had invented the 
system of numerals and the system of place-value, but he believes that the 
Indians were the pioneers in respect of the method of written counting 
after they had learnt from the Greeks the method of counting by balls 
earlier (ibid p 258.) 

2 Gf L Rodet, JA p 7, XIII, 1879,393 ff 

3 The mathematical chapters of Brahmagupta and of Bhaskara with 
complete translation of Bhaskara’s Lilavati and Bijaganita, seem the primary 
work of H T Golcbrookc, Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration 
from the Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara, London 1817, Colebrooke’s 
Translation of the Lilavati with notes by H Ch B a n c rj i, Calcutta 1893 
Gf Brockhaus, Uber die Algebra des Bhaskara, BSGW 1852, p 1-46, 
Eggeli ng, ibid, pp 1 102 ff, 1009 ff 
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that his work has been compiled fiom the very voluminious trea- 
tises of Bralimagupla, l§ilddhaia and Padmanabha. Padmana- 
bha’s work on Algcbia has not come down to us. Of 
dhara we possess an Aiithmetic, the Ganitasaia called 
T r i s a t P. It appeal s that m the Lilavati Bhaskara has 
closely followed the woik of ^lidhara This Mathematics had 
gone ahead of Bhaskaia also in the matter of providing exer- 
cises m verses. 

InSridhaia we find the following exeicises : — 

In sport a lover broke a gailand of pearls into pieces; 
c of the pearls fell on the floor, i lemamed on the bed; a 
remained with the beautiful lady; the lover picked up 
jVj there remained 6 pearls in the stimg, say the number 
of pearls that were m the garland. 

Exercises of the same type occur also m the Lilavati — the 
title means “the charming lady” — of Bhaskara, who for example 
has posed the following exercise on the equation of the first 
degree 

Of a swarm of bees i emained within the kadamba 
— floweis, 5 on a hlindhra-hnd ^ some bees, that in number 
wcie thiee times of these of the two flocks, went in search 
of A'M/ajfl-blossoms, a single bee remained behind that in the 
wind remained wavenng and at same time continued re- 
joicing the scent of jasmine and of a pandanus, tell me; 
O beloved, tell me the number of bees.” 

In the works of Brahmagupta and Bhaskara the attain- 
ments of the Indians m the sphere of Mathematics are in their 
highest developed form. In simple Arithmetic they devote 
themselves with “eight operations” : addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, finding out the squares, determina- 
tion of cubes, square loots, cube roots. The methods are 
similar to those of the people of the West. They are followed 
by lules on fractions, on zero and on practical application of 
Arithmetic, iiilc of three, calculation of interest etc. Algebra 
too is highly developed in Indian Mathematics. They had 
amiliar ivilh piactical methods, algebraic expressions 

I Cf Colcbrooke, Misc. Essays II, 422 , Eggcling ibid 
p, 1000 f, N R .1 m .in u i .1 c a r y a. The Tiisaiika of Sridhaiacarya, in 
Bibliotheca mathcmatica, 1913, p 203 ff 
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and formulas. Brahmagupta and Bhaskara treat of a large 
number of equations of the first degree; they solve problems 
of equations with more than one unknown quantity and of 
some equations of higher degrees. “In all these respects, 
Indian Algebra stands higher up than that of Diophant Geleis- 
tetc”. They ha\ c attained analytic importance and they knew 
lastly — what is presented as their liighcst attainment — a method 
for solution of an indeterminate equation of the second degree. 
Henkel calls this mctliod the finest, that was known about 
Arithmetic bcfoic L a g 1 a n g c.^ 

Not much of the mathematical litci atm c merit to be men- 
tioned beside Aryabhata, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. A 
fragment of a mathematical sutra woik is preserved m a 
manuscript on the birch-bark, that was found at Bakhshali 
in Peshawar, and , therefore, has been named as the Rechne- 
n b u c h von B a k h s li a 1 i “Book of Arithmetic of Bakhshali. 
It contains rules in a sutra-foi m and examples (from daily hfe ) 
in ^lokas, besides explanations and solutions in prose. The 
Gatha-dialcct, in which the fragment is written, points to its 
high antiquity. The title and the author ai c not known®. In 
the age intervening in between Brahmagupta and Bhaskara 
was written the South Indian w'ork Ganitasar a — S a m- 
g r a h a® of the Jaina Mahavlracarya, who hved 
during the period of reign of the Rastiakuta-ruler Amogha- 
varsa, therefoie, in the middle of the 9th century A. D. He 
knew the Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta After a poetical intro- 
duction, in wliich the importance of Arithmetic for all other 
sciences — ^Kamatantra, Arthasastra, Music, Drama, art of Cook- 
ing, Medicine, Architecture, Prosody, Logic, Grammar etc. — 
is emphasised, there is a section on terminology, in which one 
after another the eight operations in rules and examples, 
the fraction, the rule of three mixed problem, the particularly 
difficult ‘devil’s problems” (pai^aeika), the measurement of 


I. Thibau t, jbid, p 73 

2 A F. R Hoernle, who speahs about the Bakhshali — Manu- 
script in OG VII, Wien 1886, I, 128 ff and Ind Ant 17, 1888, 33 ff, 
assigns the manuscript to the 8th or gth century, A D , but the work itself 
to the 3rd or 4th century A D Against this K a ve, JASB, 1907, 498 ff, 
and 1912, 349 ffj considers thc^\ork to be of the 12th century A D 

3 Published v/ith an English translation, by^ M R -a n g a c a r y a, 
Madras 1912. 
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depths and shadows are handled. In examples and exercises 
we find the same poetical language as in Bhaskara. 

So far as it relates to G e o m e t r y, its beginning goes 
to a very high antiquity, since a considerable amount of know- 
ledge is already posited in the S u 1 v a-s u t r a s, “the string- 
ruIesL” These sutras form a part of the Kalpasutras and give 
rules on the planning and measurements of the sacrificial sites 
and its sections, of the sacrificial altars, etc. as they are 
laid down for some great sacrifices. The const! uction of the 
sacrificial site, with its most important constituent parts, made 
the drawing of right angles, of quadrilaterals and circles as 
well as the re-levelling necessary. We are aware® of the impor- 
tance that the Brahmanical India attached to sacrifices and of 
the significance that they have had in the Vedic age, and it was 
necessary to execute all the minute requirements of the sacrifices 
accurately according to the rules. Therefore, it was of the 
greatest importance from the standpoint of the sacrificial 
architect that the measurement of the sacrificial sites was ac- 
curately taken according to the prescription by means of strings 
{sulba or sulva ) held between the posts. Through this practical 
necessity, the Indians attained a certain standard of knowledge 
of Geometry, particularly upto the knowledge of the so called 
“Pythagorian Theorem ” They knew to convert the quadri- 
laterals into squares, and the squares into circles. That this geo- 
metrical knowledge based of experiments and observations pro- 
bably reaches back to the Vedic age has been proved by A. 
Burk®. What the Indians have produced later in the field 
of Geometry remains far behind the standard attained by the 
Greek. The “see”, that is written beside the geometrical 
figures, points to the least importance that the Indians attached 
to the proof and to the fact that visual observation alone was 


1. sec above I, 236, trans p. 275, The Sulvasutra of B a u d h a- 
y a. n u has been published with commentary and translation by G. 
Thibaut, in Pandit, Vols IX and X and NS. Vol i, the Katiyam 
Sviibapansi^^am, ibid, N S Vol 4 The Apastamba-Sulbasutra has been 

L > 90 >. 543 ff; 56,327 g. 

[Cl, B. B Datta The Science of Sulba, Calcutta, 1932 1 
2 See above I, 171 ff; trans p. 196. 

* 9 °** 543 IT Oldcnberg, Vorwissenschaftliche 
Wisscnschafi, die Weltanschauung der Brahmana . . Texte. GSttingcn, 1919, 
p« 233 considers the argumentation of Burk in support of his statement 
that the Pj thogorianr thcorcin had already become known in the Brahmanic 
age of the Brahmanas as “simply conclusive” and refers to “the prudent 
performance” of H. V o g t, Bibhotlicca mathematica, 1906, p. 6 ff. 
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sufficient for them. Trigonometry is known only through its 
application in respect of astronomical calculations and it has to 
be assumed that the Indians received its knowledge along with 
that of Astronomy from the Greek. On the other hand the 
probability is that the geometrical knowledge that we find in 
the Sulvasutras developed independently, although the points 
of agreements between Heron and the Indians cannot be refuted^. 

A Sanskrit translation of the elements of Euclid, from 
Arabic is the Rckhaganita^ that Jayasimha, the king 
of Jaipur, got prepared through Jagannatha Samrat in the 
beginning of 1 8th century A. D. 

APPENDIX 

A view on the Modern Indian Literature 

The literature, that has been treated mainly in the present 
work IS the literature of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit languages 
that is not exclusively of ancient India®. We have seen that 
this literature has been continued and cultured down to the most 
recent days. But a history of Indian Literature would 
remain incomplete in case we arc not reminded even in short 
in it of the fact that there exists avast amount of literature in 
different Modern Indian Popular Languages. 
Giving a complete history of this literature is hindered not 
only by consideration of the compass of the present work, but 

I. Cr Th 1 b au t, ibid p 76 ff, and W c b c r, SBA i8go, p 922 
on the entire question Kaye, JRAS 1910, 749 fF, here too, speaks against 
the Indians being original The Amencan professor of Mathematics D £ 
Smith (in the introduction to Rangacarya’s edition of the Ganitasara- 
samgralia, pp XXI, XIII) says that Greek Algebra had not exercised any 
remarkable influence on the Indian Algebra and that the Geometry of the 
Indians appears more Babilonian than Greek. 

2 Edited byH H Dhruva and K P. Trivediin the BSS, 
No 61 and 62, igoi and 1902 Gf Brockhaus, BSGW 1952, p 11 

[3 The correct position is there have been in India writers in Sans- 
krit during all these centuries, and books and articles in Sanskrit continue to 
be written even today After the publication in 1922 of the work of Wintermtz 
there has developed in the modern languages of India vast amount of litera- 
ture Fourteen of them have been recognised as national languaces and these 
fourteen languages are receiving special encouragement for their literary 
advancement from the Governments of the States and the Union of India^ 
In addition to these fourteen languages there are notably Maithili, Sindhi 
and Nepali languages, that are all Aryan and have received recognition as 
literary languages by Universibies and other academic bodies These too 
have sufficiently advanced literature Almost each of them needs several 
volumes for presentatian of its literature and it is almost impossible to do 
justice to any one of them within the limited compass of the present volume 
by additional notes ] 
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also by that of the competence of its writer. In any case here 
a brief mention will be made of at least of the chief publications 
of this literature^. 

The great and imperishable strength of the Indian mind 
is proved by the fact that neither Alexander the Great and the 
Greek empire, nor the powerful monarchy of the Great Mughals 
and of Islam, nor the deep-drawing influence of the British rule 
and Western Christian philosophy of life has been able either 
to suppress or to displace the originality of Indian thought and 
sentiment, but there have taken place merely significant reci- 
procal influences The Greeks, the Muhammadans and the 
English have just made their contiibutions towards expansion 
of the fame of Indian ideas and poetry in the World. 

It is only the Hindusthani-literattire that originated under 
Muhammedan influence, and alone follows wholly the Persian 
model^. In fact the literature in all other modern Indian 
languages has indeed been influenced by Arabic and Persian 
and more recently by English literature in many ways. But 
much strongly important was furthermore the influence of the 
old Sanskrit literature in the development of literature in 
the different modern Indian languages. The great epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, have through their 
translations in modern Indian languages become the common 
property of the whole of India. Likewise the' Pancatantra 
and other narrative pieces have continued to live forth in all 
popular languages through translations and adaptations. It is 
further noteworthy that as in Sanskrit literature the religious 
and ethical constituents are dominant, so in the literatures 
of modern Indian languages too such constituents taken 
likewise from Brahmanism and Hinduism as well as from 
Buddhism and Jainism occupy more space. 

The vei nacular-literaturcs are divided, like the modern 
Indian languages, into two major groups, those found in the 


[i. Tor a brief account of literature of the fourteen national languages, 
sec Literatures in Modern Indian languages, cd. V. K Godak, .Publications 
Division, Delhi i 957 » tibo Indo-Aryan Literature and Culture 
(Origins)— Nagendranath Ghosc, Varanasi 1965 ] 

2. Sindlii literature too is more Muhammadamcal and Persian than 
Indian f Reccfitlv aticnipt is being made to to print Sindhi books in Deva- 
nii ari tciipt in heu of the Peisiau S\.npt as has been the case hitherto.) 
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Indo-Aryan languages in the North and those in the 
D r a V i d i a n languages in the Soutli^. The latter ones go 
back to an earlier age. As a matter of fact the Dravidian lan- 
guages and their literatures too have been penneated by ele- 
ments taken fiom the Sanskiit language and literature But 
the basic diffcicncc of tliese languages fiom Sanskrit led to the 
development of independent liteiature eailier in the South than 
in the Noilh, whcie Sanskiil liteiatuie dominated the intellec- 
tual life for a longer peiiod m such a, gieat measure that there 
■vvas no scope for a litcratuie in the popular languages. 

It IS parliculaily assumed that the blossoming period of 
Tamil Litciatuic fell 111 the 2nd and 3id centuries 
A. D. The most famous woik in Tamil, that might probably 
be going back to this old age, is the K u 1 1 a 1 of the Weaver 
Tiruvalluvar-, a collection of 1 330 short epigrams on 
the three objectives of life (dharma, artha and kama ). Tiru- 
vallur IS not a name but an epithet for the teachei of religion 
of the Paiias of South India and Kurial mciely means “shoit sta- 
nza”, so m fact we know ncithci the name of its writer nor the 
title of this famous anthology. The epigiams aie throughout of 
the type of the common Indian wisdom — epigrams and do not 
belong to any particulai sect Actually the Buddhists and the 
Jamas, the Vaisnavas and Saivas, ^vho dominated one after 
the other in South India, laise then claim likewise on the 
Tiruvalluvai^ as having belonged to one of their own 

1. see above I, p 45 f , Trans p 49 and G 1 i e r s o n, BSOS 1918,471!. 

2 So S Krislinaswami A i y a n g a r, Anticnl India, London and 
Madras 1911, p 336 flF , with whom V A Smith agiocs in the prelimi- 
nary introduction, p XIII, to thiswoik and latei R W Fraser, JRAS 
• 9 t 5 > *72 ff and ERE VIII, 1915, gf » too agrees, although earlier (Literary 
History of India, p 323) lu held the 8th century A D to be the age of the 
Kurral On literatures in the Dravidian languages see also A Baumga- 
r t n c r, Geschichte dcr clthtteratur 11 , 337 

3. Cf E Ariel, 1848, s 4. t XII, 4i6fr,G U Pope, 
Ind Ant 7, 1878,220 IF, 8, 305 If, 9, 196 ft , to, 352 If , M J Wal- 
house, Ind. Ant 9, 71 If , R C Temple, Ind Ant i^, 242 f , R W 
Fraser, Literary History of India 313 If German translation of the 
Kurral by A F Cam merer, Nuinberg 1803, and by Karl Graul, 
Bibliotheca Tamuhea, vol III, Leip/ig 1856, he has published also the old 
Tamil text with a translation in curieni Tamil and another in Latin (Biblio- 
theca Tamuhea, t IV, 1863) and has succeeded in repioducing a selection 
in German verses (Indische Sinnpflanzen und Bliimcn 1865) A number ol 
stanzas have been rendered into German by Fr Ruckert in the y^r 
1847 (sec Riitkert — Nachlese II, 346 f ) Probably G U Pope, Ine 
Sicicd Kurral ol ririivalluia Nay.iii.ir London 1886, is the most appre- 
ciated tianslation of the Taiiijil poet 
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people. The poet, however, stands above all races, castes 
and creeds and teaches common human morals and wordly 
wisdom. The epigrams of the Kurral have found many admireis 
since long in Europe too. People value not only the ethical 
contents of this work, but they admire also the art with 
which Tiruvalluvar has handled the difficult metre and has given 
an artistic form to the epigrams. Some examples after the 
German translation of K. G r a u 1 are given below : — 

Thou sayth : — “Sweet is the flute. 

Sweet is the lute. 

Because tliere is no little son babbling to thee. 

Pleasing it is to give with an open heart ; 

But more pleasing, more agreeable. 

It is to speak with an affectionate eye.” 

“Offer something sweet to the foe. 

Who has offered sometliing that is sour. 

Thereby he will himself get ashamed. 

This is the way to bring him light.” 

“What does a man send to his neighbours 
Early in the foienoon. 

The same he gets back at his home 
Late in the afternoon.” 

“Please note ! All are born 
Equally in the same manner. 

But it is only work. 

That causes distinction in rank.” 

Another famous anthology of epigrams in Tamil is the 
Naladiyar^. This anthology, consisting of 400 stanzas, 
contains teachings on rebirth, karman and emancipation, on 
dharma, artha and kama, as they are usually in Indian epi- 
grams. Probably the author was a Jaina, since here it is said: 
once upon a time there was a famine, when 8000 Jainas came 
to stay with a king of the Pandya — empire. When the famine 
was over the king wanted them to stay in his kingdom still 
further. But they disappeared away, each one of them leaving 
one of the stanzas composed by him. The king was very much 
irritated at this and in rage threw down all these stanzas into 

I. The N aladiyar, or the Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil vfith 
Introd Trans, and Notes by G U Pope, Oxfoul 1893, cf Fraser, 
ibid 31 s S'. 


r 
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water. Then to his astonisliment he noticed 400 stanzas float- 
ing on the surface of the stream. On account of this miracle 
they ^verc collected up and these constitute the collection that 
we have. The stanzas, however, are not Jainistic and on the 
whole they arc not religious. 

The T 1 r u V a s a k a m or “the Sacied Word^” of 
Manikka-Vasagar, the third classical Tamil work, con- 
tains religious lyrics The author was an enthusiastic devotee 
of Siva and a fanatic opponent of the Jamas and of Buddhists. 
His father was a Bralimana in the court of Pandya ruler Arim- 
arttana (rather Arimarddana ) and he himself was a minister of 
the king, who probably was ruling in Madura in the 8th or 
the 9lh century A D." In the ivhole of the Tamil-land songs 
from the T iruvasakam are sung in the temples of Siva®. 
The Tamilians say : 

“He whose hcait docs not melt thiough Tiruvasakam has 
a heart made of stone” and the Christian Missionary G. U. 
Pope admires the deep religiousness of these songs and com- 
pares the poet wuth Apostle Paul and Franz von Assisi. Siva 
for Manikka-vaSagar is a personal god, but he sings about him 
^vith an admixture of thcistic and pantheistic ideas that are so 
frequent in India . 

“Thou art the first; thou art the last; 

Thou art this whole; thou art All.” 

Another famous Saiva poet whose portrait is still now 
worshipped in the temples of South India, is T 1 r u 
Nana Sambandha*. 

To the same age of the poetry as that of the Saivas belong 
also the poems of the Vaisnava writers of South India. There 
isaVaisnava-Prabandha, a rehgious book of the 
devotees of Visnu of the Tamil country with 4000 stanzas of 
twelve Alvars or saints, who were also singers about the love 

r . The Tiruvasagam or ‘Sacrct Utterances’ of the Tamil Poet, Saint 
and Sage Manikka — ^Vasagar The Tamil text of 51 poems with English 
translation by G U P opt, Oxford, 1900 Fraser, ibid 318 if and 
Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India 356 ff 

2 Gf R Sewell, JRAS igoi, 346 IF 

3 H. W Schomerus “ (Der neue Orient V, 1919, 198 IF ) has 
translated into German a morning-song with which Indian temple-girls 
greet Siva at the time of sun-nsc 

4. Gf P S Pillai, Ind Ant, 25, 113 IF, 149 IF; Fraser, ibid, 

323 ff* 
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of god at the same time'. The author of a large numljcr of 
these stanzas was T i i u m a n g a i, \vho might have probably 
been living in the first half of the 8th centuiy A D.^ Among 
these Alvars, there is a lady too, Saint A n ql a I to whom 107 
of these songs are ascribed She sang about Krsna and di caint 
about hei mairiage with God accoiding to the mannei of the 
female saints of the Ghiistian Middle Age. 

One of the important personalities among the followers 
of Ramanuja was Pillai Lokacaiya (boi n 1 2 1 3 A. D, ) 
who, in a populai foim of Tamil, stiongly mixed with Sanskiit, 
composed the 18 so called Rahasyas, “Sccict Texts”, that were 
translated into Sanskrit too®. 

We have some epics wiitten in Tamil by Jamas as well. 
Of them ive may mention in pai ticular the Sindamani 
(Gintamani) and its imitation S u 1 a m a n i (Gu jamani) 
that contain versified Jaimstic legends*. 

It is evident that the old epics have been translated into 
Tamil. Famous is the adaptation of the Ramayana by 
poet K am pan, who might have lived in the 11th century 
A. D ® The Tamil adaptations of the Mahabharata are of later 
ages There is also a historical poem* in Tamil and a copious 
scientific literatuie, essentially on Vcdanta-philosophy. A 
Vedantic poem is the Kaivalyanavanita’. 

Less important than the Tamil-litciature is that in the 
Telugu®, Malayalam* and Kanaiese'® languages. 


1 On this writer cf Bhandarkar, Vaisiiavism, etc 49 ff and 
Carpenter, ibid 377 ff 

2 ^ acco^ing toS E Aiyangar, Ind Ant 35, igo6, 228 ff 

3 One of these religio-philosophical poetns is the Ai thapaheaka 
that was translated into Sanskrit by Narayana Yati Sanskrit trans- 
lations have been published by G A Grierson, JRAS 1910, 565 ff , and 
it has been tra^lated into German by R Otto, Visnu Narayana, p 102 ff 

4. Gf J Vinson, R^vue de linguistiquc t 22, 1889, i ff, 107 ff 
t 34 , 1901, 305 ff , j, , / 

5 A piece has been translated from it by H u c o S c h a n z', ZDMG 
27, 703 ff / b , 

>.,0 ff Gf V. K Pillai, Ind Ant 18, 1889, 258 ff , 19, 329 ff, 

413 n 

7 

1854 f 

8 

275 ff 


Graul, Bibliotheca Tamulica I, II, Leipzig and London, 


Gf 

3t, 


G R 
1902, 


Subrami^ P a n t u 1 u, Ind Ant 27, 1898,24411, 

u'l r y m about 1150 A D Nannaya- 

b h a 1 1 a translated the Mahabharata into Telugu, sec H u 1 1 z s c h, Ep 
Ind 5, P 31 

9 M c n o 11, JRAS igoo, 763 ff 

10. Gf F Kittel, Ind. Ant. 4, 15 ff , B L. Rice, JRAS 1890, 
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In all the modem Indian languages, both Dravidian and 
Aryan, there exists extensive literature in lyrics and narratives. 
But It is not always easy to diaw a line of demarcation between 
popular pocliy and ornate poetry. Thus for example we have, 
in Dravidian languages, many popular poems, that we have 
come to know about through E Ch G o v e of which there 
arc several that may be outright called folk-poems. Likewise 
there arc scvcial collections of folk-talcs and stories^ known 
much earlier fiom Sanskiit literature®. 

R. C Temple® has shown the vastness of the realm of 
popular pocli) m the Panjab that has existed till today We 
sec how in these populai ballads the primitive poetical themes 
like the lyrics of Nala or the talc of the light of l§isupala with 
Krsna have sur\'ivcd down upto the present day and have been 
freely sung and hcaid like the lyrics that aic related to the events 
of the 19th century'. Fully instructive is the essay of T e m p 1 c* 
in regal d to the singers of these ballads. In the Panjab of to- 
day there aic singei*s ivho sing in the courts of native rulers the 

245 IT Oa a K.ni.ircsc Jainiini-BIiaiata, see H F M u g 1 1 n g, ZDMG 24, 
309 nr, 2j, 22 IT, 27, 364 ff On the Kanarese poet ^adaksari 
D c V ar see B a r n c 1 1, BSOS i9i8,p 4! On llic K a v i raj am a rg a, 
a manual of poetics by K a v I s v a r a, sec F 1 e c t, Ind Ant 33, 1904, 258 ff 

1 The Folk-Songs of Southern India, Madras 1871 Some of these 
lyrics have been translated into Geianan fiom English by W G a 1 1 e n- 
kamp (Globus 82, 1902, 62 fT, 79 IT) Popular ballads from Tclugu 
have been communicated by J A Boyli, Ind Ant 3, 1874, i ff , 
Fleet, Ind Ant 14, 18O5, 293 ff has given a selection from Kanarese 
ballads, some South-Iiidian lyrics have been published by Natesa Sastri, 
Ind Ant 17, 1888,233 ff A Graetcr has translated lyrics from the 
Kurg-dialcct in the ZDMG 32, 1878, 665 ff 

2 Here names of only a few of these collections are being given M 
F r c r e. Old Deccan D.ays, or Fairy Legends, Current in Southern India, 
London 1868, GRS Pantulu, Folk-lore of the Tclugus, Madras (re- 
printed fiom the Ind Ant )S M Natesa Sastri, Tales of Tennali- 
rama, Madras 1900 The same scholar in the volumes of the Ind Ant 
communicated several South Indian stories (A reprint is the folklore of 
Southern India, Bombay 1884) H Kingseote and N Sastri, 
Talcs of the Sun, or Folklore of Southern India, London, 1890 Several 
fool’s stones, well known in Europe, arc contained in the popular Tamil 
book of Guru Paratmartan, see H Oestcrlcym Zeitschrift lur veig- 
Icichcndc Litteraturgcschichtc i, 1887, p 48 ff P D H Wadia and 
W Grooke (m Ind Ant 21 and other volumes) have communicaetd 
stones from Western India and Hindustan For Bengal see Lai Behan 
Day, Folk-Talcs of Bengal, London 1883, for Kashmir J H Knowles, 
Folk-Talcs of Kashmir, London 1888 

3 The Legends of Panjab, 3 vols , Bombay-London 1893-1901 See 
also GF Usbornc, Panjab Lyrics and Proverbs, Translations m verse 
and Prose, Lahore 1903 

4 Legends of the Panjab I, p VIII f. 
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warlike deeds of former ages, preserve the genealogies and family 
stories of the rulers concerned and often arrange them even 
arbitrarily. Then there aie spiiitual singeis who stage a sort 
of dramas, S w a n g a s^ and wandering sages who sing reli- 
gious songs and who by doing thh collect alms. Further there 
are professional singers of ballads who aie accompanied by 
dancing girls and sing songs in mariiagcs and on other festive 
occasions Even the people of lowly castes have their own 
singers and narrators who have a wonderful memoiy and can 
recite hundreds of verses. And lastly in villages there are 
many persons who make themselves known for their poetical 
talents and recite the best of their poems in the circles of friends 
and neighbours. As in the Panjab, so it is also in othci parts 
of India, and it was certainly so in ancient India. The Indians 
have always been music-loveis. Singing labourers and pea- 
sants® too are popular in India and they aie as indispensable 
as in other countries. 

The earliest literatuies in the popular Indo-Aryan dialects 
of North-India are contained in the poetical chroni- 
cles of Rajaputana, in which the heroic strifes of the Indian 
Rajputs against the Muhammadan invaders are sung by con- 
temporary bards.® The oldest of these chronicles are of the 12th 
century A. D. But they had utilized several earlier sources of 
which go back to the 9th century A. D. and they are 
the striking proofs against the already above-refuted (pp. 88-89 ) 
hypothesis that the Indians wholly lacked in taste for history. 
These chronicles are of a high poetical value : they sometimes 
remind us of the heroic poetry of the Mahabharata— a thing 
that becomes evident from the specimens -furnished by James 


I. See above p 183, note i 

2 Grierson QRAS 1884 1886) has listed a number of 

grinding whwl-songs (called lagani), that are sung by women while they 
are turning tlm coms-grinding wheels, that are current in Bihar The same 
researcher had collected and translated other folk-songs of Bihar (ZDMG 
39, 1885, 617 ff, Ind Ant 14, 1885, 182 ff ) Gf also K Bucher, 
Arbeit und Rhythmus, 5 Aufl., Leipzig 1919, p 75 ff , 194 ff, 202 ff 

3. See on this G arc in deTassy, Histoire de la litt6rature 
HmdouieetHindustanie (1847), 2nd edn , Pans 1870-71 ,GAGrierson, 
The Modem Vemacidar Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, The 
Popular Literature of Northern India in the Bulletin of the ScLol of 
Oriental Studies, London, Institution, Vol i. Part III 1020 87 ff; 

S„nd.Da. Tl» Hmi L..^,„rc OC XI, Pam fsgj.I.dS ffl 
F E Keay, A Histo^ of Hindi Literature, London 1920, A Baumgait- 
ner, Geschichte der Welthteratur II, 257 ff. 
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Tod in the “Ann.ils and Antiquities of Rajasthan” (new 
edition,. O.vford 1920). The most famous of these poetical 
chronicles is the epic Prithi Raj R^so^of Cand 
Bardal. In this work the heroic battles of Piithi Raj has 
been sung by his friend court-poet Cand Bardai. Both 
the king and the bard were killed in the battle against the Mu- 
hammadans in 1193 A D. This baid-poctry has been cultivated 
in Rajaputana down upto the most recent days 

Widely copious is the religious literature in 
Hindi that begins with the 14th ccntuiy A D. In the same way 
as the prophets in Israel wcic not only religious leaders, but 
also inspired poets, so in India too the founders of sects and 
creeds liavc mostly been poets and singcis. But m spite of all 
the existing diirercnccs, all of these poets were inspiied by 
bhakti, that is devotion to God. 

At the end of the 1*1 th century and m the beginning of the 
15th century", Ramananda, a followci of Ramanuja, founded 
a new sect, that taught the Bhaktimaiga, that is the path to 
emancipation through devotion (to God ) He begins to explain 
with complete determination that there is no distinction based 
on the caste-system among the devotees of God A successor 
of Ramananda was K a b i r a®, the famous weaver ofVaranasI, 
who decried not only the baiiicis of castes, but also of religions 
and sects. To him it meant the same whether God was called 
Allah or Rama. He called himself a child of both “Allah and 
Rama ” A Muhammadan by birth, he became an ardent 
believer in devotion to God in the form of Ramabhakti Sepa- 
ratism and ceremonies of the Hindus and Muhamadans he 
decried equally. He was neither a Fakli nor a Yogin nor even 
an ascetic, but a simple manual Avoikcr and family-man, who 
searched for God in his home Thus he sings 


1 J Beames, A F R Hocrnic and F S 

Ind Ant I, 1872, 269/1, 3, 1874, 17 ff, 174 ff Jiavc translated many 
from tlicm a cc c 

2 So according to B h a n d a r k a r, Vaisnavism, 

J N. Farquhar (JRAS 1920, i8j ff ) tries to prove that his age was 

between 1430 and 1470 AD ruuor-rinrlfar 

3 Cr Fraser, Literary History of India, 343 ® Gar- 

ibidGy ff, N Macmcol, Indian Theism, * 9 * 5 > not 

p c n tc r, riuism in Medieval India 456 ff TJm age o death 

wholly definite, although 1318 A D is said to iA70-i'ii8 

According to Farqii Jiai, ibid, his activity falls be English 

AD P o c t R a b 1 n d r an a t h T a g o r r has f rajislatcd mto isnglisli 

100 poems of Kabir (London igis)* 

Wintcrnitz. Vol. Ill 44. 
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“There is nothing like water of the holy bathing places, 

And I know they are useless after I have bathed in theic. 

The idols are all devoid of life. 

They cannot speak : I know this, because I have in a high 
voice invoked him, That he does not appear to have heard. 

The Puranas and Koranas arc empty words : 

I have raised up the curtain 
And seen (them what they are).*’ 

Kabiia utters these words fiom experience, 

And he knows 
All others are untrue.” 

“It is not self-mortification. 

That deadens the flesh. 

By which the Lord gets pleased : 

When you have taken off your diess 
And have mortified your thought. 

Take it He is not happy with you.” 

“He who IS noble and is of nice character, 

He IS averse to things of this world; 

And he considers all the ci cations of the earth 
As his own-self. 

He attains the Imperishable Being 
That has the real God always in Him.^” 

According to the legends, after Kablr’s death the Hindus 
and Muhammadans quarrelled as to the manner of showing 
their last respects to him by claiming him to be one of their own. 
Then Kabir appeared in person in the midst of the contestants 
and ordered them to take off the coffin that covered his corpse. 
When they did it, they found under the cover nothing but a 
small heap of flowers. One half of the flowers was burnt at 
Varanasi and the ashes were preserved as relics; the other half 
was engraved by the Muhammadans under a tomb. Kabir’s 
followers number only 8000-9000 in North and Central India. 
But his teachings have continued to exercise great influence 
among many other sects, in particular in the religion of the 

I [Translated from the German rendering of the English version] 
according to Rabindranath Tagore, One Hundred poems of K a b i r, pp. 
49 f 69. 
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Sikhs, that was found by N a n a k a, the most famous successor 
of Kablr. 

N a n a k a (1469-1538) tiled fuithei, moie than his 
mastci Kabli^, foi amalgamation of the Indian and Muham- 
madan ideas about God His poems and those of his followers, 
of latcr-day sages and Gui us were collected together during the 
lime of Guru Aijuna (1581-1606) m the A d i - G r a n t h“, the 
scriptui c of the Sikhs Even the h)Tiins of Kablr have been in- 
cluded in this book, that for the Sikhs is a prayer-book, a book 
of hymns and a manual of theology at the same time. The 
hymns ai c composed mostly in Hindi with a mixture of Panjabi 
Giiiu GoMnd Singh (1675-1708), the tenth Gum, formed a 
mighty military oiganisation of the Sikhs. His h>Tnns were 
added firet in 1731 (afici his death) to the Adi Granth 

The Muhammadan Faqlr Malik Muhammad 
f JayasI] too was gi catly influenced by the teachings of Kablr, 
He composed a famous romantic and semihistorical epic 
Padumavatl, [called gcncially P a d a m a v a t a], in 
about 1510 A. D. At the end of the work the poet himself 
discloses the allegoiy of the religio-philosophical meaning of his 
poem. 

The Maharaslia-land had pioduced some famous singeis 
of devotional songs^ Here lived m Pandhaipui an incar- 
nation of Visnu undci the name Vithoba oi Vitthala, and 
the singing of shoi t songs, called A b h a n g, played a part in 
the cult of this god. The oldest of the Maratha singeis is 
Jiiancsvaia, who completed his opus magnum, the 
J n a n e S V a r I in 1290 AD It is a free paraphrase of 
the Bhag\^adglta in MaiathI veises Whilst Jnanesvara was a 
Brahmana, his friend Namadeva (1270-1350) had been a 
tailor. Still he devoted himself wholly to the service of Vithoba 
as a singer of Abhangs. The following specimen may give 
an idea about the character of his songs 

1 Cf Fraser, ibid 374 IF , Ma c n i c o 1 ibicl 146 IT , Car- 
penter, ibid 470 ff 

2 The Adi Granth has been translated Ijy E T r u m p p (London 
1877) and in the great work of M A M a c a u 1 1 f f e. The Sikh Religion, 
Oxford 1909, 6 vols It had a large number of editions 

3 Cf N Macnicol, Psalms of Maratha-Saints, One Hundied 
and Eight Hymns translated liom the Maiathi, London tqiq, Indian Theism 
121 ff and Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism etc $7 ff 
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“The one penetrates into everything; therein rests even 
the vision. Overpowered by Maya — Image, can anybody 
hardly understand Him ? All is Grovinda, there is nothing that 
is without Him. He is the One, like the garland, that has in 
it a hundred-thousand diamonds strung into it. Seas and waves, 
foam and bubble, none of these is different from water, and the 
entire world is not different from the image of Brahma; mayest 
thou know this^“. 

It is noteworthy that these Marathi singers, in order to 
express their devotion to God in more sincere words, very often 
conceive their God as belonging to the female sex. So NSma- 
deva calls his God “Mother Pandurang” when he says : — 
“Thou art my Mother, I am Thy suckling child; 

Feed me with love, my Pandurang, I call upon Thee*”. 

The following song ofjanabai, a l§udia female slave, 
a devotee and maidservant of Namadeva and God Vifhoba, 
describes the experience of complete unison with God, a purely 
mystical devotion to God : 

“From God, I make my food and drink, 

God IS the bed on which I lie down: 

Whatever I give or take. 

All that IS God. 

God is my constant companion; 

Since God is here and He is there. 

By Him is filled every spot. 

Oh, Mistress V 1 1 h a, 

I feel (with self) up to the brim the entire world.*” 

But the , most famous of the Maratha singers is T u k a- 
r a m.® He was born (probably in the year 1608) in a village 
in the vicinity of Poona and, as the legend goes, was taken 
into the heaven of Visnu m 1649 A. D. He had earlier learnt 
by heart the poems of Namadeva and felt the urge to supple- 

I From the German translation by H. v Glasenapp. De neue 
Orient VII, 35 f. ^ 

2. Reproduced from the German translation of the English translation 
by Macnicol. 

3 A complete Collection of the Poems of Tukaram, ed by V P Shastri 
Pandit, under the supervision of Sankar P Pandit, Vol I, to which is 
prefixed a life of the poet in English by J Sukharam Gadgil, l^mbay i86g. 
Gf J Murray Mitchell, Ind Ant ii, 1882, 57 ff, B hand ark ar, 
Vaisnavism etc 94 ff ; F, E Edwards in ERE XII, 1921,466 ff and 
Macnicol, etc 
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ment his work. Not less than 4621 Abhahgs ascribed to him^ 
have been in circulation. He was much accustomed to praise 
his Gk)d in verses that he spoke almost in metrical sentences. 
His songs arc in the mouth of everybody The peasants of the 
Deccan, people of all castes and ciccds, sing his verses during 
the day m the field and in the evening when they sit together 
under the light of a lamp. 

Tukaram too decries the CKtcrnal forms of castes and of 
religious life, since without bhakti all this is useless. God can- 
not be attained either through yoga, or through sacrifices or 
through asceticism, but only through sincere love. Happiness 
is to be found only in the vision of God. His songs are expressive 
of burning eagerness for the presence of God 

“In the manner in which a bride gazes back. 

In the direction of her mother’s home. 

And witli staggering steps moves away from it; 

So docs my soul staic towards Thee 

And yearns to meet Thee 

Like a child crying about in grief. 

That m agony cannot sec its mother. 

Like a fish taken out of water. 

Says Tuka, is the condition of his mind. 

Like a beggar standing at the door of God, 

He begs for alms : 

Love from Thy affectionate hand.” 

Sometimes he too describes God as “Mother Pandurang.” 
“Ah, Pandurang, since Thou art an ocean of love. 

What prevents Thee so long 
To draw me to Thy breasts ” 

“I call Thee, like a lamb that cries 
And wails behind. 

Starving and thirsty, 

Not finding its mother anywhere about.” 

“Let me drink Thy milk of love 
From Thy breasts that are always full. 

O Mother, hasten. 

It is only near Thee, 

Near Thee that my sad heart finds rest”^. 

1. An uncnlical edition as contains many as 8441 songs, 

3 After Macnicol, p 63 
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It is evident that among the devotees of Krsna aie found 
inexpeiienced singeis. In Bihai, in about 1400 A. D. V i d y a- 
pati Thakur sang in the Maithili' language about the 
yearning of the soul loi God in the foim of allegory of love 
between Radha and Krsna^ 

This mythical devotional poetiy found the most tender 
expression in the songs of M i i a b a i“, the female singer of 
Mewar in the west of Hindustan. She wrote a commentary 
on the Gitagovinda and the songs, that ai e sung widely in her 
homeland. She was a princess and was mai ried to a king. But 
she had completely resigned heisclf to the service of Krsna, 
and as the legend goes, one day when she was singing before a 
portiait of God Krsna and was eagerly beseeching his affec- 
tion, the picture opened itself and covered her body and 
thereafter she disappeared from the earth 

In the court of Akbar the Great there lived the blind 
singer of Agra, Sui Das^ (born 1483 A.D.) who tians- 
lated the Bhagavata into the popular Brajabhakha dialect, 
and the collection of the hymns composed by him is said 
to contain 60,000 stanzas. About these and seveial other 
poets and saints belonging to the Krsna-cult we have an 
abundant amount of information in the Bhakta-Mala, 
a collection of religious legend by N a b h a d a s’, who 
lived in the beginning of the 17th centuiy A D. The main 
seat of the Krsna-cult is in the region round about Mathuia, 
the Braj-Land, where Krsna, according to tradition, had 
had his sports, etc , and the spoken languoge of this locality is 
Braj-Bhasa, (Bhakha) a dialect of Western Hindi. In this 
dialect, in which Mira Bai too had sung, wrote Bihar i- Lai 
(about 1603-1663 A D. ) the S a t’ s a i®, a collection of 700 

(i On this Language, sec Subhaclra J h a, Formation of the 
Maithili Language, London, 1958 ) 

2 Cf Grierson, Ind Ant 14, 1885, 182 ff Several of his 
songs were made famous in their Bengali version byCaitanya On Vidya- 
pati as a Sanskrit poet, see also above page 386 [Further Literature on Vid- 
yapati, see Subhadra J ha. Songs of Vidyapati, Introduction, Varanasi 1954 ] 

[3 On Mil a bai, see m particular Dr Piahbat, Mirabhai, Hindi 
Grantha Ratnakar, Bombay, 1965 ] 

[4 On Suradasa, see in particulai Viaje^vara Varma — Suradasa, 
Hindi Parisad, Prayaga, 1950 ] 

5 Gf Grierson, JRAS igog, 607, ff [and in particular on 
Brajhliasa, see Dhirciidra Varma, La Langue Br<ija, Pans iqoo and Braja- 
bhasa Vyakaraua, Alhdiabad 1937 ] 

6 See aljfjvc, p 135, [edited with .'ll! exhaustive commeiitai7 by 
Jagannathadasa R a t n a k a 1 a, and by others ] 
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stanzas, most of which describe the love between Radha and 
Krsna and serve simultaneously as examples of figuies of 
rhetorics. The Braj-Bhasa translation of the tenth chapter of 
the Bhagavata-Purana executed towards the beginning of the 
19th centuiy byLallujiLal under the title the Prem Sagar^, 
the “Ocean of Love” was carried into Hindi prose and this 
has cicatcd a new literal y dialect The woik was staited in 
1806 A D. and got punted in 1809 AD. under the guidance 
of G 1 1 c h 1 1 s t“. 

Without doubt, however, the greatest master poet of North 
India IS Tulsi Das (1532-1624), the wiiter of the R a m - 
cant-man as (“Lake of the deeds of Rama) or of the 
Hindi Ramayana^. His work that was begun in 1574 is not 
a translation ofValmiki’s Ramayana, but an inde- 
pendent woik, for ^\hlch the epic of Valmiki is one of its large 
number of source-books’. Tulsi Das is not the founder of any 
sect, but he meicly preaches that Rama, like a kind father, 
lives in the heaven and that all men aie Isrotheis. But his 
influence in icspect of leligion and ethics cannot be ovei- 
estimated too high. The Eastern Hindi dialect®, in which 
the epic is wi ittcn is understood in a major part of India. Since 
the woik is the Bible for 90[by now 200]millions of Hindus living 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, from Bengal to the 

I. Translated into English by F P i n c o 1 1, Westminster 1897 

[2 Cf in particular the edition of Vrajaratna Das, Nagari Pracarini- 
Sabha Varanasi 1979 samvat ] 

3 Translated by F S Growsc, Allaliabad 1877 Translation of the 
Second Book by A d a 1 u t Khan Calcutta 1871 Cf Giierson, Ind 
Ant 22, 1893, JRAS 1903, 447 ff , ERE XII, 1921, 469 ff, Fraser, ibid 
365 IT On the religious teachings of Tulasf Das see B h n d a r k a r, Vais- 
navism etc 74 ff and Farquhar, JRAS 1922, 373 ff There are in- 
numerable editions of the Ramayana of Tulasidas A few important ones 
are those by (i) Mata Prasad Gupta, Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 

(2) iSyama Sundar Das, Nagari Pracarini Sabha, 'Varanasi, 1980 samvat 

(3) Vijayananda Tripathi, with the commentary Tilaka, (4) Visva- 
natha Prasad Misra, Varanasi 1965.) 

4 Other sources are the Adhyatmaramayana, the Yogavasistha and 
the Prasannaraghava On the relationship of the Ram-Cant-Manas with 
Valmiki’s Ramayana, see L P. Tessitori, GSAI vol 24, 1911 (English 
the Ind Ant 41 and 42); G r 1 e r s o n, JRAS 1912, 794 ^ > i9t3> 133^1 
t9t3> *33 ff > Sita Ram, JRAS 1914, 416 ff, Baumgartner, Das Rama- 
yana, p 134 ff [See in particular C Vaudeville, Etudes sur les 
Sources de la composition du Ramayana de Tulsidas Pondicherry, 1959 
where she has discussed in detail the question of the sources ol Tulasi Das and 
has proved that the Siva-purana was his main source ] 

[5 On this Language see Baba Ram S a k s e n a. Evolution of 
Awadhi, Allahabad, 1937 J 
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Panjab, G r i e r s o says : — tlieie may be pancjitas, who 
may talk about the Vedas and the Upamsads, a few ones may 
have even studied them; otheis may say that they believe in 
the Puranas, but foi the great majority of the people of 
Hmdusthan, educated oi uneducated, is the so called Tulsi-krt- 
Ramayana the single noim in respect of moral conduct.” 
But the woik is studied not only on account of its contents being 
moralic, but it is also a peifect kavya, that is advantageously 
distinguished from other works of Indian ornate poetry parti- 
cularly on account of its splendid dcsciiptions of natuie that 
have been taken not only from the manuals of poetics, but 
they are based also on the observations of the poet as well. 

The Kashmirian Saivism too had its own poets. 
The L a 1 1 a - V a k y a n i, the “Discourse of L a 1 1 a”, has 
been^ well-known. Lalla was a lady-ascetic of the l§aiva-cult 
and in the 14th century A. D. She sang the oldest religious 
song m the Kashmiii dialect that have enjoyed great popularity 
for a long time. Lai D e d (“dear giandmother Lai”), as 
of iSaiW^’ '' remembered m Kashmir as a lady prophet 


Litde of the rich literature of the Jainas in the 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ known. H e r t e 1 has published 

1 -,^? ^®r:akhyanavarttika in old Gujarati, that 
belongs to the Pancatantia-literature, after he had earlier al- 
ready given an analysis of the work^. Today Gujarati is the 

guage ote arsees, the followeis of Zoroaster, who have 

has described the fhildhofS nf worfe aswell; m the Gi t avail he 

of Sur Das, TulsI Das Kahir songs Religious songs 

are sung by the peonle witfi ri’ other unl^own poets, as they 

into English by W r^ oke^'^?n°th^TH^®A“ ‘^®®‘^ribed by and translated 
[On alfthese writers, who , 39 , 1910, 268 ff., 321 ff. 

to be Hindi poets sei* in “**^7 political grounds are considered 
bandhu, Khandwa’and Misrabandhu-Vmoda by MiSra- 

Ramachandra S u k 1 a H ^ Samj Hindi Navaratna by the 
Samvat etc «^ndi Sahitya ka Itihasa, Benares 1963 and 2020 

and L G.A Grierson 

publish! cl by H e r t e" m’ ^ T ^ forms No 3 of the writings 

fui Indogcrmanislik, Leipzig _Forschung institutes 

paiticular see KM M msh, n... . Gujarati literature, see m 

and J.H Dave-GuiaVa ? Literature, Bombay 1959 

J avc t^ujaiati Salutya ka Itihasa, Lucknow 1965 ] 
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exercised great influence in the development of journalism in 
particular in India. The first monthly published in Gujarati 
was founded by a ParsI*. Parsi Behramji M. M a 1 a b a r i 
(born 1 853 ) has earned a good name as a poet and writer in 
Gujarati and in English language and still moic as a valiant 
fighter for social rcfoims 

In Bengal- in the Illh ccntuiics theic were ballads that 
were very much sung in piaisc of the kings of the Pala-dynasty. 
For centuries stones from the Epics and Puranas have been re- 
produced in Bengali versions and have become the common 
heritage of the people. These can hardly be called translations.Thc 
redacted works — in particular the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavala Purana, the Candi from the Markandcya Purana 
and the fascinating legends of Hariscandra and sage Visvamitra, 
taken from the same Purana, arc partly read and partly used 
for dialogues in scmi-dramatic recitations by professional singers, 
the Mangal Gayakas, a thing that has contributed to a’ great 
extent towards their circulation. We find till this day such 
“performances”, as llicy may be called, taking place in villages 
in Bengal. Eleven or twelve such Mangal-Gayakas form a 
group, that is headed by the Gayan as its leader or soloist. 
The recitation takes place cither in an open court or 
in some free space. The Gayan, often with a crown on his 
head and anklets in his feel, stands in the middle, while the 
other members of his party stand about him in a semi-circle 
and form a chor. He begins to narrate the story m which he 
sings the verses with actor-hke movements, whilst the anklets 
arc tinkling. Here and there the discourse is interrupted by 
moral and religious elaborations. This ends in music played 
in chorus. One such “show” continues for a hundred or a 

I. Cf Dosabai Framji K a r a k a, History of Parsis, London 
1884, I, 330 ff Tlic Parsis have written also scholarly essays on their religion 
in Gujarati 

a. On Bengali Literature, sec Romes h Chander Dut^ Lit- 
erature of Bengal, Calcutta 1895, Dines h Chandra Sen, History 
of the Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta 1911. Cf also Nisikant 
C h a 1 1 o p ad hy ay a, Indischc Essays, p ig ff , ^^^Har a Prasad 
Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit MSS , vol ii, 1895, p 17 ^ * 

I.anguage see in particular Suniti Kumar Chattcrji, Origin and 
lopinenj of Bengali Language, Calcutta, 1926, and Bengali . 

iqth century— S K De*, Calcutta 1962, and Bengali Literature— J C Crftosn, 

Oxfoid, 1948 ] 
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thousand evenings and often foi several months^. The TCathakas 
too narrate the Epics and Puranas in the popular language. 
Wlnlsl doing this, they have to insert in appropiiate contexts, 
certain hackneyed literary phrases, poetical descriptions of gods 
(Siva, LaksmI, Krsna etc. ), of a city, of a field of battle, of the 
morning, of the night, etc. that are often poetical, that they 
have learnt by heart. These cliches that in fact arc composed 
in ornate prose are sung neverllieless by the Kathakas^. Since 
the 14th century the Bengah translation by Krttivasa 
(born 1346 A. D ) of the Ramayana has been among the 
most popular Ijooks of Bengali The oldest of the Bengali ver- 
sions of the M a h a b h a 1 a t a by S a ii j a y a may have 
been written in the same age. But the most famous Bengali 
translation of the Mahabhaiata is that by Kasirama 
(about 1645 A D. ). In about 1473 and 1480 A. D. the B h a- 
gavata-Purana was rendered into Bengali by M a 1 a - 
dhara Vasu. 

But in Bengal as well, since the beginning of 15th centuiy, 
religious poetry has been cultivated. A contempoiary of 
Vidyapati Thakui was Bengali Gandi Das, who com- 
posed nearly one thousand lyrics, in which he depicted together 
the spiritual and mundane love in devotion to the divine pair 
Radha and Krsna®. One of the greatest poets of Bengali was 
Mukundarama Kavikankan, who in his poem 
the Candimangala^, completed in 1589, praised the 
goddess Gandi (Durga ). Although the scene of this poem, lies 
to a great measure in the heaven of Siva, the poet describes 
life in Bengal faithfully in accordance with the actuality. 

A visionary, ecstatic, ardent devotee of Krsna h^ been 
Gaitanya, who belongs more to religious history than to 
literary history and who exercised profound influence on the 
spiritual life of Bengal®. He was born at Navadvipa in the year 

I. D Ch Sen, ibid 162 f , cf above, pp 181 f , 272. 

2 D Ch S e n, ibid, 585 fF, cf the Varnakas in the Jama and 
Buddhist texts, above II, 304 f transl p 450 f. 

3 Cf J Beanies, Ind Ant i, 1872, 323 ff 

4. Cowell has translated into English a major portion of the poem 
in theJASB 71, 1902, Extra Number. 

5* Cf J B e am e s, Ind Ant 2, 1O73, p iff, Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavistn elr 82 If , Cai pentcr. Theism in Medieval India 437 ff; 
Macnicol, Indian Theism 129 ff 
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I486. His real name was Bisambhai (Visvambhara ). In the year 
1509 he became a Sannyasin and assumed the name Gaitanya- 
deva as such He travelled widely and secured a large number 
of followcis Already during his life-time he was respected by 
the people as an incarnation of God Krsna and his poitfait is 
even till this day worehipped by Vaisnavas m Bengal and 
Oiissa He himself icpulscd the idea of anybody according a 
divine woisliip to his person Only in the state of ecstasy he 
would sometimes say : “I am He ” He died in 1534. 

The biogiaphics of Gaitanya from an essential consti- 
tuent clement of Bengali literature The Architect 
G o V 1 n d a, who had accompanied the Master in his travel, 
diew the fir:>t sketch He dcsciibcs Gaitanya as an ecstatic 
devotee of God, ivho began to shed sti earns of tears the moment 
he Iieaid somebody uttering “Krsna, Krsna”, The Gaita- 
nyabhagavata of Vrndavan Das (1507-1589), 
and the Gaitanya Gaiit.lmrta of Krsna Das 
(bom 1516) etc aic pailly poetical and paitly real descrip- 
tions of life^ 

Saint and poet R a m Prasad (1718-1775), the writer 
of hymns on Duiga and other religious songs too enjoys high 
esteem in Bengal D G Sen says . in Bengal there is no 
vilLigoi , no elderly man and woman, who has not found com- 
fort and devotion m the poems of Ram Prasad”. 

In the 19th centuiy A D. English Iiteratuie exercised a 
great influence in the development of Bengali literature-, parti- 
cularly in prose But dramatic poetry, that in the modem 
Indian languages, was just having a pitiable existence^, revived 
in Bengal in the beginning of 19th century. Individual poets, 

1 Cf Otto S tu rsberg, Das Gaitanyacaritamrta dcs Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, Diss Leipzig 1907, Gaitanya’s Pilgrimage and Teachings, trans- 
lated into English by Jadunath Sarkar, Galcutta 1913 

2 On Indian Literature undei the influence of the English , cf 
Fraser, Literary Hisloi v of India, p 391 ff 

3 Gf S Levi, Theatre Indian, 393 AT, Grierson, Vernacular 
Literature, 154 IT , S c h u y I e r, Bibhogiaphy of the Sanskrit Drama, 98 
If ; H H D Ji r u V a in OG IX London, I, 297 IT , J C Oman, Cults, 
Customs and Supcistitions of India, London igo8, igo ff Tlie drama 
Indarsabha, (sec above, p 146, note 2) written in Urdu by the 
Muliammad in poet A m a n a t i> only a half Indian poetry prepared on 
tin PeiMuii mod.l On the Ntpilisong pliy Hariicandraurtyam, see 
above p 279, note 4 
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likeKrsna Kamala (1810-1888) in the Svapna- 
V i 1 a s a, have tried to bring in refinement in old popular 
yatras, whilst other poets have written dramas with political 
tendencies. The first Bengali drama that was staged in the 
year 1856 istheKulinakulasarvasva^of Rama 
Narayana Tarkaratna, that is directed against the 
Kulina Biahmanas who had made marrying their profession. 
In the year 1860 Dina Bandhu Mitra wrote the Nil 
D a r p a n, in which he has criticised severely the exploitation 
of the indigo industry by the English®. 

Towards the development of Bengali prose, the social and 
religious reformers like Rammohun Roy (1774-1833 ), 
Vv^ho was famous equally as a scholar and author, had made 
great contributions®. Born and brought up in a high class 
Brahmana family, Rammohun Roy had been familiar with 
the Brahmanical religion and its sacred books, since his child- 
hood. Later he studied in his early years Persian and Arabic 
and utilized his knowledge of languages in the study of the 
Koran, and he learnt not only the Islamic monotheism, but 
studied also the mysticism of the Iranian Sufis. Later he be- 
came conversant with Buddhism in Tibet and learnt about 
Christianity from Christian missionaries. He was able to learn 
the Old and New Testaments in the original text and worked 
hard to learn even Greek and Hebrew. He was not content with 
Indian polytheism and there was nothing that for him was with- 
out interest in the study of all rehgions of the world for the 
purpose of extracting from all of them the best things and for 
combining them into the one and most refined faith in God. 
Lastly he beheved to find the sum-total of all wisdom in the 
monism of the Upanisads. On the basis of his study of the holy 
texts of other religions on one side and of the ancient sacred 
indigenous Upanisads, several of which he published and trans- 
lated, he wanted to reform the old Brahmanical religion, and 
he became the founder of the B r a h m a - S a m a j , the 

I. Wrongly mentioned above (p 291, note 3) as a Sanskrit drama 

2 Cf Nisikanta Chatt opadhyaya, Indischc Essays, p 3 ff J 
D u 1 1, Lit of Bengal, 183 ff , D Ch Sen, ibid, 724 ff, F r a s e r, ibid 414 
ff;WW Hunter, Thelmpciial Gazetteer of India, 2nd ed , London 
1886, VI, 127 In the year 1877 were staged in India 102 diamas and in 
the year 1882 there were staged 245 dramas 

3. See above, I, p. 18 f ,, trans p ao 
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"Society of Believers in God”. He did not claim to have 
founded a new leligion or a new church, but to have s imp ly 
freed the ancient national Indian religion from all that was 
false. He considered, the caste-system to be among such false 
things and he fought m ^vo^d and in action against the custom 
of burning of widows When m 1830 he visited Europe, he 
was gieeted by Jeremy Bentham as “a respected and be- 
loved associate in the sei vice of humanity” As a writer too, Ram- 
mohun Roy was not without importance He published m the 
year 1790 his writing on the worship of idols of gods in India 
this was the first ivorfc in Bengali prose In 1815 he published 
a synopsis of the Vedanta-philosophy He wrote essays 
also on the burning of the widow's and on other social reforms, 
both in English and Bengali languages. He was not only a 
first late prose-wiitcr but also a poet of songs that are still sung 
in Bengal. 

He was folio w'ed by the prose writers and essayists on the 
subject social leforms Akkhay Kumar Datta (1820- 
1886 ) and Ishw'ar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820- 
(1891 ) The first important novel-writer in Bengali was 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838-1894)^, who 
^vas inspired by Sir Walter Scott, and on this account probably 
he IS called "Indian Walter Scott”. 

Romes hChunder Dutt®, who is famous as a 
learned w'riter and politician, \vrotc a number of novels. One 
of the most favourite Bengali poets of the 19th century, ac- 
cording to many the greatest poet of the modern tirites, is 
Michael Madhu Sudan, a Christian convert. 

D w'arakanath Tagore® was a sincere friend 
and follower and promoter of the work of noble Rammohun 
Roy. His son Devendranath Tagore (1818-1905) 
associated himself with the Brahma-Samaj and became its first 

I. His novel The Kopal-K u n d a 1 a has been translated into German 
by Curt Klcmm, Leipzig, 1886. 

2 He wrote also "A History of Civilization in Ancient India” and 
other scientific treatises Even women strongly influenced by English novel- 
literature, have written novels, so Svama Kumari Devi G h o s a 1 , the sister 
of Rabindranath Tagore; one of her novels (“An Unfinished Song”, London, 
Werner Laurie) has been published in English too 

3. “Tagore is the Anglicised form of “T h a k u r” of Bengali adopted 
by him. 
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organiser. In the year 1848 he compiled a compendium, from 
the texts of the Upanisads, the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and 
some other books, that could serve as the basic work for know- 
ledge of the religion of the Brahma-Samaj. This knowledge of 
religion consists of faith in Brahman, as the single, real, perfect 
God, the creator of the world; through worshipping Him alone 
one can attain happiness in this as well as in the other world, 
a worship that consists of “Love for God” and in “execution 
of the work that God likes ” This faith is, therefore, rooted 
in the real Indian compromise between the monism of the 
Upanisads, and the theism of the Bhagvadgita and in oppo- 
sition to the more radical branch of the Brahma-Samaj, that 
originated under the leadeiship of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, therefore, conservative and national. Although Devendra 
nath Tagoie did not consider the Upanisads to be revealed, 
as the orthodox Brahmanas do, he described them as sacred 
holy books, in which the basis of all wisdom was to be sought for. 

One of the sons of this Devandranath Tagore was 
Rabindranath Tagore, born in the year 1861L 
In the year 1895, Romes Chunder D u 1 wrote : “and 
lastly Ravindra Nath Tagore, the youngest son of Maharsi 
Devendranath Tagore, has distinguished himself in” poetry, in 
dranoos and in novels, and his incomparable songs are sung 
in every cultured home in Bengal.” The poet had been famous 
in India, long before 1912, when appeared the English trans- 
lation of his small poem “G 1 1 a n j a 1 1 ®, that attracted the 
attention of the people of Europe, and a year later it won for 
him in the autumn of 1913 the award of the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature. His poems, dramas, stones , novels and prose writings 


1 Winternitz at the time of writing this had before him, of the 
rich literature on this poet, only P G r c m e r, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
(Sunday edition of the Vossischen Zeitung” of January 8, i9ii),E Engel- 
hard t, Rabindranath Tagore als Mensch, Dichter und Philosoph, Beilin 
igzi, H Meyer-Benfey, Rabindranath Tagore, Berlin (Die 
Literatur, Sammlung Brandus, Vol gg) The poet himself has said much 
about himself m his reminiscences (My Reminiscences 1917) and in the 
essay Pcisonahty, 1917 (Gorman Personhchkeit, 1921) 

2 Literature of Bengal, p 218 

3 Likewise the anthologies “The Crescent Moon” and “The Gar- 
dener are English translations of his poems by the poet himself All the 
works translated into English have been published by Macmillan and Co , 
London Many of these works have been translated from English into 
German too by Kurt W o 1 f f and published at Munich. 
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have become kno\vn all over the world through their English 
and German translations. 

And today Rabindranath Tagore is one of those greatest 
poets of world-litcratui e in whose works pure humanity speaks 
so strongly to us that even the one that is apparently strange- 
liest automatically comes to bear its own witness to us Still 
he stands far aivay fiom being a neutral eosmopolitan poet. 
He is out and out an Indian; his outlook is purely 
Indian; the Indian spirit permeates his poetry wholly; 
his stories describe real Indian life; and in his rehgio- 
mystical poems and rcligic>philosophical discourses we find again 
the primitive Indian wisdom On the whole his father’s 
ideas about the woild and his own conception about the life as 
well as the spirit of the Brahma-Samaj are those that we hnd 
in these expositions and that have found a complete expression 
in his poems 

In the fathei’s house of Ravindranath, tlie Upanisad-texts 
were used for the worship of God and the basic ideas of the 
poet aie wholly rooted in the soil of the Upanisads and their 
teachings about oneness of all beings and of all the events of the 
world. He repeats all along to all his assurance that our real 
existence is in God and in the Universe and that God, Soul 
and Universe in cssance are one. The highest aspiration for 
the Soul is realisation of its own oneness with Brahman But 
we cannot realise tliis with the ordinary organs that we have 
There is no sensuous nerve with whieh we may be able to realise 
our oneness with God. The human soul is incapable of realising 
its oneness with God, it can simply resign itself with joy to 
Him; it can affectionately embrace Him so much so that it 
may become complete God. And as in Kabir and in other 
poets the mystical love for God unites, so in Tagore too the 
teaching of oneness of the Upanisads is combined with the 
theism and the bhakti of the Bhagvadgita^ In his poems the 
poet eomparcs his soul with a vessel, that is perpetually being 
filled with new life by God, with a flute m which He continues 
to breathe new tunes, or as he sings about it, as “the same 

I We can know about the cosmic theory of Tagore the best from his 
book Sadhana (London 1913), now available also in the overseas edi- 
tion, German by Helene Meyer-Frank, 1921 Cf Winte^itz, 
Ravindranath Tagore als Dichter und als Rrligionsphilosoph in the Gcistes- 
wissenschaften” I, 840 ff , 868 ff. 
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stream of life that runs though my veins day and night, runs 
through the world and dances in a rhythmic measure, and 
as this very life too shoots in joy through the dust of the earth 
in numberless blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves 
of leaves and flowers”^. This feeling of oneness with the entire 
universe finds the most thrilling expression in his several wonder- 
ful nursery songs. Profound and delicate is the answer to the 
question of the child “where have I come from and where 
did you pick me up ?” 

The mother answeis half weeping, half laughing, and 
embracing the baby to her bosom : — 

“You were hidden in my heart, as its desire, my darling; 
You were m the dolls of the games of my childhood. 

And when with clay I made the image of my God every 
morning, 

I made and unmade you then. 

You were enshrined with our household deity, 

In his worship I worshipped you. 

In all my hopes and in my loves, in my life. 

In the life of my mother you have hved. 

Your tender softness bloomed in my youthful limbs. 
Like a glow in the sky before the sunrise. 

Heaven’s fiist dailing, twin-born with the morning-light. 
You have floated down the stream of tlie world’s life. 
And at last you have stranded on my heart. 

As I gaze on your face, mystery overwhelms me; 

You who belong to all, have become mine.” 

In another of these poems, the mother consoles the little 
child that IS lying down: 

“I shall become a delicate draught of the air and caress you 
I shall be npples in the water when you bathe. 

And kiss you and kiss you again. 

In the gusty night, when the rain patters on the leaves. 
You will hear my whisper in your bed, 

And my daughter will flash with the lightening 
Through the open window into your room.” 

“If you he awake, thinking of your baby 


I. Gitanjali, No i, 6g 
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Till late into the night, 

I shall sing to you from the star,” 

“Sleep, mother, sleep”. 

On the straying moonbeams 
I shall steal over your bed, 

And lie upon your bosom, 

Wlule you are asleep”.^ 

But like his father and like Kabir, who lived several cen- 
turies brforc him, Rabindranath Tagore too is a free thinker 
who docs not accept blindly each and everything of the ancient 
teachings The ancient sages of India had taught that the 
highest goal, the salvation, was to be found in renunciation 
of the world, that only a Sannyasin, renouncer, could reach 
God. Tagore himself has denounced this ideal with complete 
determination. God cannot be attained either through re- 
nouncing the world or through Yoga or through ceremonies, 
but he searches for Gkid in Ins ownself and finds Him in his work. 

“Leave this chanting and singing and counting of beads ! 
Whom do you tvorship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut ^ 

Open your eyes and see your God is not before you 
He is there, ^vhere the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
And ^vhcrc the path-maker is breaking stones 
He IS with them, in the sun and in shower. 

And his garment is covered with dust. 

Put off your holy mantle and even like him come down 
on the dusty soil. 

And as God is among those who work with their sweating 
faces. 

So He is also in the poorest and the lowliest. 

Here is your footstool and there rest youi feet. 

Where live the poorest, and the loivliest, and the lost 
When I try to bow to you, 

My obeisance cannot reach down 
To the depth where your feet rest 
Among the poorest. 

And the lowliest and the lost.” 

1 The Crescent Moon, p 15 f (The Beginning), p 66 f (The 

End) 

2 GItahjali, No 10, ii. 

Wintcrnitz vol III, 45. 
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His nursery rhymes^ and lyrics, in which he, as a young 
poet of world-literature, conceives the idea of submerging him- 
self into the soul of the child and into the soul of the woman, 
go to show that he lives in the world and that he takes interest 
in humanity as a whole and in life on eaith in general and its 
activities. His novels and stories in which he accurately des- 
cribes Indian life of modern India, delineates women and men 
according to the mode of their life and describes the conflict 
of the soul^, show how a poet alone can feel them who lives in 
this world of the big and the small,” as is narrated m his poem: — 
“Let myriads of human being living on this ball of eartli, 
Enter into my heart in order to find real joy. 

In the company of each-other, 

Lovingly there enters the vision of each-other in to the eye; 
The children stand and laugh and their cheeks glow like 
the spring.” 

“My heart is full to the brim; 

It is full of sublime joy. And I do not find a single soul 
on the earth 

That may probably be different from me. 

There into my heart enter all souls 
With the intention of taking their abode® ” 

In the G i t r a, a lyrical work written in his earlier days, 
the poet exhibits deep understanding of the problems of female 
life. From a crude adage in the Mahabharata, he has composed 
a dramatic poem, in which the sublime institution of marriage 
is interpreted as a real participation in life, that is based not on 
transitory beauty but on complete truth, and that presents a 
lugher ideal of marriage than what is presented by most of the 
other Indian poets. 

Tagore has none of the contemptuous expressions for 
women and family-life that we so often find in ancient Indian 

!• Translated mto German by H Effcn b e r g r r; Dcr zunehmende 
Mond, 1913 Das Postamt” (1918) is an interesting drama, that has been 
played on the German stage too, it is a pendant to this nursery rhyme 

2 Hungry Stones and other Stories, 1916 (German by A V. Pu tt- 
kammer, Erzahlungen, igi8), Mashi and other stones 1918 (German 
by H M e y e r - F r a n c k, 1921), The Home and the World, 1919 
(Carman by the same translator • Das Heim und die Welt, 1920), The 
Wreck 19^1) German by the same Der SchifFbruch, 1921) The last 
two available also in the Tauchnitz-edition 

3. Reproduced from the German translation by P Cremer,ibid. 
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ascetic poctr>% particularly in the Buddhist monastic-songs ^ 
One of his serious poems contains a sharp criticism of the ancient 
ascetic ideal, in which God himself is presented to an approach- 
ing ascetic as an opponent of asceticism that is unfriendly to 
life, and one of his brilliant poems begins with the words : — 

“No, my friend, I shall never become an ascetic, that you 
may like’*’. 

In the drama “Sannyasi” or the “Ascetic” too the aseetic 
in the last act says . — 

**Away with my voiv of a samny^in ^ I break my staff. 
The world, the splendid ship on the ocean of time, 

It shall again carry me across; 

I shall once again unite with the pilgrims, 

Fie the fool who is anxious to find safety by swimming 

all alone; 

He who scorns the light of the sun and of the stars. 

And seeks, to like the glow-worm to find His way m his 

own light ... , V j r 

I am free, I am free from die incorporeal hands of 


"'^Tam free also in the world of matter and fora and aim ' 
The end is really endless and love knows the endlessness 

‘'In The’s.ame way as we find in Rabindranath Tagore 
the union of ancient Indian phUosophy and 
ideas, we find him facing the great 

world of our age as well ™ with the problem 

S’wa^nd InTdrala Mklinl he 
religion. In hi, novel "T" 
in the collection of his wriUngs 

he dives deep into the nationa p “Creative Unity” 

as well as in relationship between India 

(1922) he has spoken about the 

and the West. 


Gennan by H 

4 Nationalism 1917. German by n 

;eist Verlag Leipng i9>9l 
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Tagore is likewise free both from over-estimation as well 
as from under-estimation of the culture of the West and its 
ideals. Clearly and appropriately he says : “First when we 
really know Europe, that is well and good; but when we effecl- 
ively come to know about Europe, that is vulgar and covetous. 
He acknowledges that “through the smoke of the canon and 
through the capture of markets”, Europe has brought to the 
East” the ideal of moral freedom, freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of thought and profession, the freedom for its ideals in art 
and literature.” As against this, he characterises as deadly 
position, against which he tries to warn the East, the worship 
of power, the unlimited desire for conquest, and unscrupulous 
greed for wealth, that characterise Europe. He fully appre- 
ciates national feelings and the necessity of preserving the 
national peculiarities, but he condemns every national uprising 
and every kind of hatred for human-bemgs, and he places 
humanity above nationhood. 

Rabindranath Tagore would not be an Indian, in case 
his poems did not many a time rise to the regions of mysticism, 
in which a common mortal would hardly be able to follow 
him. But even he who is wholly opposed to all mysticism, will 
admire the moral elevation to which the mystical 
vision of God and the feeling of oneness with the Divinity are 
capable to raise up, as our poet shows us in the following 
solemn promise : — 

“Life, my life I I shall always try to keep my body pure, 

And give me forms so that I may extent my force in thy 
will in love”. 

We have left behind a long way from the Vedic hymns, 
and have travelled as far as at least three thousand years and 
come down upto the pages of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry, 
full of feelings and ideas, of our own times. Our journey has 
carried us over many drought-breaths and over ma ny deserts. 
But we always see new meadows sprouting and new buds break- 
ing fresh spiritual hfe. And when we look behind the long line 
of poets and thinkers from the Vedic rsis, the singers of the 
hymns to Agni and to Indra, to Usas and to Varuna and of the 


1. Gitaiijali, No 4, 36. 
s. Buddhist Monastic Songs. 
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poct-philosophcrs of the Upanisads down upto Valmiki and the 
poets of the Mahabhiirata — ^when we see the great poets of 
Sanskrit literature, like Asvaghosa, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Dandin, 
Bhavabhuti — several centuries later followed again by a 
Ja>adc\a, and that further later poets by like Kabir and 
Tulsi Das, who arc joined in our days by a great poet like 
Rabindranath Tagore, we need not be afraid about many 
more of us wishing the future of India to be a nation of 
the highest spiritual culture. 
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